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work,  439 ;  descriiHion  of  the  Sheravaraya 
hills,  ib,;  tumuli,  44 L 

Hope*s  essay  on  the  origin  and  prospects 
of  man,  339. 

Hough's  letters  on  the  climate,  inhabitants, 
and  productions  of  the  Neilgherries,  or 
Blue  mountains  of  Coimbatoor,  422; 
description  of  the  Kothurs,  434;  the 
Koorumburs  thought  to  be  the  remnant 
of  a  Roman  colony,  436 ;  funereal  mo- 
numents,  438. 

House  of  Commons.     See  Park. 

Humility  before  God,  199. 

Innes's  History  of  Liberia,  description  of 
the  settlement,  78;  American  coloniz- 
ation  society,  85. ;  rise  and  jtr ogress  of  tlie 
colony  of  lAberia,  80 ;  climate  (f  Africa, 
86. 

Irish  people^  description  of,  72. 


Jamaica,  insurrection  in,  244;  causes  of) 
246.  267;  conduct  of  Lord  Belmore, 
248;  Mr.  Custos  Macdonald,  260; 
treatment  of  the  missionaries,  253,  544; 
causes  of  the  rebellion,  ib,;  conspiracy 
against  the  missionaries,  646. 

Keightley's  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Italy,  277. 

King's,  Lord,  enquiry  into  the  primitive 
church,  462. 

comparative  claims  of  the  British 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Tri- 
nitarian Bible  Society  calmly  discussed, 
268. 

Lander's  journal  of  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger, 
369 ;  progress  of  discovery  in  Interior 
Africa,  ib,;  benefits  to  Africa  oft/te  new 
discovery,  370;  communication  between 
the  waters  of  Soudan  and  Egypt,  371 ; 
sketch  of  the  route  of  the  expedition, 
376 ;  poisoning  and  dubbing  of  widows 
at  Jenna,  377;  description  of  the  cum- 
brie  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  883 ;  pro- 
cession of  the  *  water  king*  on  the  Niger, 
389  ;  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Zc^ozhi,  390;  encounter  with  hippopo- 
tami, 392. 

Languages,  affinities  of,  161. 

.     See  Pritchard. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Library  and  Cyclopaedia, 
627. 

Le  Bas's  Life  of  WicUff,  628 ;  character  of 
Wiclif,  529. 

Lessey's  sermons  on  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  647 ;  exjmimental  bearings  of  the 
subject,  548;  nature  of  religion,  649; 
importance  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ^s 
jniesthood,  ib. 

Liberia,  colony  of.     See  Innes. 

LibrarijBs,  popular,  522 ;  revolution  in  lite- 
rature, 625;  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia and  Library,  627 ;  vestry  library, 
ib.;  library  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge 
528;  Dr.  Dibdin's  Sunday  library,  tL; 
theological  library',  ib.\  Le  Bas's  and 
Vaughan's  lives  of  WicliffJ  ib,;  character 
of  WicUf,  629;  character  of  FUzralph, 
532;  Christian's  family  library,  534; 
Anthologia  Sacra,  636 ;  library  of  eccle- 
siastical knowledge,  628. 

Literary  intelligence,  94.  660.  280.  366. 
459.  187. 

Literature,  state  of,  among  dissenters,  138. 

Liverpool,  first  earl  of,  character  of,  348. 

Llangollen,  vale  of,  69. 

Londonderry,  the  late,  character  of,  844. 

Macfarlan's  treatise  on  the  authority,  eodf, 
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and  observance  of  the  Christian  sabbath, 
281 ;  character  of  the  work,  SIO. 

Materialism,  examination  of,  168. 

Methodism,  national  importance  of,  97. 

Milner*s  history  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  5 1 0 ;  2"hyaUra,  511. 

Missionaries,  treatment  of  those  in  Jamaica, 
253. 

Modern  sabbath  examined,  281  ;  silence  of 
the  author  on  previously  published  works, 
283  ;  the  moral  tendency  of  a  doctrine 
an  element  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
its  truth,  284;  wUit/e  of  a  jieriodical  day 
of  rest,  285;  inconsistency  of  the  author, 
286;  consequences  of  his  reasoning, 
288  ;  his  notions  of  social  rights,  290  ; 
the  political  question,  291 ;  the  right  of 
the  legislature  to  enforce  the  sabbath, 
294 ;  animadversions,  307. 

Morea,  the,  state  of^  507. 

Mori8on*8  Christian  pastor  visiting  his 
flock,  276. 

National  character.    See  Chenevix. 

Nature,  advantages  to  tlie  young,  in  the 
study  of  165. 

Neandcr's  church  history,  translated  by 
H.  J.  Rose,  461 ;  Lord  King's  inquiry 
into  the  primitive  church,  and  the  reply 
to  it,  462;  import  of  the  term  church, 
463 ;  requisites  in  a  church  historian, 
464;  character  of  GiUion,  465;  descrip- 
tion of  Neander's  work,  t6. ;  his  character 
of  ApoUonius  of  Tyaua,  466;  church 
government,  468. 

Neilghcrry  hills.  See  llarkness  and 
Hough. 

New  books,  96.  552.  280. 368.  460.  188. 

Newspapers,  character  of,  139. 

Niger,  the.     See  Lander. 

Nonconformity.     See  Vevers. 

North  American  review,  32  ;  inequality  of 
condition  in  America,  16. ;  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  suffrage,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  ballot  in  America,  34 ; 
difierence  io  the  bases  of  the  English 
and  American  constitutions,  35. 

■ on  reform,  481  ; 

cftaracter  of  the  reform  biU,  483 ;  prin- 
ciple of  the  house  of  commons,  484; 
gradualjbrmation  <f  jHtrliamenU^  485  ; 
the  right  of  governing,  a  trust,  487 ;  the 
principle  of  prescription,  ib, ;  reasons  for 
disfranchisement,  480;  instructed  and 
pledged  representatives,  491 ;  g^ide  of 
the  reiwesenUUioes*  conduct^  492;  results 
of  the  reform  bill,  493.     See  Park. 

O^Connell,  Daniel,  portrait  of,  73. 

Fkrk*!,  profeffor  J.  Jn  dogmas  of  the  con- 


stitution, 471  ;  definitions  of  the  British 
constitution,  472 ;  character  of  the  au- 
thor, 474 ;  parliamentary  corruption, 
475 ;  the  reform  bill,  476  ;  reformers 
not  theorists,  477  ;  Burke*s  character  of 
the  house  of  commons,  478 ;  reasons  for 
reform,  479 ;  character  of  this  work, 
494.     Sec  North  American  Review. 

Parliaments,  gradual  formation  of,  4B5. 

Pestilential  cholera.     See  Copland. 

Pitcairn  islanders,  the,  278. 

Pledges  for  representatives,  491. 

Poland,  Homer,  and  other  Poems,  444; 
Poland,  445;  aj^teal  to  France  ami 
Britain,  446. 

Political  economy.  See  Cooper  and 
Whately. 

Prison  ^scipline,  eighth  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society  for  the  improvement 
of,  313;  number  of  criminal  ofl^nders, 
ib,\  increase  of  crime,  314;  causes  of 
the  increase,  316 ;  magisterial  incapacity, 
317;  proportion  of  crime  in  difierent 
counties,  318;  remedies  for  moral  and  po- 
litical disorder,  320  ;  inefficiency  of  the 
criminal  law,  321 ;  state  of  gaols,  323. 

Pritchard  on  the  eastern  origin  of  the  Cel- 
tic nations,  145;  result  of  philological 
researches  in  determining  the  origin  of 
the  human  rac^  146;  relative  position 
of  the  European  races,  148  ;  the  Celtac, 
150;  relations  between  various  languages, 
151  ;  affinity  between  the  Celtic  dialects 
and  the  Sanscrit,  153. 

Reform,   reasons   and    results    of.       See 

Park. 
Religion  the  bond  of  society,  228. 
Religious  instruction,  means  of,  115. 
Report  of  the  general  union  (New  York) 

for  promoting   the   observance   of   the 

Christian  sabbath,  281. 
Representatives,  obligation,  &c.  ot,  492. 

Sabbath  question,  the,  a  question  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  282.  See  modern 
sabbath  examined ;  Da  vies ;  Burder ; 
Wardlaw ;  Wilson  ;  Gumey. 

Sacred  ofllering,  the,  a  poetical  annual,  89; 
the  condemned^  ib, ;  public  executions,  92. 

Saturday  evening,  by  the  author  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  enthusiasm,  172  ;  design 
and  contents  of  the  work,  ib, ;  vastness  of 
the  material  universe  rut  ground  Jar  irrc" 
ligious  scejtticismt  174;  dccrqntude  of 
the  leading  su/terstitions  of  the  nations, 
177;  aspect  rf  society  in  regard  to  rcli- 
giout  180;  the  other  writings  of  the  au- 
thor, 186. 

Sclavonian  women  compared  with  the  Irish, 
73. 
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Scripturtl  «duM4ioA  in  Ireland,  363. 

Scriptures,  circulation  of,  in  Greece,  501. 

three's  expoflulatory  letter  to  the  bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  87. 

Simeon's  four  sermons  on  the  offices  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  36  ;  errors  and  heresies  in 
the  church  for  the  purpose  of  moral  dis- 
cipline,  37;  character  of  the  present 
times,  38  ;  inquiries  aa  to  the  primitive 
heresies,  39 ;  character  of  those  now  ex- 
isting, 40 ;  variation  in  the  difficulties  of 
religion,  41 ;  the  work  of  the  Sjfiril  a 
stumbling-^lock,  42 ;  modem  jtretensioM 
to  the  gift  of  miracles  and  tongues,  ib. 

Sin,  its  existence  under  the  divine  govern- 
ment, 813. 

Sismondi*s  history  of  the  Italian  republics 
(Lardner's  Cabinet  C>'clopaedia),  <76. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  history  of,  (Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,}  441 ;  difficulties 
attending  such  a  history,  ib, ;  social  effects 
of  Christianity,  442;  character  ofJtbder' 
rahman  III,  443. 

Starling's  family  cabinet  atlas,  167 ;  biblical 
series  of,  ib. 

Swan's  idolatry,  355 ;  general  distaste  for 
poetry,  ib  ;  character  of  this  work,  356 ; 
extracts,  ib. 

Tahiti  and  the  Pitcaim  islanders,  278. 

Taylor's  records  of  a  good  man's  life^  345; 
difficulty  of  reviewing  sermons  and  tales, 
ib. ;  character  of  the  writer,  346  ;  sketch 
of  the  hero's  early  life,  346 ;  a  college 
recollection,  348,  d^ect  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  jiresent  day,  349 ;  de- 
fence of  poetry  or  fiction  as  a  vehicle  of 
truth,  350. 

Taylor's  may  you  like  it,  345. 

Taylor's  (Emily)  tales  of  the  Saxons,  550. 

Theological  library,  528. 

Thyatira,  description  of,  511. 

Tiptaft's  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
97. 

Tongues,  gift  of.     See  Beverlej'. 

Trinitarian  bible  society.  See  Bible  So- 
ciety. 

Unitarianism,  characteristics  of,  206. 

Vevers's  «say  on  the  national  importance 
of  methodism,  97 ;  progression  of  me- 
thodism,  ib. ;  era  of  nonconformity,  98  ; 
decline  of  the  presbyterians,  ib, ;  seces- 
sions from  the  dissenters  in  the  reign  of 
George  II. ;  99 ;  state  of  religion  among 
the  dissenters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  100 ;  origin  of  the 
Homerton  institution,  101 ;  state  of  the 
establishment  at  the  era  of  methodism, 
104;  increase  of  dissenting  congrega- 


tions, 105;  dissenting  academies,  106; 
incomes  of  dissenting  ministers,  107; 
analogy  between  the  established  clergy 
and  the  dissenting  ministry  now,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  possessioned 
church  and  the  mendicant  orders  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  1 10 ;  re^ 
lative  position  of  the  established  and  non- 
estabUshed  churches,  1 J  4 ;  proportion  of 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  to  the 
British  population,  1 15 ;  national  im- 
portance  of  methoddsm,  119;  the  volunm 
tary  system  of  religious  teaching  ex- 
amined, 125,  126;  church  property, 
128 ;  the  tithe  system,  129 ;  Me  utility  of 
reH^ous  estcMishments,  130 ;  tendency  to 
division  in  voluntary  churches,  133;  — 
evils  of  these  divisions,  134 ;  present  as- 
pect of  the  religious  world,  135  ;  position 
of  the  congregational  dissenters,  137; 
literary  character  of  cUssenters,  138 ;  the 
public  press,  139 ;  religious  newspapers, 
140;  character  of  dissenting  preachers, 
141 ;  public  labours  of  the  ^ssenters, 
142. 

Vestry  library,  527. 

Village  preaching,  Robert  HaWs  defence  of, 
411. 

Voluntary  system,  the.     See  Vevers. 

Wales,  mountain  region  of,  70. 

Wardlaw's  discourses  on  the  sabbath,  281 ; 
jyerjieluiiy  of  the  sabbath,  299/  political 
obligntion  of  the  sabbath,  301  ;  jmnince 
and  duty  of  the  legislature,  303;  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  309. 

Whately's  (archbishop)  tract  on  the  sab- 
bath, 282. 

■        lectures  on  political  economy, 

1 ;  nature  and  objects  of  political  eco- 
nomy, ib, ;  denomination  of  the  science, 
2 ;  fallacies  by  which  its  progress  has 
been  retarded,  3 ;  Paine* s  definitions  of 
society  and  government,  6;  Buonapartes 
antijHithy  to  jtolitical  economy,  7 ;  pre- 
tenders to  knowledge,  8  ;  fallacies  of  Mr. 
Ricardo,  9 ;  Dr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Se- 
nior, 10 ;  character  of  Dr.  Whately's 
lectures,  li;  the  existence  of  natural  etnl^ 
12;  origin  of  civilization,  ib,;  the  influx 
ence  of  wealth  and  knowledge  on  national 
morals,  13 ;  checks  to  national  prosperity, 
15 ;  evils  of  a  minute  division  of  labour, 
ib, ;  value  of  education  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, 17 ;  importance  of  universal  edu- 
cation,  18. 

Wilks*s  letters  on  the  Bible  society  question, 
451 ;  tactics  of  the  SackvUle-street  party, 
452. 

Williams's  art.ia  Dature>  and  science  antici- 
pated, 542. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Introduclaiy  Lectures  on  Political  Economy ,  being  Part  of 
a  Course  delivered  in  Easter  Term,  MDCCCXXX'l.  By  Richard 
Whately,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall ;  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  Uiiiversity  of  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  238. 
Price  7s»    London,  1831. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  By  Thomas  Coo- 
per, M.D.,  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Political  Economy.  Second  Edition,  with  Ad- 
ditions. 8vo.  pp.  366.  Price  10s.  6</.  Colombia^  S.  Carolina. 
Hunter,  London.     1831. 

3.  The  Working-man's  Companion.  The  Rights  of  Industry :  ad- 
dressed to  the  Working-men  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the 
Author  of  ''  The  Results  of  Machinery."  §  1.  Capital  and  La- 
bour.    18mo.     1^.  sewed.    London,  1^1. 

"J^EXT  to  Theologjr  in  importance,  is  that  science  which,  next 
•^  to  Theology,  is  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state,  its  very 
name  operating  on  multitudes  of  readers  as  a  mental  scarecrow ; 
—we  mean  of  course.  Political  Economy.  As  to  its  importance, 
its  paramount  importance  in  relation  to  man'^s  secular  interests, 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  subjects  of  which  it  undertakes 
to  treat,  embrace  the  constituent  principles  of  society,  the  objects 
of  all  sound  legislation,  the  means  and  conditions  of  national 
prosperity  and  of  individual  advancement.  Its  aim  is  to  ^  ana- 
^  lyse  the  transactions  and  dealings  that  take  place  between  men 
*  who  are  combined  in  a  political  community  %  with  a  view  to  de- 
duce from  facts  and  consequences  the  true  ^  philosophy  of  com- 
^  merce'*;  taking  that  word  in  its  widest  sense,  as  comprising  all 
the  exchanges  that  take  place  in  society,  and  the  principles  of 
fiscal  legislation.  As  usually  defined,  political  economy  would  seem 
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2  On  the  Study  of  Political  Economy. 

to  be  but  a  branch,  though  a  most  comprehensive  one,  of  political 
science.  The  term  is  not,  perhaps,  very  happily  chosen,  beiif 
apt  to  suggest  vague  and  indistinct  notions ;  yet,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive with  Archbishop  Whately,  that,  when  resolved  into  its  ety- 
mology, it  implies  any  apparent  contradiction.  Economy,  the 
management  of  a  family,  or  the  administration  of  a  domestic 
estabhshment,  preserves,  in  its  application  to  the  management  of 
the  concerns  of  a  political  family,  the  same  general  import :  it  ii 
the  management  of  the  body  politic.  The  name  which  the 
learned  Prelate  would  have  preferred  as  ^  the  most  descriptive, 
'  and,  on  the  whole,  least  objectionable,  is  that  of  CateUlactia^ 
^  or  the  Science  of  Exchanges.** 

'  M^  might  be  defined^  '^  an  animal  that  makes  exchanges";  no 
other^  even  of  those  animals  which  in  other  points  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  rationality^  having,  to  all  appearance,  the  least  notion  of 
iMirtering,  or  in  any  way  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.  And  it  is 
in  this  point  of  view  alone  that  Sian  is  contemplated  by  Political 
Economy.  This  view  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  A.  Smith; 
since,  in  this  science,  the  term  wealth  is  limited  to  exchangeable  com« 
modities ;  and  it  treats  of  them  so  hi  forth  only  as  they  are,  or  are 
designed  to  be,  the  subjects  of  exchange.  But  for  this  very  reason,  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  convenient  to  describe  Political  Economy  as  the 
science  of  Exchanges,  rather  than  as  the  science  of  national  Wealth.* 

pp.  6,  7. 

The  proposed  definition  of  Man,  is  about  as  good  as  the  anciait 
one  of  a  biped  without  feathers;  but  we  have  met  with  well  suliien- 
ticated  anecdotes  of  dogs  and  elephants  who  have  acquired  veiy 
tolerable  notions  of  barter.  One  accomplished  indiviaual  of  the 
canine  species  was  in  the  practice  of  repairing  with  his  halfpenny 
to  a  purveyor  of  food,  and  paying  the  coin  m  exchange  for  his 
money'^s  worth.  We  have  a  more  substantial  objection,  however, 
against  Dr.  Whately^s  definition  of  man,  and  of  the  science  in 
question.  The  laws  of  population  have  hitherto  been  considered 
as  strictly  belonging  to  political  economy.  Now,  in  treating  of 
this  subject,  man  must,  we  presume,  be  regarded  in  other  points  of 
view  than  that  of  ^  an  animal  diat  makes  exchanges^;  ibr^  al- 
though the  subject  of  population  is  contemplated  by  political 
economists  chiefly  in  its  bearing  upon  the  value  of  labour,  whidi 
may  be  termed  an  exchangeable  commodity,  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  satisfactorily  of  such  a  subject,  without  taking  into  consi- 
deration man''s  moral  nature,  as  wdl  as  his  physiod  attributes, 
and  a  variety  of  facts  which  cannot  class  under  Catallactics. 

The  truth  is,  that  political  economy  has  come  to  mean  much 
the  same  as  political  science,  properly  so  called, — the  science  or 
art  of  governing  a  commonwealth;  ior  it  undertakes  to  ascertain 
the  principles  by  which  all  laws  affecting  trade,  agriculture,  and 
■umafiM^turing  industry,  all  fiscal  enactments,  revenue  laws,  po« 
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lice  laws,  and  eyen  colonial  affairs  should  be  regulated.  In 
short,  it  embraces  almost  every  subject  of  legislation,  except  ju- 
ridical science  and  what  may  be  termed  political  ethics,  of  which 
law  is  as  it  were  the  logic.  Now  why  not  call  the  study  at  once 
by  the  simple,  intelligible  name  of  political  science ;  retaining 
the  word  economy,  if  it  be  wanted,  as  a  subordinate  designation, 
in  reference  to  wnat  assuredly  forms  but  a  branch  of  such  inqui- 
ries,— ^the  sources  and  distribution  of  wealth  ?  To  say  that  po- 
litical  economists  treat  only  of  the  subject  of  national  wealth,  is 
not  correct  in  point  of  fact,  as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  almost 
any  work  which  embraces  the  general  range  of  inquiry.  So  long 
as  they  confine  themselves  to  such  topics  as  exchanges,  currency, 
value,  taxation,  their  inquiries  and  discussions  are  properly  de- 
scribed as  strictly  economical^  relating  only  to  the  means  by 
which  wealth  may  be  preserved  or  increased.  But  how  can  we 
treat  of  labour,  apart  mm  *  the  rights  of  industry  \  the  duties 
arising  out  of  the  social  relations,  the  condition  and  claims  of 
the  labourer  ?  How  treat  of  national  wealth,  apart  from  the  col- 
lateral poverty,  or  without  sliding  out  of  mercantile  into  statistical 
inquiries  ?  Dr.  Whately  expresses  his  wish,  that  the  complaint 
sometimes  urged  against  Political   Economists,   *  of  confining 

*  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  wealth  \  were  better  founded 
than  it  is ;  that  thcnr  would  avoid  digressing  into  questions  im- 
pertaining  to  any  other  branch  of  politics.     ^  To  inquire  how  rar 

*  wealth  is  desirable,  is  to  go  out  or  the  writer's  proper  province.' 
True,  if  the  inquiry  be  as  to  the  desirableness  of  wealth  to  the 
individual  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Not  so,  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  the  Author  himself  admits,)  if  it  relate  to  the  desir- 
ableness of  national  wealth  under  certain  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, affecting  or  endangering  the  constitution  of  society,  and 
the  permanency  of  those  institutions  by  which  wealth  itself  is 
protected.  The  effect  of  narrowing  the  object  of  inquiries  essen- 
tially involving  such  considerations,  is  only  to  ensure  their  being 
fundamentally  erroneous. 

Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  political 
science,  as  the  substitution  of  abstract  inquiries  for  sound  deduc- 
tion from  the  wide  range  of  connected  and  mutually  illustrative 
facts.  Hence,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  treatises  of  modem 
Economists  have  been  among-the  least  satisfactory;  often  dis^ 
playing  much  acute  reasoning  built  upon  some  specious  fallacy. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  fallacies  is  an  abstract  proposition  involv« 
ing  imaginary  conditions,  to  which  nothing  actual  reaUy  corre- 
sponds, and  which,  unlike  a  general  fact,  (which  is  true  on  the 
average,  and  therefore  in  a  majority  of  particular  facts,)  is  true  q£ 
no  particular  case,  is  never  reslised.  Of  this  description  is  the 
axiom,  that  '  the  rate  of  wages  must  depend  on  the  proportion 
'  which  the  whole  capital  bem  to  the  wnole  amount  of  die  Uu 
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*  bouring  population  %—  a  position  which  may  be  styled  an  imi- 
ginary  truth,  but  is  a  practical  fallacy :  that  is,  it  is  never  true  in 
fact,  because  there  are  actual  circxunstances  overlooked  in  the 
proposition,  which  destroy  the  alleged  dependence  of  the  rate  of 
wages  upon  the  aggregate  of  capital.  No  one  could  have  de- 
duced such  an  axiom  from  facts,  for  facts  supply  a  palpable  refu- 
tation of  the  statement.  The  total  amount  of  wages  received 
by  the  aggregate  labouring  population  cannot  exceed,  it  is  true, 
that  of  the  whole  capital ;  but  this  arithmetical  truism  throws  no 
light  upon  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate  of  wages. 

We  nave  referred  to  this,  simply  as  an  instance  ot  a  chiss  of 
errors  which  have  tended  not  a  Httle  to  throw  obscurity  and  un- 
certainty over  a  science  which  requires  to  be  built  upon  the  most 
cautious  induction  from  fact  and  experience.  Abstract  reasoning, 
the  semblance  of  mathematical  demonstration,  is  wholly  out  of 
place  in  such  inquiries ;  as  much  so  as  in  ethical  or  physiological 
inquiries,  or  in  purely  historical  investigation.  The  only  truths 
in  Political  economy  are  facts ;  which  i  priori  truths  seldom  are. 
That  two  and  two  make  four,  though  mathematically  certain, 
does  not,  it  has  been  remarked,  hold  good  in  *  the  aritnmetic  ik 
^  taxation  \  And  among  the  vulgar  errors  which  long  passed  for 
indisputable  maxims  of  political  science,  are  many  such  apparent 
truisms.  Dr.  Cooper,  in  shewing  the  importance  of  the  study, 
has  exhibited  a  formidable  catalogue  of  false  maxims  ^  heretofore, 
^  and  even  at  this  day,  adopted  as  true,  and  acted  on  as  benefi- 
^  cial.^  A  few  of  the  propositions  which,  as  being  contrary  to 
his  opinions,  he  would  explode  as  ^  dangerous  fallacies  \  we  should 
take  the  liberty  of  retaining,  as  deserving  of  less  summary  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
concurring  with  this  stem  Republican  in  denouncing  as  obsolete 
prejudices.  We  shall  transcribe  a  few  specimens,  as  serving  to 
illustrate  the  sort  of  opinions  which  it  is  the  object  of  political 
science  to  rectify. 

^  That  wealth  consists  in  money  or  coin. 

'  That  what  one  nation  gains  by  commerce  or  manufactures, 
another  loses. 

'  That  national  superiority  depends  on  successfully  repressing  the 
industry^  and  impoverishing  the  resources  of  other  nations. 

'  That  it  is  better  to  make  at  home  every  thing  we  want^  rather 
than  permit  other  nations  to  profit  by  selling  to  us. 

'  That  national  prosperity  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  balance  of  trade« 
as  represented  by  custom-house  entries. 

'  That  a  country  may  be  enriched  by  compelling  the  people  to  pur- 
chase during  an  indefinite  length  of  time>  inferior  commodities  at  ex- 
orbitant prices. 

'  That  population  is  always,  and  by  all  means,  to  be  encouraged. 

'  That  nigh  taxes  are  not  injurious,  because  they  urge  to  great  ex- 
ertion ;  and  when  spent  at  home^  they  foster  industry  of  all  kinds. 
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'  That  national  splendour  is  a  sure  sign  of  national  wealth  and  na- 
tional happiness. 

'  That  the  prosperity  and  increasing  riches  of  a  handful  of  manu- 
fiEulurers,  is  the  same  thing  with  national  prosperity ;  and  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  the  consumers^  are  as  nothing  in  the  scale. 

/  That  we  should  make  laws  to  increase  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
great  capitalists,  and  to  put  more  completely  under  their  subjection 
the  poor  who  work  for  them  :  that  is,  we  ought  so  to  frame  our  na« 
tional  system,  as  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.' 

Cooper,  pp.  22 — ^24. 

These  and  other  similar  maxims,  although  they  may  not  all 
have  been  distinctly  enunciated  as  axioms  of  political  science, 
have  been  both  urged  in  substance,  and  acted  upon  for  ages,  in 
every  civilized  country  of  Europe.  If  political  economy  be  a 
new  science,  it  is  an  old  craft.  There  has  always  been  afloat, 
abundance  of  unwritten  theory  respecting  all  the  matters  of  trade, 
government,  and  national  policy  to  which  it  relates ;  and  our  new 
knowledge  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  fatal  mistakes  and  mis- 
fortunes which  have  led  to  more  accurate  investigation.  True  sci- 
ence is  but  the  register  of  observation. 

It  is  a  wise  remark  of  Rousseau,  cited  in  the  invaluable  little 
tract  on  the  Rights  of  Industry,  that  ^  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
'  philosophy  to  observe  what  is  seen  every  day.** 

'  To  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  can  this  remark  be  more  fully 
applied,  than  to  that  which  relates  to  the  commonest  things  in  the 
world ;  namely,  the  Wants  of  Man,  and  the  Means  of  satisfying  them. 
...  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  even  those  who  had  ''  a 
great  deal  of  philosophy  "  first  began  to  apply  themselves  ''  to  observe 
what  is  seen  every  day  "  exercising,  in  the  course  of  human  industry, 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  condition  and  character  of  individuals 
and  nations.  The  properties  of  light  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  long  before  men  were  agreed  upon  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  production  of  a  loaf  of  bread ;  and  the  return  of  a  co- 
met after  an  interval  of  seventy-six  years,  was  pretty  accurately  fore- 
told by  Dr.  Halley,  when  legislators  were  in  almost  complete  ignorance 
of  the  principle  which  regtdiarly  brought  as  many  cabbf^s  to  Covent 
Garden  as  there  were  purchasers  to  demand  them.' 

Rights  of  Industry,  pp.  5,  6. 

But  this  principle,  that  supply  will  ultimately  be  regulated  by 
the  demand,  which  now  ranks  among  the  fundamental  axioms  of 
the  science,  is  one  which  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at,  or  to  establish,  by  any  d  priori  or  abstract  reasoning. 
Experience  and  observation  have  established  the  fact,  which  was 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  had  any  concei-n  in  such 
transactions ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  Philosophy  has 
learned  to  observe,  instead  of  prescribing  laws  of  her  own  de- 
vising. 
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The  importance  of  culdvatiiig  any  branch  of  knowledge  is,  n 
a  great  degree,  proportioned  to  Uie  positive  mass  of  ignorvaoeMd 
error  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  displace.     ^  I  inA  fir 

*  my  own  part,^  says  Dr.  Whately, '  that  there  were  no  audi  ihmg 
'  as  Political  Economy,^ — ^he  means,  no  occasion  for  such  m  ^biaf, 
no  necessity  for  directing  our  attention  to  the  study  itself  And 
he  thus  explains  himself 

*  If  men  had  alwajrs  been  secured  in  person  and  property^  and  kft 
at  fall  liberty  to  employ  both  as  they  saw  fit ;  and  had  merely  beet 
precluded  from  unjust  interference  with  each  other ; — had  the  moit 
perfect  freedom  of  Interooorse  between  all  mankind  been  always  al- 
lowed ; — ^had  there  never  been  any  wars,  nor  (whidi  in  that  case  would 
easily  have  been  avoided)  any  taxation ;— then>  though  every  ezehange 
that  took  place  would  have  been  one  of  the  phenomena  of  whidi  Po- 
litical Economy  takes  cognizance,  all  would  have  proceeded  so  amoothljt 
that  probably  no  attention  would  ever  have  been  called  to  the  aobject 
The  transactions  of  society  would  have  been  like  the  play  of  the  Inan 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  the  circulation  of  blood  in  a  heal^ 
person,  who  scarcely  knows  that  these  functions  exist.'    pp.  02,  03. 

This  is  yery  much  like  saying,  that,  if  man  had  not  fallen,  hid 
there  existed  m  his  bosom  no  bad  passions  to  generate  wars,  in- 

i'ustice,  fraud,  and  violence,  there  would  have  oeen  remiired  no 
egislation,  no  government.  Lawyers  and  kings,  as  well  as  poli- 
tical economists  and  divines,  mi^ht  then  have  b^  dispensed  with. 
8o  says  Thomas  Paine.  ^  Society  is  produced  by  our  wanta,  and 
'  government  by  our  wickedness  :  the  former  promotes  our  Iiap- 

*  piness  positively j  by  unitin|^  our  affections ;  the  latter  ncgia- 
'  fivelpy  by  restraining  our  vices.  Society  in  every  state  is  s 
'  blessing ;  but  government,  even  in  its  best  state,  is  but  a  ne- 

*  cessary  evil.  Grovemment,  like  dress,  is  the  badge  of  lost  in- 
'  nocence :  *the  palaces  of  kings  are  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
^  bowers  of  paradise.  For,  were  the  impulses  of  conscience  clear, 
'  uniform,  and  irresistibly  obeved,  man  would  need  no  other  law. 
^  giver ;  but,  that  not  being  tne  case,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  aur* 
^  render  up  a  part  of  his  property,  to  fiimish  means  for  the  pro- 

*  tection  of  the  rest.**  The  purpose  which  dictated  these  similar 
representations,  was  as  opposite  as  the  characters  of  the  writers. 
Dr.  Whately  means  to  make  a  concession  to  those  who  depreciate 
Political  Economy,  for  the  purpose  ijf  combating  with  the  greater 
advantage  their  unreasonable  prejudices,  by  shewing  that  they 
might  as  well  quarrel  with  anatomical  science  and  the  medical  art, 
which  would  have  had  no  existence  but  for  disease.  The  Author 
of  *  Common  Sense  ^  is  endeavouring  to  draw  his  reader  into  a 
concession  that  may  render  him  the  more  easily  beguiled  and  en- 
tangled by  the  sophisms  it  is  designed  to  introduce.  But,  al« 
thoi^h  thus  opposite  in  thdr  spirit,  both  statements  imply  nei* 
ther  more  nor  less  than  this ;  that,  in  a  condition  of  society  al* 
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together  different  from  what  has  ever  existed  in  this  world,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  restraints  of  Law  or  fbr  the  science 
of  Government.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  possibly,  there  might 
be  no  such  thing  as  property,  no  such  transaction  as  an  exchange 
of  the  products  of  labour.  Otherwise,  the  subject  matter  of  po- 
litical economy,  which  is  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
social  phenomena,  would  still  have  existed  and  have  deserved  at- 
tention ;  just  as  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  system 
would  have  claimed  admiration,  had  there  been  no  disease.  This, 
.  the  learned  Prelate  would  readily  admit ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage, he  expresses  his  opinion,  that,  *  if  the  time  should  ever  ar- 
'  rive,  when  the  structure  of  human  society,  and  all  the  {dienomena 
^  connected  with  it,  shall  be  as  well  understood  as  Anatomy  and 
^  Physiology,  it  will  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  even  more  striking 
'  marks  of  Divine  Wisdom.^ 

To  wish,  then,  that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  Political  Eco- 
nomy, would  be  to  wish  that  the  most  entire  ignorance  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  true  principles  by  which  the  interchanges  of 
commerce,  the  combinations  of  industry,  the  division  of  labour, 
should  be  regulated,  so  as  to  promote  individual  or  national  wel- 
fare ;  or  else,  to  wish  that  all  these  were  known  intuitively,  in- 
stinctively, and  that  human  society  exhibited  the  unerring  ope- 
ration of  such  laws  as  govern  the  republic  of  the  ants  or  the 
monarchy  of  the  bees.  But  the  wish  is  vain.  We  have  only  to 
choose  between  political  economy  and  political  disorder — between 
knowledge  and  ignorance.  We  are  at  present  in  the  uncom- 
fortable position  of  being  about  half  way  between  both ;  and  from 
this  half-knowledge,  leading  to  erroneous  views  and  erroneous 
treatment,  has  accrued  the  aggravation  of  many  evils  which  it 
was  sought  to  cure.  But  to  impute  to  Science,  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  it,  is  a  very  absurd,  though  a  very  com- 
mon mistake. 

Bonaparte  was  a  great  enemy  to  Political  Economy  :  ^  he  de- 
'  tested  the  name,^  says  Dr.  Whately;  and  his  hatred  cost  him 
dear. 

'  When  he  endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  the  Continent  with  this  country^ — means  which  Drought  on 
ultimately  the  war  which  ended  in  his  overthrow^ — there  is  no  doubt 
he  believed  himself  to  be  not  only  injuring  us^  but  consulting  the  best 
interests  of  his  own  dominions.  Indeed^  the  two  ideas  were  with  him 
inseparable ;  for,  all  that  he  had  himself  acquired  having  been  at  the 
expense  of  olhers,  he  could  not  understand  now  we  could  gain  except 
by  their  loss.  Yet,  all  the  while,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
Political  Economy,  if  an  empire  were  of  granite,  would  crumble  it  to 
pieces.  That  erroneous  Political  Economy  may  do  so,  he  evinced  by 
the  experiment  he  himself  tried :  but  to  the  last,  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  been  in  fa^t  practising  such  a  system — ^had  been  prac- 
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tising  political  economy,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  man  is  said  to 
be  practising  medicine,  unskilfully,  who  through  ignorance  prescribes 
to  nis  patient  a  poisonous  dose.'     pp.  96, 97- 

The  most  difScult  questions  in  Political  Economy,  the  learned 
Prelate  remarks,  are  every  day  discussed  among  us,  with  unhe- 
sitating confidence,  not  merely  by  empty  pretenders  to  Science, 
but  by  persons  avowedly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  boasting  of 
their  contempt  for  knowledge ;  *  persons  neither  having,  nor  pre- 
*  tending  to  have,  nor  wishing  for,  any  fixed  principles  by  which 
^  to  regulate  their  judgement  on  each  point. 

*  Questions  concerning  taxation,  tithes,  the  national  debt,  the  poor- 
laws — the  wages  which  labourers  earn,  or  ought  to  earn, — the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  different  modes  of  charity,  and  numberless  others 
belonging  to  Political  Economy, — and  many  of  them  among  the  most 
difficult,  and  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion, — are 
debated  perpetually,  not  merely  at  public  meetings,  but  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  and  decisions  of  them  boldly  pronounced,  by  many 
who  utterlv  disclaim  having  turned  their  attention  to  Political  Eco- 
nomy. The  right  management  of  public  affairs  in  respect  of  these 
and  such  like  points,  is  commonly  acknowledged  to  call  for  men  of 
both  powerful  and  well  cultivated  mind ;  and  yet,  if  every  man  of 
common  sense  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  at  the  first  glance,  on 
such  points,  without  either  having  made  them  the  subject  of  regular 
study,  or  conceiving  that  any  such  is  requisite,  it  would  follow  that 
the  art  of  government  (as  far  at  least  as  regards  that  extensive  and 
muhifarious  department  of  it,  pertaining  to  National  Wealth)  must 
be  the  easiest  of  all  arts ;— easier  than  even  the  common  handicraft 
trades,  in  which  no  one  will  knowingly  employ  a  man  who  has  not 
been  regularly  taught.  And  the  remark  of  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern 
to  his  son,  *'  Quam  parv&  sapientia  r^tur  mundus,"  must  be  under- 
stood to  apply  not  only  to  what  is,  but  to  what  ought  to  be,  the  state 
of  things. 

*  Many  of  you  probably  have  met  with  the  story  of  some  gentleman, 
(I  suppose  it  is  usually  fathered  on  a  native  of  a  neighbouring  island,) 
who,  on  being  asked  whether  he  could  play  on  the  violin,  made  an- 
swer, that  he  reaUydid  not  know  whether  he  could  or  not,  because  he 
had  never  tried.  There  is  at  least  more  modestv  in  this  expression  of 
doubt,  than  those  shew,  who,  having  never  triea  to  learn  the  very  ru- 
diments of  Political  Economy,  are  yet  quite  sure  of  their  competence 
to  discuss  its  most  difficult  questions. 

*  You  may  perhaps  wonder  how  it  is,  that  men  should  conceal  from 
themselves  and  from  each  other  so  glaring  an  absurdity.  I  believe  it 
is  generally  in  this  way :  they  profess  and  intend  to  keep  clear  of  all 
questions  of  Political  Economy ;  and  imagine  themselves  to  have  done 
so,  by  having  kept  clear  of  the  names.  The  subjects  which  constitute 
the  proper  and  sole  province  of  the  science,  they  do  not  scruple  to  sub- 
mit to  extemporaneous  discussion,  provided  they  but  avoid  the  title  by 
which  that  saence  b  commonly  designated.'    pp.  84—66. 
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How  much  the  nation  has  suffered  from  this  presumptuous, 
unteachable  ignorance  in  those  depositaries  of  the  collective  wis- 
dom who  glory  in  being  of  the  old  school,  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove,  but  difficult  to  calculate.  These  old-school  politicians 
have  never  discovered,  however,  any  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
the  theories  of  the  new  school  economists,  when  they  fell  in  with 
their  own  interests.  When  Mr.  Ricardo  demonatratedy  that  rent 
is  no  component  part  of  price,  because  the  market-price  of  grain 

1>roduced  from  high-rented,  ffood  land,  and  from  low.rented,  inrerior 
and,  is  the  same,  the  precious  fallacy  was  welcomed  as  the  de- 
cision of  an  oracle.  Yet,  by  the  same  reasoning  it  might  be 
proved,  that  profits  are  not  a  component  part  of  price  ;  since  the 

f>rice  of  com  is  the  same  in  the  market,  whether  produced  from 
and  that  yields  a  profit  to  the  farmer,  or  from  land  on  which  all 
the  profits  of  cultivation  are  absorbed  by  the  expenses.  And  if 
neither  rent  nor  profits  determine  price,  neither,  according  to  Mr. 
M'CuUoch,  do  wages ;  for,  in  his  examination  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  asked  whether  he  considered 
that,  when  wages  rise,  the  price  of  commodities  will  increase,  he 
replied :  *  I  do  not  think  that  a  real  rise  of  wages  has  any  effect 
*  whatever,  or  but  a  very  imperceptible  one,  on  the  price  of  com- 
'  modities.**  What  is  it  then,  the  learned  Philosopher  was  asked, 
that  does  affect  prices  ?  Answer :  ^  An  increase  or  diminution  of 
^  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  com^ 
^  modity.""  How  admirably  this  explains  the  fact,  that  the  im- 
mense saving  of  agricultural  labour  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
the  improved  husbandry  of  large  farms,  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  thirty  years  ago,  was  coeval  with  the  reign  of  high  prices 
and  high  profits  too ! 

It  is  far  from  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  attempt 
an  enumeration,  much  less  any  discussion  of  the  various  questions 
which  divide  the  old  and  modem  schools.  Our  object  is,  to  illus- 
trate the  sovereign  and  urgent  necessity  of  acquiring  right  views 
and  clear  opinions  upon  matters  of  universal  and  every  day  in- 
terest. We  wish  that  the  compliment  paid  to  us  by  the  Ame- 
rican Professor  were  better  founded.  *  In  England  and  Scot- 
^  land  \  says  Dr.  Cooper,  ^  no  well  informed  gentleman  is  per- 
^  mitted  to  be  ignorant  of  the  labours  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus, 
^  and  Ricardo,  any  more  than  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Pope.^ 
In  his  profound  admiration  of  the  discoveries  of  Ricardo  and 
Malthus,  we  must  profess  that  we  do  not  sympathize.  Their  writ- 
ings have  tended  to  lead  the  public  far  away  from  the  true  path 
of  inquiry,  and  to  convert  a  science  resting  on  observation,  historic 
fact,  and  practical  evidence,  into  a  scholastic  debate  respecting 
the  mere  technicalities  of  expression,  or  a  hideous  chain  of  para- 
doxes at  apparent  war  with  religion  and  humanity. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  little  ground  has  been  afforded  for  the  ex- 
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pecUtion,  that  the  scioice  of  political  economy  will  be  greatly 
advanced  by  University  professorships.  Much  good  may  accrue 
from  them,  however,  indirectly,  by  their  having  the  effect  of  dis- 
pelling the  prejudices  against  the  study  prevailing  among  those 
who  are  destined  to  become  the  territorial  proprietors  and  le^s- 
lators  of  the  country ;  prejudices  partly  arising  from  the  notion 
that  its  conclusions  are  hostile  to  the  truths  of  religion,  partly 
from  the  dry,  repulsively  abstruse,  and  apparently  uncertain  cha- 
racter of  the  study.  It  was  with  a  view  to  combat  these  pre- 
judices, and  to  remove  the  erroneous  impressions  in  which  they 
have  their  origin,  that  Dr.  Whately  was  induced  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Oxford  Professorship,  recently  founded  by 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  who  has  by  this  en- 
lightened application  of  his  wealth,  entitled  himself  to  the  gra- 
titude of  his  country.     *  By  accepting  the  endowment  of  a  Pro- 

*  fessorship  of  Political  Economy,  the  University,'  Dr.  Whately 
remarks,  ^  may  be  regarded  as  having  borne  her  public  testimony 

*  against  the  existing  prejudice ;  and  as  having  thus  rendered  an 

*  important  service  to  the  public,  independently  of  the  direct  be- 

*  nefits  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  the  science.** 

'  I  trusty'  adds  the  learned  Prelate^  *  that  before  many  years  shall 
have  elapsed^  the  views  of  the  University  in  accepting^  and  of  her  pub- 
lic-spirited Benefactor  in  founding,  the  Professorship,  will  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  realized ; — that  idle  prejudices  against  the  science 
will  be  done  away  by  a  distinct  view  of  its  real  character ; — and  that 
there  will  be  no  one  who  will  not  be  ashamed  of  employing,  much 
more  of  deliberately  recommending,  (as  some  have  ventured  to  do,)  un- 
defined language,  and  a  loose  style  of  reasoning,  in  a  subject  in  which 
the  most  careful  accuracy  of  expression  is  most  especially  called  for. 
The  time  is  not,  I  trust,  fiur  distant,  when  it  ^vill  be  r^arded  as  dis- 
creditable, not  to  have  regularly  studied  those  subjects,  respecting 
which,  even  now,  every  one  is  expected  to  feel  an  interest — ^most  are 
ready  to  adopt  opinions — and  many  are  called  on  to  form  practical  de- 
cisions.'   pp.  ix— xi. 

By  undertaking  the  novel  duties  of  this  not  very  inviting  ap- 
pointment, Dr.  Whately,  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Senior,  (the 
first  professor  on  Mr.  Drummond's  foundation,  and  now  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  King's  College,)  have  honourably 
evinced  their  public  spirit  and  their  ardent  desire  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  liberal  knowledge.  Mr.  Senior  commenced  his 
labours  with  two  lectures  (delivered  in  Easter  Term,  1828)  on 
the  subject  of  Population  ;  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  his 
object,  to  vindicate  the  political  mathematics  of  Malthus  from  the 
practical  conclusions  to  which  his  principles  lead,  b^  means  of 
some  ingenious  distinctions,  which  he  afWrwarda  admits,  in  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Malthus  himself,  to  be  in  great  measure  ver- 
bal   Afker  having  shewn  a  disposition  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
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East  India  College  Professor,  he  seems  to  lose  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  and  to  succumb  under  his  authority.  The  next  ^ear, 
Mr.  Senior  delivered  three  lectures  ^  on  the  cost  of  obtaming 

*  money,  and  on  some  effects  of  private  and  Government  paper 

*  money  ,^ — a  topic  not  very  happily  adapted  to  a  university 
audience.     In  Easter  Term,  1830,  he  chose  for  his  subject,  ^  The 

*  Rate  of  Wages  ;^  and  the  three  lectures  were  published,  with  a 
preface  ^  on  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  present  Distresses*^ 
These  lectures  are  characterized  by  little  originality,  and  certainly 
throw  no  very  strong  li^ht  upon  the  main  question :  they  exhibit, 
in  fact,  a  perplexity  arising  from  the  very  modesty  of  the  Author. 
Mr.  Maltnus,  in  apologizing  for  venturing  to  controvert  the  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Ricardo^s  principles,  expresses  a  feeling  of  defer- 
ence similar  to  what,  we  cannot  but  think,  must  have  hampered 
Mr.  Senior.  ^  I  have  so  very  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Ricardo^s 
'  talents  as  a  political  economist,^  he  says,  ^  and  so  entire  a  con- 
'  viction  of  his  perfect  sincerity  and  love  of  truth,  that  I  frankly 
'  own,  I  have  sometimes  felt  almost  staggered  by  his  authority, 
'  while  I  have  remained  unconvinced  by  his  reasonings.  I  have 
'  thought  that  I  must  unaccountably  have  overlooked  some  essen- 

*  tial  point,  either  in  my  own  view  of  the  subject,  or  in  his.**  This 
kind  of  doubt  is  both  creditable  and  salutary  to  one  who  is  but 
feeling  his  way  into  an  intricate  inquiry  which  is  as  yet  new  to 
him.  The  thoughts  flow  clearer  firom  having  met  with  such  ob- 
structions in  their  channel.  But  a  man  must  throw  aside  the 
trammels  of  pupillage,  before  he  can  with  advantage  become  a 
teacher.  The  greatest  service,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Malthus  has 
rendered  to  the  science,  is  by  his  confutation  of  those  very  reason* 
ings  by  which  he  was  staggered.  Mr.  Senior  is  evidently  far 
from  being  reconciled  to  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  school  to  which 
he  has  attached  himself;  for  he  is  disposed  to  reject  some  of  the 
very  conclusions  which  naturally  and  logically  flow  from  the 
theories  he  has  adopted.  But,  as  has  been  remarked  by  an  Ame- 
rican Reviewer,  who  has  examined  his  Lectures  with  much  acute- 
ness,  ^  while  he  rejects  the  conclusion  out  of  deference  to  facts,  he 

*  retains  the  premises  from  respect  to  authority.'* 

Dr.  Whately  adopted  a  safer,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
useful  course,  by  commencing  his  labours  in  this  new  field  with 
lectures  of  a  character  avowedly  and  strictly  introductory.  These 
lectures  are  eight  in  number.  The  first  four  are  occupied  with  a 
vindication  of  the  science,  and  an  exposure  of  the  mistakes  and 
prejudices  prevailing  with  regard  to  its  nature  and  tendency.  In 
the  fourth  lecture,  its  connexion  with  Natural  Theology  is  briefly 
adverted  to,  as  affording  illustration  of  the  Divine  wisdom  dis*- 
played  in  the  provisions  for  the  existence,  the  well-being,  and  the 
progress  of  Society.  And  here,  the  learned  Lecturer,  not  unfor- 
getnil  of  his  higher  character  as  a  religious  teadier,  takes  occasi<m 
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to  advert  to  the  grand  and  overwhelming  difSculty  which  crosses, 
in  some  direction  or  other,  every  branch  of  human  inquiry,  how 
devious  soever  from  what  may  seem  its  native  region,  and  to  which 
many  would  wish  to  confine  it.  It  meets  us  alike  in  physical 
science,  in  intellectual  philosophy,  in  economical,  and  in  metaphy- 
sical inquiries.  Now  it  assumes  the  shape  of  physical  evil,  of 
disease,  aberration,  and  suffering ;  now  that  of  moral  disorder, 
depraved  tendency,  or  degraded  nature.  It  is  like  a  fissure  run- 
ning deep  through  successive  strata,  and  evidently  distinct  from 
their  natural  formation; — ^a  rent  produced  by  some  awful  con- 
vulsion, but  extending  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  social 
system. 

*  In  every  part  of  the  universe/  remarks  Dr.  Whatcly,  '  we  see 
marks  of  wise  and  benevolent  design  ;  and  yet^  we  see  in  many  instances 
apparent  frustrations  of  this  design ;  we  see  the  productiveness  of  the 
earth  interrupted  bv  unfavourable  seasons^ — the  structure  of  the  ani- 
mal frame  enfeebled,  and  its  functions  impaired,  by  disease, — and  vast 
multitudes  of  living  beings  exposed,  from  various  causes,  to  suffering 
and  to  premature  destruction.  In  the  moral  and  political  world,  wars 
and  civil  dissention, — tyrannical  governments,  unwise  laws,  and  all 
evils  of  this  class,  correspond  to  the  inundations,  the  droughts,  the  tor« 
nados,  and  the  earthquakes  of  the  natural  world.  We  cannot  give  a 
satisfoctory  account  of  either ; — we  cannot,  in  short,  explain  the  great 
difficulty,  which,  in  proportion  as  we  reflect  attentively,  we  shall  more 
and  more  perceive  to  be  the  only  difficulty  in  theology^  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  Universe. 

'  But  two  things  we  can  accomplish ;  which  are  very  important,  and 
which  are  probably  all  that  our  present  faculties  and  extent  of  know- 
ledge can  attain  to.  One  is>  to  perceive  dearly,  that  the  difficulty  in 
question  is  of  no  unetmal  pressure,  but  bears  equally  heavy  on  Deism  and 
on  Christianity,  and  on  various  different  interpretations  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme ;  and  consequently  can  furnish  no  valid  objection  to  any 
one  scheme  of  religion  in  particular.  Another  point  which  is  attain- 
able is,  to  perceive,  amidst  all  the  admixture  of  evil,  and  all  the  seem- 
ing disorder  of  conflicting  agencies,  a  general  tendency  nevertheless 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  wise  and  beneficent  designs.' 

pp.  114— 116. 

In  the  ensuing  lecture,  Dr.  Whately  examines  the  hypothesis 
which  supposes  mankind  to  have  emerged  from  barbarism,  and 
gradually  to  have  raised  themselves  to  the  higher  stages  of  civi. 
Iization ;  and  he  shews,  that  all  the  historical  evidence  of  which  a 
negative  position  is  susceptible,  is  against  the  supposition,  putting 
aside  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  No  savage  tnbe  appears  ever 
to  have  risen  into  civilization,  except  throu^  the  aid  of  others 
who  were  civilized ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that 
all  savages  must  originally  have  degenerated  from  a  more  civi- 
lized state  of  existence.  The  true  origin  of  civilization,  then, 
must  have  been  Divine  instruction.    Not  that  a  knowledge  of  all 
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the  arts  of  life  was  divinely  communicated  to  the  first  race  of 
mankind ;  but  the  state  in  which  they  were  placed,  was  such  as 
at  once  enabled  and  incited  them  to  commence  and  continue  a 
course  of  advancement,  and  was  therefore  far  removed  from  what 
is  called  a  state  of  nature,  that  is,  the  unnatural,  denaturalised 
state  of  barbarism.  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  sanc- 
tioned as  much  by  historical  fact  as  by  Scripture,  it  is  imiformly 
found,  that  society  must  have  been  brought  up  to  a  certain  start- 
ing-point of  civilization,  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  first  gene- 
ration of  mankind  appears  to  have  been  placed,  before  the  tend- 
ency to  advancement  comes  into  operation.  But,  that  point 
being  attained,  ^  the  causes  which  tend  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
*  wealth  in  a  ratio  even  greater  than  the  increase  of  population^ 
^  and  to  the  growth  of  all  that  we  call  by  the  collective  name 
^  Civilization^  are  thenceforward  at  work ;  with  more  or  less  cer- 
'  tainty  and  rapidity,  according  as  the  obstacles  are  less  or  more 
^  powerful ;  and  no  boundary  to  the  efforts  of  these  causes  seems 
^  assignable.'* 

In  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Lectures,  the  Author  traces  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  from  what  may  be  viewed  as  the  primitive 
condition  of  society ;  rude,  but  not  barbarous ;  in  possession  of 
the  simplest  and  most  essential  arts,  a  certain  degree  of  division 
of  labour,  and  a  recognition  and  tolerable  security  of  property. 
He  shews  how  diversity  of  production,  arising  from  the  division 
of  labour,  would  lead  to  more  and  more  frequent  exchanges  ;  till 
barter  would  naturally  be  superseded  by  the  employment  of  the  sign 
and  pledge  of  commodities ;  that  is,  money.  He  next  examines 
how  far  the  progress  of  society  in  wealth,  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  are  in  themselves  favourable  to  moral  improvement, 
or  the  reverse.  ^  The  presumptions,^  it  is  remarked,  ^  are  on  the 
'  affirmative  side.' 

*  For^  in  the  first  place^  there  is  one  antecedent  presumption^  from 
what  we  know  of  the  divine  dispensations^  both  natural  and  superna- 
tural. I  am  aware^  what  caution  is  called  for  in  any  attempt  to  reason 
a  priori  from  our  notions  of  the  character  and  designs  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  But  in  this  case  there  is  a  clear  analogy  before  us.  We  know 
that  GU)d  placed  the  Human  Species  in  such  a  situation^  and  endued 
them  with  such  fioumlties  and  propensities,  as  would  infallibly  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  Society  in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  life  ;  in- 
stead of  either  creating  Man  a  different  kind  of  Being,  or  leaving  him 
in  that  wild  and  uninstructed  state,  from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
could  never  have  emerged.  Now  if  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
advancement  be  a  continual  progress  from  bad  to  worse, — if  the  in- 
crease oi  wealth,  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers,  tend, 
not  to  the  improvement,  but  rather  to  the  depravation,  of  the  moral 
character, — we  may  safely  pronounce  this  to  be  at  variance  with  all 
analogy ; — a  complete  reversal  of  every  other  appointment  that  we  see 
throughout  creation.    And  it  is  completely  at  variance  with  the 
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Y^aled  will  of  God.    Fw,  the  great  inipediineiits  to  the  progrew  I  am 
speaking  of,  are,  war  and  disBention  or  every  kind>  inaecarity  of  pro* 

Serty,  indoleiice  and  neglect  of  providing  for  ourselves,  and  for  thoae 
ependent  on  us*  Now  God  has  forbidden  Man  to  kill,  and  to  steal ; 
He  has  inculcated  on  him  gentleness,  honesty,  submission  to  lawfiil 
authority,  and  industry  in  providing  for  his  own  household :  if,  there- 
fore,  the  advancement  in  national  wealth,  which  is  found  to  be,  by  the 
appointment  of  Providence,  the  result  of  obedience  to  these  preoepta 
— if,  I  say,  this  advancement  naturaUv  tends  to  counteract  tnat  im- 
provement of  the  moral  character,  which  the  same  Qod,  has  pointed 
oat  to  us  as  the  mat  business  of  this  life,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  He  has  given  contradictory  commands ; — that  He  has 
directed  us  to  pursue  a  oonrse  of  action,  which  leads  to  an  end  the 
very  opposite  of  what  we  are  required  to  aim  at* 

'  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  as  the  tendeaeiea  to- 
wards selfishness  and  rapacity— cruelty— deceit — sensuality — and  all 
other  vices,  exist  in  all  mankind  in  ever?  state  of  society ;  so,  the 
counteracting  and  restraining  principles,  of  Prudenoe,  M orality»  and 
Religion,  wiH  have  the  less  or  the  more  sway,  (sp^Jdng  ffencarally, 
and  taking  a  sodetv  in  the  mass,)  according  as  eadi  commumty  ia  less 
or  more  advanced  from  a  state  ot  rude  ana  barbarian  ignorance*  Sa- 
vages, it  should  be  remembered,  and  all  men  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proadi  the  condition  of  savages,  are  men  in  respect  of  their  passiont, 
while,  in  intellect,  they  are  ckUdren,  Those  who  speak  of  a  state  of 
nature,  i.  e.  of  uncultivated  nature,  as  one  of  pure  and  virtuous  sim- 
plicity, and  regard  vice  as  something  introduced,  imported,  and  arti- 
ficial, are  ignorant  of  what  they  might  learn  fiom  observstien,  and 
even  from  consciousness,  as  well  as  £tom  Scripture— the  oorruptioQ  of 
human  nature.  The  actual  existence  of  this — the  proneneas,  i.  e.  eC 
Man  to  let  the  baser  propensities  bear  rule  over  Keason  and  Con- 
science, and  to  misdirect  his  conduct  accordingly — thb  oorruption,  or 
original-sin,  or  frailty,  or  sinfulness,  or  whatever  name  it  may  be  called 
by,  is,  I  say,  in  respect  of  its  actual  existence,  not  a  matter  of  Reve- 
lation, (any  more  than  that  the  sun  gives  light  by  day,)  but  of  expe- 
rience. What  Revelation  does  teach  us,  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  merely  by  bad  education,  nnwise  laws,  excess  of  artificial 
refinement,  or  any  such  cause,  but  arises  from  something  inherent  in 
the  human  breast ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  before  us  the  recorded  case 
of  those  who  fell  from  a  state  of  innocence,  when  none  of  those  other 
causes  existed.'    pp.  179—183. 

After  adducing  some  further  consideradons  in  support  of  thia 
cheering  belief,  tnat,  as  a  general  rule,  advancement  in  national 
promenty  must  be  favourable  to  moral  im|}roYement,  and  pointing 
out  toe  causes  which  have  led  to  the  opposite  opinion ;  the  Author 
sums  up  his  argument  in  the  condusion,  that  ^  as  the  Moat  HiA 
*  has  evidently  fimned  society  with  a  tendency  to  advancement  in 
'  national  wealth,  so  He  haa  dengned  and  fitted  ua  to  advance,  br 
^  means  ot  that,  in  virtue,  and  true  wisdom,  and  happiness.*  Such 
ia  the  apfMienideaigngf  a  bomuifal  Prvndnice,— amoi:^,  litllier- 
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to,  no  natkm  baa  properly  and  adequately  availed  itself  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  increased  and  increasing  national  wealth  holds 
out  in  respect  of  moral  advancement.  Some  remarks  'on  the 
'  difficulties  and  dangers  most  peculiar  to  a  wealthy  communitjr, 
^  and  on  the  faults  iniich  its  members  are  most  apt  to  commit,  m 
'  not  rightly  availing  themselves  of  its  peculiar  advantages, — in 

*  not  rightly  estimating  those  duties,  and  guarding  against  those 
'  dangers  which  are  especially  connected  with  such  a  state  of 

*  things^'' — form  the  subject  of  the  concluding  lecture. 

Many  are  the  circumstances  incident  to  a  wealthy  community, 
which  may  lessen  or  counteract  the  favourable  results  of  national 
prosperity  in  refer«»ce  to  the  moral  condition  of  society.  Among 
these.  Dr.  Whately  enumerates,  unwise  laws, — such  as  game- 
laws,  and  laws  whose  object  is  the  exclusion  of  foreign  productions 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  domestic  industrv ;  the  tendency  of 
such  enactments  being  ^  to  arm  i^inst  the  laws  lar^  bodies  of 
^  persons  not,  in  the  outset,  destitute  of  all  moral  pnndple,  but 
^  whose  mode  of  life  is  a  fit  training  to  make  them  become  so, — 

*  namely  poachers  and  smi^glers.**  Slavery,  war,  a  corrupt  religion, 
a  defective  state  of  criminal  law,  are  also  briefly  noticed  among 
the  active  causes  of  demoralization  ;  and  also,  an  esccessive  ine- 
quality in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  ^  If  a  large  proportion  of 
'  the  wealth  of  a  community  consist  of  the  enormous  and  over* 
'  grown  fortunes  of  a  few,  that  community  has  by  no  means  such  pro- 
^  mising  prospects  in  respect  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  advance^ 

*  ment  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  or  even  of  the  possessors  of  tho86 
^  fortunes,  with  one  that  enjovs  a  gveater  difiusion  of  wealth.^  Here, 
the  question  may  suggest  itsm.  How  far  is  such  excessive  inequality 
the  natural  and  certain  concomitant  of  an  advanced  stage  of 
national  prosperity  ?  and  if  not,  to  what  errors  in  legislation 
is  the  evil  attributable  ?  A  satisfactory  solution  of  this  most  de- 
licate problem  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  poutical  science  that  could  be  offered.  One  circumstance 
noticed  by  the  Author  as  more  immediately  connected  with  na^ 
tional  wealth,  whidi  may  prove  unfavourable  to  national  morality, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  when  carried  to  a  great 
extent ; — ^  the  evil  of  reducing  each  man  too  much  to  the  condi- 

*  tion  of  a  mere  machine,  or  rather  of  one  part  of  a  machine ;  the 
'  result  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  narrowed,  the  in- 
^  tellectual  fiBundties  undeveloped,  or  imperfectly  and  partially  de- 
^  veloped,  through  the  too  great  oonc^itration  of  the  attentioa 
^  on  the  performance  of  a  single  and  sometimes  very  simple  opera- 
^  tion.**  The  evil  is  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith  in  a  passage  cited  by 
the  learned  Lecturer.  ^  The  man  whose  whole  li&  is  spent  in  per- 
'  forming  a  few  simple  operations,  of  whidi  the  effects  too  are,  per- 
^  baps,  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  has  no  oocasicm  to 
^  Wfft  his  UBJterstanding,  or  to  exerduie  his  invention  in  finding 
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^  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which  never  oocur.  He 
^  naturally  loses,  therefore,  Uie  halnt  of  such  exertion,  and  gene- 
^  rally  becomes  as  stupid  Mid  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for  a  ho- 
'  man  creature  to  become.  •  .  .  His  dexterity  at  his  own  parti- 
^  cular  trade  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  be  acquired  at  the  expense 
^  of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  martial  virtues.  But,  in  eveiy 
^  improved  and  civilised  society,  this  is  the  state  in  which  m 
^  labouring  poor,  that*  is,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  must  ne- 
'  cessarily  fall,  unless  Government  takes  some  pams  to  prevent  it.^ 
This  consecjuence  of  the  division  of  labour  is  fiir,  however,  from 
being  pecubar  to  an  improved  or  wealthy  state  of  society :  it  must 
equiUly  attend  upon  the  very  earliest  stages  of  civilisation. 
Even  in  that  rude  state  which  precedes  the  introduction  or  im- 

Sovement  of  manufactures,  the  ploughman,  the  woodman,  the 
Tier,  the  wheelwright,  the  carpenter,  the  tinman,  and  other 
humble  artisans  and  labourers,  would  be  placed  in  the  condition 
here  described  as  so  fatal  to  intelli^nce ;  that  of  spending  a  whole 
life  in  the  performance  of  a  few  smiple  operations.  Nor  would  it 
be  found  at  all  borne  out  by  fact,  that  the  dexterous  mechanic 
whose  employment  is  absolutely  uniform  and  stationary,  is,  on 
the  average,  inferior  in  imderstanding,  judgement,  or  a  suscepti- 
bility of  ^  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment,''  to  the  Sffricul- 
tural  labourer,  the  shepherd,  the  pedlar,  or  the  backwoodisman. 
Dr.  Whately  admits,  that  Adam  Smith,  in  the  long  passage  ex- 
tracted, ^  greatly  overrates  the  intelligence,  thoughtfulness,  and 
^  mental  activity  of  barbarians,^  which  he  contrasts  with  the  men- 
tal torpor  of  the  lower  orders  in  a  civilised  society ;  if  ^  he  has 
'  not  mfich  exaggerated  the  stupid  narrowmindedness  of  the  la- 
*  bouring  classes  where  their  education  is  totally  neglected.^ 
There  is  exag^ration  in  both  parts  of  the  picture ;  and,  besides 
this,  the  very  unportant  fact  is  overlooked,  that,  in  the  barhuous 
societies,  that  education  of  the  lower  classes  is  impossible,  which 
the  division  of  labour  so  greatly  facDitates.  The  evils  here  at- 
tributed to  an  excessive  division  of  labour,  are  chargeable  only  on 
the  exaction  of  excessive  labour.  It  is  not  the  labourer's  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  one  part  of  a  machine  by  the  simple, 
uniform  nature  of  his  employment,  that  leads  to  the  unhappy  re- 
sults described,  but  his  being  compelled  to  work  sixteen  hours  of 
the  four-and-twenty  in  order  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence;  which 
is  no  necessary  consequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  nor,  we 
apprehend,  of  an  advancement  in  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Another  inconvenience  adverted  to  as  resulting  from  a  him 
degree  of  division  of  labour,  is,  *  the  additional  liability  to  the 
^  evil  of  being  thrown  out  of  employment.^  This  inconvenience, 
though  it  may  be  greatly  mitigated,  cannot,  Dr.  Whately  thinkft, 
be  entirely  obviated  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  witnout  iR>t 
only  foregoing  the  advantage  of  the  division  of  labourj  but  infiro- 
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during  the  most  oppressive  compulsory  enactments.  It  is,  how« 
ever,  a  fortunate  coimtervailin^  circumstance,  that,  in  those  em* 
ployments  which  are  the  most  liahle  to  fluctuation,  wages  are  ge- 
nerally the  highest ;  so  that,  in  jirosperous  times,  the  workman 
of  steady  habits  may  make  some  httle  provision  that  shall  enable 
him,  when  employment  falls  short,  to  subsist  for  a  time,  till  hd 
ean  procure  his  livelihood  by  other  means  or  in  another  neigh* 
bournood.  Of  these  two  evils,  however,  the  contraction  of  the 
faculties  and  mental  debasement  resulting  from  a  too  limited  ranee 
of  occupation,  and  the  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  work,  the 
appropnate  remedies  are  to  be  found.  Dr.  Whately  justly  re- 
marks, in  ^judicious  education  and  habits  of  provident  frugality.* 
And  ^  that  advanced  state  of  Society  which  is  the  most  exposed 
^,  to  the  evils,  is  also  the  most  favourable  to  the  application  of  the 

*  remedies.^ 

'  A  small  d^ree  of  care  in  edacation  will  diminish  the  extreme  help- 
lessness  which  is  often  found  in  manufacturing  labourers.  The  wo- 
men in  particular  are  often  so  improvident,  in  devoting  themselves  ex- 
clusively and  unremittingly  to  a  single  operation,  for  the  sake  of  earn- 
ing higher  wages  for  the  present,  that  they  grow  up  ignorant  of  the 
common  domestic  offices ;  and  when  they  marry,  are  wholly  dependent 
on  such  as  they  hire  for  those  purposes ;  so  that  a  fall  of  wages,  or 
want  of  work,  reduces  their  families  to  a  state  of  much  greater  dis- 
comfort than  others,  with  the  same  absolute  poverty,  have  to  encoun- 
ter. The  plan  has  been  adopted,  accordingly,  in  many  schools,  of 
teaching  the  children,  even  of  both  sexes,  both  needlework  and  several 
other  little  manual  arts,  which  at  all  times  may  be  a  convenience  to 
them,  and,  in  emergencies,  may  materially  alleviate  the  pressure  of 
distress.'    p.  224. 

The  importance  of  this  suggestion  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
are  practically  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  who  are  aware  how  much  the  suffer- 
ing and  moral  degradation  of  the  poor  are  increased  by  their  igno- 
rance of  the  most  needful  arts  of  domestic  economy.     ^  Cottage 

*  comforts  **  will  cost  one  family  less  than  a  bare  subsistence  will 
another  *.     Nor  does  that  deserve  the  name  of  education,  which 


*  A  case  in  point  has  recently  come  under  our  observation,  which 
may  be  worth  detailing.  We  know  two  families  residing  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  in  houses  of  the  same  rent ;  the  fiather  and  mother, 
in  each  instance,  hard-working,  honest,  and  sober  persons.  The  one 
man  earns  twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  his  wife  and  boys  earn  several 
shillings  in  addition.  The  other  man  earns  eleven  shiliinss  a  week ; 
his  wife,  nothins ;  and  he  has  two  or  three  unproductive  children.  Yet, 
the  latter  family  live  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort :  the  former, 
from  the  mismanagement  of  the  ill-taugnt,  though  well-meaning  wife, 
are  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  discomfort  and  uneasiness. 

VOL.  VII. — N.s.  c 
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does  not  tend  to  qualify  for  the  most  necessary  employments  of 
after  life. 

Dr.  Whately  is  no  adrocate,  however,  for  a  niggard,  jealous, 
timid,  and  reluctant  impartation  of  the  boon  of  education  to  the 
lower  classes.  He  is  the  firm,  explicit  and  enlightened  fliend  of 
the  most  liberal  diffusion  of  knowledge.  His  sentiments  on  this 
point  do  him  the  highest  honour ;  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
Oxford  should  have  heard  such  doctrines  from  one  of  her  Pro- 
fessors ;  still  more,  that  they  should  have  proceeded  from  one 
whose  recent  elevation  to  almost  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dimity 
in  poor  benighted  Ireland,  will  place  in  his  hands  so  much  power 
and  influence  at  this  critical  juncture.  Mandeville,  in  a  treatise 
against  Sunday  Schools,  throws  out  a  remark  worthy  of  a  West 
India  planter  or  a  Turkish  pasha :  ^  If  a  horse  knew  as  much  as 
*  a  man,  I  should  not  like  to  be  his  rider.'  Dr.  Whately  forcibly 
replies : — 

*  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  beyond  what  was  in  the  Author's  mind. 
It  would  be  not  only  unsafe,  but  unjust,  to  treat  a  rational  being 
(which  on  that  supposition  the  horse  would  be)  as  a  slave  ;  governed 
not  for  his  own  benefit,  (however  humanely,)  but  for  his  master's.  I^ 
in  any  country,  it  is  the  settled  plan  to  keep  the  lower  orders  in  this 
kind  of  brutish  subjection,  it  is  at  least  consistent  to  keep  them  in 
brutish  ignorance  also.  But  where  they  are  admitted  not  only  to 
freedom,  but  also,  many  of  them,  to  a  share  of  political  power,  it  i« 
the  height  of  inconsistency  to  neglect  any  means  of  instructing  them 
how  to  make  a  good  use  of  their  advantages.  It  seems  preposterous 
to  reckon  a  man  fit  to  take  a  part  in  the  management  of  a  ship,  and 
yet  unfit  to  learn  any  thing  of  navigation.'    p.  218. 

'  Many  apprehend  misdiief  from  what  they  call  over'-educatiom  rf 
the  mass  of  the  people  ;  the  too  great  amount,  or  too  sudden  increase 
of  the  knowledge  placed  within  their  reach, — of  their  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  their  disposition  to  think  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. They  are  thence,  it  is  said,  disposed  to  be  puffed  up  with 
conceit  at  their  superiority  to  their  unenhghtened  forefathers,  arrogant, 
and  averse  to  subordination ;  deeming  themselves  competent  to  decide 
on  every  question ;  rashly  embracing  crude  theories,  and  craving  afber 
innovation,  from  an  idea  that  all  ancient  institutions  must  be  either 
obsolete  remnants  of  a  state  of  general  barbarism  and  darkness,  or  con- 
trivances of  fraudulent  oppressors  for  imposing  on  the  simple. 

'  I  am  fiar  from  thinking  that  serious  dangers  of  this  kind  do  not  arise 
as  accompaniments  of  the  progress  of  Society,  in  wealth,  and  in  know.* 
ledge  and  intelligence.  But  I  am  convinced  they  do  not  arise  from 
the  too  great  amount,  or  too  great  diffusion,  of  mental  cultivation,  but 
from  misdirected  and  disproportionate  cultivation.  And  this  misdw 
rection  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  imparting  of  knowledge  which 
had  better  be  withheld  from  a  particular  class,  or  the  exercise  of  facul* 
ties  which,  in  them,  had  better  be  left  dormant,  as  in  the  violation  of 
proportion — the  neglect  of  preserving  a  due  balance  between  different 
studies  and  different  mental  powers.    No  illustration  will  better  «x^ 
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plain  my  meaning  than  that  of  the  bodily  growth.  A  child  neglected 
at  the  period  of  growth^  will  become  ricketty  and  deformed>  from  some 
of  the  limbs  receiving  perhaps  no  absolutely  undue  increase^  but  a  dis* 
proportioned  increase ;  while  others^  do  not  indeed  shrink^  nor  perhaps 
cease  to  grow^  but  do  not  increase  at  the  same  rate.  In  such  a  case^ 
we  sometimes  say  that  the  head  or  the  trunk  is  8;rown  too  large  for  the 
limbs ;  meaning,  however,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively ; — not  that  the 
growth  of  one  part  is  in  itself  excessive,  but  that  the  other  parts  have 
not  kept  pace  with  it.  And  thoueh  such  a  distortion  is  worse  even 
than  a  general  dwarfish  and  stunted  growth,  it  is  obvious  that  a  full 
and  regular  development  of  all  the  parts,  is  £eur  preferable  to  either; 
and  also,  that  it  is,  when  Nature  is  making  an  effort  towards  growth, 
not  only  more  desirable,  but  more  practicable,  to  make  that  an  equable 
and  well-proportioned  growth,  than  to  repress  it  altogether.  We 
should  endeavour  rather  to  strengthen  the  weak  parts,  than  to  weaken 
the  strong.  But  if  we  take  no  pains  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  plain  that  both  the  corporeal,  and  also  the  intellectual  and  moral 
expansion,  must  lead  to  disease  and  deformity. 

'  As  feir  as  relates  to  Religion,  the  most  important  point  of  all,  both 
in  itself,  and  as  far  as  relates  to  the  question  now  more  immediately 
before  us,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  a  recent  publication, 
which  express  sentiments  in  which  I  wholly  coincide. 

*  '*  A  vast  and  momentous  moral  crisis  is  rapidly  approaching — the 
rise  of  Education  throughout  the  mass  of  the  People.  Amidst  pre- 
tensions to  sensible  spiritual  communion  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  care« 
ful  avoidance  of  recognising  any  divine  interposition  on  the  other— ^ 
amidst  theories  invented  or  imported,  that  would  subject  the  sacred 
volume  to  the  rules  of  mere  ordinary  criticism,  opposed  only  in  par^ 
tial  and  personal  controversy — a  large  portion  of  the  community,  wnich 
has  been  hitherto  uneducated,  is  suddenly  roused  into  free  inquiry,  and 
furnished  with  ability  to  perceive  all  that  darkens  and  deforms  the 
subject ;  but — it  must  be  owned  and  lamented — ^not  furnished  with 
that  spiritual  training,  which  alone  enables  the  inquirer  to  see  his  way 
through  it. 

'  "  It  is  not  that  the  people  at  large  are  >vithout  any  religious  and 
moral  instruction ;  it  is  not  that  they  have  absolutely  less  now  than 
heretofore ;  they  have  probably  more.  But  the  prepress  of  spiritual 
and  worldly  knowledge  is  unequal ;  and  it  is  this  inequality  of  progress 
that  constitutes  the  danger,  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on,  that  if  the  powers  of  the  intellect  be  stren^hened  by  the 
acquisition  of  science,  professional  learning,  or  general  literature — in 
short,  secular  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  without  being  proporiioH" 
ately  exercised  on  spiritual  subjects,  its  susceptibility  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  Revelation  will  be  increased,  mthout  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  ability  to  remove  them.  Conscious  of 
having  mastered  certain  difficulties  that  attach  to  subjects  which  he 
has  studied,  one  so  educated  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself  about 
diftculties  in  Revelation ;  ReveLition  not  having  received  from  him 
the  same  degree  of  attention ;  and,  forgetful  of  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  his  studies,  charges  the  fault  on  the  subject.  Doubt,  discon- 
tent, and  contemptuoHS  infidelity,  (more  frequently  secret  than  avowed,)* 

c2 
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are  no  unusual  results.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  required  of  as 
by  the  Author  of  Revelation^  that  his  Word  should  have  a  due  share 
of  our  intellect^  as  well  as  of  our  heart ;  and  that  the  disproportionate 
direction  of  our  talents,  no  less  than  of  our  affections,  to  tne  things  of 
this  world,  should  disqualify  us  for  fiuth.  What  is  sufficient  sacred 
knowledge  for  an  uneducatea  person,  becomes  inadequate  for  him  when 
educated ;  even  as  he  would  be  crippled  and  deformed,  if  the  limb 
which  was  strong  and  well-proportioned  when  he  was  a  child,  should 
have  undergone  no  progressive  change  as  his  bodily  stature  increased, 
and  he  grew  into  manhood.  We  must  not  think  to  satisfy  the  divine 
law,  by  setting  apart  the  same  absolute  amount  as  the  tithe  of  our 
enlarged  understanding,  which  was  due  from  a  narrower  and  more 
barren  field  of  intellectual  culture. 

'  *'  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  this  is  true  only  of  minds  highly 
gifted,  and  accomplished  in  science,  elegant  literature,  or  professional 
pursuits.  It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  worldly  acquirements,  bat 
the  proportion  that  they  bear  to  our  religious  attainments,  be  these 
what  they  may,  that  is  to  be  dreaded.  If  the  balance  of  intellectual 
exercise  be  not  preserved,  the  almost  certain  result  will  be,  either  an 
utter  indifference  to  religion ;  or  else,  that  slow-corroding  scepticism 
which  is  fostered  by  the  consciousness,  that  difficulties  corresponding 
to  those  that  continue  to  perplex  our  view  of  Revelation,  have,  in  our 
other  pursuits,  been  long  surmounted  and  removed." 

'  It  may  be  added,  that  with  respect  to  another  matter  also  of  high 
importance  in  itself,  and  fas  I  trust  has  been  shewn)  not  unconnected 
with  religion, — Political  Economy,  as  ignorance,  or  erroneous  views 
concerning  it,  are  in  themselves  to  be  deprecated,  so,  there  is  here  also^ 
an  especial  danger  in  a  disproportionate  neglect.  For  since  men  who 
fegard  themselves  as  generally  well-educated,  will  always,  however  un^ 
educated  they  may  in  fact  be  in  respect  of  these  subjects,  reckon  them* 
selves,  though  they  may  shun  the  name  of  Political  Economy,  compe- 
tent judges  of  the  questions  pertaining  to  it,  which  appear  to  be  every 
one's  business,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  their  education  on  other 
points  will  only  serve  to  superadd  to  their  ignorance,  the  rashness  of 
Confident  self-conceit. 

'  How  far,  either  in  respect  of  these  or  of  other  points,  any  given 
community  may  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  resulting  from  an  ifl-r^u- 
lated  and  disproportionate  growth,  must  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  its 
increase  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  combined  with  the  n^ligence,  or 
the  obstinacy,  with  which  its  members  forget,  or  refuse,  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed : — to  the  d^ee 
of  prevalence  (to  speak  more  precisely)  of  two  opposite  errors :  oncj 
that  of  such  as  deprecate  the  increase  and  spread  of  intellectual  cul^ 
ture,  as  in  itself  an  evil,  though  an  evil  whicn,  after  all,  they  can  only 
murmur  at,  but  not  effectually  repress ;  and  look  back  with  vain  regret, 
on  those  ages  of  primitive  rudeness  and  torpid  ignorance,  which  they' 
cannot  recall;  the  other,  that  of  those  whose  views,  though  more  cheerful, 
are  not  more  enlightened, — who  hail  with  joy  every  symptom  of  any 
kind  of  advancement,  without  at  all  troubling  themselves  to  secure  an 
equable  and  well-balanced  advancement,  or  apprehending,  or  ever  think- 
ing  ofj  any  possible  mischief  from  the  want  of  it*  The  one  party  sighs  for 
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tbe  restoration  of  infancy  ;  the  other  exults  in  the  approach  of  a  di$* 
torted  maturity.'     pp.  227—234. 

To  give  any  additional  circulation  or  support  to  views  and  sen- 
timents so  admirably  just  and  important  as  these,  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  parts  of  our  public  duty.  Nor  have  we  any  ob- 
ject more  at  heart,  than  to  aid  in  wakening  the  attention  of  the 
tbouffhtful  and  pious  to  the  measures  demanded  by  the  present 
mor^  crisis.  We  commenced  this  article  with  the  observation, 
that,  next  to  theology,  political  science  is  in  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory state.  For  we  cannot  but  deeply  feel,  that  the  progress  of 
'  spiritual  and  worldly  knowledge  '*  nas  been,  as  the  learned  Pre- 
late remarks,  deplorably  unequal ;  and  that  no  proportionate  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  intellectual  appetite  that  has  been 
excited,  so  far  as  regards  sacred  knowledge.  But  not  to  dwell 
upon  this  point,  (to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more 
distinctly  hereafter,)  the  expediency  of  placing  the  truths  of  po- 
litical economy  within  the  reach  of  the  people,  is  becoming  every 
day  more  pressing  and  apparent.     ^  There  are  some  very  simple 

*  but  important  truths  belonging  to  the  science  %  Dr.  Whately 
remarks,  ^  which  might  with  the  utmost  facility  be  brought  down 

*  to  the  capacity  of  a  child,  and  of  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
'  say,  the  Lower  Orders  cannot  even  safely  be  left  ignorant.^ 

*  Can  the  labouring  classes  (and  that  too  in  a  country  where  they 
have  a  legal  right  to  express  practically  their  political  opinions)  be 
safely  left  to  suppose^  as  many  a  demagogue  is  ready ^  when  it  suits  his 
purpose^  to  tell  them^  that  inequality  of  conditions  is  inexpedient^  and 
M^ht  to  be  abolished ; — that  the  wealth  of  a  man  whose  income  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  hundred  labouring  ^amilies^  is  so  much  deducted 
firwn  the  common  stock,  and  causes  a  hundred  poor  families  the  less  to 
be  DMuntained ; — and  that  a  general  spoliation  of  the  rich,  and  equal 
^dviaioa  of  property,  would  put  an  end  to  poverty  for  ever?' — ^p.  21 7- 

For  the  purpose  of  disabusing  the  minds  of  the  working  classes 
or  operatives  of  these  pernicious  delusions,  the  admirable  little 
treatise  on  the  *  Rights  of  Industry  ^  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
Society  for  the  Dimision  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  and  nothing  can 
be  better  adapted  to  its  object.  It  is  at  once  clear,  scientific, 
Mmciliating,  and  unanswerable.  It  seems  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Hodgskin  has  been  delivering  lectures  on  Political  £co- 
Qomyj  in  which  he  represents  it  as  a  great  hardship,  a  ^  principle 
'  of  slavery  %  that  the  labourer  should  have  to  work,  not  merely 
S^  his  own  subsistence,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  who 
sm^oys  him,  and  but  for  whose  capital  he  would  be  imable  to 
^3^  lus  labour  to  account.  The  manner  in  which  this  doctrine 
^.roguery  is  exposed,  will  give  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  po- 
iidar  style  of  the  volume. 

''The  mischievous  ignorance  of  such  doctrines  may  be  very  easily 
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shewn.  If  some  capitalist  did  not  receive  a  profit  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  capital^  it  would  remain  unemployed — it  would  be  useless. 
Capitalj  the  accumulation  of  former  labour,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
ought  to  be  the  property  of  the  present  labourers ;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  capitalist,  he  may  as 
well  give  up  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  it.  The  labourers  of  lo31, 
we  say  then,  according  to  this  notion,  divide  the  capital,  and  work 
more  advantageously  to  themselves  with  the  profits  of  the  capital  thus 
appropriated ; — for  there  must  be  appropriation  after  all.  But  new 
labourers  will  rise  up— the  labourers  of  1832,  or  of  1842,  who  have 
had  no  share  in  the  spoil.  They,  of  course,  according  to  the  doctrine 
thus  laid  down  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  have  a  better  title  than 
the  labourers  of  1831,  who  have  become  capitalists;  because,  not 
being  capitalists,  they  contribute  more  labour  to  procure  some  of  the 
capital  by  exchange.  They,  therefore,  dispossess  the  labourers  of 
la31 ; — and  these,  again,  having  become  non-capitalists,  have  a  new 
title  to  the  capital,  and  dispossess  the  labourers  of  1832.  Their  title 
would  be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  priest  described  by  Strabo,  the 
ancient  geographer,  whose  right  to  the  priesthood  was  acquired  by 
having  murdered  his  predecessor ;  and  consequently,  the  business  of 
the  priest  in  possession  was  not  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  to  watch  sword  in  hand,  to  defend  himself  against  the  new 
claimant  to  the  office.  The  doctrine  which  we  have  exhibited  is, 
that  the  accumulation  of  former  labour  belongs  to  the  present  la- 
bourers ;  and  that  the  best  title  to  the  accumulation  is  to  nave  added 
nothing  towards  it>  but  only  to  be  willing  to  add. 

'  It  is  necessary  to  establish  this  point  of  the  security  of  property, 
as  one  of  the  rights,  and  we  may  add  as  the  greatest  right,  of  indus- 
try ; — and  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  we  further 
call  your  attention  to  the  general  state  of  the  argument  in  reply  to 
those  who  wish  to  render  property  insecure. 

'  The  value  of  an  article  produced,  is  the  labour  required  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

*  Capital,  the  accumulation  of  past  labour,  represents  the  entire 
amount  of  that  labour  which  is  not  consumed; — it  is  the  old  labour 
stored  up  for  exchange  with  new  labour. 

'  Those  who  attach  an  exclusive  value  to  new  labour  as  distin- 
guished from  old  labour— or  labour  as  distinguished  from  capital — say 
that  the  new  production  shall  be  stimulated  by  the  old  production, 
without  allowing  the  old  production  to  be  exchanged  against  the  new; 
— that  is,  that  the  old  production  shall  be  an  instrument  for  the  re- 
ward of  new  labour,  but  not  a  profitable  one  to  its  possessor. 

'  The  doctrine  therefore  amounts  to  this ;  that  labour  shall  be  ex- 
changed with  labour,  but  not  with  the  produce  of  labour, — or  that 
there  shall  be  no  exchange  whatever ; — for,  if  the  present  labourers  are 
to  have  the  sole  benefit  of  the  capital,  the  principle  of  exchange^  in 
which  both  exchangers  benefit,  is  destroyed.  There  must  be  an  end 
of  all  exchanges,  when  the  things  to  be  exchanged  are  not  equally  de- 
sired by  both  parties.  If  the  capitalist  is  to  lend  or  give  the  capital 
to  the  labourer  without  a  profit,  or  without  a  perfect  freedom  wnich 
would  entitle  him  to  withhold  it  if  no  profit  could  be  obtained,  the 
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balance  is  deBtroyed  between  capital  and  labour.  Accmnnlation  is 
then  at  an  end ;  because  the  security  of  the  thing  accumulated  to  the 
accumulator  is  at  an  end.  The  security  is  at  an  end^  because^  if  the 
new  labour  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  old  labour  without  com- 
pensation or  exchange,  the  new  labour  must  take  the  old  labour  by 
force  or  fraud ;  for  the  new  cannot  proceed  without  the  old ; — labour 
cannot  stir  without  capitaL  Accumulation,  therefore,  being  at  an 
end,  labour  for  an  object  beyond  the  wants  of  an  hour  is  at  an  end* 
Society  resolves  itself  into  its  first  elements.  We  return  to  the 
powerless  condition,  first  of  the  North  American  Indians; — and 
thence,  having  overturned  the  security  of  property  which  they  respect, 
we  go  backward  to  the  state  of  man  in  the  lowest  depth  of  brute  de- 
gracUition,  such  as  scarcely  exists  amongst  the  rudest  tribes. 

'  Feeling  therefore,  as  we  must  do  when  not  blinded  by  ignorance 
or  a  desire  for  plunder,  that  production  depends  upon  the  union  of 
capital  and  labour,  and  that  the  first  right  of  each  is  security  of  pro- 
perty,  let  us  see  what  facility  of  production  does  for  the  conditi(m  of 
the  lowest  and  the  feeblest  man — such  as  the  prodigal,  who  would 
have  starved  at  once,  had  there  been  imperfect  production,  or  at  any 
rate  could  never  have  passed  out  of  the  condition  of  a  labourer. 

'  When  we  look  at  the  nature  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  society, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  poorest  member  of  it  who  dedicates  himself 
to  profitable  labour  is  in  a  certain  sense  rich — rich,  as  compared  with 
the  unproductive  and  therefore  poor  individuals  of  any  uncivilized 
tribe.     The  very  scaffolding,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  social 
structure,  and  the  moral  forces  by  which  that  structure  was  reared, 
and  is  upheld,  are  to  him  riches.    To  be  rich  is  to  possess  the  means 
of  suppwing  our  wants :  to  be  poor  is  to  be  destitute  of  those  means. 
Riches  ao  not  consist  only  of  nioney  and  lands,  of  stores  of  food  or 
clothing,  of  machines  ana  tools.    The  particular  knowledge  of  anT 
art, — the  general  understanding  of  the  laws  of  nature, — the  habit, 
from  experience  of  doing  any  work  in  the  readiest  way, — the  £ftcility^ 
of  communicating  ideas  by  written  langua^, — the  enjoyment  of  in« 
stitutions  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  social  improvement, — ^the  use  of 
the  general  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  such  as  roads — ^these  advan* 
tages,  which  the  poorest  man  ill  England  possesses  or  may  possess, 
constitute  individual  property.     They  are  means  for  the  supply  of 
wants,  which  in  themselves  are  essentially  more  valuable  for  obtaining 
his  full  share  of  what  is  appropriated,  than  if  all  the  productive 
powers  of  nature  were  unappropriated,  and  if,  con8e<|aently,  these 
great  elements  of  civilization  aid  not  exist.     Society  obtains  its  almost 
unlimited  command  over  riches,  by  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
knowledge,  and  by  the  divisicm  of  employments,  including  union  of 
power.     In  his  double  capacity  of  a  consumer  and  a  producer,  the 
nomblest  man  has  the  full  benefit  of  these  means  of  wealth — of  these 
great  instruments  by  which  the  productive  power  of  labour  is  carried 
to  its  highest  point. 

'  But  if  these  common  advantages,  these  public  means  of  society, 
offering  so  many  important  agents  to  the  individual  for  the  gratifica- 
tion  01  his  wants,  alone  are  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  precarious 
power  of  tha  savage  stftle> — how  incomparably  greater  are  his  advan- 
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tages>  when  we  consider  the  wonderfol  accumulations^  in  the  fbrm  of 
private  wealthy  which  are  ready  to  be  exchanged  with  the  labour  of  all 
those  who  are  in  a  condition  to  add  to  the  store.  It  has  been  tmlf 
said,  '*  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  be  poor^  but  it  is  a  much  greater 
misfortune  for  the  poor  man  to  be  surrounded  only  with  other  poor 
like  himself."  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  productive  power  of  la- 
hour  can  be  carried  but  a  very  little  way  without  accumulation  of  ca- 
pitaL  In  a  hishly  civilized  country,  capita]  is  heaped  up  on  every 
side  by  ages  of  toil  and  perseverance.  A  succession,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  of  small  advantages  to  individuals,  unceasingly  renew^ 
and  carried  forward  by  the  principle  of  exchanges,  has  produced  this 
prodigious  amount  of  the  a^regate  capital  of  a  country  whose  civilis- 
ation is  of  ancient  date.  This  accumulation  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, and  of  all  that  makes  existence  comfortable,  is  principally  re- 
sulting from  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  It  is  a 
stock  which  was  beyond  their  own  immediate  wants,  and  which  was 
not  extinguished  with  their  lives.  It  is  our  capital.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced by  labour  alone,  physical  and  mental.  It  can  be  kept  up  only 
by  the  same  power  which  has  created  it,  carried  to  the  highest  point  m 
productiveness  by  the  arrangements  of  society.' 

Rights  qf  Industry,  pp.  57 — 62. 

The  progress  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Rotunda,  ^  where  the 
^  priest  of  Atheism  and  the  orator  of  plunder  stand  side  by  side  \ 
have  made  among  the  lower  classes,  may  well  excite  anxiety, 
especially  when  illustrated  by  the  flames  of  burning  com-ricKS 
and  the  riots  of  Bristol.  But  does  not  the  melancholy  insight 
thus  obtained  into  the  state  of  our  increasing  population,  prove 
that  their  instruction  has  been  fatally  neglected ;  that  the  sowers 
of  tares  have  been  more  active  than  those  who  should  have  done 
the  work  of  the  husbandman  ?  The  mass  of  the  people  have 
been  judged  incapable  of  knowledge,  till  they  have  demonstrated 
their  capacity  for  receiving  truth  by  embracing  pernicious  error. 
Thus  is  ignorance  sure  to  play  the  part  of  the  serpent  to  those 
who  have  madly  fostered  it,  mistaking  its  temporary  lethargy  for 
a  change  of  nature.  The  remedy,  however,  is  in  our  own  bandA. 
The  gibbet  will  not  put  a  stop  to  the  moral  infection  of  such  dck 
lusions ;  but  instruction  will.  The  fundamental  truths  of  p<di- 
ticai  economy,  however  they  may  have  been  mystified,  are  happily 
on  a  level  with  the  humblest  degree  of  intelligence.     ^  £duc». 

*  tion  \  remarks  Dr.  Cooper,  ^  universally  extended  throughout! 

*  the  community,  will  tend  to  disabuse  the  working  class  of  people 

*  m  respect  of  a  notion  that  has  crept  into  the  minds  of  our  me- 
^  chanics,  and  is  gradually  prevailing,  that  manual  labour  is  tbe 
^  only  sonrce  of  wealth  C  (we  will  not  inquire  at  present,  hair 
far  our  political  economists  are  answerable  for  the  origination  of 
this  notion  ;)  ^  that  it  is  at  present  very  inadequately  rewarded^ 

*  owing  to  combinations  of  the  rich  against  the  poor**;  (a  noCaoar 
which,  unhappily,  is  not  altogether  without  foundation  %)  ^  thab 
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^  m^re  mental  labour  is  comparatively  worthless  f  ^political  ecos 
nomy  has  called  it  ^  unproductive  **  and  valueless  m  req>ect  to 
national  wealth ;)  ^  that  property  or  wealth  ought  not  to  be  accu* 
^  mulated  or  transmitted  ;  tnat  to  take  interest  on  money  lent  or 
'  profit  on  capital  employed,  is  unjust. 

'  These  are  notions  %  continues  the  American  Professor^  *  that  tend 
strongly  toward  an  equal  division  of  propertv  and  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  plunder  the  rich.  The  mistaken  and  ignorant  people  who  en- 
tertain these  fedlacies  as  truths^  will  leam^  when  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning,  that  the  institution  of  political  society  originated 
in  the  protection  of  property,  and  this  has  ever  continued  to  be  its 
main  end  and  design ;  that  equality  to-day  would  be  inequality  to- 
morrow; that  labour  is,  of  itself,  nearly  useless,  and  can  never  be 
brought  into  action  but  by  means  of  wealth  or  capital ;  that  the  rich 
are  as  necessary  to  the  poor,  as  the  poor  are  to  the  rich ;  and  that  there 
is  no  injustice  m  giving  Raffael  a  little  higher  wages  per  day  than  his 
colour-ffrinder  received,  or  a  better  recompense  to  Canova,  than  to  the 
man  who  quarried  the  marble.  James  Watt  and  Robert  Fulton  were 
worth  more  to  society,  than  five  hundred  thousand  hedgers  and 
ditchers.  If  the  mechanics  should  seriously  continue  to  press  such 
silly  notions,  they  will  justly  make  enemies  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  their  reasonable  friends ;  and  they  are  much  mistaken  if  they 
suppose  the  wealthy  will  not  find  the  means,  as  well  as  the  inclination^ 
to  defend  their  property  against  the  attacks  of  ignorance  and  injustice. 
All  that  a  good  government  can  do,  is,  to  give  to  every  man  an  equal 
chance  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge ;  to  lighten  as  much  as  passible 
the  burdens  of  taxation  in  favour  of  the  poor ;  to  grant  no  artificial 

Srivileges  to  the  rich  ;  and  to  throw  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  in- 
ustry  or  talent.'     Cooper,  pp.  333,  4. 

Of  the  volume  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  we  cannot  now 
attempt  any  formal  review.  That  would  require,  indeed,  a  series 
of  elaborate  articles ;  and  the  time  is  gone  by,  when  a  monthly 
journal  could  hope  to  detain  the  leisurely  attention  of  halntual 
readers :  we  fear  that  we  have  already  trespassed  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  ours.  On  some  future  occasion,  we  shall  advert  more 
specifically  to  some  of  the  views  and  reasonings  which  it  im- 
bodies ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  widely  as  we  differ  m>m  Dr.  Cooper 
in  a  few  of  his  doctrines,  we  bear  a  willing  testimonv  to  the  acute-» 
ness,  independence  of  mind,  and  extensive  knowledge  both  of 
books  and  things,  of  principles  and  facts,  which  the  work  exhibits. 
We  have  read  it  witn  much  pleasure  and  interest,  though,  as  we 
have  intimated,  not  without  a  reserve  of  opinion  on  some  points ; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  a  similar  perusal  of  the  volume  to  all 
who  wish  to  arrive  at  clear  and  correct  notions  on  the  important 
subjects  which  it  embraces.  The  work  is  professedly  not  in- 
tended for  adepts  in  the  study,  but  for  novices.  The  style  of 
treating  the  various  topics,  is  tberefore  popular,  sometimes  a  little 
desultory!  with  frequent  and  designed  repetitions;  and  thp  vo- 
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lume,  if  rqirinted,  would  be  sasceptible  of  advantageoiui  compres- 
sion and  abridgement.  In  its  present  shape,  however,  it  is  i 
highly  valuable  publication.  Tnose  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, are  recommended  by  the  Writer  to  peruse  Adam  Smith, 
Say,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  M ^Culloch,  and  Mill.  The  list  might 
have  been  extended  a  little  further  with  propriety ;  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  all  their  works  may  be  regarded,  perhaps, 
as  the  mere  scaffolding  of  the  science,  of  the  greatest  temporaij 
utility,  but  preparatory  only  to  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
system.  If  science  begins  wh^re  controversy  ends,  how  small  s 
proportion,  as  yet,  does  the  science  bear  to  the  mass  of  discussion 
from  which  it  has  yet  to  be  evolved ! 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  this  country,  and  may  redound, 
if  wisely  improved,  infinitely  to  our  advantage,  that  not  only  is 
America  raising  up  a  powerful  body  of  literary  competitors  and 
coadjutors,  the  watchful  observers  and  acute  critics  of  all  that  is 
put  forth  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  New  World  fur- 
nishes  an  open  area  for  the  development  of  practical  experiments 
which  it  would  not  be  very  safe  or  feasible  to  make  on  the 
crowded  surfisice  of  Europe.  Society  has  been  undergoing,  in  the 
Western  hemisphere,  a  series  of  most  instructive  experimental  pro- 
cesses, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  various  political  theo- 
ries hostile  to  old  institutions.  The  cost,  the  danger,  the  explo- 
sions and  other  mischief  of  these  experiments,  we  have  been  mer- 
cifully spared :  but  the  benefit  may  be  our  own.  Had  they  not 
been  made  at  that  safe  distance,  it  might  have  become  necessary, 
— there  would  have  been  at  least  a  stronger  temptation,  to  experi- 
mentalise here.  For  example,  the  ^  Co-operative  System  %  first 
suggested  in  Sir  Thomas  Morels  Utopia,  has  been  tried  by  Mr. 
Rapp  at  Harmony,  near  Pittsburgh,  with  an  eouivocal  success, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  the  emiilation  of  Rooert  Owen.  IKs- 
carding  all  religion  from  his  establishment,  the  latter  attempted, 
with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  about  a  thousand  ^)ersons, 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  What  was 
the  result  ?     *  All  the  co-operators  \  says  Dr.  Cooper,  '  lost  their 

*  time  and  their  labour ;  many  of  them  lost  property ;  Mr.  Owen, 

*  most  of  all.*^  The  scheme  is  not  yet  given  up  in  this  country, 
because  here,  its  visionary  nature  has  n<^t  been  exposed  by  facts ; 
but  in  America,  it  is  an  exploded  bubble.  ^  I  despair  \  says  the 
American  Professor,  ^  of  finding  a  cure  for  ^  the  evils  attendant 
upon  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  ^  in  the  co-operative  ays- 
'  tem.  No  experiment  yet  made  upon  that  system,  so  fiur  as  I 
'  know,  offers  any  permanent  hope  of  continuance,  unless  und^ 
'  circumstances  of  ignorance  and  privation  that  forbid  us  to  wiah 

*  for  its  adoption.'    (p.  367.) 

In  this  country,  it  nas  becan  thought  by  many  perscms,  that  dm 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  has  some  connexion  with  our 
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tocratic  institutions  ;  while  our  economists  have  been  disposed  to 
resolve  all  the  sufferings  of  the  labouring  classes  into  the  general 
principle  by  which  population  presses  hard  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence.  In  America,  where  there  are  no  aristocratic  institu- 
tions, no  tithes,  no  national  debt, — where,  generally  speaking,  the 
wages  of  labour  are  high  and  provisions  cheap,  and  where  millions 
of  unoccupied  acres  await  the  labour  of  unborn  generations,  can 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  abject  poverty  and  the  extreme  of 
wretchedness,  with  their  necessary  concomitants,  turbulent  dis- 
content and  radicalism  ?  Let  us  hear  the  declaration  of  the  pre- 
sent Writer. 

*  The  misery  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain  is  not  un- 
known to>  nor  is  similar  misery  unfell  in  our  orvn  country.  By  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  tne  pauperism  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Philadelphia  last  year  (1829),  a  woman  working  with  her  needle  as 
industriously  as  the  powers  of  nature  will  permit^  can  hardly  spare 
out  of  her  scanty  earnings  for  a  twelve  months'  labour,  more  than  six- 
teen dollars  to  supply  herself  with  food.  This  is  a  miserable  state  of 
things.'     lb.  pp.  348,  9. 

'  By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Feb.  9, 
1824^  it  appears  that 

In  the  State  of  New  York  one  person  in  220  is  a  pauper. 

Massachusetts  ....     68 . 
Connecticut     ....     150 
New  Hampshire    .    .     .100 

Delaware 227 

Interior  of  Pennsylvania .  339 
State  of  Pennsylvania  .    265 

*  Of  the  paupers,  at  least  three  out  of  four  become  so  by  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  A  consumption  fostered  and  encouraged  by  l^slators 
andpolice  magistrates  for  tne  sake  of  taxation.  The  great  manufacture 
of  Pennsylvania  is  whiskey.  The  most  productive  object  of  city  tax- 
ation, tippling-houses.'    io.  pp.  302,  3. 

From  an  article  on  *  Imprisonment  for  Debt '  in  No.  LXXI. 
of  the  North  American  Review,  we  copy,  without  comment,  the 
following  paragraph. 

'  Considered  in  connexion  with  the  public  good,  and  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty>  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Pri- 
son Discipline  Society^  present  matter  of  reflexion  painfully  important. 
Seventy-Jtve  thousand  freemen  (debtors)  in  these  United  States,  it  is  es- 
timated, are  annually  subjected,  under  the  existing  laws,  to  the  in- 
famous punishment  of  a  prison  !  And  the  costs  and  damages  exceed, 
in  many  cases,  the  amount  of  the  debts  for  which  they  are  imprisoned ! 

*  There  are  several  governments  called  despotic,  where  no  such  out- 
rage on  reason  and  humanity  is  tolerated.  That  it  is  submitted  to  in 
this  community,  is  a  proof  how  much  practical  oppression  a  people 
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will  endure,  who  enjoy,  in  theory,  the  power  of  providing  a  remedy. 
The  acts  of  the  British  Grovemment,  which  drove  our  Others  to  arms, 
were  infinitely  less  grievous  than  the  laws  in  question.  Nor  is  there 
any  question  of  national  or  party  politics,  that  now  excites  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  people  of  the  Unitea  States,  which  so  much  coneems 
them  as  this  suoject,  in  regard  to  which  so  great  an  apathy  prevails.' 

America  is  the  country  in  which  popular  liberty  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  to  its  highest  perfection ;  where  at  least  every 
white  man  is  free ;  where  republicanism,  under  various  modifica- 
tions, has  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  displaying  its  bright  attributes, 
and  dispensing  its  all-comprehending  Deneficence.  Is  it  too  soon 
to  ask  for  the  results?  Below  the  parallel  of  25^  n.,  in  the 
Western  hemisphere,  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  Republicanism 
will  not  thrive.     Federal  Republics,  and  Republics  with  a  central 

(rovemment,  have  been  tried  on  various  plans,  in  Mexico,  Co- 
ombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Provinces,  and  Chile,  with 
the  same  ill  success.  Codes,  constitutions,  and  congp-esses  have 
sprung  up  and  passed  away  in  quick  succession ;  but  hitherto,  bit- 
ter disappointment  has  been  the  only  result  of  every  fresh  experi- 
ment. It  appears  to  be  now  admitted  by  the  politicians  cf 
the  North,  that,  for  the  present,  a  monarchy  might  perhaps  be 
the  best  form  of  government  for  the  uneducated  population  of  the 
Southern  States.  With  regard  to  Mexico,  at  one  time  the  most 
hopeful  of  the  new  republics,  the  North  American  Reviewers 
thus  confess  and  apologize  for  the  too  sanguine  expectations  en- 
tertained by  their  countrymen,  that  it  womd  present  a  glorious 
instance  of  ^  the  abstract*and  practical  beauty  of  a  system  of  dis- 
tinctive Americanism  ^  founded  on  republican  institutions.  *  We 
saw\  they  say,  '  an  indignant  people  breaking  the  fetters  of  co- . 
lonial  tyranny ;  and  it  required  no  wonderM  activity  of  imagi-  . 
nation,  and  implied  no  national  vanity,  to  believe,  that  liie  ex- 
ample which  our  ancestors  had  set,  was  the  exciting  cause  and 
guiding  principle  of  our  Spanish  American  brethren.  In  the 
delusion  which  the  sight  of  this  partial  similitude  produced,  the 
points  of  difference  were  forgotten,  and  all  the  repulsive  features 
of  the  drama  were  lost  sight  of.  We  did  not  recollect  the  ac- 
cidental impulse  given  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  by  events  in 
Europe ;  the  horrors  of  the  conflict,  stained  by  excesses  and  bsiy 
barities  unheard  of  in  civilised  warfare ;  the  comparative  de- ' 
gradation  of  the  patriot  cause  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  we  put 
out  of  view  the  irregular  character  of  the  contest,  rarely  rising'; 
above  the  level  of  a  guerilla  combat,  and  conducted  generally,  * 
without  any  indication  of  military  ability ;  we  forgot  that  the 
scene  was  one  exclusively  of  war  and  desolation ;  and  that  civil 
distinction,  such  as  illumined  the  characters  of  our  Morris  «n4< 
our  FrankUn^  had  no  existence  in  the  dark  atmosphere  of  4bie 
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wild  conflict.  There  was  no  one  man,  raised,  like  the  Father 
of  our  country,  above  reproach  *•  These  were  points  of  dis- 
similarity which,  though  plain  enough  now,  were  not  seen  then  X 
and  the  resemblance  being  once  believed  to  be  perfect,  the  sym- 
pathy was  complete.  When  the  war  ceased,  and  independence 
was  acquired,  we  were  further  gratified  by  the  avowed  imitation 
of  our  example  in  the  adoption  of  a  federal  form  of  government ; 
and  we  all  recollect  the  glow  of  pleasure  and  pride  which  every 
one  felt  and  acknowledged,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  this 
course  would  be  adopted  -by  our  neighbours.  But  here  the  re- 
semblance ceased ;  and  from  this  period,  the  tide  of  approving 
sympathy  began  to  ebb.**  f 
We  cannot  blame  our  American  brethren  for  indulging  in  such 
fond  and  false  calculations,  since  similar  delusions  were  cherished 
by  many  in  this  country ;  and  the  vain  hope  that  the  moral  re« 
generation  of  the  nations  is  to  be  effected  by  political  theories  and 
the  shadowy  forms  of  liberty,  has  not  yet  been  abandoned,  al- 
though the  lessons  furnished  by  Poland  and  Belgium,  have  been 
added  to  those  supplied  by  the  Mexican  and  South  American  re- 
volutions. But  at  least  in  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
the  abstract  and  practical  beauty  of  pure  democrasy,  and  the  su« 
perior  efficiency  of  republican  institutions,  may  be  thought  to  have 
received  a  triumphant  demonstration.  We  have  no  disposition 
either  to  depreciate  the  institutions  of  our  American  bretnren,  or 
to  deny  their  adaptation  to  the  specific  circumstances  of  their 
country ;  but  we  wish  to  put  on  record  in  our  pages  the  following 
monitory  avowals  and  admissions,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
countrymen,  and  in  illustration  of  the  important  axiom,  confirmed 
by  every  fresh  page  added  to  the  book  of  history,  that  the  poli- 
tical melioration  of  society  must  follow  or  keep  pace  with,  and 
cannot  precede,  the  moral  and  religious  emancipation  of  the 
people. 

*  Liberty  and  equality  are  high-sounding  words.  They  may  be,  and 
often  Bie,  the  phrases  of  selfishness  and  roguery  among  those  who  are 

*  There  now  prevails  a  disposition  invidiously  to  detract  ^m  the  real 
merit,  and  to  asperse  the  character  of  the  patriotic  leaders  in  the  South 
American  Revolutions.  Bolivar,  once  indiscriminately  eulogised  as  the 
Washington  of  Colombia,  and  now  basely  traduced  as  a  tyrant,  well 
deserved  the  praise  due  to  unimpeachable  patriotism  and  disinterested- 
ness. San  Martin  was  worthy  to  have  been  the  sovereign  of  Peru,  bad 
not  the  state  of  society  there  been  too  corrupt  to  hold  together  under 
any  thins  but  an  iron  despotism.  O'Hiffgins,  too,  was  a  man  of  en- 
liffntened  mind  and  unsullied  honour.  All  three  had  at  heart  the  cause 
of  national  independence  and  rational  freedom,  and  met  with  the  basest 
ingratitude. 

tNdrth  American  Review,  No.  XXXI.  pp.  330,  331. 
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only  willing  to  level  down  to  their  own  oondition :  they  are  honett  ami 

Satriotic^  and  benevolent  and  wiae>  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  arc  truly 
esirous  to  level  up  to  themselves. 

'  I  am  the  mcnre  inclined  to  recommend  a  system  of  national  eda-« 
cation,  firee  in  every  part  of  it>  and  open  to  every  oitisen  who  is  de- 
sinms  of  benefiting  by  the  use  of  it, — because,  if  the  uUra^demwcraik 
doctrines  now  in  vogue,  of  universal  suffrage  and  instructed  represent'* 
olives,  are  destined  to  prevail  among  us,  I  know  no  means  of  remcdir- 
ing  their  defects  in  practice,  but  to  diffuse  useful  information  as  widely 
as  possible. 

'  Many  years  did  I  obstinately  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  there  was 
any  trutn  in  the  observation,  that  the  people  arc  too  men  ignorant  of, 
and  too  often  fidse  and  traitorous  to  their  own  best  interests,  and  that, 
in  many  cases,  their  worst  enemies  are  themselves ;  but  melancholy 
experience  has  forced  this  truth  upon  my  conviction ;  and  however 
unpalatable  to  myself  or  to  others  to  entertain  or  to  express  it»  I  find 
it  impossible  to  escape  from  its  pressure.  But  the  evil  is  the  result  of 
ignorance ;  and  the  only  cure  for  it,  the  extension  of  education  and  sf 

knowledge I  am  not  afraid  of  a  well-educated,  well-informed 

community ;  but  I  already  see  enough  to  dread  and  to  deplore  the 
careless,  unfeeling  despotism  of  ignorance. 

*  When  I  was  young,  I  was  desirous,  like  Mr.  Bcntham  and  his 
followers,  of  deducing  the  maxims  of  civil  government,  fix>m  what 
seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  human  nature ;  and  I  took 
for  granted,  that  every  man,  and  every  body  of  men,  would  act  uni- 
formly on  the  obvious  motive  of  self-interest.  I  was  mistaken.  The 
fieict  is  otherwise ;  not  in  a  few,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Neither 
individuals  nor  bodies  of  men  are  generally  guided  by  just  consider*  | 
ations  of  their  own  good.  They  act  as  often  nrom  present  temptations» 
from  caprice,  from  prejudice,  from  flattery,  from  temporary  excite* 
ments,  from  unfounded  likings  and  dislikings,  from  imperfect  appre* 
hension  of  the  question  before  them,  from  unavoidable  want  of  inzonn* 
ation,  from  sudden  impulse,  from  want  of  reflection  and  oonsideration, 
—as  they  do  from  deliberate  and  enlightened  views  of  what  will  ul- 
timately prove  to  be  their  real  and  permanent  interest.  The  "M>*iw»f 
of  civil  government,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  founded  on  any  theory 
of  abstract  rights,  or  any  a  priori  claims  or  positions,  but  on  pmbhe 
uiUityy  as  pointed  out  by  experience ;  on  the  result  of  past  fiicts  ac- 
curately observed  and  well  considered.  Abstract  theories  of  political 
rights  Avill  then  only  prove  useful  in  their  application  and  operation, 
when  they  have  been  Drought  to  the  test  ot  history, — compared  with 
the  known  conduct  of  men  in  communities, — ana  subjected  to  the 
limitations  which  want  of  information  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  may  reasonably  suggest,  at  any  assigned  period  or  state  of  so- 
ciety. Would  a  republican  form  of  government  be  expedient  at  Coo* 
stantinople  or  Tombuctoo  ?  . .  .  The  man  who  would  throw  experience 
out  of  the  discussion,  in  favour  of  any  d.  priori  theory,  is  not  a  real 
^end  to  the  cause  he  professes  to  advocate;  for  any  theory  not  founded 
on  ficusts,  is  worthless.' 

*  All  men  are  said  to  be  '*  bom  free,  equal,  and  independenL**  I 
know  of  no  sense  in  which  this  ever  was,  or  is,  or  can,  or  will  be  true. 
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. .  Are  they  not  every  where^  have  they  not  been  at  all  times^  and 
1  they  not  ever  he,  dependent  on,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  com- 
nity  of  which  they  happen  to  be  then  members  ?  Are  any  two 
a  equal  in  strength,  or  in  mental  capacity,  or  in  education  ?  Why 
n  do  we  use  these  vague  and  unmeaning  terms ;  or,  if  they  have  a 
uiing,  what  is  it  but  a  false  one  ? 

Among  these  asserted  riehts,  unalienable,  indefeasible, — much 
ken  of,  little  understood, — is  the  right  of  every  human  creature  in 
lety,  to  give  his  assent,  by  himself  or  his  representative,  to  every 
'  by  which  he  is  to  be  bound.  Hence,  the  right  (as  it  is  called)  of 
versal  suffrage.  If  this  right  exist,  it  must  exist  by  the  will  of 
society  wherein  it  is  to  be  exercised.  If  society  does  not  choose  to 
ction  it,  what  becomes  of  the  right  so  termed  ?  Who  has  conferred 
if  society  has  denied  it  ?  ^  . .  .  Society  was  instituted  for  the  pro- 
tion  of  property.  What  reasonable  claim  can  they  have,  who  nave 
property  of  their  own,  to  legislate  on  the  property  of  others  ?  Per* 
s  employed  by  the  wealthy,  and  who  are  themselves  poor,  and  de* 
ident  on  such  employment,  will  be  apt  to  vote  as  their  employers 
ect.  Their  vote  m  such  a  case  is  not  their  own.  They  enjoy  a 
ninal  right ;  a  right  really  exercised  under  the  control  of  their 
sters  and  employers.  At  the  last  election  in  New  England,  was 
;  General  Jackson  opposed  by  master  manufacturers,  who,  to  ensure 
I  votes  of  their  operatives,  had  the  candidates'  names  printed  on 
ioo  ?  t     If  this  be  not  slavery,  what  is  it  ?     Persons  who  are  thus 


^  The  Author  goes  so  far  as  to  add  :  '  I  know  of  no  natural  right 
b  the  rieht  of  the  strongest.  I  deny  any  other.'  It  would  be  easy 
shew  that  there  are  other  things  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
ow;  but  we  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  his- admissions;  for 
ih,  as  proceeding  from  a  staunch  republican  and  liberal,  the  state-* 
nts  above  selected  must  be  deemed. 

t  Dr.  Cooper  has  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the 
urth  American  Reviewers,  by  avowing  himself,  in  this  volume,  ad- 
rae  to  the  encouragement  ana  protection  of  domestic  manu&ctures 
the  United  States,  or  at  least  to  the  protecting  policy,  of  which  in 
13  he  was  the  advocate ;  and  r^ret  is  expressed,  somewhat  uncan- 
Uy,  that  his  change  of  opinions  should  have  '  happened  under  cir- 
umstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  motive  of  it  in  any 
ray  doubtful.'  {North  American  Review,  No.  Ixx.  p.  129.)  The 
laning  of  this  insinuation  is,  we  presume,  that  Dr.  Cooper,  being  a 
uthem  States-man,  is  of  course  a  warmpartisan  of  General  Jackson. 
le  Reviewers  are  zealous  Clay-ites,  Dr.  Cooper  does  not  conceal 
I  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  idol  of  the  Tariff  party.  '  Such  doc- 
rines  as  those  which  are  taught  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Rush  shew,' 
says  (p.  31.),  'how  very  far  these  members  of  the  administration 
re  behind  the  knowledge  of  the  day.'  Again  :  *  The  dreadful  isno* 
ance  both  of  honest  politics  and  of  political  economy,  displayed  by 
be  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay,  I  leave 
0  the  vituperations  of  history.'  (p.  348.)  The  '  wicked  system  of 
espotism '  which  Messrs.  J«  Q.  A.  and  H.  C  would  gladly  have 
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dependent^  ought  not  to  be  pennitted  the  exerciae  of  a  privilege  iwSiich 
they  possess  ouly  in  name,  and  which  others  can  so  effectually  oontroL 
To  allow  it,  is  adding  enormously  to  the  power  of  the  rich  aod  pow- 
erful. 

*  If  universal  suffiage  prevail,  the  political  power  of  the  country  wiU 
be,  sooner  or  later,  (and  within  no  long  period,)  thrown  irrevocably 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  represent  the  operatives,  the  labouriog 
classes,  the  men  of  no  property,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  men  who  pos* 
sess  property.    This  event  is  now  exultingly  expected  by  the  meduinie 

meetings  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania When  the  property 

of  the  wealthv  becomes  an  object  of  welcome  l^slation  to  the  re^pn^ 
sentatives  of  the  poor,  will  it  be  held  sacred  ?  .  • .  My  present  notioa 
is,  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  householders  of  a  year's  reridenee 
actually  paying  taxes.  There  ought  to  be  some  real,  substantial,  lo- 
calized evidence  of  a  man's  stake  in  the  country In  the  yeir 

I7B3,  I  published  in  England,  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform.  The  Duke  of  Kichmonas  proposal  of  universal  suffn^B^  wis 
then  in  vogue  among  the  Reformers.  I  have  had  some  experienoe 
during  this  interval  of  nearly  half  a  centurv ;  and  my  present  opinions 
in  old  age,  are  not  in  exact  conformity  with  those  of'^my  boyhood ;  but 
I  trust  they  are  equally  in  favour  of  the  just  rights  of  the  people 
against  those  who  would  abuse  entrusted  power.' 

pp.331-~3;  360;  363-^ 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  modification  of  opinion  in  the 
venerable  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  is  the  result 
of  witnessing  the  working  of  the  universal  sufirage  and  battot 
system  in  America.  The  North  American  Reviewers  assure  uti 
indeed,  that  the  system  works  well ;  and  that  not,  as  some  have 
imagined,  because  there  is,  in  the  United  States  ^  a  great  equality 

*  of  wealth  and  intelligence/  This  is  not  the  fact.  ^  In  oar 
^  lar^e  cities  \  they  say,  ^  there  is  every  shade  of  human  fortune, 
^  as  m  Europe*     In  Boston,  there  are  two  thousand  persona  and 

*  more,  who  get  their  daily  bread  by  begging  or  fraud :   these 

*  must  all  be  persons  of  aesperate  rortune,  of  abject  poverty.^ 
(What  roust  be  the  numbers  of  this  class  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans  ?)  *  Thank  Heaven  \ 
adds  the  Reviewer,  ^  we  are  not  overwhelmed  with  pauperism ; 

*  hut  there  is  in  every  village  something  of  it ;  and  betweoi 

*  these  two  extremes,  there  are  all  the  shades  of  condition.  But 
^  popular  institutions  work  equally  well  in  town  and  country^  and 


fastened  upon  the  country,  is.  Dr.  C.  assures  us,  suspected  and 
through,  (p.  328.)  The  Yankee  Reviewers  retaliate  on  the  Prol 
by  reprobating  the  '  Avild  novelties  in  political  economy,'  the  '  dii- 
'  mencal  fancies  S  &c.  broached  by  the  Southern  members  in  Congreas; 
and  they  represent  General  Jackson  as  having  had  for  his  snpportqi, 
'  the  umnformed  and  unreflecting  part  of  the  community.'  Tnia  it  a 
fair  specimen  of  American  party-spirit. 
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*  perfectly  well  in  both.*  There  is  therefore  no  incompatibility, 
they  argue,  between  *  the  existence  of  an  army  of  paupers  ^  and 
republican  institutions.    Nor  is  it  more  necessary,  we  are  told, 

*  that  a  republic  should  be  enlightened,  than  a  monarchy.  If 
'  the  people  are  ignorant  under  any  form  of  government,  they 

*  will  be  coaened  and  oppressed.^  *    Under  a  republican  govem- 
..  ment,  they  may  be  ignorant ;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  ignorance 

actually  prevails  in  America,  even  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

Having  thus  demonstrated    that  aristocratic  and  monareh- 
ieal  institutions  are  not  the  cause  of  pauperism,  and  that  popular 
'  ignorance,  mendicity,  abject  poverty,  and  vice  may  equally  sub- 
sist under  any  form  of  government,  the  Reviewer,  not  with  the 
best  possible  grace,  proceeds  to  insist  on  the  certain  triumph  of 
the  ^  Rule  of  Three  *  representation  principle,  (the  distinctive 
feature  of  Americanism,)  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.     He 
sees  ^  no  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  adoption  by  England  and  the 
'other  countries  in  Europe  \  (Turkey,  we  hope,  included,)  of  a 
constitution  like  that  of  the  Federal  Republic.     He  thinks  that 
the  simplest  government  must  needs  be  the  safest,  the  least 
likely  to  be  uuected  by  the  convulsions  of  the  times ;  and  claims 
for  the  precarious  despotism  of  Russia,  and  for  the  cumbrous, 
complicated,  and  ill-balanced  government  of  the  United  States, 
threatened  continually  with  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  compact 
of  states  upon  which  it  rests, — the  character  of  preeminent  safety 
and  permanence,  f    But  are  there  no  peculiar  evils  or  dangers 
incident  to  republican  institutions  ?     Let  us  hear  this  same  high 
American  autnority.     In  a  recent  article,  obviously  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  Presidency,  at 
•the  next  election,  if  the  Northern,  or  Tariff  par^  in  the  Union  can 
muster  sufficient  strength,  the  Writer  prefaces  nis  eulo^  by  some 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  holding  up  to  public  view  the  ex- 
amples of  such  illustrious  men,  with  a  view  *  to  elevate  and  im- 
>  prove  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  and  to  repress  the  vulgar  ap- 
'  petite  for  sensual  pleasure,  wealth,  and  the  mere  names  of  of- 
'^  nce«*     The  contemplation  of  such  characters  will  inspire,  it  is 
remarked,  ^  the  generous  ambition  of  acquiring  distinction,  not 
*  by  a  paltry  system  of  intrigue  and  party  management,  but  by 
f  tike  persevering  and  active  employment  of  high  intellectual  en- 
^  dowments  for  Uie  promotion  of  the  public  good.     It  is  only,^ 
adds  the  Writer,  ^  by  the  general  prevalence  of  such  sentiments 


•  North  American  Review,  No.  Ixxxii.  pp.  180,  1.  Art.  Prospect 
ff  Reform  in  Europe.  This  article  has  been  zepoblished  in  this 
ebnntiy,  and  warmly  commended  by  the  Examiner  and  the  Age,  the 
ij^poM  of  tb^  Radical  and  the  Tory  factions. 

t  Ibid.  p.  167. 
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*  among  the  young  and  active  portion  of  the  citizens,  that  our 
/  republican  institutions  can  be  preserved  in  their  pristine  vigour 

*  and  purity.  They  constitute  tnat  pyhlic  virtue  which  has  been 
^  justly  described  as  the  vital  principle  of  popular  governments, — 
^  the  conservative  power  which  alone  can  seciure  them  from  the 
^  abuses  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  subject y — abuses  even  more 

^frightful  and  disgusting  than  those  of  any  other  form  of  po- 
'  lity:* 

One  consequence  of  the  unlimited  extension  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  ballot  in  America,  is, 
that  the  privilege  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference by  those  who  are  the  best  qualiBed  to  turn  it  to  good 
account.  ^  Persons  of  education,  talent,  leisure,  and  good  in- 
tentions ^  are  heard  to  ^  remark  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  that 
they  do  not  go  to  the  polls  once  in  three  years/  Such  errors, 
the  Reviewer  represents  as  so  dangerous,  that,  ^  if  they  became 
general,  they  would  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country* 
Those  who,  from  indolence  or  selfishness,  withdraw  from  the 
perpetual  struggle  between  the  adherents  of  good  and  evil,  are 
every  where  the  most  dangerous  allies  of  the  latter  party  ;  and 
as  they  share  their  guilt,  so  they  always  sooner  or  later  partake 
of  their  reward.  Their  darling  wealth,  to  the  augmentation  <^ 
which  they  sacrifice  every  higher  consideration,  is  torn  from  them 
in  the  indiscriminate  rage  of  civil  commotion.  Conscriptions, 
proscriptions,  forced  loans,  political  and  personal  persecution 
under  the  forms  of  law,  visit  them  in  the  retirements  of  the 
compting-room  and  the  dwelling-house ;  and  they  are  crushed, 
at  last,  under  the  load  of  miseries  incident  to  the  last  stages  of 
misgovemment ;  all  of  which  might,  and  in  most  eases  would, 
have  been  averted,  had  this  class  of  men  regularly  gone  to  the 
polls,  while  they  had  it  in  their  power.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  wisely  ordained,  that,  on  all  political  divi- 
sions, every  citizen  should  take  either  one  side  or  the  other; 
and  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  that,  without  a  pretty 
general  observation  of  this  principle^  the  forms  of  popular 
government  are  impracticable!* '\' 
Such  are  the  dangers  which  beset  the  simplest,  most  demo- 
cratic, cheapest,  most  philosophical,  most  popular  of  all  govern- 
ments !  Such  the  tendencies  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  bal- 
lot !  It  would  seem,  then,  that  other  governments  than  the 
English  monarchy  run  some  risk  of  finding  their  euthanasia  in 


^  North  American  Review^  No.  Ixxiii.  p.  352.     Arl.  Life  of  Henry 
Clay. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  352,  3. 
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lespotism*.  Of  all  despotisms,  that  of  an  autocratic  mob  is  as- 
uredly  the  worst.  And  of  this,  we  on  this  side  of  the  great 
rater  are,  happily,  in  no  immediate  danger. 

We  may  appear  to  have  slid  out  of  political  economy  into  po- 
itics ;  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  arbitrary,  and  consists 
ess  in  any  difference  of  the  subjects  proper  to  each,  than  in  the 
lifferent  mode  and  spirit  of  treating  the  same  topic.  The  true 
im  of  the  philosopner  and  of  the  politician,  of  the  professor  and 
»f  the  legislator  ought  to  be  the  same.  One  purpose  which  the 
)receding  citations  are  adapted  to  answer,  is  to  undeceive  such 
)ersons  in  our  own  country,  as  may  be  inclined  to  look  across  the 
!V.tlantic  for  a  happier  model  of  government  than  our  own,  and 
o  regard  the  unlimited  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  in 
combination  with  the  ballot,  as  the  best  means  of  giving  efficiency 
o  the  democratic  part  of  our  mixed  constitution. 

Another  end  wnich  they  may  serve,  is  that  of  shewing  how 
rery  far  from  any  approximation  to  the  American  system  is  the 
:onstitutional  plan  of  parliamentary  reform  brought  forward  un- 
ler  the  auspices  of  the  present  Administration.     The  basis  of 
h%  American  system  is,  the  representation  of  numbers,  or  what 
lias  been  termed  geographical  representation.     That  of  the  Eng- 
ish  Constitution,  (as  of  the  proposed  reform,)  is  the  represent- 
ition  of  property.     The  basis  of  the  borough-proprietory  system 
js  the  representation  of  individual  interest.     The  principle  of  the 
American  system  is  sectional  delegation ;    that  of  the  British 
system,  election  to  a  public  trust ;  that  of  the  Anti-reform  fac- 
tion, private  nomination  and  secret  bargain.     In  this  country,  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  is  itself,  from  its  very  consti- 
tution, an  aristocracy ;  and  such  members  of  it  as  Hunt  are  only 
the  ludicrous  accidents  of  the  system.     Our  merchants  choose,  it 
may  be,  a  nobleman  as  the  fit  guardian  of  their  interests ;  and 
our  manufacturers  look  out  for  some  substantial  landed  proprietor 
as  their  representative.     In  America,  were  there  an  aristocracy 
to  choose  from.  Congress  would  still  be  what  it  is  ;  an  intractable 
mob  of  lawyers  and  adventurers,  each  wrangling  for  the  narrow 
interests  of  his  party  or  his  political  clients — the  very  sort  of  re- 
presentatives which  our  rotten  boroughs  have  let  into  Parliament. 
The  representation  of  the  United  States  is  geographical :  that  of 
the  British  Constitution  is,  so  to  speak,  topographical  and  histo- 
rical.    The  Americans  decide  every  thing  by  the  map  and  the 
quadrant :   We  are  accustomed  to  tolerate  anomalies  of  all  kinds. 
Our  counties  are  of  every  figure  and  dimension ;  we  have  yl- 
lages  larger  than  cities, — one  city  without  a  representative,  and 

•  The  paradoxical  or  sinister  prediction  of  Hume>  cited  by  the 
Writer  of  the  article  on  the  Prospect  of  Reform^  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review. 
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other  cities  which  are  counties  of  themselves ;  with  an  infimfe 
diversity  of  local  jurisdiction,  traditional  usage  and  privikgey 
rights  corporate  and  feudal ;  yet  all  compatible  and  peilectiT  ac- 
cording with  an  eauality  of  right,  as  regards  the  protectioii  or  the 
law.  One  anomaly,  however,  does  not  exist  in  England^  whid 
stains  the  ^  pure  representation^  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
no  slave-holding  counties,  although  we  have  unfortunately  indi- 
vidual slave-proprietors  in  the  legislature ;  and  if  our  system  of 
representation  is  confessedly  arbitrary,  it  does  not  at  once  afict 
to  be  universal,  and  pass  over  a  sixth  part  of  the  poputatton  as  di- 
vested of  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  The  anomaliea  in 
the  English  Constitution  resemble  those  which  exist  in  the  idiT. 
sical  world :  they  are  not  of  a  moral  nature,  and  therefore  mm- 
cate  nothing  ^  rotten  in  the  State.^  The  object  of  the  Refoim- 
bill  is  not  to  remove  all  that  is  anomalous, — ^not  to  level  ineoua- 
lities, — ^not  to  square  our  institutions  by  any  theory,  or  to  adjust 
our  representation  by  arithmetic ;  but  simply  to  remove  palpable 
abuses  and  sources  of  corruption, — to  put  a  stop  to  the  tnumc  in 
public  trusts, — to  check  at  least  ^  the  cnicane  and  tyranny  of  cor- 
*  ruption^ — and  to  substitute  the  legitimate  influence  of  proper^, 
and  the  constitutional  weight  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  dangerous 
ascendancy  of  a  venal,  grasping,  pamperea,  selfish  oligarchy. 
Nor  is  the  object  mistaken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  UU, 
whether  radical  or  ultra.  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Croker  understand 
the  matter  perfectly ;  and  the  country  at  large,  we  believe,  beein 
pretty  well  to  understand  their  political  union.  Next  to  ihe  m- 
terested  and  sordid  opposition  of  the  borough-holders  themselves^ 
it  forms  the  highest  panegyric  upon  this  ^eat  measure  of  equity, 
conciliation,  and  enlightened  policy,  which  may  the  gracious 
Providence  of  God  speedily  consummate  in  mercy  to  the 
country  ! 


Art.  II.  1.  The  Offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  Four  Sermons,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  month  of  November, 
1831.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of 
King's  CoUege.    8to.    pp.  102.     Price  2#.  6d.    London.     1831. 

2.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Hull,  on  the  13th  of  November,  mdcccxxxi, 
on  the  Unknown  Tongues.  By  R.  M.  Beverley,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  38. 
London.     1831. 

3.  Balaam,     By  the  Author   of   "  Modem    Fanaticism   Unveiled.'' 

12mo.    pp.  272.     Price  5s.    London.     1831. 

HTHE  venerable  Author  of  the  "  Four  Sermons  preached  before 
"^  the  University  of  Cambridge  ^\  has  here  borne  a  faithful  and 
energetic  testimony  against  the  opposite  errors  of  fiinatical  delu- 
sion and  philosophic  incredulity,  by  which,  in  every  age,  the 
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Christian  Church  has  been  more  or  less  infested,  and  which,  in 
the  present  day,  beset  with  peculiar  danger  the  narrow  path  of 
religious  inquiry.  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  stream  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  was  attaining  a  higher  level ;  but  alas !  it  is 
too  apparent,  that  the  waters  have  owed  their  elevation,  in  part, 
to  the  nidden  growth  of  weeds,  now  rank  and  flowering  above  the 
surface.  The  stream  wants  mowing, — an  operation  which  the 
servants  of  Christ  will  ever  find  periodical  occasion  to  perform  ; 
after  which  the  waters  may  seem  to  be  diminished  in  volume 
and  force,  but  they  will  be  purer  and  clearer. 

Many  thoughtful  and  pious  persons  arc  anticipating  a  season 
of  fiery  trial  to  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  shape  of  physical 
calamity  or  political  judgements ;  forgetting  that  the  word  (7«<- 
^aa-fAoi)  has  a  double  meaning,  and  overloolung,  perhaps,  in  their 
uncertain  calculations  of  the  future,  the  specific  character  of  the 
present  times,  as  a  season  of  trial  and  moral  discipline.  ^  There 
seems  no  possible  reason  to  be  given  \  remarks  Bishop  Butler, 
why  we  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral  probation  with  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  our  understanding  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
as  we  are  with  regard  to  our  behaviour  in  common  aflairs.  The 
former  is  as  mucE  a  thing  within  our  power  and  choice  as  the 
latter  ....  That  religion  is  not  intuitively  true,  but  a  matter 
of  deducdon  and  inference ;  that  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  not 
forced  upon  every  one,  but  left  to  be,  by  some,  collected  with 
needful  attention  to  premises ;  this  as  much  constitutes  religious 
probation,  as  much  affords  sphere,  scope,  opportunity  for  right 
or  wrong  behaviour,  as  any  thing  whatever  does Specu- 
lative difficulties  are,  in  this  respect,  of  the  very  same  nature 

with  external  temptations/ ^  Nor  does  there  appear  any 

absurdity  in  sujpposing,  that  the  speculative  difficulties  m  which 
the  evidence  of  religion  is  involved,  may  make  even  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  some  person^s  trial.^  May  not  then  this  species  of 
moral  probation  form  the  principal  trial  of  a  Christian  community 
at  some  particular  season  ?  May  it  not  be  the  design  for  which 
errors,  and  heresies,  and  schisms  are  permitted  to  trouble  the 
Church,  to  put  those  who  enjoy  the  full  light  of  Revelation  to 
the  trial,  with  regard  to  this  moral  exercise  of  their  understand- 
ing ?  Have  we  not,  in  the  New  Testament,  many  distinct  refer- 
ences to  this  species  of  trial  ?  The  Church  of  Ephesus,  for  in* 
stance,  is  especially  commended,  for  having  ^^  tried  them  which 
*^  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  found  them  liars.**^  St. 
Peter  predicts,  that  false  teachers  would  arise,  and  lead  away 
many,  ^^  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken 
"  of."  St.  John's  exhortation,  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  points  to 
the  same  moral  trial  of  the  understanding.  And  St.  Paul  pre- 
dicts, that  the  coming  of  the  Man  of  Sin  would  be  attended  with 
^^  false  signs  and  miracles,  and  iniquitous  deceits,^  the  3emblance 
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of  real  evidence,  and  forming  **  a  strong  delusion  ^,  leadiDg  many 
to  believe  in  the  fraud.  This  prediction  is  customarily  restricted 
to  the  feigned  visions  and  fraudulent  miracles  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  are,  no  doubt,  primarily  referred  to.  But  Protest- 
antism has  also  had,  at  various  periods,  its  signs  and  lying  won- 
ders, its  prophets  and  workers  of  miracles ; — teachers  of  the  cha- 
racter so  distinctly  portrayed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  as  ^^  causing  divisions  and  offences  ^  by  their  novel  doc- 
trine,— ^men  ^^  who  serve  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their 
own  appetite,  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the 
hearts  of  the  simple.'' 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  there  is  much  of  this  element  of 
division,  delusion,  and  offence  at  present  afloat,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  religious  world- 
It  is  a  period  of  universal  excitement,  and  religion  shares  in  the 
effect  of  that  excitement.  Religious  knowledge  has  proved  to  be 
far  less  generally  diffused  than  might  have  been  supposed ;  bat 
ignorance  is  no  longer  quiescent  and  stagnant.  Implicit  fiuth 
has  been  well  nigh  destroyed ;  and  that  belief  alone  is  adapted  to 
withstand  the  stir  and  strife  of  opinions,  which  rests  upon  evi- 
dence.  Under  these  circumstances,  Christianitv  makes  a  peculiar 
appeal  to  the  understandings  of  men.  To  profess  a  belief  in  it, 
costs  nothing ;  nor  does  the  avowal  of  infidelity  subject  to  any 
pains  or  penalties.  There  is  no  fiery  trial  of  civil  persecution  to 
be  dreaded,  either  by  the  true  Christian  or  by  the  heretic  The 
principal  trial  of  obedience  is  an  intellectual  one.  One  class  €£ 
speculative  difficulties,  however,  by  which  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity might  formerly  be  obscured,  has  been  in  sreat  measure 
cleared  away  by  the  labours  of  learned  apologists,  tne  cultivation 
of  Biblical  criticism,  the  clearer  light  thrown  upon  the  inspired 
document,  and  the  proofis  by  which  its  genuineness  and  authority 
are  attested.  The  means  of  arriving  at  satisfaction  in  religious 
inquiries,  have  been  at  once  multiplied  and  simplified,  so  as  to 
leave  the  sceptic  without  excuse.  The  authority  of  Christianity 
is  therefore  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  reject  its 
distinguishing  doctrines.  Another  class  of  speculative  difficulties 
has  now  come  to  be  the  chief  occasion  of  putting  the  understand- 
ings of  men  to  this  moral  trial  ;  difficulties  greatly  increased,  if 
not  altogether  originated,  by  the  controversial  aspect  given  to  the 
truths  of  Revelation,  the  enthusiastic  perversions  of  Scripture 
doctrine,  the  party  divisions,  the  '  vain  jangling  %  the  fiuiatical 
extravagance,  if  not  imposture,  blended  with  high  and  arrogant 
and  intolerant  pretensions.  The  offence  and  hinderance  thus  cast 
up  in  the  way  of  the  uninformed  and  sceptical,  have,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  turned  aside  or  thrown  down  many ;  and  ^^  blessed 
are  they  who  are  not^,  in  the  intended  sense,  ^^  offended^  at 
these  things.    As  they  do  not  diminish,  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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the  real  evidence  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  they  cannot  excuse 
irreligion  or  unbelief;  but  they  put  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
to  the  test ;  and  we  may  without  presumption  conclude,  that  they 
are  permitted  for  this  end.  "  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.'' 
The  rule  of  faith  speaks  no  ambiguous  language.  ^  There  is 
^  light  enough  for  those  whose  main  wish  is  to  see ;  and  darkness 
*  enough  to  confound  those  of  an  opposite  character  \* 

Speculative  difficulties  in  religion  of  this  description  are  not, 
however,  an  occasion  of  trial  to  the  irreligious  only :  they  are 
adapted  to  prove  those  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  and  who 
may  really  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  numerous  ex- 
hortations and  cautions  contained  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  which 
bear  upon  this  species  of  trial,  might  teach  us  to  expect  that  it 
would  ordinarily  constitute  a  very  principal  part  of  Christian  pro- 
bation. Commentators  have  exercised  their  learning  and  inge- 
nuity, in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  history  and  specific  charac- 
ter of  the  errors,  Judaical  or  Gnostic,  against  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  warn  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age ; — the 
'*  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,''  the  "  voluntary  humility  and  wor- 
shipping of  angels,"^  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians; 
the  ''  fables,  endless  genealogies,  and  vain  jangling"  against  which 
Timothy  is  put  upon  his  raard ;  the  heresy  of  Hymeneus  and 
Philetus ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes  ;  and  the  false  prophets 
and  false  apostles  mentioned  by  Paul,  Peter,  and  John.  It  is  a 
matter  of  small  consequence  to  us,  however,  what  was  the  precise 
nature  of  those  heresies,  some  of  which  were  so  plausible,  that  St 
Paul  compares  the  ministers  who  propagated  them,  to  ^^  the  serpent 
who  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,"  and  to  ^^  Satan  trans- 
forming himself  into  an  angel  of  light."-}-  The  practical  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  such  allusions  and  monitions,  is  evi- 
ently,  that  the  Church  would,  in  succeeding  ages,  be  exposed 
to  moral  dangers  and  temptations  of  an  analogous  kind.  It  is 
clearly  intimated  by  St.  James,  that  some  of  the  ^^  divers  trials" 
of  faith  which  he  prepares  those  whom  he  addressed  to  anticipate, 
would  be  such  as  it  would  require  more  than  human  ^  wisdom*  to 
encounter  \,  The  Galatian  Christians  are  represented  as  being  he^ 
tvitched  by  the  false  teachers  who  brought  them  into  bondage. 
In  short,  the  peril  of  deception  is  quite  as  much  dwelt  upon,  as  me 
peril  of  apostacy  in  the  face  of  persecution  ;  and  facts  would  amply 
warrant  the  belief,  that  many  persons  of  a  certain  temperament, 
might  endure  the  fires  of  martyrdom  with  courage  and  constancy, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  intellectual  trial  of  seduc- 
tive error.     It  is  no  very  rare  phenomenon,  to  find  the  heroism  of 


♦  Pascal.  t  2  Cor.  xi.  4^  14.  %  James^  i.  5. 
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zeal  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  a  mnrioe  or  the  mderstiiid- 
ing  of  a  child.  Stedfastness  is,  under  some  circiimBtmccs,  a  Idgkr 
attainment  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as  a  more  needful  TiitiK,  Aa 
courage  and  fortitude.     The  latter  yirtue  has  been  earned  to  Ac 
highcHt  pitch  of  heroic  endurance  faj  women,  who  are  often  it  I 
first  to  be  ^Med  captive'"  by  the  heresiarch,  and  whose  peculiardB-  > 
ger  led  the  Apostle  to  write :  *^  I  will,  therefore,  that  the  yooip  \ 
women  marry,  bear  children,  guide  the  house,  give  no  ocGastoDfe  j 
the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully.^    And  again :  '*  Let  yoc  ^ 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  for  it  is  not  permitted^  { 
to  speak :  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  cfavdL**  | 
This  last  direction  occurs  in  immediate  connezicm  with  the  ti-  j 
monitions  relative  to  the  unprofitable  display  of  miraculous  gib;  ; 
and  the  exhortation  with  which  it  is  followed  up,  is  most  remst  I 
able :    ^'  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  spiiitoiL  | 
let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  I  write  unto  you  are  dx 
coiiiinandments  of  the  Lord :  but,  ifany  be  ignorant,  let  him  he  I 
igiiorniit."  ' 

It  Ih  a  circumstance  deserving  attention,  that  the  individnabii 
tin*  prcNont  day  who  are  the  most  deeply  persuaded  that  a  tm 
of  calamity,  and  judgement,  and  fiery  trial  is  at  lumd,  are,  bod 
from  their  characteristic  temperament,  and  from  the  augum 
wlii(  li  liiive  gained  possession  of  their  ima^nation,  the  most  ex- 
|M)Ni*(l  to  peril  from  that  opposite  trial  of  Christian  stability,  to  wUdi 
WI1  hnvv  referred  as  the  prominent  feature  in  the  present  anwcC  d 
tlir  liiiu'N.  While  gazing  on  the  stars,  or  looking  out  for  signi  in 
the  c'IoikIh,  they  see  not  the  snares  which  have  gathered  round 
their  fe(!t.  While  intent  on  the  approaching  Millennium,  they 
Hufler  theinselvcH  to  l)e  led  by  the  mirage,  only  the  further  fron 
the  living  waters  of  ^^  the  stream  which  makes  glad  the  city  of 
Ciod."^  While  inveighing  against  the  abounding  infidelity  of  the 
day,  they  are  insensible  of  their  own  departure  firom  the  rule  of 
faith.  I'he  errors  u]K)n  which  they  strike,  resemble  sunk  rocks,  not 
viNihIe  to  those  who  are  at  the  guns,  looking  out  for  pirates,  and 
wliieh  can  be  seen  only  from  the  mast-head;  but  upon  these  > 
unHuspected  shoals,  faith  may  be  shipwrecked.  The  present  dan-  | 
er  is  one  which  calls  upon  Christians  to  look  well  at  the  chart 
t  is,  in  fact,  danger  of  a  complicated  description,  as  the  danger 
ariNing  from  error  always  is.  To  one  class,  the  sceptical,  the  dan- 
ger Ih,  lest  they  should  be  hardened  in  infidelity  or  indifFerence 
•y  the  extravagancies  and  follies  of  fanaticism.  To  the  enthusi- 
aHiie,  the  danger  is  that  of  being  taken  off  from  their  duties,  and 
'*  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,**^— of  being  be- 
(uiled  to  part  with  the  substance  of  religion  for  its  shadow, — of 
luviiig  the  very  l)alanee  of  their  mind  so  far  destroyed,  that  faith 

*  1  Tim.  v.  14.    3  Cor.  xiv,  34. 
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I  shall  become  credulity,  zeal  intolerance,  firmness  dogmatism, 

^  courage  audacity  or  enrontery,  and  mental  energy  a  frightful  ap- 

I  prozimation  to  insanity.     But,  as  we  are  never  in  greater  danger 

of  going  wrong,  than  at  the  moment  of  detecting  some  error  which 

has  involved  itself  with  truth,  there  is  yet  another  form  in  which 

the  danger  presents  itself;  that  of  being  alienated  in  some  mea- 

I  sure  from  any  doctrine  of  Scripture,  by  the  unhappy  counterfeit 

or  burlesque  of  that  doctrine  raised  up  by  fanaticism. 
K  Is  any  reader  disposed  to  ask,  why  are  all  these  difficulties  and 
dangers  permitted  to  obscure  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  to  narrow 
the  path  of  rectitude,  and  to  render  decision  and  obedience  diffi- 
cult ?  The  answer  is  the  same  as  that  which  Bishop  Butler  re- 
turns to  the  infidel.  We  might,  without  violence,  use  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  *  in  this  reference :  "  For  there  must  be  also  heresies 
among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved,  may  be  made  manifest 
among  you.*^  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  reijuire  nothing  more 
than  that  probational  exercise  of  our  understandiug  which  is  itself  a 
duty,  which  God  has  a  right  to  require,  and  which  is  at  once  a 
test  of  character  and  a  means  of  virtue.  For  the  trial  of  faith, 
and  of  every  other  virtue,  is  designed  to  issue  in  its  increase, — ^in 
the  strengthening  as  well  as  development  of  the  moral  principles 
and  affections,  that  so  an  entrance  may  be  ministered  to  us  the 
more  abundantly  into  the  kingdom  of  Our  Lord. 

The  difficulties  of  religion  have  at  different  periods  somewhat 
varied  their  aspect.  What  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  at  the 
original  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  the  main  stumbling-block 
and  most  offensive  article  of  faith, — what  the  doctrine  of  Justifi* 
cation  through  Faith  was  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, — the 
doctrine  of  Divine  Influence  is  among  the  Protestants  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  Cross  is  invested  now  with  no  such  as- 
sociations as  rendered  it  unspeakably  repugnant  to  the  Jew,  that 
his  Messiah  should  have  been  crucified.  Martyrdom  is  glory, 
and  the  cross  an  ensign  of  triumph.  No  part  of  the  Socinian^s 
hostility  to  the  faith  originates  in  the  prejudice  which  influenced 
the  Jew,  or  which  rendered  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection ^'  foolishness^  to  the  Greek.  And  as  to  the  cardinal  doc* 
trine  of  the  Reformation,  although  much  mistake  and  grievous 
error  prevail  with  regard  to  the  true  ground  of  acceptance  with 
God  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Chnst,  yet,  the  controversy  re- 
jecting Justification  has  greatly  subsided,  and  assumed  a  milder 
cnaracter  of  debate ;  and  the  spread  of  evangelical  preaching  has 
been  accompanied  with  a  considerable  modification  of  the  semi- 
popish  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  soi-disant  orthodox  clergy. 
But  "  the  work  of  the  Spirit'^  is  to  the  formalist,  pre-eminently, 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  philosopher  foolishness ;  exciting, 

^  1  Cor.  xi.  19. 
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when  pressed  upon  the  consdenoe,  *  a  feeling  of  indigiiaticmy*  Mr. 
Simeon  remarks,  *'  inasmuch  as  it  requires  of  an  muregenerate 

*  person,  a  greater  Aegne  of  submission  to  Grod  than  he  is  willing 
'  to  yield,  and  a  closer  intercourse  with  God  than  he  has  any  in- 
'  clination  to  attain/ 

'  I  think/  continues  the  Venerable  Preacher^ '  this  admits  of  an  eaif 
illustration.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  we  are>  by  nature^  alto- 
gether alienated  ^m  the  life  of  QoA.  Now  we  all  feel,  that,  wfaes 
alienated  from  a  fellow-creature>  however  we  may  bear  with  him  in  a 
crowd>  we  are  indisposed  to  have  much  personal  intercourse  with  biin 
alone.  So,  also,  we  feel  in  reference  to  God.  We  can  hear  of  him  at 
^  distance,  and  not  be  disturbed ;  but,  by  reason  of  our  alienation  firom 
him,  we  are  averse  to  be  brought  into  very  near  communion  with  him. 
We  can  bear  with  a  display  of  his  perfections  in  the  universe,  because, 
though  we  see  him  as  our  Creator,  he  is  not  sufficiently  near  us  to  ex* 
ercise  any  material  control  over  us :  but  when  he  is  brought  nigh  to  os 
in  the  law,  as  our  Governor,  we  feel  somewhat  of  a  painful  constraint, 
because  of  our  responsibility  to  him,  and  the  acooont  we  must  one  daj 
give  of  ourselves  to  him  at  his  tribunal.  Let  him  then  be  hronglit 
still  nearer  to  us  in  the  gospel,  as  our  incarnate  and  suffering  Chd,  uid 
our  inquietude  is  proportionably  increased ;  beoause  we  are  made  to 
realize  more  deeply  the  terrors  of  his  wrath,  wfaidi  demanded  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  the  personal  obligation  which  lies  upon  us  to  surrender 
up  ourselves  unreservedly  to  him.  But,  in  die  offices  and  operations 
ot  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  led  to  view  him,  not  merely  as  God,  im  ike 
universe,  aisplaying  himself  around  us  ;  or  as  God,  in  his  church,  de- 
claring his  will  to  us;  or  as  God,  in  our  nature,  interposing  Jbr  us; 
but  as  God,  in  our  hearts,  dwelling  and  operating  is  us :  and  this 
brings  him  into  such  immediate  contact  with  us,  and  requires  of  us 
such  a  minute  attention  to  all  our  ways,  that  we  shrink  bade  from 
every  part  of  the  subject,  and,  for  the  pacifying  of  our  own  minds, 
cast  reflections  upon  it  as  visionary,  unintelligible,  absurd.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  men  a  distinct  oonsciouBness 
of  such  a  process,  but  only  that  there  is  in  reality  such  a  process  ia 
the  human  mind,  though  men  are  not  exactly  aware  of  it.  Men  do 
not  like  to  have  God  too  near  to  them :  and  the  nearer  he  is  brmig^t 
to  them,  the  more  they  shew  their  aversion  to  that  which  is  the  ™^»f>fi* 
of  presenting  him  to  their  minds.'     pp.  2 — 4. 

Mr.  Simeon'*8  discourses  are  of  a  practical,  not  of  a  polemical 
or  critical  character.  Taking  for  his  text,  Rom.  viii.  9,  he  pro- 
poses  to  shew,  1.  ^  Who  is  that  Spirit  whom  Christians  are  exr 
^  pected  to  possess  \  2.  ^  Why  die  possessing  of  that  Spirit  is 

*  indiqKnsable  to  our  being  Christ''s  accepted  followers^;    3. 

*  What  that  Snirit  will  work  in  us  in  order  that  we  may  he 
^  Christ's";    and  4.  *  What  he  will  work  in  us  when  we  are 

*  Christ's  \  In  replying  to  the  inquirj'.  What  is  meant  by  having 
the  Spirit^  Mr.  Simeon  makes  the  following  passing  reference  to 
the  fimaticat  pretensions  of  the  Row  uid  Regent  Square  felk. 

*  Are  w^  mU  to  iHNisesa  the  power  of  '*  working  miracks,  and  speak- 
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ing  divers  kinds  of  tongues  ?"  No :  the  time  for  sttch  things  is  long 
since  passed.  That  they  may  be  renewed  at  the  time  when  God's  an- 
cient people  shall  be  restored  to  his  favour,  and  the  whole  Gentile 
world  shall  be  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christy  is  probable  enough : 
but  no  such  power  exists  at  this  day,  except  in  the  conceit  of  a  few 
brain-sick  enthusiasts ;  nor^  if  it  did,  would  it  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  subject  before  us.  The  possession  of  that  power  would  not  consti* 
tute  us  Christ's :  for  we  have  reason  to  think  tnat  Judas  wrought  mi- 
racles, as  well  as  the  other  apostles ;  and  yet,  as  our  Lord  tells  us,  he 
was  no  better  than  a  devil  all  the  while.  That  possession  of  the  Spirit 
of  which  my  text  speaks,  is  of  such  a  discriminating  nature,  that  no 
man  who  has  it  can  fail  to  belong  to  Christ,  and  no  man  who  has  it 
not  can  have  any  part  or  lot  with  him.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  promised 
to  us,  to  dwell  in  us  as  in  his  temple ;  for  we  are  to  be  "  the  habita- 
tion of  God  through  the  Spirit ;"  and  he  is  further  to  operate  in  us 
effectually  for  all  the  ends  and  purposes  of  our  salvation,  producing  in 
us  all  "  the  fruits  of  eoodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth."  His 
motions  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  with  the  operations  of  the  soul 
in  the  human  body.  Without  tne  soul,  the  body  cannot  perform  any 
vital  function  whatever :  but  when  that  spiritual  inhabitant  is  present 
with  us,  and  discharges  its  proper  offices,  we  shew,  by  the  various  ex- 
ercises of  our  mind  and  body,  that  it  really  dwelleth  in  us.  Now  the 
Spirit  of  God  performs  in  tne  soul  an  office  somewhat  analogous  to 
this.  The  soul  by  itself  has  respect  only  to  things  visible  and  tem- 
poral ;  but,  when  filled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  occupies  itself  about 
things  invisible  and  eternal.  And  precisely  as  the  body  needs  the 
presence  and  operation  of  the  soul  for  the  oischarge  of  its  offices  in 
relation  to  this  world,  so  does  the  soul  need  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in  reference  to  the  world  to 
come' — pp.  16 — 18. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  Scriptural  or  reasonable  ground  for 
the  conjecture,  that  miraculous  gifts  ^  may  be  renewed  at  the 
^  time  when  God^s  ancient  people  shall  be  restored  to  favour^; 
and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  cherishing  unwarranted  expect- 
ations, bow  innocent  soever  in  themselves,  nas  received  such  me- 
lancholy illustration  from  the  extravagancies  of  the  Millenarians, 
that  we  cannot  but  regret  they  should  obtain  the  shadow  of  a 
sanction  from  the  venerable  Writer.  That  the  actual  possession 
of  such  gifts  would  neither  constitute  us  Christians,  nor  prove  us 
to  be  such,  is  evident  both  from  the  proofs  adduced  by  Mr.  Simeon, 
and  from  the  language  of  the  Apostle  in  tlie  ziiith  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  And  if  the  possession  of  real 
miraculous  gifts  was  nothing  better,  without  the  moral  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  uian  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal,  in  what 
fitting  terms  shall  we  express  the  nothingness  of  those  whose 
feigned  or  fancied  gifts  have  carried  them  far  from  the  ^  more 
*  excellent  way  "*  of  the  first  and  chief  of  the  heavenly  graces  ? 

Under  the  third  head  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Simeon  treats  very  ftdly 
of  the  necessity  and  natiure  of  Regeneration;   and  under  the 

E  2 
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fourth,  he  illustrates  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  three- 
fold office  as  a  Teacher,  a  Sanctifier,  and  a  Comforter.     The 

*  crude  and  enthusiastic  conceits  entertained  by  some  persons* 
upon  this  last  subject,  are  referred  to,  as  having  created  a  preju- 
dice with  which  tne  venerable  Preacher  feels  it  needful  to  deal 
very  cautiously.  Fearful  of  being  charged  with  pushing  any 
point  to  excess,  in  requiring  more  than  the  Scriptures  reqmre,  or 
promising  more  than  they  promise,  or  countenancing  any  fanatical 
delusion,  he  confines  himself  to  a  very  brief  statement  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  and  a  practical  enforcement  -of  the  considera- 
tions rising  out  of  it.  Mr.  Simeon  knew  his  audience,  and  he 
may  have  felt  that  he  had  many  things  to  say,  which  they  could 
not  **  bear  as  yet  ^\  Yet,  how  strongly  does  it  confirm  our  view  of 
this  doctrine  as  the  touchstone  of  Christian  profession  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  find  that  such  extreme  caution,  so  guarded  and  ev^ 
apologetical  a  manner  of  stating  the  truth,  should  have  been  re- 
quired in  addressing  the  members  of  a  Protestant  University ! 
On  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  with  the  rash,  crude,  and  inflated 
declamation  of  some  preachers  of  the  day,  ho^  admirable  appears 
the  ^^  meekness  of  wisdom  ^  and  the  sobriety  which  fears  excess ! 

Mr.  Beverley^s  Sermon,  founded  on  1  John  iv.  1.,  is  a  tem- 
perate and,  upon  the  whole,  judicious  exposure  of  the  false  pre- 
tensions of  tne  ^  modem  oracles  \  Those  who  have  called  in 
S[uestion  the  Writer>  orthodoxy,  will  henceforth  have  no  pretence 
or  their  calumnious  aspersions.     Appended  to  the  Sermon  is  an 

*  Authentic  Account  of  the  Unknown  Tongues  %  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  Morning  Watch  and  Mr.  Irving^s  writings ;  and  to  this 
is  added,  a  summary  of  Mr.  Irving'^s  doctrines,  extracted  firom 

*  No.  I.  Day  of  Pentecost  \  The  disclosure  (for  such  it  is  to 
us)  is  a  most  painfiil  and  revolting  one ;  reminding  us  rf  an  ex- 
pression of  Howe^s :  ^  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  herein  Satan  is 

*  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light :  his  transformation  is,  at  least, 
^  in  this,  very  inartificial.'*  The  following  is  given  as  a  specimen 
of  one  of  the  unknown  tongues. 

'  '^  Hippo-gerosto  hippo  booros  senoote 
Foonme  oorin  hoopo  tanto  noostin 
Noorattin  niparos  nipanos  bantos  boorin  , 
O  Pinitos  eleiastino  nalimungitos  dantitu 
Hampootine  farimi  aristos  ekrampos 
Epoongos  vaneami  beresessino  tereston 
Sa  tinootino  aunoosis  O  fastos  sungor  O  fiiston  sungor 
Eletanteti  eretine  menati."  ' 

'  After  inspecting  the  above  specimen ',  remarks  Mr.  Beverley^ 
'  ought  we  to  smile  or  to  weep^  when  we  call  to  mind  that  Mr.  Irviog 
has,  in  his  Pentecost^  repeatedly  declared^  that>  to  disbelieve  the  in- 
spiration  of  these  "  tongues  "  is  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  which  can 
never  be  forgiven^  either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  came  ?  '    p-  SSU 
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'  One  mischief  has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  some  pious  per*- 
8ons^  who^  before  they  had  adopted  the  views  of  the  modern  prophets^ 
were  humble  Christians^  in  the  old  way^  endeavouring  to  do  good  in 
their  sphere  of  life,  "  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world ; "  but 
since  their  union  with  the  prophetical  school,  all  their  usefulness  has 
ceased ;  they  have  given  up  their  schools  and  their  charities^  renounced 
all  their  old  spiritual  books,  and  have  become  angry  disputants  and 

Sugnacious  mystics,  drawing  all  their  spiritual  nourishment  from  The 
lorning  Watch,  tracts  on  prophecy,  and  Mr.  Irving's  dark  and  angry 
writings.  It  is  evident  that  the  advocates  of  the  unknown  tongues  are 
in  a  state  of  high  mental  excitement,  hungering  and  thirsting,  not  for 
righteousness,  but  for  wonders :  for,  ^*  unless  tney  see  signs  and  won- 
ders, they  will  not  believe  " :  and,  after  all,  it  seems  that  no  sign  shall 
be  given  them  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  repeated  in  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  now  evidenced  by 
the  senses,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  modern  Thaumatur^,  without  the 
help  of  sounds  which  no  man  can  interpret  but  those  who  utter  them.' 

p.  37. 

The  volume  entitled  ^  Balaam  \  is  an  attempt  ^  to  collect  and 
'  adjust  into  a  whole,  the  lineaments  **  of  that  remarkable  character 
as  found  in  the  sacred  yolume ;  and  to  make  the  prophet,  ^  re- 

*  probate  yet  inspired  \  bear  testimony,  with  the  power  of  a  wit- 
ness from  the  regions  of  the  dead,  to  tne  fact,  that  ^  extraordinary 

*  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  not  always  accompanied  by  the  genuine 
^fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  possessors; 

*  and  that  without  charity,  the  rarest  gifts  and  endowments  are 

*  nothing  worth/  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  profited  by  our 
recommendation  of  the  Author'^s  former  work,  (one  of  the  best  an« 
tidotes  to  *  Modem  Fanaticism  ^  that  has  appeared,)  will  be  pre- 
pared to  find  in  these  pages,  the  marks  of  wise  discrimination,  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  religious  world,  sound 
theology,  and  an  excellent  spirit.  The  present  yolume  merits 
the  additional  praise  of  great  ingenuity,  sometimes  bordering  on 
excess,  in  filling  up  the  brief  outline  of  the  inspired  narrative. 
The  view  of  BaTaam''s  character,  taken  by  the  Autnor,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extracts. 

'  In  one  part  of  Holy  Writ,  Balaam  is  called  a  '*  prophet ",  (2  Pet. 
ii.  16;)  in  another,  ''a  soothsayer",  or  diviner.  Josh.  xiii.  22.  We 
believe  that  he  was  both ;  i.  e.  that  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
heathenish  superstition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  professed  believer  in 
the  God  of  Abraham,  who  was  pleased,  at  least  on  one  very  memorable 
occasion,  to  make  him  the  medium  of  communicating  his  will  by  pro« 
phetie  inspiration.  The  most  exalted  conception  of  the  true  God  that 
can  be  presumed  to  have  found  place  in  the  unsanctified  mind  of  this 
almost  polytheist,  must  be  limited  to  that  of  a  supreme  deity ;  and 
that  an  individual  possessing  no  higher  principle  than  such  semi-idola- 
trous reverence  for  Jehovah,  should  yet  be  employed  by  him  as  the  mi- 
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nister  of  his  truths  might  admit  of  some  dabiety>  if  it  were  Bot  fbr  the 
fact^  to  which  the  records  of  Scripture  and  the  experience  of  everr 
age  have  borne  ample  testimony,  toat  instruments,  m  themselveB  ui* 
terly  worthless,  have,  in  many  instances,  been  made  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  proclaiming  or  accomplishing  the  inimitable  plans  ci  the 
Divine  mind,  in  reference  to  His  own  glory  and  the  best  interests  of 
His  redeemed  church.  And  this  fact,  instead  of  derogating  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Almighty's  operations,  throws  a  ray  of  inefiable  lustre 
upon  some  of  the  more  remarkable  developments  of  his  prescient  wis- 
dom and  overruling  energy.'     pp.  26,  27* 

'  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  presuming  that  Balaam  wts 
guilty  of  practising  sorcery  by  the  aid  of  demons ;  still  less  that  he 
yielded  himself  to  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  *'  the  wicked  one". 
Versed  in  all  the  learning  oi  the  age,  he  could  advance  his  worldly  in- 
terests by  less  degrading  means ;  and  though  we  may  conceive  of  his 
exercising  himself  in  those  common  and  lesser  arts  of  imposture  that 
ordinarily  pertained  to  the  official  station  which  he  filled^  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  professed  worshipper  of  the  Most  High 
God ;  an  advocate  for  true  religion,  though  blended  with  some  debasing 
associations ;  and  a  recipient  of  such  prophetic  communications  ftom 
"  the  Father  of  Lights  "  as  render  it  quite  incompatible  to  suppose 
that  he  M'as  also  actually  employed  as  a  full-mouthed  oracle  of  hell. 

'It  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  sacred  records  concerning  Balaam, 
that  he  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  his  astrological  predictions, 
magical  artifices,  and  oracular  declarations.  And  hence,  such  import- 
ance was  attached  to  his  malediction,  that  it  was  considered  of  fbroe  tt 
ensure  the  destruction  of  a  numerous  and  victorious  people.  Distaooe 
was  deemed  no  sufficient  barrier  to  the  solicitation  of  his  interference; 
no  messengers  were  accounted  too  honourable  to  be  employed  as  dele- 

gates  to  him ;  and  no  rewards  of  divination  within  the  compass  of  royal 
berality  were  thought  ill-bestowed  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  as- 
sistancc  of  so  potent  an  auxiliary. 

'  Such  were  doubtless  the  views  entertained  by  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
when,  in  a  paroxysm  of  political  distress,  he  determined,  if  possible, 
by  any  means,  to  call  Iq  the  aid  of  the  Mesopotamian  Soothsayer/ 

pp.  50^  51. 

Bishop  Butler  has  a  sermon  u^n  the  character  of  Balaam, 
which,  although  betraying  the  deficiencies  of  the  learned  Prelate^s 
theological  system,  contains  some  excellent  remarks  and  practical 
reflections.  The  explanation  he  gives  of  Balaam^s  conduct,  is, 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  *  he  sought  by  sacri- 

*  fices  and  enchantments  to  obtain  leave  of  God  to  curse  the 
'  people,  keeping  still  his  resolution  not  to  do  it  without  that  per- 

*  mission ;  which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  had  such  rcffara  to 

*  the  command  of  God,  as  to  keep  this  resolution  to  the  last 
^  He  wanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  very  wicked  and  contrary 

*  to  the  express  command  of  God ;  he  had  inward  checks  and  le- 
'  straints  which  he  coidd  not  entirely  set  over ;  he  therefore  casts 

*  about  for  ways  to  reconcile  this  wickedness  with  his  duty  • .  • 
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Balaam  had  before  his  eyes  the  authority  of  God,  absolutely 
forbidding  him  what  he,  for  the  sake  of  a  reward,  had  the 
strongest  mclination  to.  He  was  likewise  in  a  state  of  mind 
sober  enough  to  consider  death  and  his  last  end.  By  these  con- 
siderations, he  was  restrained,  first,  from  going  to  the  king  of 
Moab,  and,  after  he  did  go,  from  cursing  Israel.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  there  was  great  wickedness  in  his  heart.  He  could  not 
forego  the  rewards  of  unrighteousness.  He  therefore  first  seeks 
for  indulgences ;  and  when  these  could  not  be  obtained,  he  sins 
against  the  whole  meaning,  end,  and  design  of  the  prohibition, 
which  no  consideration  in  the  world  could  prevail  with  him  to 
go  against  the  letter  of.  And  surely  that  impious  counsel  he 
gave  to  Balak  against  the  children  of  Israel,  was,  considered 
m  itself,  a  greater  piece  of  wickedness,  than  if  he  had  cursed 
them  in  words.  Tnat  consciousness  of  the  wickedness  of  his 
heart  must  necessarily  have  destroyed  all  settled  hopes  of  dying 
the  death  of  the  righteous :  he  could  have  no  calm  satisfaction 
in  this  view  of  his  last  end.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  those  partial  regards  to  his  duty  might  keep  him  nrom 
perfect  despair.^  Surprising  as  is  the  exhibition  of  infatuated 
self-deceit  and  contradictory  principles  of  action,  it  is,  the  Bishop 
justly  remarks,  no  uncommon  character. 

In  times  like  the  present,  the  full-length  portrait  of  such  an 
unhappy  instance  of  gifts  perverted  and  talents  fatal  to  their 
possessor,  is  adapted  to  be  peculiarly  useful,  in  ^  moving  the  con- 
*  science  by  the  reflection  of  its  own  image.''  We  give  the  Au- 
dior  credit  for  having  taken  great  and,  upon  the  whole,  successful 
pains,  in  the  disposition  of  the  historical  drapery,  and  the  topo- 
graphical illustration  which  forms  a  sort  of  background  to  the 
portrait.  On  some  few  points,  we  might  take  occasion  for  ex- 
ception. We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  construction  which 
the  Author  puts  upon  Gen.  xliv.  5,  without  either  necessity  or 
probability.  In  a  very  few  other  instances,  we  have  not  been  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  somewhat  apocryphal  embellishments  or 
dubious  comments ;  and  the  diction  is  occasionally  tinged  with  a 
false  glow,  not  in  accordance  with  pure  taste.  But  it  is,  alto- 
gether, a  very  pleasingly  written  and  interesting  volume,  replete 
with  information,  and  still  more  so  with  sound  religious  instruc- 
tion. We  transcribe  the  following  additional  extract  as  a  suitable 
conclusion  to  the  present  article. 

'  We  have  been  referring  to  the  gifts  by  which  Balaam  was  distin- 
guished. Among  these  was  one  spiritual  gift — that  of  inspiration  .  .  . 
At  another  tirne^  it  might  have  been  deemed  superflaous  to  dwell  par- 
ticularly on  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  but  at  a  period  when^  in  our 
own  metropolis^  instances  are  daily  occurring  of  a  zeal  for  the  sifts  of 
healing,  speaking  with  ton^ues^  interpreting,  and  casting  out  demons, 
fiar  exoee£ng  in  fervor  and  unwearied  effort,  any  thing  that  is  put 
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forth  in  tbe  same  quarter^  for  the  obtaining  of  "  the  best  gifta^"  it 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence^  By  the  best  gifts,  we  mider- 
stand>  what  it  is  believed  the  apostle  Paul  intendea ;  namely^  thoat 
lovely  christian  virtues,  comprehended  under  the  general  nead  of 
^'  charity/'  and  which  he  afterwards  enumerated,  and  arranged  in  a 
tabular  series,  comprising  a  long-suffering,  kind-hearted,  unenvions, 
unostentatious,  decorous,  disinterested,  meek,  benevolent^  discrimi- 
nating, patient,  candid,  hope-inspiring,  and  persevering  temper  of 
mind.  Here,  then,  are  attainments  to  oe  coveted  with  unabating  in- 
tensity of  spirit ;  and  infinitely  preferable  is  it  to  possess  one  of  the 
lowest,  the  most  retiring,  and  the  most  passive  of  these  graces,  if  it 
proceed  from  the  Holy  Spirit's  iniinence  upon  the  soul,  than  to  mh 
phesy  like  Balaam,  or  to  work  miracles  like  the  Son  of  Iscariot.  And 
wherefore  do  we  thus  judge  ?  Is  it  that  we  lightly  esteem  any  of  the 
"  diversities  of  operation,"  by  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  mani- 
fest himself  unto  his  church  ?  Far  be  it.  But  those  operations  sre 
to  be  observed  in  their  order  y  to  be  honoured  according  to  their  de» 
sign  ;  and  to  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  their  respective  claims*  To 
return,  then,  to  the  question :  wherefore  do  we  thus  judge,  that  gifts 
are  so  inferior  to  grace  ?  Let  '^  the  law  and  the  testimony  "  reply. 
What  saith  the  Lord  of  prophecies  ?  ''  Thev  shall  fail."  What  of 
tongues  ?  "  They  shall  cease."  What  of  Knowledge  ?  *'  It  shall 
vanish  away."  And  what  saith  the  same  infisdlible  oracle  oonoeming 
charity  ?  '^  Charity  never  feuleth."  It  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom,  to 
prefer  the  good  that  has  the  stamp  of  perpetuity,  to  that  which  is  bat 
for  a  season  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  were,  for  argument's  sake^  to  ad- 
mit the  false  position,  that  prophecies  and  miracles  have  not  ceased 
long  ago,  still,  the  present  rage  for  that  species  of  excitement  which 
is  connected  with  the  opinion,  would  appear  to  us  reprehensible  in 
this  point  of  view,  that  it  gives  paramount  importance  to  a  sabjeet 
whicn,  after  all,  is  of  inexpressibly  inferior  moment  to  those  which  it 
is  permitted  to  supersede  and  throw  into  the  shade.'    pp.  243—245. 
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TN  tbe  natural  world,  causes  which,  directly,  are  productiye  of 
evil,  are  found,  in  some  of  their  results,  to  increase  the  good 
which  they  threatened  to  destroy.  The  salubrity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  health  of  man,  are  pro- 
moted by  means  to  which  an  observer  unacquainted  with  todr 
operations,  and  seeing  them  only  in  their  first  eflfects,  would 
ascribe  an  influence  exclusively  pernicious  or  destructive.  We 
might  not  wish  the  good  to  have  such  a  connection,  nor,  because 
it  is  so  connected,  may  we  think  less  of  the  evil  which  precedes 
it,  and  from  which  it  results ;  but  the  good  itself  is  grateful  to  us ; 
and  if  we  can  obtain  it  only  as  a  consequence  of  what  is  in  cha- 
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raeter  widely  difFerent  from  it,  the  circumstances  from  whicii  it 
arises,  will  enhance  in  our  estimation  the  benefits  which  we  enjoy^ 
and  which  it  may  be  our  endeavour  to  appreciate.  Our  civil  li- 
berties are  to  a  great  extent  of  this  kind.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
blessings  of  national  freedom  can  be  viewed  apart  frxmi  the  ex- 
actions and  oppressions  of  abused  power,  and  the  sufferings  of 
its  injured  victims.  The  liberty  of  Christian  worship  is  secured 
to  us  as  a  right  of  conscience ;  but  the  iniquity  of  withholdine  it 
was  not  conceded,  nor  the  exercise  of  it  obtained,  before  intoler- 
ance had  perpetrated  its  innumerable  outrages  and  cruelties  upon 
the  unoffending  advocates  of  the  most  righteous  claims  which, 
either  for  themselves  or  others,  men  can  assert :  and  those  out- 
rages  were  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  claims*  These  ara 
among  the  more  remarkable  examples  which  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple, that  agents  of  evil  become  eventually  instruments  of  good. 
And  among  other  instances  which  might  be  selected,  we  may  not 
improperly  refer  to  many  facts  which  the  perusal  of  such  a  work 
as  the  one  now  before  us  necessarily  recals  to  our  remembrance. 
We  owe  the  apologies  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  ca- 
lumnies of  their  adversaries,  and  the  persecutions  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  to  infidelity,  we  are  indebted  for  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  numerous  and  invaluable  defences  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  constitute  so  very  important  a  branch  of  theological 
knowledge. 

In  what  form,  and  to  what  extent,  the  evidences  of  Revelation 
might  now  have  been  in  our  hands,  i^  from  the  beginning,  no 
opposition  had  been  raised  against  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
If  the  Christian  faith  had  been  transmitted  to  us,  by  those  who 
have  professed  it,  accompanied  only  with  such  testimonies  as  their 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  their  appreciation  of  its  principles  and 
influence  might  have  induced  them  to  place  on  record,  we  should 
have  been  furnished  with  but  little  more,  if  indeed  with  any  thing 
more,  than  what  would  consist  in  the  possession  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  impressions  or  effects  of  which  we 
ourselves  might  be  the  subjects.  If  the  progress  of  the  Gospd 
had  been  free  and  undisturbed,  the  memorialis  which  support  its 
claims,  would  be  sufficient  to  vouch  for  its  credibility.  The 
descent  of  the  Evangelical  writings  would  be  traced  to  the  age  ia 
which  they  originated.  We  should  have  possessed  the  copious 
stores  of  argument  which  are  derived  from  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  their  coincidences  with  the  state  of  the  world  at 
the  period  to  which  they  are  referred.  The  testimonies  of  a  long 
succession  of  Christian  authors,  connecting  the  faith  of  believers 
in  our  own  times  with  the  credence  of  the  first  disciples,  would 
have  been  available  for  the  same  important  purposes  as  diose  to 
which  they  are  now  applied.  But,  though,  m  these  circum- 
stances, the  evidences  cf  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been 
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dear  and  satisfactory,  the  augmentation  which  they  have  receiTed, 
both  in  respect  to  the  substance  and  the  details  which  they  com- 
prise, from  the  inquiries  which  have  been  instituted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostilities  commenced  and  continued  against  it,  is 
such  as  to  confirm,  to  elevate,  and  to  enlarge  our  convictions  of 
its  truth.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  evidences  of  Christ- 
ianity, must,  in  his  enumeration  of  them,  be  prepared  to  assign  i 
place  of  great  distinction  to  that  class  of  proofs  which  its  adver- 
saries have  been  the  means  of  furnishing,  by  the  examination,  and 
by  the  answers  to  their  objections,  which  their  opposition  has  com- 
pelled and  elicited.  ^  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
^  for  the  truth.'*  Its  pretensions  and  its  excellence  are  seldom 
known  from  its  more  common  appearances ;  they  are  most  evident 
to  those  who  labour  most  in  the  discovery  of  them ;  and  the  in- 
vestigations to  which  we  owe  our  acquaintance  with  the  minute 
and  most  beautiful  forms  of  truth,  have  been  undertaken  by 
writers  obeying  the  signal  foY  its  defence,  when  the  partisans  of 
error  were  observed  to  be  joyous  in  the  anticipation  of  success. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task,  to  describe  the  occasions  which  have 
summoned  Christian  advocates  to  the  defence  of  the  truth  of  Re- 
velation, as  it  would  be  to  enumerate  the  productions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Christian  literature  in  its  vindica- 
tion. Besides  the  direct  utility  of  such  works,  in  repelling  the  at- 
tacks and  refiiting  the  objections  of  the  adversaries  wno  called  them 
forth,  besides  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  them  in  respect 
to  collateral  topics,  historical  notices,  the  state  of  learning,  and 
the  progress  of  society,  we  are  essentially  aided  by  the  materials 
which  they  have  provided  for  our  use,  in  the  criticism  and  expo- 
sition of  the  sacred  writings.  While,  therefore,  we  may  deplore 
the  hostility  which  unbelievers  have  directed  against  Revelation, 
we  have  more  than  a  compensation  for  all  the  iniuries  inflicted  by 
them,  in  the  existing  productions  which  defend  it. 

These  very  excellent  discourses  were  delivered  by  the  Author 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry.  Without  advert- 
ing to  the  particular  occasion  which  induced  the  preparation  of 
them,  and  to  which  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  parallel  or  re- 
semblance in  the  evangelical  history,  we  deem  the  reasons  which 
he  assigns  for  their  publication  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
amply  satisfactory.  No  one  who  is  disposed  to  weigh  them,  will 
doubt  of  their  sufficiency  ;  and  the  validity  of  them  must  be  con- 
ceded by  every  reader,  as  the  importance  of  them  must  have  been 
felt  by  the  hearers  to  whom  in  the  first  instance  they  were  ad- 
dressed. It  is  unquestionably  the  primary  duty  of  a  Christian 
Instructor,  to  exert  the  strength  of  his  influence  in  inducing  the 
reception  of  the  doctrines  by  which  mankind  are  to  be  saved ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  reception  of  them  by  persons 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  those  doctrines  from  perc^ying 
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their  adaptation  to  their  moral  condition,  to  whom  the  his- 
torical evidence  which  accompanies  them  is  but  little  known.  Im- 
plicit belief,  however,  even  of  doctrines  which  are  Divine,  is  not 
the  disposition  which  a  Christian  pastor  would  prescribe  to  his 
flock,  or  encourage  in  those  whom  he  addresses.  Error  has  its 
deepest  roots  in  prejudice,  and  may  be  venerated  by  the  ignorant. 
But  truth  will  release  itself  from  the  grasp  of  prejudice,  and  the 
light  which  it  sends  forth  will  dissipate  the  darlmess  which  ob- 
scures the  paths  to  knowledge.  Why  he  believes,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  a  Christian,  as  well  as  what  he  believes.  To  what  ex- 
tent he  may  be  able  to  satisfy  others  in  this  respect,  may  depend 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  inquirers  as  well  as  on  his  own ; 
but  for  himself,  he  will  be  anxious  to  understand  the  reasons 
which  give  to  his  principles  the  superiority  they  possess  over  the 
systems  that  he  rejects.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  every 
Christian  may  be  justly  regarded  as  under  obligation  to  study  the 
evidences  of  Revelation  ;  and  to  set  them  out  with  clearness  and 
in  order,  is  assuredly  within  the  scope  of  the  Christian  minister's 
duty.  As  those  evidences  are  of  great  compass  and  diversity,  a 
portion  only  of  them  may  supply  to  some  minds  the  whole  of  the 
proofs  which  they  are  capable  of  comprehending,  and  these  may 
constitute  to  them  the  ground  of  an  enlightened  confidence ;  but 
to  others,  the  entire  range  will  not  be  too  ample  a  field  for  their 
investigation.  The  whole  of  the  evidences  are  therefore  very 
properly  adduced  by  the  Author.  Volume  first  comprises  the  ex- 
ternal, and  the  second  Volume  includes  the  internal  evidences. 

The  entire  course  includes  twenty-six  Lectures  on  the  following 
subjects.  The  first  is  *  Introductory ',  illustrating  1  Peter  iu. 
15  ;  and  assigns  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Author  to  com- 
mence and  continue  the  series  of  Discourses.  Lecture  II.  is  on 
*  The  temper  of  mind  in  which  the  subject  should  be  studied.^ 
III.  The  indispensable  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation  shewn 
from  the  state  of  man  in  all  ages.  IV.  The  Authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament.  V.  The  direct  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament.  VI.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  VII. 
Miracles.  VIII.  Prophecy.  IX.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
X.  Propagation  of  Christianity.  XI.  Beneficial  effects  of 
Christianity.  XII.  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  XIII. 
Review  of  the  whole  argument  derived  from  the  external  evi- 
dences.  XIV.  Suitableness  of  Christianity  to  the  state  and 
wants  of  man.  XV.  The  excellencies  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity. XVI.  Purity  of  the  Christian  Morals.  XVII.  Cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Christ.  XVIII.  Tendency  of  Christianity. 
XIX.  Importance  of  a  personal  trial  of  Christianity.  XX.  Prac- 
tical directions  for  its  application.  XXI.'  Objections  considered. 
XXII.  The  Lives  and  Deaths  of  Infidels,  compared  with  those 
of  sincere  Christians.       XXIII.  The  Faith  with  wbidi  the 
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Christian  Revelation  is  to  be  received.  XXIV.  The  scmnd  in- 
terpretation of  the  Records  of  Revelation.  XXV.  Otilinftioiif 
of  men  universally  to  obey  this  Revelation.  XXVI.  Concludiiig 
Lecture. 

Many  of  the  defences  which  have  been  offered  to  the  world  on 
behalf  of  Revelation,  must  be  ccmsidered  as  iiftperfect  vindicatioBi 
of  its  claims ;  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  p«rtic«I«r  have 
been  treated  by  too  many  writers  in  a  very  iiutdequate  maD- 
ner.  So  far  as  they  have  gone,  we  are  not  insensibk  to  the  ser- 
vices which  they  have  renckred  to  the  cause  which  has  recttved 
their  support ;  but  we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  them  without  re- 
gretting that  their  discussions  discover  so  great  a  want  of  the  iii- 
press  wnich  a  correct  and  full  apprehension  of  the  objects  and  de- 
sign of  the  religion  which  they  were  upholding  would  naTe  impart- 
ed to  their  statements  and  reasonings.  It  is  not  a  little  vexatioiis  to 
accompany  some  writers  through  the  long  array  of  statements  and 
arguments  which  their  works  in  vindication  of  Christianity  com- 
prise, and  to  find  that  the  high  and  solemn  relations  of  its  truth 
nave  been  overlooked,  or  but  faintly  recognised.  We  accredit 
them  for  the  acuteness  and  conclusiveness  of  their  reaeonings, 
and  are  lef\;  in  admiration  of  the  compass  and  accuracy  of  their 
learning ;  but  they  seem  to  have  little  thought  of  entitlnq;  them- 
selves to  our  gratitude  for  higher  services  than  a  grammarian  or 
a  geometrician  might  claim.  Mr.  Wilson  is  altogether  a  different 
writer.  lie  constantly  feels  the  importance  of  the  cause  whidi 
he  is  advocating,  is  ever  aUve  to  the  spiritual  relations  of  the  facts 
which  he  establishes,  and  never  permits  either  himself  or  his  read- 
ers to  forget  the  interest  which  belongs  to  a  volume  which  sen 
before  mankind  the  ^^  hope  of  eternal  ufe  ^.     For  every  essential 

Siality  requisite  to  justify  our  ample  and  cheerful  coramendatioa, 
e  Work  before  us  is  diistinguished  above  many  that  we  coidd 
name  with  no  small  praise.  It  is  so  comprehenrnve  as  to  incladt 
every  necessary  topic.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  argumentt 
and  illustrations,  is  such  as  suited  the  occasion  of  their  original 
^livery,  and  hence  tliey  appear  in  a  popular  form.  The  solici- 
tude of  the  Author  to  render  his  instructions  available  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests  of  his  hearers  and  readers,  is  verf  ap- 
parent ;  and  the  sincere  and  affectionate  earnestness  which  per- 
vades the  work,  much  increases  the  value  of  it.  For  all  peisops 
who  wish  to  possess  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  ably  displayed  and  soundly  expounded,  in  a  popidar 
and  practical  form,  we  know  not  of  any  Discourses  superior,  or, 
we  believe  we  may  say,  equal  to  the  Volumes  before  us* 

With  many  of  the  advocates  of  revealed  religion,  it  has  been 
usual  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  exhibition  of  the  evidences  of 
Christiamty,  by  adducing  arguments  to  shew  the  necessity  of  Re- 
velation, and  by  giving  the  marks  which  it  would  be  psopcr  to 
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expect  in  such  revelation  as  might  be  communicated  to  mankind. 
Revelation,  they  say,  is  possible ;  it  is  probable ;  it  is  expedient 
and  desirable.  A  Revelation,  they  add,  should  be  accompanied 
with  an  apparatus  of  predictions  and  miracles;  should  con- 
firm the  truths  of  natural  religion,  supply  its  defects,  clear  up 
certain  difficulties  which  attend  our  moral  speculations ;  and  may 
be  gradually  introduced,  committed  to  writing,  &c.  All  these 
and  many  other  of  the  supposed  characters  and  properties  of  Re- 
velation may  be  seen  in  the  old  writers ;  nor  have  they  been  ne- 
glected by  more  recent  ones.  The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  well  as  the  utility  of  it,  seems  to  us  to  be  very  ques- 
tionable. We  immediately  perceive  that  the  imagined  and  as- 
signed prop(prties  of  the  possible  or  probable  revelation,  are  the 
properties  of  the  revelation  which  has  been  given,  and  that  they 
are  borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  actual  revelation  and  the  vo- 
lume which  contains  it.  All  such  i  priori  modes  of  treating  the 
subject  are  objectionable,  because  they  never  can  assist  us  in  our 
controversies  with  unbelievers,  and  because  they  assume  that  we 
are  competent  to  prescribe  the  accompaniments  and  characters  of 
such  communication  as  God  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  mankind  ; 
which  we  are  not.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  was  intimated  to  the 
world,  being  without  a  revelation,  that  the  Creator  intended  to  im- 
part to  his  creatures,  discoveries  essential  to  their  happiness  ;  can 
It  be  thought  that  any  of  them  would  be  prepared  to  assign  the 
course  which  would  be  taken,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  at- 
testation should  be  given  to  the  communication  addressed  to 
them  ?  Miracles  are  a  very  proper  mode  of  Divine  attestation ; 
but  who  could  have  prescribed  them  as  a  necessary  one  ?  Nor 
could  it  be,  d  priori^  competent  to  any  one  to  say,  what  ptirticulars 
the  revelation  would  contain,  or  by  what  evidence  it  sliould  be 
confirmed.  The  Author  of  these  Lectures  has  very  wisely  passed 
by  these  unsatisfactory  discussions,  and  only  conforms  to  the  me- 
thod generally  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  the  topics  compre- 
hended in  the  argument  of  his  book,  by  enlarging  on  *  The  in- 
*  dispensable  necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation  %  arising  from  the 
ignorance  and  degeneracy  of  mankind.  It  is  from  the  disclosures 
and  remedies  furnished  by  the  revelation  which  has  proceeded 
from  the  Divine  Being,  that  we  learn  the  state  of  men  in  regard 
to  the  wants  and  miseries  which  it  relieves.  Without  the  light 
which  it  supplies,  we  should  be  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  depravity  and  wretchedness  of  human  creatures.  In  es- 
tablishing the  claims  and  authority  of  Revelation,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  shew,  that  it  is  not  a  superfluous  benefit,  an  unnecessary 
gift  to  men,  or  a  dispensation  not  adapted  to  their  real  circum- 
stances. In  the  provisions  of  the  Gospel,  we  find  nothing  foreign 
or  unrelated  to  the  true  interests  of  mankind ;  nothing  to  which 
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some  error  or  evil  in  them  is  not  found  to  correspond.  When  we 
have  learned  its  design,  and  see  its  adaptations,  we  can  then  de- 
termine the  questions  which  are  suggested  to  us,  as  the  moral 
condition  of  the  species,  in  the  state  in  which  they  exist  apart 
from  the  impressions  and  advantages  of  revealed  religion,  i« 
brought  under  our  examination.  In  this  examination,  we  must 
look  not  only  to  the  moral  practice  of  mankind,  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  which  were  current  among  them. 

There  was  once  a  book  published  with  the  title,  *  Christianity 
*  as  old  as  the  Creation  \  which  assumed  the  sufficiency  of  natu- 
ral religion  to  guide  mankind ;  and  that  the  assumption  might 
not  be  wanting  in  boldness,  the  light  of  this  instructor  and  mo- 
nitor, was  asserted  to  be  at  once  clear  and  perfect.  Natural  reli- 
gion, it  must  be  granted,  does  much  for  man,  if  it  teach  un- 
equivocally the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  the  essentials  of 
true  worship,  that  God  will  pardon  the  sins  of  men  upon  repent- 
ance, and  that  there  is  a  future  state  in  which  the  good  will  be 
rewarded,  and  the  bad  will  be  punished.  But  who  are  the  dis- 
ciples  that  receive  this  illumination  ?  Who  are  the  propagandists 
of  these  rational  doctrines  ?  It  is  quite  proper  to  ask,  as  the  Lec- 
turer does, 

'  But  whence  did  these  truths  break  in  upon  men  in  the  fuxteenth 
or  seventeenth  century,  except  from  the  habitual  exhibition  of  them  by 
the  Christian  reVelation,  ana  by  the  Christian  revelation  exclusively, — 
all  the  wisest  heathen  philosophers  having  failed  to  discover  one  of 
these  truths  during  the  lapse  of  ages  ?  How  came  it  to  pass  that  So- 
crates and  Plato  and  Aristotle  wandered  in  total  darkness  about  every 
one  of  them  ?  How  came  it  to  pass  that  these  principles  were  fini 
taught  by  persons  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  taught  these 
truths  in  the  greatest  purity,  and  in  conjunction  with  many  others,  by 
the  lips  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  trained  up  in  all  the  habits  and 
usages  of  a  Christian  community  ?  Had  these  doctrines  been  wrought 
out  by  the  study  of  some  heathen  philosopher  of  Northern  Europe  fx 
distant  Asia,  some  recluse  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  back  settle- 
ments of  the  Western  Continent,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  an  argument  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact;  but  the  claims 
of  men  living  under  the  meridian  sun  of  Christianity,  and  of  reformed 
Christianity,  (for  it  was  not  till  after  the  Reformation  that  Deists  were 
knowU;)  can  never  for  a  moment  be  admitted.  As  well  might  a  fo- 
reigner residing  amongst  the  inventions  of  the  arts  in  £ngland».  seiae 
on  our  brightest  discoveries,  and  claim  them  as  his  own.  The  fact  is 
perfectly  intelligible ;  the  notions  of  modern  unbelievers  are  no  more 
than  the  twilight  of  revelation  after  the  sun  of  it  has  been  set  in  their 
apostacy  from  God.  Christianity  has  shamed  away  the  grosser  errors 
and  vices  of  heathenism  ;  and  the  unbeliever  borrows  now  some  of  the 
revealed  doctrines,  in  order  to  gain  an  audience  amongst  mankind. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  one  individual  in  any  age  or  nation  ever  dis- 
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covered  any  one  of  these  principles,  except  as  enlightened  bv  Christ- 
ianity/    Vol.  I.  pp.  72,  73. 

The  creed  of  modem  Unbelievers,  on  a  comparison  with  the 
theology  of  the  philosophical  leaders  of  antiquity,  discloses  some 
striking  peculiarities,  and  illustrates  very  effectually  the  argu- 
ment of  the  preceding  paragraph.     Why  do  we  not  find  the 
Deists  of  our  own  times  celebrating  the  ancient  rites,  attending 
sacrifices,  pouring  out  libations,  and  calling  each  one  upon  his 
God  ?     They  build  not  temples  to  either  the  Dii  major um  gen- 
tium^ or  the  Dii  minorum  getitium :  they  have  neither  Penates 
nor  Lares,     The  Eleusinian  Ceres   stands  in  the  vestibule  of 
Cambridge  University  Library,  but  the  goddess  has  now  no  wor- 
shippers.   It  may  seem  strange  that  the  light  of  nature  should,  in 
the  later  ages  of  the  world,  lead  men  to  neglect  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship which  it  led  those  who  existed  in  the  early  times  to  venerate. 
The  fact  is  plain,  that  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  views 
and  practice  of  the  natural-religionists  ;    but  how  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ?     Precisely  as  Mr.  Wilson  suggests.     In  one  re- 
spect, the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  natural  religion 
is  very  remarkable.     The  basis  of  the  old  heathen  theology  was 
the  principle  of  justice.     Men  were  offenders;    the  gods  were 
angry ;  the  human  conscience  was  awed  by  terrors ;  and  propitia- 
tory sacrifices  were  the  means  by  which  man  at  once  confessed  his 
sin,  and  sought  to  avert  its  punishment.     In  the  modern  creed, 
the  Deity  is  pure  benevolence ;  and  the  variations  which  Deism 
includes,  are  only  modifications  of  goodness,  not  tempered  with 
any  infusions  of  a  righteous  retribution  as  the  rule  of  the  Divine 
government.  The  former  system  may  be  very  like  the  construction 
of  reason  devising  methods  of  relief,  in  reference  to  evils  which 
were  confessed  and  feared.     But  whence  originated  the  latter  ? 
If,  in  these  later  ages  of  the  world,  only  the  same  methods  of  dis- 
covering truth  by  which  the  ancient  masters  of  philosophy  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  its  recesses,  and  in  which  they  so  signally 
failed,  have  been  tried  by  their  successors,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  essential  difference  of  the  results  ?     Have  the  latter  more 
genius  than  the  former  ?     Are  they  more  laborious  in  their  study 
of  phenomena  ?     Does  nature  present  herself  to  them  to  express 
herself  in  terms  which  she  never  previously  uttered  ?   Or  do  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  world  furnish  them  with  superior  advantages, 
from  which  to  deduce  conclusions  establishing  the  clemency  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  so  as  to  be  the  ground  of  confidence  to  man,  that, 
on  his  repentance,  he  shall  receive  forgiveness,  and  become  the 
object  of  his  Creator^s  favour  ?     What  changes  in  the  modes  of 
instruction,  what  improvements  in  the  lessons  of  natural  religion, 
are  we  to  assume,  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  substitution  of  be- 
nevolence, in  the  modern  systems,  for  the  justice  which  forms  the 
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basis  of  the  ancient  ones  ?  We  assign  the  influence  <if  the  iner. 
ciful  economy  published  by  the  Gospel  as  the  vera  catisa  of  the 
difPerence ;  and  perceive  no  way  of  escaping  from  the  conclusioD, 
that  modem  Deism,  unassisted  by  the  lights  of  Revelation,  would 
be  found  constructing  the  same  hypotheses,  and  wearying  itself 
with  the  same  abortive  speculations,  as  those  which  give  so  me- 
lancholy a  character  to  the  ancient  heathen  theology. 

The  interposition  of  the  Deity,  ^  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or 
^  can  see^  to  instruct  mankind,  to  hold  actual  intercourse  with  in- 
dividuals of  them,  to  communicate  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
futurity  and  the  principles  of  religious  and  moral  truth,  to  intemit 
and  to  resume  the  communications,  to  do  what  revelation  inporti 
he  has  done,  by  manifesting  himself  in  successive  periods  to  some 
distinguished  persons, — is,  we  believe,  a  subject  of  great  difficulty 
to  many  minds.  It  is  the  subject  which  first  occurs  to  their 
thoughts,  on  being  invited  to  the  investigation  of  the  Christian 
evidences.  It  perplexes  their  understandings,  to  conceive  of  the 
fact  itself;  and  the  assignable  modes  of  the  intercourse  bewilder 
their  imaginations.  But,  in  this  hesitation,  there  is  much  of  the 
influence  of  that  primary  cause  of  error,  which  refers  to  our  own 
experience  the  solution  of  questions  requiring  a  very  different 
trial.  Revelation,  being  miraculous,  imports  essentially  to  be 
limited  to  select  individuals  as  the  medium  of  its  more  extended 
utility;  since  it  is  obvious,  that  the  admission  of  all  persons  to  its 
immediate  illuminations,  would  reduce  it  to  the  common  coarse  of 
nature.  With  respect,  then,  to  the  question  of  supernatural  cob- 
munication,  its  possibility  must  be  at  once  conceded ;  and  its  eon- 
gruity  with  the  intelligence  presiding  over  the  world,  and  with  the 
reasonable  creatures  who  are  governed  by  it,  is  easily  apprehended. 
It  involves  no  contradiction.  In  producing  a  rationid  creatioii, 
the  Creator  must  have  had  reasonable  ends,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  his  will  to  them  could  not  be  unreasonable.  But  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  assuming  subsequent  communications,  than 
there  is  in  admitting  the  first  of  them.  The  only  proper  sulgect 
of  examination  is  the  fact,  that  a  conveyance  of  religious  knowledfle 
purporting  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  exists ;  and  this  fitct,  lue 
all  facts,  can  be  determined,  in  respect  of  the  truth  of  it,  only  hj 
the  testimonies  which  support  it.  The  New  Testament  relates, 
that  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  appeared  in  Judea,  publishing  doetrinci 
which  he  affirmed  were  given  to  him  immediately  from  heaven, 
wrought  miracles  publicly  and  firequently,  and  of  various  kinds,  in 
attestation  of  his  claims,  and  predicted  future  events; — ^that  he 
was  crucified,  rose  from  the  dead,  according  to  his  own  anndnnoe- 
ment,  conferred  extraordinary  powers  on  some  of  his  followers,  and 
charged  them  with  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines ; — and  that  be 
ascended  into  heaven  in  their  presence.  Is  the  New  Testament 
which  contains  the  relation  of  these  circumstances,  to  be  onditedi 
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and  are  the  facts  to  be  believed  ?  We  roust  proceed  with  this 
inquiry  in  the  same  manner  as  we  attempt  to  settle  all  historical 
questions.  If  we  credit  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
must  believe  the  facts  which  it  relates,  just  as  we  credit  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Caesar,  and  believe  the  events  of  his  Gallic  wars. 
On  what  ground  do  we  receive  the  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic 
wars  as  the  writings  of  the  Roman  General  ?  We  never  saw  him 
at  the  head  of  his  l^ons,  or  employed  in  recording  his  marches 
and  his  battles.  We  are  serrated  from  his  times  by  many 
hundreds  of  years.  Why  then  do  we  ascribe  to  him  the  author- 
ship of  the  Commentaries  ?  That  he  did  write  them,  is  a  fact  so 
well  established  that  no  one  doubts  it.  But  why  is  it  believed  ? 
Because  a  chain  of  testimonies  conducts  us,  link  by  link,  to  the 
credit  which  they  received  from  his  contemporaries  as  his  own 
production.  Who  doubts  the  authenticity  (that  is  the  fact  of 
Authorship)  of  Bumet**s  History  of  his  Own  Time  ?  No  one. 
But  whence  this  universal  agreement  ?  By  a  chain  of  the  like 
kind,  but  of  fewer  links,  we  reach  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
its  publication.  So  we  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament :  and  this  proof  is  the  first  part  of  the  process 
which  the  Christian  inquirer  will  institute.  Mr.  Wilson'*s  fourth 
and  fifth  Lectures  are  occupied  with  the  proofs  of  the  Authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  treated  it  copiously  and  minutely, 
not  omitting  any  of  the  topics  which  are  necessary  or  relevant  to 
it,  and  skilfully  combining  the  detached  particulars  into  an 
irresistible  array  of  testimony.  The  following  summary  of  the 
contents  of  these  two  Lectures,  will  shew  the  fulness  of  the  evidences 
adduced  by  the  Author. 

'  It  had  been  shewn  generally^  that  the  genuineness  of  oar  books  is 
supported  by  the  same  kind  of  arguments  as  men  constantly  employ  on 
all  similar  occasions— that  not  one  mark  of  spuriousness  appears  in  our 
divine  books — that  it  was  morally  impossible,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  they  could  be  forged — ^that  men  are  continually 
admitting  ancient  books  on  the  slightest  external  evidence — and  that 
every  external  and  internal  proof  unites  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  and 
candid  enquirer  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  These  general  observations  have  been  now  established  by  actually 
tracing  out  the  transmission  of  our  books — ^by  noticing  the  progress  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Canon — by  observing  in  all  the  specimens  of  the 
testimonies  of  Christian  writers,  the  utmost  sincerity — by  weighing  the 
admission  of  heathen  adversaries  and  heretics — by  running  up  our 
numerous  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant,  to  the  manuscripts  of 
Jerome,  and  to  the  autographs,  or  immediate  conies  of  autographs,  in 
the  hands  of  Tertullian — by  considering  that  the  Apocryphal  books 
want  every  one  of  these  marks  of  authenticity,  and  are  branded  with 
every  criterion  of  spuriousness — by  adverting  to  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  sacred  penmen,  and  to  the  uoeiiiected  confirmations  which  are 
continually  arising  from   the   most  extraordinary  quarters — and  by 

VOL.  VII. — N.S.  G 
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of)serving,  finally,  that  our  sacred  volume  stands  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.'     Vol.  I.    pp.  165,  166. 

The  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  document  is  independent  of 
its  contents.  The  inquiry  may  be  conducted  by  a  person  who  is 
entirely  unacquainted  with  its  import,  and  to  whom  its  uses  are 
unknown.  In  satisfactorily  determming  the  genuineness  of  a  book, 
we  only  trace  it  to  its  author,  and  the  time  of  its  original  pnUi- 
cation.  We  may  then  have  other  nurposes  to  answer  by  continuing 
our  examination,  which  will  reqmrc  us  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
contents.  Such  is  the  question  of  Credibility ;  and  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  we  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
record.  Is  the  New  Testament  *  worthy  of  all  acceptation '  on 
account  of  the  fidelity  of  its  historical  narratives  ?  The  New 
Testament  is  a  written  work,  transmitted  to  us  in  the  manner  in 
which  all  literary  productions  of  remote  times  have  been  conveyed 
to  our  own  age.  13y  whatever  modes  the  credibility  of  such  works 
is  ascertained,  the  same  must  be  applied  to  the  Gospels.  The 
works  themselves  may  assist  us  in  the  inquiry,  and  proofs  may  be 
obtained  from  external  sources.  The  character  of  the  writers, 
and  the  complexion  of  their  narratives,  are  internally  supplied;  and 
the  testimonies  which  are  to  be  collected  from  other  writers  and 
monuments,  complete  our  materials  for  the  investigation  of  the 
credibility  of  the  authors.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  historians  of  contemporaneous  facts,  and  their  manner  of 
describing  them  is  altogetner  remarkable  for  simplicity,  and  for  the 
presumption  of  truth  which  the  most  perfect  integrity  supplies.  In 
reading  Evelyn'*s  Memoirs,  we  never  find  a  distrust  of  his  Yeraci^f, 
or  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  records,  rising  in  our  minds. 
He  describes  the  great  fire  of  London,  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness ;  and,  if  we  wished  so  to  do,  we  might  substantiate  the 
credibility  of  his  narrative  by  the  testimony  of  others.  But  such 
are  our  impressions  from  the  evidence  which  his  own  work 
furnishes,  that  we  assent  without  hesitation  to  his  statements;  and 
we  should  do  so,  in  respect  to  the  preceding  fact,  if  all  histoiy 
were  silent  in  reference  to  it.  Such  are  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  inspired  writers.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  evangelical 
records,  that  more  notice  would  have  been  taken  by  contemporaiy 
writers  of  the  extraordinary  facts  which  they  detail,  if  they  were 
indeed  true.  This  objection  is  more  specious  than  real ;  for,  the 
more  we  reflect  on  the  design  and  character  of  those  writers^  on 
their  prejudices,  their  connections,  their  circumstances,  the  less 
shall  we  be  surprised  that  so  little  is  said  by  them.  But  the  real 
importance  of  the  question  relative  to  them,  is  the  fact  of  total 
omission,  or  of  reference  to  the  transactions.  The  affirmation  is, 
that  Christianity  originated  in  Judea,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Tiberius ;  and  Tacitus  states,  that  the  Christians  had 
their  name  from  Christ,  who  suffered  death  in   the  rdgn  of 
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Tiberius,  under  his  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.  We  might  be 
gratified  with  more  testimonies  of  a  similar  description,  ana  with 
more  copious  and  minute  accounts.  But  such  a  testimony  is  an 
invaluable  voucher ;  nor  is  it  the  only  one  available  in  support  of 
the  evangelical  history. 

The  argument  from  prophecy  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  Lectures,  and  is  ably  treated  by 
the  Author.  In  these  Discourses,  we  find  ourselves  interested 
and  instructed  by  the  successive  particulars  adduced,  and  always 
impressed  by  the  grave  and  persuasive  manner  of  the  Lecturer. 
Prophecy  has  been  a  favourite  subject  for  the  lips  and  the  pens 
of  some  men  of  high  pretensions,  who  will,  we  hope,  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  vanity  of  their  interpretations,  and  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  folly  which  they  have  allowed  to  supersede  the 
guidance  of  the  wisdom  that  would  have  led  them  in  right  paths. 
From  their  rash  conjectures  and  frensied  glosses,  the  oracles  of 
truth  will  be  purified  ;  and  by  their  failures  and  their  follies,  use- 
ful lessons  will  be  conveyed  to  as  many  of  their  followers  as  may 
be  undeceived,  and  induced  to  study  the  Bible  with  the  sober  and 
hallowed  devotion  which  it  claims.  A  Christian  is  doing  well,  who 
looks  to  the  events  of  the  times  which  are  passing  over  him,  with 
the  light  of  revelation  to  aid  his  contemplations ;  and  he  may,  by 
such  employment,  be  strengthened  in  his  belief  of  the  Divine  ad* 
ministration  ;  but  it  is  not  for  him  to  know  ^^  the  times  and  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  has  put  in  his  own  power.*"  Fulfilled 
prophecy  alone  can  avail  us  in  proving  the  truth  of  Scripture 
and  the  Divine  origin  of  its  doctrines,  because  that  alone  can 
enable  us  to  see  the  verification  of  the  remote  announcements. 
Such  considerations  as  the  following,  are  more  valuable  than 
entire  volumes  of  modem  vaticinatory  expositions. 

'  — And^  surely,  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people, 
notivithstanding  their  dispersion  for  seventeen  hundred  years,  is  a  re- 
markable and  altogether  unparallelled  proof  of  our  Lord's  predictions. 
It  is  not  only  an  event  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but  an  event  involv- 
ing a  supernatural  agency ;  an  event  contrary  to  the  uniform  course  of 
human  affairs ;  an  event,  in  which  there  is  a  permanent  suspension  of 
all  the  laws  of  our  social  being.  That  they  should  continue  for  so 
many  ages  scattered  and  dispersed,  pursued  and  reviled,  oppressed  and 
persecuted ;  vet,  neither  worn  out  by  this  usage,  nor  induced  by  it  to 
renounce  their  religion ; — that  neither  time  nor  sufferings  nor  custom 
should  overcome  their  attachment  to  it ;  but  that  they  should  still 
subsist,  a  numerous,  a  distinct,  a  wretched  people,  the  librarians  of  the 
very  prophecies  which  condemn  them,  and  the  unconscious  witnesses, 
wherever  they  rove,  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures ;  has  something  in  it 
so  prodigious,  as  to  conclude  and  shut  up  tne  proof  of  prophetical  in- 
spiration. And,  when  connected  with  our  Lord's  repeated  prediction 
of  the  very  judicial  blindness  under  which  we  behold  them  suffering, 
it  constitutes  an  irresistible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

g2 
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'  The  whole  of  this  series  of  prophecies^  indeed,  aa  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  is  so  broad  and  unam- 
biguous in  its  main  features,  so  numerous  and  distinct  in  its  details, 
so  minute  in  many  of  its  parts,  combines  events  so  utterly  improbable 
when  it  was  delivered,  is  so  defined  as  to  the  time  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, was  fulfilled  by  persons  so  unlikely  to  concur  in  such  tnuis- 
actions,  is  connected  with  so  many  events  now  fulfilling  in  the  world, 
looked  back  to  so  many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  looked 
forward  to  so  many  ages  of  modern  history,  during  which  it  has  ooo- 
tinued  to  receive  its  accomplishment, — and  is  so  incontestably  oon- 
firmcd  by  the  very  attempts  made  to  defeat  it,  and  especially  by  the 
mysterious,  and,  except  on  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  unaccountable  state  of  the  Jews  before  our  eyes  in  the  pre- 
sent day, — as  to  constitute  altogether  an  evidence  which  has  never 
failed  to  over^vhelm  with  conviction  the  mind  of  every  sincere  and 
candid  enquirer :  it  raises  the  argument  in  favour  of  Uhristianity  to 
the  highest  point  of  moral  demonstration.  It  can  be  explained  awav 
by  no  fortuitous  circumstances;  it  admits  of  no  evasion;  it  stands  fbrtK 
a  palpable,  bold,  unequivocal  monument  of  the  prescience  of  our  liord, 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  342 — 344. 

The  accumulated  and  diversified  testimonies  which  sustain  the 
Christian  religion,  are  sufficient  to  commend  to  our  acceptance 
any  work  or  any  fact  whatever ;  and  therefore,  they  must  esta- 
blish the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament.  It  would,  in  ererj 
other  case,  but  that  of  admitting  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  be  re- 
garded as  utterly  absurd,  the  highest  advance  which  irrationality 
could  reach,  for  any  person  having  before  him  a  proposition  so 
supported  as  is  that  which  affirms  the  truth  of  Christ^s  religion, 
or  any  fact  so  substantiated  by  proof  as  are  the  facts  whi(£  are 
coincident  with  its  origin  and  early  progress,  to  assert  his  dis- 
belief of  it.  We  should  take  testimonies  very  inferior  to  the  ac- 
tual ones ;  we  should  admit  them  if  fewer,  if  less  powerful ;  in 
quantity  and  quality,  we  should  allow  them  to  be  produced  fiff 
below  the  amount  and  value  of  the  evidences  which  make  up  so 
great  a  part  of  the  proof  *of  Christianity ;  and  whatever  fact  or 
proposition  they  might  be  used  to  uphold,  we  should  assent  to  its 
reality.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  examine,  or  eyen  so 
much  as  know,  the  import  of  the  proposition,  or  the  relations  of 
the  fact  so  sustained,  in  order  to  our  reception  of  its  truth  :  bot 
the  nature  of  the  proposition,  or  the  bearings  of  the  fact,  might 
be  of  great  moment  in  reference  to  our  pleasure  and  our  satis- 
faction, when  convinced  by  the  testimonies  which  we  had  ex- 
amined. So,  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  religion  which  the 
New  Testament  exhibits,  are  of  great  importance  in  the  consider- 
ation of  its  claims.  They  are  a  valuable,  and  even  necessary  part 
of  the  argument,  which  a  well-instructed  advocate  would  employ, 
in  confirmation  of  his  primary  witnesses.  As  the  examination  of 
the  external  testimonies  must  precede  the  knowledge  of  the  in* 
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ternal  evidences,  the  documents  which  comprise  the  religion  must 
be  admitted,  before  the  desigu  of  it  can  be  fiilly  understood.  The 
inquirer  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  perplexity,  if,  on 
learning  the  nature  of  the  religion,  he  should  find  its  tendencies 
in  opposition  to  the  beneficent  course  which  he  would  be  able,  in 
part  at  least,  &om  his  acquaintance  with  the  moral  wants  of  man- 
kind, to  expect  it  would  take.  The  inquirer  whose  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  New  Testament,  and  whose  examination  of  its 
external  evidences  has  commanded  his  unhesitating  admission  of 
its  credibility,  can  have  no  doubt  to  impair  its  full  effect  upon 
his  mind,  arising  from  its  internal  character.  The  whole  of  its  ten- 
dencies are  beneficial.  It  is  not  only  calculated  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  human  creatures,  but  it  has  evidently  no  other  aim 
than  a  good  one  in  respect  to  them.  It  is  wholly  constructed  for 
their  benefit,  and  is  directing  its  influence  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  objects  that  include  the  highest  interests  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Wil8on''s  eighth  Lecture  treats  of  this  subject,  the  ten- 
dencies of  Christianity ;  and  fiilly  establishes  its  excellence  on  the 
ground  of  its  superior  adaptation  to  promote  human  happiness, 
the  entire  good  of  man,  ^  the  highest  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
'  fare  of  individuals  and  nations.''  It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  re- 
ference to  this  discussion,  that  the  New  Testament  comprises  no 
system  of  civil  legislation.  Whatever  its  tendencies  may  be,  the 
influence  of  Chnstianity  is  exerted  personally,  and  acts  on  the 
social  system,  by  the  preparation  which  it  gives  to  individuals  to 
qualify  them  for  the  relations  which  they  sustain  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  justice  of  the 
case,  or  with  the  soundness  of  the  argument,  to  ask,  as  the  Author 
does,  p.  188,  ^What  are  oaths  without  Christianity  as  their 
^  basis  ?  "*  It  is  obvious,  that  oaths  are  held  sacred  by  many  who 
do  not  profess  Christianity.  We  should  not  claim  as  one  of  the 
exclusive  advantages  of  Christianity,  the  sanctity  which  renders 
an  oath  valid,  nor  maintain,  that  truth  could  be  elicited  only  by 
the  force  of  Christian  solemnities.  The  tendency  of  Christian 
principles  is,  no  doubt,  to  ensure  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable 
regard  to  truth ;  but  it  would  be  assuming  too  much  to  assert, 
that  only  by  means  of  Christian  oaths  could  the  administration 
of  justice  be  safe  and  efficient.  But  there  is  another  passage  in. 
this  Lecture,  which  still  more  largely  shews  the  importance  of 
discussbg  the  tendencies  of  Christianity  apart  from  the  bias  of 
political  associations,  and  of  viewing  them  in  immediate  relation 
to  its  principles .  If  the  tendencies  of  principles  be  innate,  and 
be  uniformly  of  good  direction,  and  the  scope  in  which  they  ac- 
tually operate  be  limited,  the  real  effects  being  but  few,  it  must 
naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  limitation  of  the  advantages  is  the 
consequence  of  some  counteracting  cause.    Mr.  Wilson  notices 
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at  p.  190,  ^  The  hinderances  which  impede  the  full  eflects  of  die 
^  christian  religion.^ 

'  Are  they  not  the  hostility  of  some,  and  the  n^lect  of  others  ?  It 
not  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart  to  the  main  doctrines  and  precepte 
of  Revelation^  a  principal  harrier  against  its  proeress  ?  Does  not  suo 
indifference  and  apathy  to  these  peculiarities,  disincline  man  from  en- 
tertaining the  religion  ?  ^Besides  these  obstacles,  do  not  the  Tioes  of 
its  false  adherents,  and  the  crimes  and  hypocrisy  of  its  pretended 
friends,  form  another  formidable  impediment, — townich  must  oe  added, 
the  various  imperfections  and  errors  of  sincere  Christians  themselves? 
Then  take  in  the  more  public  obstacles  presented  by  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  doctrines  introduced  into  churches, — tne  contag;ion  of 
heresy, — ^the  vices  and  unfaithfulness  of  many  of  the  ministers  and  pff»- 
fessea  teachers  of  Christianity ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  apostacies  in  the 
East  and  West,  which  have  left  little  of  Christianity  in  those  quarters, 
except  the  name.  The  persecutions  directed,  from  time  to  time,  against 
the  sincere  disciples  of  the  reh'gion,  must  be  added ;  as  well  as  the  nuhl 
n^lect,  with  regard  to  religious  influence,  of  which  princes  and  legis- 
lators have  too  frequently  been  guilty.  Then  the  judicial  in&tuation 
permitted  by  Almighty  Grod,  in  punishment  of  infldelity  and  obstinate 
resistance  to  duty,  must  be  considered.  And,  lastly,  the  great  spi- 
ritual adversary,  who  either  deceiveih  the  nations;  or  walkdh  abomi,  as 
a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour' 

Unquestionably,  these  are  among  the  causes  which  have  im- 
peded the  advancement  of  ^  pure  religion  %  and  which  hare 
checked  and  counteracted  very  powerfully  and  extensively  its  be- 
neficent tendencies.  But  there  are  omissions  in  this  enumeratioB 
of  hinderances,  copious  as  it  is ;  and  we  should  probably  not  find 
ourselves  in  agreement  with  the  Author,  in  the  mode  of  under- 
standing and  explaining  some  of  those  which  he  mentioni. 
What  is  that  fearful  neglect,  with  regard  to  religious  influence,  of 
which  princes  and  legislators  have  too  frequently  been  guilty  ? 
Christianity,  Mr.  Wilson  describes  as  ^  a  practical  thing  %  and 
which  ^  therefore  can  only  have  its  proper  seat  in  the  individuaL^ 
Is  it,  then,  of  princes  and  legislators  who  were  truly  subjects  of 
the  religion,  in  the  sense,'  and  with  all  the  essentials  which  Mr. 
Wilson  includes  in  his  notion  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  he  u 
speaking ;  or  is  it  only  to  princes  and  legislators,  apart  from  per- 
sonal considerations,  that  he  is  attributing  ^  fearful  neglect  ? 
But  if  the  latter,  can  he  imagine  that  they  who  are  void  of  the 
reli^on,  who  arc  sensible  to  nothing  of  its  design  or  consequences, 
whose  understandings  have  none  of  its  light,  and  whose  hearts 
feel  none  of  its  power,  should  do  otherwise  than  neglect  it? 
Would  he  have  the  tendencies  of  religion  to  be  seen  in  those  who 
have  no  religion  ?  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  say  of  persons  who 
were  not  impelled  to  the  obedience  which  a  Christian  owes  to 
God,  by  the  power  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  objects  which  a 
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Christianas  &ith  appehends,  that  we  should  look  to  them  for  ex* 
amples  of  the  influence  of  religion.  But,  while  they  are  of  this 
character,  what  difference  can  their  station  or  their  name  possibly 
make?  Bolingbroke  was  a  l^slator  and  a  minister  of  state; 
but  what  would  it  be  short  of  folly  to  expect  from  a  haughty  in« 
fidel,  the  humble  and  holy  graces  which  spring  from  the  belief  of 
the  Gospel  ?  and  what  but  the  last  of  mockenes  could  it  be,  to 
ascribe  to  the  author  of  the  Schism  Bill,  an  identity  of  interest  or 
feeling  with  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament?  Charles  the 
Second  was  a  bad  prince  and  a  profligate,  though  designated  ^  our 
'  most  religious  king^:  religious  influence  was  quite  remote  from 
the  personal  habits  and  conduct  of  that  royal  patron  of  vice.  He 
may  be  charged  with  the  neglect  of  religion,  and  with  more  than 
this,  with  the  contempt  of  religion  ;  but,  as  religion  is  a  practical 
thing,  and  can  only  have  its  proper  seat  in  the  individual,  the  in- 
fluence of  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  where  the  principles  of  it  do 
not  eidst.  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  allegation,  that 
princes  and  legislators  have  too  frequently  been  guilty  of  fearfully 
neglecting  religion  ?  We  are  able  to  tmderstand  it  in  no  other 
sense,  than  that  persons  in  these  high  stations  have  been  without 
religion.  Is  another  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  are 
we  to  construe  the  Author^s  language  as  importing,  that  princes 
and  legislators  have  neglected  to  employ  political  power  and  in- 
struments to  support  the  dogmas  and  customs  of  a  national  reli« 
ffion  ?  But,  if  they  did  not  believe  the  religion,  why  should  they 
nave  supported  it  in  any  form  ?  And  if  they  did  believe  it,  the 
only  proper  manifestation  of  its  influence  would  have  been  seen 
in  the  effects  which  its  principles  would  have  personally  produced 
in  them,  apart  from  all  coercive  measures.  Princes  and  legisla-' 
tors  have  figured  much  more  as  intolerant  and  persecuting,  than 
as  practically  religious  in  their  character  and  proceedings. 

Among  tne  hinderances,  then,  which  have  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  have  been  a  prime  cause  of 
its  obscurations  and  depressions,  we  cannot  but  reckon  the  secular 
alliances  which  have  been  so  extensively  associated  with  the  ex- 
ternal profession  of  it.  It  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor  dis- 
guised, that  the  worst  of  evils,  pride  in  the  most  disgusting  and 
haughtiest  of  its  bearings,  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  its  most  sor- 
did inclinations,  and  cruelties  bitter  and  remorseless,  have,  in  se- 
cular priesthoods,  patronized  and  abetted  by  princes  and  legis- 
lators, contrasted  with  the  meekness,  the  punty,  and  the  charity 
of  Christian  churches  and  Christian  teachers.  Mr.  Wilson  truly 
remarks  of  the  hinderances  which  he  enumerates,  that  ^  they  do 
^  not  arise  from  the  Gospel  itself;  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
^  Christianity.'*  Nor  are  the  secularities  which  we  assign  as  ini- 
mical to  the  true  religion,  any  part  of  Christianity.  Who  that 
reads  the  Gospels,  and  forms  nis  notion  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
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from  the  New  Testament  alone,  could  ever  imagine  the  kieiaidij 
of  a  national  church  to  be  such  a  ministry  as  it  describes,  or  that 
its  appointments  and  laws  have  any  connexions  or  ends  in  oomBoo 
with  the  primitive  Christian  institutions  ?  The  latter  are  rdated 
to  the  rehgion,  simply  as  means  of  promoting  it,  and  they  are  in- 
variably  and  exclusively  in  harmony  with  its  spiritual  chanicter.  If 
men  learn  any  thing  of  the  natiu^  of  the  Christian  fidth,  they 
know  that  it  is  not  a  system  for  the  aggrandisement  of  its  teadicn, 
and  their  elevation  to  temporal  power.  They  can  perceive  w- 
thing  of  intention  on  the  part  of  its  Author,  to  g^ve  it  incoiponh 
tion  with  political  governments,  to  make  civil  sovereigns  the  neid 
of  the  Church,  and  to  invest  its  pastors  with  the  character  aad 
inrmbols  of  political  legislators.  It  cannot,  then,  be  aopposed, 
that  institutions  which  are  founded  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
Gospel,  can  tend  to  advance  it.  It  is  unreasonable  and  preposte- 
rous to  expect,  that  institutions  which  are  secular  in  their  ararit 
and  character,  and  which  subvert  the  order  of  means  essentially 
connected  by  the  will  of  its  Author  with  the  whole  economy  of 
the  Christian  religion,  can  advance  its  interests.  According, 
we  shall  find  the  power  and  influence  of  secular  churches  exerted 
against  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience  in- 
dispensable to  the  examination  of  proposed  doctrines,  to  the  re- 
jection of  error,  and  the  reception  of  the  truth ;— we  shall  find  i 
constant  resistance,  in  their  supporters,  to  the  means  by  whidi 
ignorance  and  superstition  are  opjposed,  and  the  most  vigordos 
determination  to  uphold  the  established  forms  and  dogmas.  In 
some  instances,  happily  for  mankind,  the  power  of  these  bodies  is 
diminished,  and  their  spirit  controlled ;  but  the  change  is  to  be 
attributed,  where  these  impaired  energies  are  most  observdUe,  to 
innovations  which  were  denounced  as  false  and  wicked,  and  the 
authors  of  which  were  punished  as  public  disturbers,  and  wUdi 
acquired  by  slow  decrees  the  strength  with  which  they  pressed 
successfully  against  the  despotisms  that  would  have  crushea  them. 
Who  will  deny  the  decline  of  Church  power,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  religious  knowledge  in  this  country,  to  be  the  result 
of  proceeding  to  which  the  Church  itself  was  averse?  But 
where  the  political  ascendancy  still  guards  the  exclusiTe  nretca- 
sions  of  the  Church,  and  invests  her  with  supreme  aathonty^-we 
see  hinderances  to  the  Christian  religion  in  number  and  in  fosKt 
sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  our  belief,  that  state  religions,  whstefsr 
be  the  profession,  are  connected  with  ends  which  true  religion  re- 
nounces ;  and  that,  as  the  Author  of  Christianitv  has  ]ffO¥ided, 
in  its  simple  institutions  and  the  spiritual  power  which  accompanies 
it,  for  its  preservation  and  extension,  so,  the  impediments  to  its 

EK)gress,  can  only  be  overcome  hy  their  introduction  and  preva- 
nee.    All  secularities,  all  political  alliances,  all  exchisive  and 
excluding  polities,  are  anti-Christian,  and  must  cease  to  be  known 
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when  men  shall  be  awakened  and  excited  to  the  inqiiiries  which 
fix  their  attention  on  the  primary  objects  and  true  uses  of  a  di- 
vine  religion,  and  feel  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

We  have  noticed  the  superior  claims  which  these  volumes  pre- 
sent for  our  approbation,  in  the  distin^ished  manner  in  which 
the  Author  treats  of  the  uses  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 
Such  sentiments  as  the  following  pervade  the  work  ;  and  we  ex- 
tract the  passage  which  contains  them,  as  indicating  the  spirit  in 
which  the  writer  directs  application  of  his  arguments :  it  occurs  in 
the  Lecture  on  the  trial  of  Christianity  from  experience. 

'  What>  we  ask,  is  there  in  these  internal  perceptions  of  life  and 
eonsolation  and  strength^  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  should  bxoitb  our  astonishment  ?  Would  not  the  wonder 
be,  if  there  were  no  such  feelings,  no  such  inward  witness  to  the  soul  ? 
What  \  are  there  excellencies  in  human  knowledge,  and  shall  there  be 
none  in  divine  ?  What !  is  an  intelligent,  well-^uoated  man  allowed 
to  have  powers  of  expression,  and  means  of  exciting  our  surprise  and 
pleasure,  beyond  those  of  a  child,  and  shall  not  the  language  of  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  the  discoveries  concerning  Ood  and  the  soul  and 
eternity,  be  admitted  to  awaken  emotions  beyond  the  mere  trifles  of 
human  knowledge  and  instruction !  What !  are  men  of  uncommon  en- 
dowments, as  Bacon,  Pascal,  Newton,  allowed  to  rise  above  those  of 
ordinary  talents,  and  are  they  expected  to  take  wider  views,  and  make 
more  important  communications,  and  excite  warmer  feelinss  of  wonder, 
admiration,  gratitude ;  and  shall  not  the  great  and  infinite  Ood  be 
allowed  to  surpass  all  the  petty  communications  of  man,  in  the  mys« 
teries  of  his  will,  in  the  importance  of  his  commands,  in  the  depths  of 
his  mercy,  and  in  the  correspondent  emotions  of  fear,  love,  faith,  hope, 
grateful  joy,  affiance,  awakened  in  the  heart  ?  What !  do  we  allow 
that  in  the  displays  of  glory  and  beauty  in  the  works  of  creation,  the 
natural  pa*fections  of  God  may  be  contemplated  and  known,  and  be- 
come to  the  pious  and  duly  prepared  mind,  the  sources  of  internal 
peace,  thanksgiving,  prayer,  admiration,  obedience,  resignation ;  and 
shall  we  not  admit,  that  men  may  see  the  moral  perfections  of  God  in 
the  Gospel  ? — Shall  all  his  mercy  and  wisdom  and  infinite  contrivance 
in  redemption  have  no  effect  upon  the  soul  P'-^Shall  the  stupendous 
fact  of  the  incarnation  be  received  with  a  tame  indifference  ?  What ! 
do  men  allow  that  tidings  of  joy  and  deliverance  in  human  things 
should  call  up  "proportionate  affections  ;  and  that  he  would  be  thought 
a  monster  of  ingratitude,  who  should  receive  with  apathy  the  news  of 
an  immense  act  of  royal  clemency  extended  to  him  when  condemned  to 
death ;  and  shall  we  not  allow  that  the  glorious  and  unexpected  tidings 
of  redemption  from  eternal  death,  should  awaken  all  the  gratitude  of 
the  soul  ?  Shall  not  pardon  and  life  and  adoption  and  the  hope  of 
heaven,  overwhelm  the  heart  with  some  correspondent  perceptions  and 
emotions  ? 

'  Yes,  it  is  most  reasonable,  that  if  there  be  snch  a  thing  as  a  Reve« 
lation  from  the  great  God,  comprising  such  amazing  discoveries  as  the 
Gospel,  affecting  such  all-important  interests,  promising  such  mighty 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  laying  down  such  grounds  of  faith  and  love  and 

VOL.  VTI. — K.S.  H 
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hope  in  Christ  Jesus^  delivering  man  from  soch  complicated  mmrj, 
and  exalting  him  to  such  heights  of  holy  peace  and  jo^ — H  is  doiI 
reasonable,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  peroriving  the  excel- 
lency and  glory  of  it,  as  feeling  its  ef&cacy,  as  having  an  inward  witnea 
of  its  fillfilmcnt  and  operations  in  our  own  breasts.  There  is  noChiiv 
to  astonish  us  in  such  effects :  the  matter  of  astonishment  would  bc^  n 
Christianity  did  not  assert^  and  Christians  not  experience  them/ 

VoL  II.  pp.  846L-S4& 

The  unreasonableness  of  infidelity  has  often  been  shewn,  sod 
yet  it  has  its  abettors.  And  so,  we  apprehend,  it  will  have,  till 
the  means  of  supporting  and  extending  Christian  truth  shall  be 
better  understood,  and  more  correctly  employed  by  those  who  pio- 
fess  it.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  men  should  lean  to 
look  on  the  Christian  religion  in  its  own  native  colours  ;  not  to 
form  erroneous  notions  of  it,  by  deriving  them  through  the  medim 
of  secular  and  corrupt  institutions,  or  the  irr^ular  and  incon- 
sistent exhibitions  of  too  many  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness, or  are  ignorant  of  its  living  principles.  But  the  unTeasoo- 
ableness  of  infidelity,  and  the  wisdom  of  true  religion,  are  in  con- 
trast with  each  other. 


'  The  credulity  of  unbelief  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  phi 
mena  in  the  moral  world.  It  can  repose  on  mere  speculative  objection^ 
in  the  teeth  of  history  and  experience ;  and  yet  it  can  believe  all  the 
absurdities  and  impossibilities  which  the  consequences  of  rejecting  Be- 
velation  bring  with  them !  It  can  reject  all  the  mighty  credentials  of 
Revelation,  on  the  footing  of  imaginary  difficulties ;  and  yet  it  can  be- 
lieve that  Christianity  had  no  founder,  no  origin,  no  cause,  no  author-^ 
but  was  the  product  of  chance  and  accident ! 

'  No !  such  objections  prove  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  im- 
pugn ;  such  reasonings  go  to  confirm  the  evidences  they  would  destroy. 
The  weapons  of  unl^Iief  are  thus  wrested  from  its  feeble  grasps  and 
are  turned  against  itself.  Our  foes  fiill  by  their  own  arms.  Innddity 
cannot  stand,  if  left  to  its  own  cause.  Its  suicidal  hand  inflicts  tiw 
mortal  blow.  Never  was  there  such  a  case  as  that  of  infidelity  ex* 
hibited  befi)re  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Let  the  young  and  candid  inqniver 
judge. 

'  Christianity  comes  forth  surrounded  with  &cts>  historical  proefi^  a 
series  of  prophecies  fulfilling  before  the  eyes  of  mankind,  a  aupetna- 
tural  propi^tion  and  preservation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  worldl,  pio- 
minent  and  obvious  good  effects  as  to  every  thing  that  touches  human 
happiness:  Infidelity  comes  forth  with  petty  objections,  speculative 
reasonings,  vain  imaginations.  Christianity  invites  you  to  believe  en 
far  stronger  grounds  of  faith  than  men  are  governed  by  every  day:  In- 
fidelity tempts  you  to  disbelieve  on  grounds  which  no  single  nnmsn 
being  ever  acted  upon  in  common  life.  Christianity  draws  her  aigu- 
ments  not  from  human  reasonings,  but  from  God,  from  &cts,  firom  ex- 
perience, from  the  plainest  dictates  of  moral  duty,  from  nrooft  tangible 
and  level  to  our  capacity  of  judeing :  Infidelity  draws  ner  objectUu 
fimn  the  corrupt  heart  of  man,  ntrni  theory,  from  conjectme,  from  the 
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» 

{ilaineat  oontradietions  to  oommoii  sense,  from  reasonings  out  of  our 
reach  and  beyond  our  capacities.  Christianity  calls  on  us  to  obey  her 
JRevelation,  as  the  remedy  of  our  maladies,  and  a  stupendous  salvation 
from  eternal  death  ;  and  makes  all  her  discoveries  and  mysteries  in« 
telligible  and  simple  in  respect  to  our  duties  and  wants :  Infidelity 
calls  us  to  speculation  and  presumption ;  denies  the  malady ;  concerns 
herself  with  finding  fault  with  the  mysteries  which  she  will  not  apply 
aright ;  and  leaves  man  without  salvation,  without  guidance,  without 
consolation,  without  hope — a  wanderer  in  the  mldemess  of  the  world  ?' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  355-^357- 

The  remarks  of  the  Lecturer  on  the  *  Interpretation  of  Scrip? 
ture,\  are  in  his  usual  serious  and  impressive  manner,  and  are 
particularly  deserving  of  distinct  notice  for  the  sobriety  and 
soundness  of  principle  which  they  exhibit.  We  are  much  grar 
tified  with  the  opportunity  afforded  to  us  by  this  portion  of  the 
work,  to  record  tne  Author'^s  sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  erro- 
neous system  which  has  found  so  many  patrons,  and  from  whicfi 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  others  preserved. 

— '  The  mischiefs  arising  from  Origen's  fiinciful  scheme  of  old ;  ike 
errors  of  Cocceius,  in  modem  times ;  the  forcible  application  of  every 
part  and  portion  of  the  Psalms  to  the  IVf  essiah,  ana  the  eagerness  to 
find  out  what  is  called  a  spiritual  sense,  in  opposition  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  God's  word ;  have  all  their  origin  in  a  discontent  with  the 
proportion  in  which  the  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  found  in  that  divine 
DooK,  and  in  the  wild  notion  of  imposing  unheard  of,  and  new,  and  re« 
mote,  and  unnatural  senses  upon  tne  plainest  narratives  or  most  devo^ 
tional  parts  of  the  divine  Ilecords.  The  effect  is  to  take  away  all 
meaning  from  the  whole  Bible,  to  open  the  door  for  every  extravagance, 
and  to  destroy  that  fine  and  beautinil  variety  which  now  characterizes 
the  inspired  Dook  of  God/    Vol.  II.  p.  512. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  these  excellent  volumes,  nor  sa^ 
tisfy  our  feeling  of  concern  for  the  best  interests  of  our  readers, 
if  we  closed  our  review  of  these  *  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  <^ 
^  Christianity,^  without  strongly  recommending  them  for  family 
reading.  Christian  parents  and  guardians  will  do  well  to  avsiil 
themsSves  of  the  assistance  so  ably  and  admirably  provided  for 
them  by  the  work  before  us.  As  both  an  instructive  and  most  sea(- 
sonable  publication,  it  is  entitled  to  our  wannest  praise. 

■  ■        ■  ■  I         ■  ■    ■  ■  ■»■■■■■■■  1 1  ■  I  ■  I II  1 1  <  ■  1 1 

Art  IV.  Tour  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  in  the  years  1828 
and  1829 :  with  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  In* 
habitants,  and  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  public  Characters.  In 
a  Series  of  Letters.  By  a  German  Prince.  2  vols.  ISmo. 
pp.  xxii.662.    Price  18*.    London,  1832. 

A  GERMAN  critic  (Gothe)  thus  speaks  of  these  Lettera.  of  i 
/^  Gennaa  Prince.  ^  The  peculiarities  of  English  mannm 
'  and  habits  are  drawn  vividly  and  distinctly^  and  without  exag- 

h2 
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*  geration.     We  acquire  a  lively  idea  of  that  wonderful  ccmbIbo 

*  nation, — that  luxuriant  growth, — of  that  innilar  life  whidi  b 
^  based  in  boundless  wealth  and  civil  freedom^in  uniweml  mono* 

*  tony  and  manifold  diversity ;  formal  and  capricious^  mctiTe  and 

*  torpid,  energetic  and  dull,  comfortable  and  tedious,  the  cnij 

*  and  derision  of  the  world.**     Such  is  the  moral  enigma  wfaicn 

*  the  English  form  of  existence  ^  presents  to  the  philosophic  soi- 
timentalist  of  Germany.  The  description  is  not  very  distinct  or 
profound ;  and  we  might  say  to  the  critic,  as  the  Americans  an 
continually  telling  Englishmen,  You  do  not  understand  us.  It 
is  not  what  we  are,  however,  but  what  we  appear,  that  we  raiut 
expect  to  learn  from  the  observations  of  foreign  visiters  ;  and  fsr 
even  their  mistakes,  we  ought  to  hold  ourselves  at  least  in  part 
answerable.  It  is  worth  while  to  learn  ^  how  it  strikes  a  stranger.' 
And  from  the  blunders  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  from  what  may 
seem  disparaging  remarks  or  iUiberal  inferences,  we  may  infer  the 
high  probability  that  similar  mistakes  will  be  committed  by  our 
own  travellers  and  writers,  in  estimating  and  describing  the  man- 
ners and  characteristics  of  other  nations. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  use  to  be  made  of  a  slight,  gossip- 
ping  Sir  John  Carr-sort  of  a  work  like  the  present*     Criticisiii 
or  controversy  would  be  quite  misplaced  and  thrown  away,  in 
noticing  its  contents.     Prince  Piickler-Muskau  is  in  all  respects 
a  free-tninker,  an  t///ra-libcral.     His  right  to  hold  and  vent  hb 
opinions,  correct  or  incorrect,  profound  or  ridiculous,  we  do  not 
presume  to  call  in  question.     Nor  are  we  at  all  alarmed  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  profane  witticisms  scattered  through  the  letters^ 
upon  any  reader  who  has  the  slifi^htest  reverence  for  religion,  or 
any  spark  of  correct  moral  feehn^.     There  is  nothing  seductive 
in  the  vulgar  impiety  even  of  a  Prince,  which  indeed  differs  but 
little  from  the  ignorant  profaneness  of  the  lowest  Radical.    At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  forbear  remarking,   that  the   Translator 
would  have  exercised  a  laudable  discretion,  had  he  suppressed  the 
running  episode  of  dull,  burlesque  lucubrations,  which  is  allowed 
every  now  and  then  to  break,  and  is  apparently  designed  to  re- 
lieve, the  travelling  narrative.     The  pomtless  ridicule  aimed  al 
the  ^  Berlin  Saints,^  and  the  ignorant  scoffs  at  the  New  Testament 
and  Bible  Societies,  can  scarcely  be  acceptable  to  any  class  of  in- 
telligent readers  in  this  country ;  and  the  insight  they  give  us 
into  tlie  character  of  the  German  Prince,  is  but  little  to  his  ad- 
vantage.    At  the  same  time,  these  things  are  not  quite  so  inex- 
cusable in  a  foreigner,  as  in  one  who  has  enjoyed,  from  his  youth, 
the  full  light  of  religious  knowledge  which  shines  upon  our  own 
favoured  land ;  and  we  are  on  this  ground  disposed  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  grossly  objectionable  parts  of  these  volumes  to  which 
we  allude. 

The  tour  described  in  the  present  portion  of  the  work,  onm- 
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mences  with  the  Writer^s  departure  from  London  for  Cbeltei^ 
ham.  The  account  of  his  previous  sojourn  in  the  metropolis,  j^. 
reserved  for  a  sequeL  in  case  these  volumes  meet  with  approbation 
The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  Letters,  certainly,  is  the  vivid 
description  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  seem  to  call  forth  thjs 
Writer^s  best  powers  of  thought  and  expression,  and  to  excite  |^l 
unaffected  enthusiasm.  The  last  thing,  perhaps,  of  which  £pg- 
lishmen  are  proud,  is  the  rich  combination  and  variety  of  scemp 
beauty  in  their  own  Islands,  which  excites  the  admiration  of  foreigiVr 
ers,  but  upon  which  they  fastidiously  turn  their  backs,  to  seek  for 
the  picturesque  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  of  the  Amo.  The 
German  Fnnce  was  transported  with  the  delights  of  English 
travelling.  The  first  part  of  his  route  from  London  to  Chelten- 
ham, he  describes  as  teeming  '  with  all  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
'  the  most  beautiful  park  ;  the  next  presented  boundless  com*fields 
^  without  hedges, — a  rarity  in  England ;  and  the  last  nearly  re- 
^  sembled  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy.^  Cheltenham  itseh^  ej^ 
hibited  ^  an  elegance  no  where  to  be  found  on  the  Continent** 
The  country  beyond,  the  vale  of  the  Avon,  appeared  most  love- 
ly,— ^  the  near  ground  full  of  soft  meadows  and  deep,  green  clumps 
*  of  trees ;  the  h<»rizon  bounded  by  the  mountains,  which  at  e\;exy 
^  mile  grew  in  magnitude  and  distinctness  of  outline;^  and  at 
every  stage,  he  passed  a  considerable  town,  which  was  never 
without  its  towering  Gothic  church.  The  unequivocal  signs  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  sight  of  a  numerous  population,  rar  sup. 
perior,  at  least  in  their  outward  condition,  to  the  lower  clasfi^  of 
other  countries, — the  luxuries  which  among  us  are  looked  upon 
as  necessaries,  and  which  are  difiused  among  all  classes,--rVthe 
^  combination  of  the  useftil  with  the  beautiftil,^  of  the  arts  of  civi- 
lisation in  their  perfection  with  the  mild  beauties  of  the  English 
landscape, — these  form  a  tout-ensemble  which  the  traveller  in 
other  countries  may  seek  for  in  vain. 

But  Wales  has  distinct  attractions  of  its  own ;  and  the  Vale  of 
LlanffoUen  struck  our  Author  as  *  far  surpassing  all  the  beauties 
^  of  the  Rhine-land^^  while  it  derives  a  very  specific  and  peculiar 
character  from  the  unusual  forms  of  the  peaked  tops  and  rugged 
declivities  of  its  mountains. 

'  The  Dee,  a  rapid  stream,  winds  through  the  green  valley  in  a 
thousand  fantastic  oendings  overhung  with  thick  underwood.  On 
each  side,  high  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  are  crowned 
with  antique  ruins,  modern  country-houses,  mannfactories,  whoas 
towering  chimneys  send  out  columns  of  thick  smoke,  or  with  grotesque 
groupes  of  upright  rocks.  The  vegetation  is  evenrwhere  rich,  and  hill 
and  vale  are  filled  with  lofty  trees,  whose  varied  hues  add  so  infinitely 
to  the  beauty  and  picturesque  effect  of  a  landscape.  In  the  midst  of 
this  luxuriant  nature,  arises,  with  a  grandeur  heightened  by  contrastj 
a  siA^e,  long,  blacky  bare  w^ge  of  mountains^  clothed  only  with  thick. 
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dark  heatber,  and  from  time  to  time  skirting  the  Ugh  road. 
magnificent  road^  which  from  London  to  Holyhead,  a  diatanoe  of  tm 
hundred  miles,  is  as  even  as  a  ''  parquet,"  here  runs  along  the  side  if 
the  left  range  of  mountains,  at  about  their  middle  elevation,  and  £iUov- 
ing  all  their  windings ;  so  that,  in  riding  along  at  a  brisk  trot  or  gii- 
lop,  the  traveller  is  presented  at  every  minute  with  a  completely  nev 
prospect ;  and  without  changing  his  position,  overlooks  the  valley  nam 
uefore  him,  now  behind,  now  at  his  side.  On  one  side  is  an  aquedod 
of  twenty-five  slender  arches,  a  work  which  would  have  done  ommw 
to  Rome.  Through  this,  a  second  river  is  led  over  the  valley,  and  acna 
the  Dee,  at  an  elevation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  natural  stream.  A  few  miles  farther  on,  the  little  town  d 
LlaneoUen  offers  a  delightful  resting-place,  and  is  deservedly  mnch  r^ 
sorted  to. 

*  There  is  a  beautiful  view  from  the  churchvard  near  the  inn  :  hoc 
I  climbed  upon  a  tomb,  and  stood  for  half  an  nour  enjoying  with  deqi 
and  eratefiii  delight  the  beauties  so  richly  spread  before  me.  Inmie- 
diateiy  below  me  bloomed  a  terraced  garden,  filled  with  vine,  honer* 
suckle,  rose,  and  a  hundred  gay  flowers,  which  descended  to  the  rtxj 
edge  of  the  foaming  stream.  On  the  right  hand,  my  eye  followed  the 
crisped  waves  in  their  restless,  murmunng  course  through  the  over- 
hanging thicket ;  before  me  rose  two  lines  of  wood,  divided  by  a  strip 
of  meadow-land  filled  with  grazins  cattle  ;  and  high  above  all,  nm 
the  bare  conical  peak  of  a  mountam,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  aid 
Welsh  castle  Dinas  Bran,  or  the  Crow's  Fortress.  On  the  left,  tke 
stone  houses  of  the  town  lie  scattered  along  the  valley ;  the  river: 
a  considerable  waterfedl  near  the  picturesque  bridge,  while  three 
sal  rocks  rise  immediately  behind  it  like  ffiant  guards,  and  shut  osl 
all  the  more  distant  wonders  of  this  enchanting  rqpon.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  16— la 

<  But  the  vale  of  Llaneollen  is  only  the  proem  to  the  tme  eps- 
pea,  the  high  mountain  district.  After  quitting  the  waterfiJl,  and 
riding  for  about  half  an  hour  through  a  nearly  level  country,  all  st 
once,  a  little  beyond  the  inn  at  Cemioge  Maur,  you  enter  the  holy  of 
holies.  Huge  black  rocks  form  a  sublime  amphitheatre,  and  their 
jigged  and  rent  peaks  seem  to  float  in  the  clouds.  Below,  at  a  depth 
ofeight  hundred  feet  of  perpendicular  rock,  the  mountain  torreal 
forces  its  difficult  way,  leaping  headlong  from  chasm  to  chasm.  Be- 
fore me  lay  mountains  rising  one  above  another  in  endless  perspedive 
I  was  so  enchanted  that  I  exclaimed  aloud  with  delight.  And  in  tht 
midst  of  such  scenery,  it  is  impossible  to  say  enough  in  praise  of  the 
road,  which,  avoiding  every  great  inequality  of  surface,  allows  the  tra- 
veller to  enjoy  at  his  ease  all  the  "  belles  horreurs  "  of  this  moontsin 
region.  Wherever  it  is  not  protected  by  the  rocks,  it  is  fenced  by  low 
wuls ;  at  equal  distances  are  niches  neatly  walled  in,  in  which  are  de- 
posited the  stones  for  mending  the  roads :  this  has  a  much  better  effiDCt 
than  the  open  heaps  by  the  sides  of  our  roads. 

*  The  mountain  region  of  Wales  has  a  very  peculiar  character,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  compare  with  any  other.  Its  height  is  aboat  that '  of 
the  Riesengebirg,  but  it  is  infinitely  grander  in  form,  richer  inetsiki^ 
and  picturesque^  grouped  peaks.    The  vegetation  is  more  vaxied  in 
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plants^  though  there  is  less  wood,  and  it  contains  rirers  and  lakem  in 
which  the  Ricsengebirg  is  quite  deficient.  On  the  other  hancl^  it  wants 
the  majestic,  impervious  forests  of  the  abode  of  Riibczahl ;  and  in  some 
places,  cultivation  has  already  ocaipied  the  middle  ground  in  a  roannfur 
which  would  harmonize  better  with  the  beautiful  than  with  the  sublime. 
The  road  from  Capel  Cerig  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Bangor  is,  how- 
ever, wild  and  rugged  as  can  be  desired ;  and  broad  masses  of  red  and 
yellow  heath  flowers,  ferns,  and  other  plants  which  do  not  blooih 
in  our  severe  climate,  clothe  the  rocks,  and  replace  the  trees,  which  do 
not  flourish  at  such  an  elevation.  But  the  most  striking  variety  of 
the  picture  is  produced  by  the  strange,  wild,  and  colossal  forms  of  th« 
mountains  themselves :  some  of  them  are  much  more  like  clonds  than 
solid  masses.  The  peak  of  Trivaen  is  surmounted  by  such  extraordi* 
nary  basaltic  pillars,  that  travellers  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they  ara 
not  men :  they  are  only  mountain  spirits  keeping  the  everlasting  station 
to  which  Merlin  condemned  them.     Vol.  I.  pp.  23 — 25.  / 

The  Chain  Bridge  over  the  Menai  excited  the  Princess  highesKt 
admiration,  and  seemed  to  him  well  to  deserve  the  liame  of  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world, — although  the  world^s  wonders  hava 
long  been  multiplied  far  beyond  the  original  number. 

.  *  The  more  thoroughly  and  minutelv  I  viewed  it,  the  greater  ^vaii 
my  astonishment.  I  Uiought  I  beheld  in  a  dream  a  filagree  work  sus- 
pended by  Juries  in  the  air.  In  short,  the  hncj  cannot  exhaust  itself 
in  comparisons ;  and,  as  a  stage  ooach  with  four  horses  drove  rapidly 
over  the  arch  a  hundred  feet  high  and  six  hundred  wide,  half  con- 
cealed by  the  intertexture  of  the  chains  on  which  the  bridge  is  sus- 
pended, I  thought  I  saw  larks  fluttering  in  a  net.  The  men  who  were 
seated  in  various  parts  of  the  chain- work,  giving  it  its  first  coat  of 
paint,  were  like  captive  insects.  Those  who  know  the  castle  at  Ber- 
lin, will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  enmrmous  dimensi(ms  of  this 
bridge,  when  they  hear  that  it  would  stand  perfectly  well  under  the  centre 
arch :  and  yet  toe  chains  hold  the  latter  so  firmly,  that  even  driving  at 
the  quickest  rate,  or  with  the  heaviest  burden,  which  is  by  no  means 
forbidden,  does  not  excite  the  smallest  perceptible  vibration.  The  bridge 
is  divided  at  the  top  into  three  roads,  one  for  going,  another  for  returning, 
and  a  third  for  foot  passengers.  The  planks  rest  on  an  iron  grating, 
so  that  they  are  easily  removed  when  out  of  repair,  and  no  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  when  they  break.  Every  three  years,  the  whole  iron- 
work receives  a  £resh  coat  of  paint,  to  prevent  rust.'  VoL  I.  pp.  93,  4. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality,  the  German  Traveller  re- 
marks, that,  ^  without  the  activity  and  the  enei^  of  the  English, 
^  still  less  animated  by  the  fire  of  the  Irish,  they  vegetate,  poor' 
^  and  obscure,  between  both.  They  have,  however,  retained  the 
*  simplicity  of  mountaineers ;  and  they  are  neither  so  rude  and> 
^  boorish,  nor  do  they  cheat  so  impudently,  as  the  Swiss.  Point 
^  (Targeniy  point  de  Suisse^  is  not  yet  apnlicable  liere.^ 

The  fourth  Letter  transports  us  to  Ireland,  which  appeared  to 
the  Author  to  have  more  resemblance  to  Germany  than  to 
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England.  *  That  universal  and  almost  over-refined  industry  and 
*  culture  disappear  here,  and  nvith  it,  alas  !  English  neatness.^ 
The  grand  features  of  the  scenery  of  Dublin,  the  bay,  the  distant 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  the  hill  of  Howth,  the  amphitheatrical 
mass  of  houses,  the  quays,  and  the  harbour,  struck  him  as  highly 
beautiful.     The  people  are  thus  described  : 

'  The  Phoenix  Park^  the  Praier  of  Dublin,  in  no  respect  yields  to  that 
of  Vienna,  whether  we  regard  its  expanse  of  beautiful  turf  for  riding, 
long  avenues  for  driving,  or  shady  walks.  I  found  it  rather  empty ;  but 
the  streets  through  which  I  returned,  full  of  movement  and  bustle. 
The  dirt,  the  poverty,  and  the  rasged  clothing  of  the  common  people 
often  exceed  all  belieif.  Nevertheli^,  they  seem  always  good-natured, 
and  sometimes  have  fits  of  merriment  in  the  open  streets,  which  border 
on  madness.  Whiskey  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  this.  The  streets 
are  crowded  with  beggar-boys,  who  buzz  around  one  like  flies,  inces* 
santly  offering  their  services.  Notwithstanding  their  extreme  po- 
verty, you  may  trust  implicitly  to  their  honesty ;  and  wretched,  lean, 
and  famished  as  they  appear,  you  see  no  traces  of  melancholy  on  their 
open,  good-natured  countenances.  They  are  the  best  bred  and  most 
contented  beggar-boys  in  the  world.  Such  a  little  fellow  will  run  by 
your  horse's  side  for  hours,  hold  it  when  you  alight,  go  on  any  errand 
YOU  like ;  and  is  not  only  contented  with  the  few  pence  you  eive  him, 
but  full  of  gratitude,  which  he  expresses  with  Irish  h]rperbme.  The 
Irishman  appears  generally  more  patient  than  his  neighbours^  but 
somewhat  d^raded  by  long  slavery.     Vol.  I.  pp.  163,  4. 

*  In  many  points  ot  view,  this  nation  is  really  semi-barbarous.  The 
Universal  want  of  decent  clothing  among  the  lower  classes^  even  on 
festivals ;  their  utter  inability  to  resist  ardent  spirits,  so  long  as  they 
have  a  penny  in  their  pockets;  the  sudden  and  continual  wild  quarrels 
and  national  pitched  battles  with  the  shillelah,  (a  murderous  sort  of 
stick,  which  every  man  keeps  hidden  under  his  rags,)  in  which  hun- 
dreds take  part  in  a  minute,  and  do  not  desist  till  several  are  left  dead 
or  wounded  on  the  field  ;  the  frightful  war-whoop  which  they  set  up 
on  these  occasions ;  the  revenge  for  an  affront  or  injury,  whicn  is  che- 
rished and  inherited  by  whole  villages : — on  the  other  nand,  the  light- 
hearted  carelessness  which  never  thinks  of  the  coming  day ;  the  heart- 
felt merriment,  forgetful  of  all  want  and  suffering ;  the  kind  hospitality 
which  ungrudgingly  shares  the  last  morsel;  the  unreserved  cordiality 
with  the  stranger  who  makes  any  advances  to  them  ;  the  natural  flu- 
ency and  eloquence  which  they  have  ever  at  command  ; — all  are  cha- 
racteristics of  a  half-civilized  people.'     lb,  pp.  227>  B. 

'  We  found  the  ragged  potatoe-eating  people  every  where  gay  and 
joyous.  They  always  lieg,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  bee  laughing,  with 
wit,  humour,  and  the  drollest  expressions,  without  importunity,  and 
without  rancune  if  they  get  nothing.  ]\Iost  striking,  amid  such  sin* 
gular  poverty,  is  the  not  less  singular  honesty  of  these  people.' 

lb,  p.  262. 

'  The  natural  grace  of  the  Irish  peasant- women,  who  are  onen  truly 
beautiful,  is  as  surprising  as  their  dress,  or  rather  their  ^vant  of  dress ; 
for,  though  it  was  very  cold  on  these  hills,  the  whole  clothing  of  the 
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f  ouBg  woman  conBisted  of  a  large  Tery  coarse  straw  hat,  and  llterallif 
two  or  three  rags  of  the  coarsest  sacfkcloth  suspended  under  the  brc^t 

S'  a  piece  of  cord^  and  more  than  half  disclosing  her  handsome  person. 
er  conversation  was  cheerful,  sportive,  and  witty,  perfectly  unem- 
barrassed, and  in  a  sense  free  ;  but  you  would  fall  into  a  great  error, 
if  you  inferred  from  that  any  levity  or  looseness  of  conduct.  The 
wvmen  of  this  class  in  Ireland  are,  almost  universally,  extremely 
chaste,  and  still  more  disinterested.'     Vol.  I.  p.  170« 

.  In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  Letters,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing parallel  oetwecn  the  Irish  and  the  Slavonian  peasantry  of 
Germany. 

'  The  melodies  which  were  sung  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
3f  the  Wendish  nations.  This  is  one  of  the  many  features  of  similarity 
K'hich  strike  me,  between  those  nations  and  the  Irish.  Both  manu- 
facture^ and  have  an  exclusive  taste  for,  spirit  distilled  from  com ; 
both  live  almost  entirely  on  potatoes;  both  have  the  bagpipe;  both 
ire  passionate  lovers  of  singing  and  dancing,  and  yet  their  national  airs 
ire  of  a  melancholy  character ;  both  are  oppressed  by  a  foreign  nation^ 
uid  speak  a  gradually  expiring  language,  which  is  rich  uud  poetical, 
though  possessed  of  no  literature  ;  both  honour  the  descendants  of  their 
Ancient  princes,  and  cherisli  the  principle,  that  what  is  not  renounced 
la  not  utterly  lost ;  both  are  superstitious,  cunning,  and  greatly  given 
to  exaggeration;  rebellious  where  they  can,  but  somewhat  cringing 
to  decided  and  established  power ;  both  like  to  go  ragged,  even  when 
they  have  the  means  of  dressing  better ;  and  lastly,  spite  of  their  mi- 
serable living,  both  are  capable  of  great  exertion,  tliough  they  prefier 
indolence  and  loitering ;  and  both  alike  enjoy  a  fertile  soil,  which  the 
fVendish  phrase  calls,  "  the  roast  meat  of  poor  people  ".  The  better 
lualities  which  distinguish  tlie  Irish,  are  theirs  alone.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  49,  «a 

His  German  Highness  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland^s  evil  genius, 
tlien  residing  in  his  solitary  fortress  in  the  most  desert  region  of 
Irdand.  We  have  the  following  portrait  of  the  great  Agitator 
w}  kis  Confessor. 

f  Daniel  O'Connell  is  indeed  no  common  man, — though  the  man  of 
tlie  commpnalty.  His  power  is  so  great,  that  at  this  moment  it  only 
depends  on  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  from  one  end  of  the 
bland  to  the  other.  He  is,  however,  too  sharp-sighted,  and  much  too 
lore  of  attaining  his  end  by  safer  means,  to  wish  to  bring  on  any  such 
fiolent  crisis.  He  has  certainly  ahewn  great  dexterity  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  temper  of  the  country  at  this  moment,  legally,  openly,  and 
in  the  face  of  tae  Government,  to  acquire  a  power  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sovereign ;  indeed,  though  without  arms  or  armies,  in  some 
instances  far  surpassing  it : — for  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
I)is  ]^Iajesty  George  IV.  to  withhold  40,000  of  his  fiiithfui  Irishmen 
for  three  di^s  from  whisky-drinking ;  which  0*Conncll  actually  ao- 
oomplished  in  the  memorable  Clare  election.     The  enthusiasm  of 
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the  people  rose  to  sucb  a  height,  that  they  themtehres  decreed  and 
inflictea  a  punishment  for  drunkenness.  The  delinquent  was  thrown 
into  a  certain  part  of  the  river,  and  held  there  for  two  houm,  during 
which  time  he  was  made  to  undergo  frequent  submersions. 

'  The  next  day  I  had  fuller  opportunity  of  observing  O'Connell.  On 
the  whole,  he  exceeded  my  expectations.  His  exterior  is  attractive  ; 
and  the  expression  of  intelligent  good-nature,  united  with  determin- 
ation and  prudence,  which  marks  his  countenance,  is  extremely  win- 
ning. He  has,  perhaps,  more  of  persuasiveness  than  of  genuine,  laife, 
and  lofty  eloquence ;  and  one  frequently  perceives  too  much  dedjpi 
and  manner  in  his  words.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  not  to  fbllov 
his  powerful  arguments  with  interest,  to  view  the  martial  dimity  if 
his  carriage  without  pleasure,  or  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  his  wit 
It  is  very  certain  that  ne  looks  much  more  like  a  general  of  Napoleoo'i, 
than  a  Dublin  advocate.  This  resemblance  is  rendered  much  moR 
itriking  by  the  perfection  with  which  he  speaks  French, — ^bavins  been 
educated  at  the  Jesuits*  Colleges  at  Douai  and  St.  Omer.  Hia  lunily 
is  old,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  great  fiamilies  of  the  land.  Hu 
friends,  indeed,  maintain  that  he  sprines  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Kerry, — an  opinion  which  no  doubt  adds  to  the  reverence  with  whidi 
he  is  regarded  by  the  people.  He  himself  told  me, — and  not  without 
a  certain  pretension, — that  one  of  his  cousins  was  Comte  O'Connell,  and 
*'  cordon  rouge  "  in  France,  and  another  a  baron,  general,  and  cham- 
berlain to  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  but  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
family.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  it  with  almost  religious  enthusiasm.  He  is  about  fifty  ycsn 
old,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  though  his  youth  was  rather  wild 
and  riotous. 

'Among  other  thiuffs,  he  became  notorious,  about  ten  yeanago»  fort 
duel  he  fought.  The  Protestants,  to  whom  his  talents  early  made  him 
formidable,  set  on  a  certain  Desterre, — a  bully  and  iiehter  by  pro- 
fession,— to  ride  through  all  the  streets  of  Dublin  with  a  huntug- 
whip,  which,  as  he  declared,  he  intended  to  lay  on  the  ahouldert  of 
the  king  of  Kerry.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  meeting  the  next 
morning,  in  which  O'Connell  lodged  a  bullet  in  Deaterre'a  heait 
Desterre's  shot  went  through  his  hat 

'  His  desire  for  celebrity  seemed  to  me  boundless. ....  He  haa  re- 
ceived from  Nature  an  invaluable  gif^  for  a  party-leader  ;  a  magnifr- 
cent  voice,  united  to  good  lungs  and  a  strong  constitution.  Hia  mi- 
derstanding  is  sharp  and  quick,  and  his  acquirements  out  of  his  pro- 
fession not  inconsiderable.  With  all  this,  his  manners  are,  as  I  haTe 
said,  winning  and  popular :  although  somewhat  of  the  actor  is  per- 
ceivable in  them,  they  do  not  conceal  his  very  high  opinion  of  himself, 
and  are  occasionally  tinged  by  what  an  Englishman  would  call  "  ssl- 
garity,"     Where  is  there  a  picture  entirely  without  shade  ! 

*  Another  interesting  man,  the  real  though  not  ostensible  head  of  the 
Catholics,  \^*as  present ;  Father  L'Estrange,  a  friar,  and  0*Coiuidrs 
confessor.  He  may  l)e  regarded  us  the  real  founder  of  that  Cathdie 
Association  so  often  derided  in  England,  but  which,  by  merely  negaim 
powers,  by  dexterous  activity  in  secret,  and  by  universally  oiganiaing 
and  training  the  people  to  one  determinate  ena,  attained  a  power  orer 
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them  as  boundless  as  that  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  middle  ages ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  former  strove  for  light  and  liberty,  thelattar 
for  darkness  and  slavery.  This  is  another  outbreak  of  that  second 
great  revolution,  which,  solely  by  intellectual  means,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  physical  force,  is  advancing  to  its  accomplishment ;  and 
whose  simple  but  resistless  weapons  are  public  discussion  and  the  press* 
L' Estrange  is  a  man  of  philosophical  mind  and  unalterable  calmness. 
His  manners  are  those  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  who  has  tra- 
versed Europe  in  various  capacities,  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  man-* 
kind,  and  with  all  his  mildness  cannot  always  conceal  the  sharp  traces 
of  great  acutenesa.  I  should  call  him  the  ideal  of  a  well-intentioned 
Jesuit/    Vol.  I.  pp.  333—337. 

In  a  note  we  are  told,  that  ^  all  the  Catholic  children  in  Ire- 
^  land  are  carefully  instructed,  and  can  at  least  read,  while  the 

*  Protestant  are  often  utterly  imorant.'*  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Author  was  told  this :  that  lie  should  have  swallowed  the  im- 
pudent falsehood,  is  a  proof  how  much  credulity  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  scepticism,  and  how  powerful  and  inveterate  are  the 
prejudices  of  the  liberal.  But  we  cannot  find  the  same  excuse 
for  the  monstrous  allegation,  that  ^  the  English,  like  true  Turks, 

*  keep  the  intellects  of  their  wives  and  daughters  in  as  narrow 

*  bounds  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  securing  their  absolute  and 
^  exclusive  property  in  them  ^ ;  and  that  ^  in  general  their  suc- 
^  cess  is  peifect  \  This  from  a  German,  is  somewhat  too  bad ; 
and  even  the  Translator  is  fain  to  attempt  an  awkward  apology 
for  his  Author. 

In  the  second  volume,  we  are  introduced  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Association  in  groupe. 

'  The  three  most  prominent  speakers  are  O'Connell,  Shiel,  and 
Lawless.  Mr.  Fin  and  Mr.  Ford  also  spoke  well,  and  with  great  dig* 
nity  of  manner.  Shiel  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  has  even  more  ease 
in  society  than  O'Connell :  but  as  a  speaker,  he  appeared  to  me  too  af- 
fected, too  artificial ;  and  all  he  said,  too  much  goi  up ;  his  manner 
was  theatrical,  and  there  was  no  real  feeling  in  the  ''  aelivery  "  of  his 
speech,  as  the  English  expressively  call  it.  I  am  not  surprised  that, 
in  spite  of  his  undoubted  talents,  he  is  so  much  less  popular  than 
O'Connell.  Both  are  very  vain,  but  the  vanity  of  O'Connell  is  more 
frank,  more  confiding,  and  sooner  satisfied;  that  of  Shiel,  irritable, 
sore,  and  gloomy.  The  one  is  therefore,  with  reference  to  his  own 
party,  steeped  m  honey;  the  other  in  gall;  and  the  latter,  though 
contending  for  the  same  cause,  is  evidently  jealous  of  his  colleague, 

whom  he  vainly  thinks  to  surpass.     Mr.  L s  is  the  Don  Quixote 

of  the  Association.  His  fine  nead  and  white  hair,  his  wild  but  noble 
dignity,  and  his  magnificent  voice,  excite  an  expectation  of  something 
extraordinary  when  he  rises :  but  the  speech,  wnich  commences  in  an 
earnest  tone,  soon  fisdls  into  the  most  incredible  extravagancies,  and 
sometimes  into  total  absurdity,  in  which  friend  and  foe  are  assailed 
with  equal  fury.    He  is  therefore  little  heeded;  langhed  at  when  he 

i2 
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rages  like  Kina:  Lear^  unmindful  of  his  aHdienoe,  and  (»f  all  that  if 
passing  around  him.  The  dominant  party>  however,  use  him  to  make 
a  noise  when  they  want  him.     To-day  he  outdid  himself  to  snch  a  de- 

free  in  the  flight  he  took,  that  he  suddenly  erected  the  standard  of 
>eism  injthc  midst  of  the  Catholic,  arch-Catholic  Association.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  this  was  only  done  to  give  occasion  to  O'Connell  to  call 
him  indignantly  to  order,  and  to  bring  in  a  picas  tirade  ;  for  on  the 
orator's  rostrum  as  on  the  tub,  on  the  throne  as  in  the  pnppet-fihov 
booth,  clap-traps  are  necessary.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  118,  119. 

On  taming  over  the  leaf,  we  light  upon  an  atheistic  defence  of 
suicide,  as  an  expedient  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  loss  of  self- 
respect.  Judas  Iscariot  roust,  in  our  Author^'s  opinion,  have 
acted  like  a  philosopher  in  hanging  himself.  But  we  hare  al- 
ready intimated  our  resolution  to  retrain  from  comment  upon  the 
impious  ribaldry  which  is  perpetually  spirting  itself  upon  the 
reader,  and  marring  the  pleasure  he  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed 
in  accompanying  the  Prince  on  his  Irish  Tour.  Afker  visiting 
Galway,  Cork,  and  Cashd,  his  Highness  returned  to  Dublin, 
crossed  the  Channel  to  Holyhead, — explored  the  beauties  of  the 
Wye, — visited  Chepstow,  Bristol,  Bath,  Salisbury ;  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  the  metropolis,  returned  to  his  *  half-native  soil  ^  of 
France.  Wishing  to  part  with  him  in  ^ood  humour,  we  shall 
make  room  for  one  more  specimen  of  his  skill  in  description. 

*  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  Wye  \  he  remarks,  *  that  two 
'  of  the  most  beautiful  ruins  in  the  world  lie  on  its  banks  ^;  and 
he  expresses  his  admiration,  that  so  many  Englishmen  *  should 
*'  travel  thousands  of  miles,  to  fall  into  ecstasies  at  beauties  of  a 

*  very  inferior  order  to  these.' 

'  In  the  centre  of  a  deep  basin,  encompassed  by  mountains  of  various 
forms,  we  descried  immediately  above  the  silver  stream,  the  celebrated 
ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  &- 
vourable  situation,  or  a  more  sublime  ruin.  The  entrance  to  it  seems 
as  if  contrived  by  the  hand  of  some  skilful  scene-painter  to  produce  the 
most  striking  effect.  The  church,  which  is  large,  is  still  almost  per^ 
feet :  the  roof  alone  and  a  few  of  the  pillars  are  wanting.  The  nuns 
have  received  just  that  degree  of  care  which  is  consistent  with  the  full 
preservation  of  their  character ;  all  unpicturesque  rubbish  which  could 
obstruct  the  view,  is  removed,  without  any  attempt  at  repair  or  embel- 
lishment. A  beautiful  smooth  turf  covers  the  ground,  and  luxuriant 
creeping  plants  grow  amid  the  stones.  The  fallen  ornaments  are  laid 
in  picturesque  confusion^  and  a  perfect  avenue  of  thick  ivy-stems  dimb 
up  the  pillars  and  form  a  roof  over-head.  The  better  to  secure  the 
ruin,  a  new  gate  of  antique  workmanship,  with  iron  ornaments,  is  put 
up.  M'hen  this  is  suddenly  opened,  the  effect  is  most  striking  and 
surprising.  You  suddenly  look  down  the  avenue  of  ivy-dad  pillars, 
and  see  their  grand  perspective  lines  closed,  at  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred feet,  by  a  magnificent  window  eighty  feet  high  and  thirty  brtiad ; 
through  its  intricate  and  beautiful  tracery  you  see  a  wooded  moontainv 
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from  whose  side  project  abrupt  masses  of  rock.  Over-head^  the  wind 
plays  in  the  garlands  of  ivy,  and  the  clouds  pass  swiftly  across  the 
deep  blue  sky.  When  yon  reach  the  centre  of  the  church,  whence  you 
look  to  the  four  extremities  of  its  cross,  you  see  the  two  transept  win- 
dows, nearly  as  large  and  as  beautiful  as  the  principal  one :  through 
each  you  command  a  picture  perfectly  different,  but  each  in  the  wild 
and  sublime  style  which  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the  building. 
Immediately  around  the  ruin  is  a  luxuriant  orchard.  In  spring,  how 
exquisite  must  be  the  effect  of  these  gray  venerable  walls  rising  out  of 
that  sea  of  fragrance  and  beauty  !  A  Vandal  lord  and  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  conceived  the  pious  design  of  restoring  the  church.  Hap- 
pily, Heaven  took  him  to  itself  before  he  had  time  to  execute  it. 

'  From  Tintern  Abbey,  the  road  rises  uninterruptedly  to  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  river,  which  is  never  wholly  out  of  sight.  The 
country  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  its  beauty  in  three  or  four  miles, 
at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  villa,  called  the  Moss  House.  Here  are  de- 
lightful paths,  which  lead  in  endless  windings  through  wild  woods  and 
evergreen  thickets,  sometimes  on  the  edge  of  lofty  walls  of  rock,  some- 
times through  caves  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or  suddenly 
emerge  on  open  plateaus  to  the  highest  point  of  this  chain  of  hills, 
called  the  Wind-cliff,  whence  you  enjoy  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
noble  views  in  England. 

'  At  a  depth  of  about  eight  hundred  feet,  the  steep  descent  below 
you  presents  in  some  places  single  projecting  rocks ;  in  others,  a  green 
bushy  precipice.  In  the  valley,  the  eye  follows  for  several  miles  the 
course  of  the  Wye,  which  issues  from  a  wooded  glen  on  the  left  hand, 
curves  round  a  green  garden-like  peninsida  rising  into  a  hill  studded 
with  beautiful  clumps  of  trees,  then  forces  its  foaming  way  to  the 
right,  along  a  huge  wall  of  rock  nearly  as  high  as  the  point  where  you 
stand,  and  at  length,  near  Chepstow  Castle,  which  looks  like  a  ruined 
city,  empties  itself  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  where  ocean  closes  the  dim 
and  misty  distance. 

'  On  this  side  of  the  river,  before  you,  the  peaked  tops  of  a  long 
ridge  of  hills  extend  along  nearly  the  whole  district  which  your  eye 
commands.  It  is  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  out  of  which  a  conti- 
nuous wall  of  rock,  festooned  with  ivy,  picturesquely  rears  its  head. 
Over  this  ridge  you  again  discern  water, — the  Severn,  five  miles 
broad,  thronged  with  a  hundred  white  sails,  on  either  shore  of  which 
you  see  blue  ridges  of  hills  full  of  fertility  and  rich  cultivation. 

'  The  grouping  of  this  landscape  is  perfect :  I  know  of  no  picture 
more  beautiful.  Inexhaustible  in  details,  of  boundless  extent,  and  yet 
marked  by  such  grand  and  prominent  features,  that  confusion  and  mo- 
notony, the  usual  defects  of  a  very  wide  prospect,  are  completely 
avoided.  Piercefield  Park,  which  includes  the  ridge  of  hills  from 
Wind-cliff  to  Chepstow,  is  therefore  without  Question  the  finest  in 
England,  at  least  for  situation.  It  possesses  all  that  Nature  can  be- 
stow ;  lofty  trees,  magnificent  rocks,  the  most  fertile  soil,  a  mild  cli- 
mate favourable  to  vegetation  of  every  kind,  a  clear  foaming  stream, 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  solitude,  and,  from  the  bosom  of  its  own  tran- 
quil seclusion,  a  view  into  the  rich  country  I  have  described,  which  re- 
ceives a  lofty  interest  from  a  ruin  the  most  sublime  that*  the  imagina- 
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tion  of  the  finest  painter  could  conceiTe,— I  mean  Chepstow  Castle. 
It  covers  five  acres  of  ground,  and  lies  close  to  the  part  cm  the  side 
next  the  town,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  it ' 
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Art.  V.  Liberia  ;  or  the  Early  History  and  Signal  Presennation  of 
the  American  Colony  of  Free  Negroes  on  the  Coast  of  AfM. 
Compiled  from  American  Documents.  By  William  Innes.  1&dm> 
pp.  152.     Edinburgh,  1831. 

A  T  Cape  Mount,  where  the  western  coast  of  Africa  begins  to 
trend  to  the  south-east,  commences  what  is  usually  called 
the  Windward  Coast.  This  is  again  divided  into  the  Gram 
Coast,  terminating  at  Cape  Palmas  ;  the  Ivory  Coast,  extendiiig 
from  that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lagos ;  and  the  coast  of 
Adoo,  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Assinee.  On  that  part  of 
the  Grain  Coast  which  has  been  called  the  kingdom  or  Cape 
Mount,  but  which  appears  to  be  divided  among  several  pe^ 
tribes,  has  been  founded  the  American  colony,  composed  of  Afii- 
co-Americans  and  liberated  Africans,  to  which  has  been  givai  the 
name  of  Liberia.  Monrovia,  the  chief  settlement,  is  situated  half 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mesurado  (Mont-Serado), 
about  two  miles  within  the  extremity  of  the  cape  of  that  name. 
The  district  of  country  which  comes  more  especially  within  the 
influence  of  the  Colony,  extends  from  the  river  Gullinas,  about 
100  miles  n.w.  of  Monrovia,  as  far  eastward  as  the  Kroo  coon- 
try  ;  but  the  proper  territory  of  Liberia  terminates  south-eastward 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Junk  river,  the  head-waters  of  whidi  ap- 
proach those  of  the  Montserado,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  very  nar- 
row strip  of  high  land  between  them  ;  and  the  streams  flowing  in 
opposite  directions,  at  the  back  of  the  territory,  almost  isolate  it 
from  the  main  land.  The  width  of  this  {)eninsu]ar  tract  in  no 
part  exceeds  one  league,  between  the  rivers  and  the  ocean,  and  in 
many  places  is  narrowed  to  half  that  distance*  Its  length  ii 
about  twelve  leagues.  The  purchase  of  this  tract,  called  the 
Montserado,  or  Mamba  territory,  was  effected  in  1821,  fay  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  best 
explained  by  the  following  circular  statement  put  forth  by  the 
Society,  and  addressed  to  the  British  public. 

'  So  far  back  as  1698,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  to  jpot  aa 
end  to  the  introduction  of  slaves,  laid  a  duty  of  10/.  per  headC^  QPM 
their  importation ;  but  this  benevolent  law,  together  with  about  Jyij 
of  similar  tenor,  ^vhich  were  passed  by  the  neighbouring  cokmiesvp 
to  the  period  of  their  Revolution,  were  all  refused  the  sanction  of  ths 
mother  country.  In  their  declaration  of  Independence,  dated  July 
4th,  1776,  the  introduction  of  alaves  was  one  of  the  great  mnscs  sf 
complaint. 
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'  Scarcely  had  that  struggle  ceased^  when  a  Colony  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  similar  to  that  of  Liberia,  was  proposed  ;  but  the  prosecution  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  by  every  civilized  Power,  defeated  these  benevolent 
views.  In  1796,  the  plan  was  again  revived  in  a  series  of  luminous 
Essays  by  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  a  distinguished  friend  in  Baltimore ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  a  State  containing 
nearly  one-third  of  the  black  population  of  the  Union,  pledged  its 
faith  to  give  up  all  their  slaves,  provided  the  United  States  could  ob- 
tain a  proper  asylum  for  them.  President  Jefferson  negotiated  in  vain 
for  a  territory  either  in  Africa  or  Brazil ;  but  that  great  State  again 
renewed  its  pledge  in  1816,  by  a  vote  of  190  to  9,  (most  of  the  mem- 
bers being  slave-holders,)  upon  which.  Gen.  C  F.  Mercer,  the  Wil- 
berforce  of  the  American  Congress,  opened  a  correspondence  with,  the 
philanthropists  of  the  different  States,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  American   Colonization  Society,  on  the  1st  of   January, 

1817. 

'  Hie  great  objects  of  that  Society,  were — the  final  and  entire  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  providing  for  the  best  interests  of  the  blacks,  by 
establishing  them  in  independence  upon  the  coast  of  Africa;  thus 
constituting  them  the  protectors  of  the  unfortunate  natives  against  the 
inhuman  ravages  of  the  slaver,  and  seeking,  through  them,  to  spread 
the  lights  of  civilization  and  Christianity  among  thejifty  millions  who 
inhabit  those  dark  regions.  To  meet  the  views  of  all  parties,  they 
had  a  most  difficult  path  to  tread ;  but,  as  all  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  was  specially  reserved  to  the  respective  States  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  had  become  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
tlnitea  States,  they  very  wisely,  instead  of  denouncing  an  evil  which 
they  had  not  the  power  to  overthrow,  had  recourse  to  the  more  sure, 
but  gradual  mode  of  removing  it,  by  enlightening  the  consciences,  and 
convincing  the  judgements,  of  the  slave-holders.  Their  theory  is  jus- 
tified by  experience ;  for  while  our  little  colony  has  grown  quite  as 
fast  as  could  be  wished  for  by  its  most  judicious  friends,  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  silently  gaining  ground  in  the  slave  States,  yet  so  ra- 
pidly, that  the  number  of  slaves  offered  gratuitously  by  benevolent 
owners,  exceed  ten-fold  the  present  means  of  the  Society  to  receive 
and  convey  them  to  Africa,  llie  disposition  of  Virginia  has  been  al- 
ready shewn.  Delaware  and  Kentucky  have  also  proved  their  anxiety 
to  concur  in  so  noble  a  cause ;  and  Dr.  Ay  res,  the  earliest  Governor  of 
Liberia,  now  a  resident  of  ^Maryland,  asserts  "  that,  owing  to  the  plans 
and  principles  of  colonization  being  better  understood,  in  less  than 
twenty  years  there  will  be  no  more  slaves  born  in  that  State." 

'  A  party  in  South  Carolina  is  now  almost  the  only  exponent  that 
the  Society  has  at  home  ;  and,  as  if  to  afford  the  most  incontestiblc 
evidence  that  its  plan  will  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  they  ground  their  opposition  upon  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency  of  colonization  to  eradicate  siave- holding,  and  thereby  deprive 
them  of  their  property. 

'  But  if  the  present  means  of  the  Society  are  inadequate  to  effect 
its  purposes,  it  will  be  recollected  that  only  eight  years  have  elapsed 
since  Cape  Messurado,  then  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  10,000  fellow-erea- 
tures  annually,  was  purchased  from  the  natives;    that  unhallowed 
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traffic  has  been  entirely  destroyed  ;  a  flourishing  colony  of  2000  eman- 
cipated slaves  has  been  founded ;  churches,  schools,  commerce,  and 
even  a  newspaper  established ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  Aborigines 
so  completely  won,  that  10,000  of  them  are,  as  allies  of  this  new  re- 
public, participating  in  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion.' 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  the  infant  settlement 
bad  to  contend,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Ashmun,  the  first  Colonial 
Agent,  were  such  as  to  render  its  preservation  a  signal  instance 
of  Providential  interposition ;  and  ^  a  strong  confidence  in  the 

*  superintending  providence  of  the  Most  High,^  was  the  only 
principle  that  could  have  sustained  the  courage  and  fortitude 
of  the  little  band  of  colonists.  Yet,  rarely  has  a  first  settlement 
been  successfiilly  established  with  less  expenditure  of  life  and 
treasure ;  and  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  have  such  results  been 
produced  in  so  short  a  time  under  similar  disadvantages.  The 
first  colony  of  Virginia,  torn  by  internal  feuds,  and  exposed  to 
frequent  attacks  from  the  savages,  was  repeatedly  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  and  barely  maintained  a  feeble  existence,  with  the  aid 
of  foreign  supplies.  In  the  year  1624,  after  more  than  150,000/. 
bad  been  expended,  and  more  than  9000  persons  had  been  sent 
from  England,  its  population  did  not  exceed  1800  persons.  Or, 
to  state  an  instance  more  directly  in  point,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  1807,  the 
total  population  amounted  to  only  1871  persons.  The  colony  of 
Liberia  was  commenced,  ten  years  ago,  upon  a  much  humbler 
scale  ;  the  number  of  the  first  settlers  (so  as  we  can  make  it  out 
from  the  indistinct  narrative)  being  only  166,  of  whom  twenty 
fell  victims  to  the  climate  soon  after  their  arrival.  At  one  time, 
the  numerical  force  of  the  settlers  was  reduced  to  thirty-five  ef- 
fective persons,  including  six  native  youths.  The  colony  now 
includes  above  1500  '  free  people  of  colour,  enjoying  perfect  se- 
'  curity,  possessing  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 

*  life,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
'  freemen.^  The  latest  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  colony,  is 
contained  in  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Mechlin,  dated 
Liberia,  Feb.  21st,  1831. 

'  The  prospects  of  the  Colony  were  never  brighter  than  at  present 
The  improvements  in  commerce,  agriculture,  buildings,  &c.,  during  my 
short  visit  to  the  United  States,  have  been  astonishingly  great,  and  ha 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  Monrovia  alone^  up- 
wards of  twenty-live  substantial  stone  and  frame  dwelling-houses  have 
been  erected  within  the  short  space  of  live  months,  and  many  others 
are  in  progress ;  and  should  nothing  intervene  to  interrupt  our  present 
advancement,  our  little  town  will,  ere  long,  be  one  of  the  most  de* 
sirable  places  of  resort  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa*  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  captain  recently  from  the  leeward,  that  there  is,  at  pre- 
sentj  much  more  business  aone  at  this  place,  than  at  any  of  the  oU 
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European  Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast.  That  our  commerce  has 
greatly  increased,  will  be  rendered  evident  by  comparing  the  marine 
ist  contained  in  the  Herald  of  the  present  months  with  that  of  any  of 
the  preceding. 

'  Our  agricultural  interests,  I  am  credibly  informed,  (for  my  health 
md  multiplied  duties  have  not  permitted  me  to  examine  for  myself,) 
have  advanced  '*  pari  passu'*; — indeed,  the  spirit  of  improvement  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  abroad  in  the  colony,  and  the  people  seem  to  be 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  more  fully  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

'  Our  influence  over  the  native  tribes  in  our  vicinity  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending ;  and  since  my  return,  several  have  made  application  to  be  re- 
ceived under  our  protection,  offering  to  subject  themselves  to  our  laws ; 
— or,  as  they  expressed  it — "  They  want  to  be  made  Americans,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  call  themselves  Americans".  This  is,  I  am  assure 
you,  deemed  no  sma]l  privilege.  In  one  or  two  instances,  their  request 
oas  been  acceded  to ;  in  others,  it  has  been  thought  inexpedient  to 
grant  it,  in  consequence  of  their  remote  situation  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  afford  them  protection,  without  involving  ourselves  in 
endless  and  ruinous  disputes  with  the  natives ;  but  as  soon  as  pru- 
dence will  warrant,  they  shall  be  admitted  as  part  of  the  community. 
This  mode  of  proceeding,  I  find  to  be  the  most  effectual  of  civilizing 
them ;  for  as  soon  as  they  consider  themselves  as  subjects  of  Liberia,  they 
visit  us  more  freely,  and  by  associating  with  the  colonists,  insensibly 
adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  gradually,  from  being  ignorant 
pagans,  become  civilized,  and  Christians. 

*  We  have  at  present  among  our  re-captured  Africans,  many  who, 
on  their  arrival  here,  were  scarcely  a  remove,  in  point  of  civilization, 
from  the  native  tribes  around  us,  but  who  are  at  present  as  pious  and 
devoted  servants  of  Christ,  as  you  will  meet  in  any  community ;  and, 
by  their  walk  and  conversation,  afford  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. They  have  a  house  for  public  worship,  and  Sunday  Schools  es- 
tablished, which  are  well  attended,  and  their  church  is  regularly  sup- 
plied every  Sunday  from  among  our  own  clergy.  These  people  I 
consider  as  forming  one  admirable  medium  of  communication  or  link 
between  the  savage  natives  and  the  civilized  colonists  from  the  United 
States  ;  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  a  powerful  means  of  spread- 
ing the  light  of  Christianity  and  civilization  over  this  benighted 
country. 

'  Our  schools  have  hitherto  been  in  rather  a  languishing  condition ; 
but  I  have  great  hopes,  ere  long,  to  carry  into  operation  tne  system  of 
education  lately  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers ;  and  with  the  view 
of  rendering  the  burthen  as  light  as  possible  to  the  Society,  a  law  has 
recently  been  passed  by  the  Agent  and  Council,  taxing  all'  the  real  es- 
tate in  the  colony,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars,  which 
tax  is  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  of  public  schools ;  the 
amount  thus  raised,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands, 
as  well  as  the  duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  will  do  much  towards  ac- 
complishing this  important  object ;  and  if  my  health  should  continue 
to  improve,  I  trust  soon  to  be  enabled  to  announce,  that  all  in  the  co- 
lony are  joying  the  advantages  of  education. 
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'  As  to  the  morals  of  the  coloiiists,  I  consider  them  much  better  than 
those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  that  is,  yon  way  take  an 
equal  iiiimber  of  inhabitants  from  any  section  of  the  Union,  and  yun 
will  find  more  drunkards,  more  proline  swearers,  and  SabtMth  breakeiv 
fcC',  than  in  Liberia.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  country  where  things  vt 
conducted  more  quietly  and  orderly  than  in  this  colony.  You  niAx 
hear  an  oath ;  ana  as  to  riots  or  breaches  of  the  peace,  I  recollect  of 
but  oue  instance,  and  that  of  a  trifling  nature,  that  has  come  nndfr 
my  notice  since  I  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony.  The  Stib- 
bath  is  more  strictly  observed  than  I  ever  saw  it  in  the  L^nited  States. 
Our  Sunday  Schools  are  well  attended,  not  only  by  the  children  of  tb< 
colonists,  but  also  by  the  native  children  who  reside  amongst  us.  The 
natives  themselves  are  so  well  acquainted  with  our  strict  raservanoeif 
this  day,  that  you  never  find  them  offering  any  thing  for  sale,  nor  on 
you  hire  them  to  work  for  you, — I  mean  those  who  nave  been  amon^ 
us,  and  are  at  all  acquainted  with  our  customs.  Af  r.  Skinner,  the  Bapti^ 
Missionary,  stated,  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  every  thing  conducted 
in  so  orderly  a  manner,  and  the  Sabbath  so  strictly  observed,  and  that 
the  state  of  society  was  much  better  than  he  expected  to  find  it.' 

The  present  narrative  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers ;  tnd 
every  philanthropist  must  feel  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the  rising 
prosperity  of  this  little  State,  in  which  our  more  sanguine  Ame- 
rican friends  discern,  with  prophetic  eye,  the  foundation  of  an 
Americo-African  empire  !  Of  this,  it  is  confidently  anticiptted 
that  Sierra  Leone  must  eventually  become  a  part.  That  Siem 
I^eone,  if  abandoned  by  the  British,  would  be  occupied  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, there  is  no  room  to  doubt ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain,  that,  b 
order  to  be  retained  with  advantage  by  us,  there  must  be  a  more 
systematic  adoption  of  the  American  policy,  by  which  the  waste 
of  European  life  midit  be  wholly  obviated.  What  is  there  to 
hinder  the  Anglo- African  colony,  under  wise  administration,  from 
keeping  pace,  in  the  race  of  improvement,  with  Liberia  itself.' 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  no  notice  taken  in  tbf 

C resent  narrative,  of  one  estimable  individual,  whose  remarkaUe 
istor}',  and  the  service  he  rendered  to  the  infant  settlement,  en- 
titled hiin  to  honourable  mention.  We  refer  to  the  Rev.  Lett 
(!'arey,  who  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  when  acting 
temporarily  as  governor  of  the  colony,  m  Nov.  182^).  A  brief 
memoir  of  this  extraordinary  man  will  be  found  in  the  Missionaiy 
Register  for  Nov.  1829- 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  ^^  Hints  on  Missions'^,  published  in  1832. 
afler  observing  that  the  civilizcrs  of  Africa  must  be  Africans, 
adds :  ^  and  America  is  the  country  where  the  civilization  of 
^Africa  ought  to  commence.'*  This  Miiiit'*  seems  likely  to  be 
realized.  The  xVmericans  are  b^inning  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
])rospect  of  a  negro-American  nation  ;  and  many  of  them  would 
fain  get  rid  of  the  whole  injurs  of  the  coloured  population  by  a 
general  eavdna.     The  following  statement  shews  that  even  the 
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American  philanthropists  are  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
that  national  prejudice  which  leads  every  white  man  in  the 
United  States  to  shrink  with  disgust  and  horror  from  all  contact 
and  fellowship  with  his  black  brother,  and  to  refuse  to  worship 
the  Father  of  Spirits  in  the  same  temple  with  those  who  are 
guilty  of  a  darker  skin. 

'  The  whole  coloured  population  of  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  about  2,000,000,  and  they  are  supposed  to  increase  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio  as  the  whites,  or  to  double  in  thirlif  years.  In  thirl^  years 
from  this  time,  then,  there  will  be  ^f(nir  mUliotis  of  negroes  in  the 
country,  and  in  s'ia:ty  years,  eight  millions  !  A  nation  of  8,000,000  of 
degraded,  despised,  oppressed  beings !  And  to  this  accelerated  pro- 
gress there  is  no  limit.  The  barbarous  scheme  of  Pharaoh,  if  practic- 
able, would  alone  retard  it.  But  from  this,  our  feelings  as  men  and 
aH  Christians,  revolt  with  horror.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  We 
would  fain  indulge  the  hope  that  this  dreadful  curse  will  one  day  be 
removed,  and  that,  when  we  speak  about  the  millions  who  inhabit  our 
land,  we  mav  add  with  pride,  they  are  all  freemen.  We  know  not  how 
It  may  be  with  others,  but  for  ourselves  we  see  no  human  means  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished,  unless  it  be  by  colonization ;  and  if 
ever  the  work  is  to  be  commenced^  it  cannot  be  done  under  more  fa- 
vourable auspices  than  at  the  present  period.  It  is  at  least  worth  the 
experiment,  and  now  is  the  best  time  for  making  it.  The  American 
Colonization  Society  have  undertaken  to  lead  the  way;  they  have 
founded  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  only  requires  the  en- 
couragement of  an  enlightened  country  to  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial. 
If  it  succeed,  the  benefit  to  our  country  will  be  incalculable :  if  it  fail« 
the  pious  and  patriotic  men  who  have  made  the  attempt,  have  done 
their  duty  ;  and  we  must  submit  with  resignation  to  the  unavoidable 
calamity.  But  there  is  yet  hope,  and  while  any  thing  remains  untried^ 
no  effort  should  be  spared.  It  is  true,  the  work  is  immense,  and  the 
means  of  the  Society  are  small — confessedly  inadequate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  project.  But  the  Society  never  pretended  to  be  able 
to  carry  through  this  great  enterprise.  They  have  acted  only  as  pio- 
neers in  the  work.  All  they  could  expect  to  do  was,  ''  merely  to  pave 
the  way,  to  point  out  the  track,"  and  call  upon  the  nation  to  follow. 

'  Even  with  the  assistance  of  Grovernment,  there  are  many  difficulties; 
and  the  final  attainment  of  the  object  must  be  remote ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties are  not  insuperable  ;  and  the  remoteness  of  the  desirable  event 
should  be  no  objection.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  this  matter  affects 
the  vital  interest  of  the  republic ;  and,  if  a  century  or  more  is  required 
to  complete  it,  this  time,  in  the  age  of  a  nation,  is  soon  passed.  Indi- 
viduals commence  works  which  they  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  finished; 
and  surely  a  great  national  undertaking  is  not  to  be  left  unattempted, 
because  the  present  generaticm  may  not  witness  its  completion.  But 
the  benefits  of  colonization  are  not  to  be  referred  to  a  remote  period  ; 
they  commence  immediately— they  are  already  felt;  and  every  year, 
as  it  extends  the  operation  of  the  plan,  will  increase  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects, and  facilitate  its  final  accomplishment.  Each  state,  like  Mary- 
land, may  take  advantage  of  this  measure,  and  remove  the  coloured 
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population  within  its  own  borders ;  and  those  states  which  have  here- 
tofore been  obliged  to  forbid  emancipation,  will  have  no  longer  cause 
for  apprehension,  when  the  slave  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  he  is  li- 
berated.— Many  gentlemen  of  the  south  have  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  emancipate  their  slaves,  if  the  Society  would  take  charge  of 
them  ;  and  this  feeling  will,  no  doubt,  increase,  if  adequate  means  for 
its  exercise  be  afforded.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  education  of  slaves 
is  forbidden  by  law  ;  and  in  most  of  them,  the  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion are  in  a  great  measure  withheld  from  the  people  of  colour.  In 
their  present  situation,  this  may  be  necessary ;  but  if  the  means  of 
their  removal  from  the  country  were  provided,  their  education  might 
be  encouraged  with  safety,  in  the  assurance,  that  the  more  enlightened 
they  become,  the  more  desirous  they  will  be  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  condition.  Afany  of  the  better  class  of  our 
coloured  population  still  regard  the  colony  with  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust the  benevolent  intentions  of  its  founders ;  but,  when  they  know 
that  there  is  a  nation  of  their  brethren  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  rational  equality, 
their  prejudices  will  yield  to  conviction,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  enrol 
themselves  among  the  citizens  of  Liberia.  Instead  of  being;  looked 
upon,  as  it  now  is,  by  too  many,  as  a  receptacle  of  slaves  and  discon- 
tented free  negroes,  it  will  be  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  the  appro- 
priate home  of  the  coloured  man — the  only  place  where  he  may  employ 
his  faculties  to  tlieir  full  extent,  and  assert  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
as  a  man  and  a  freeman.  The  number  of  emigrants  to  this  country, 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  year  1827,  was  23,000 ; 
and  the  number  this  year  will  probably  be  as  great,  or  greater.  If 
such  multitudes  leave  their  homes,  and  come  to  a  foreign  land  to  pro- 
cure employment  and  support,  the  same  motives,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional reasons  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation  suggests,  will  induce 
the  coloured  people  of  this  country  to  emigrate  to  A&ica,  when  assured, 
that,  by  so  doing,  they  will  certainly  improve  their  condition.  The 
annual  increase  of  our  whole  coloured  population  is  estimated  at  52,000; 
to  remove  any  portion  of  this,  would  be  an  advantage  ;  to  remove  the 
whole,  woulcf  prevent  the  growth  of  the  evil ;  and  every  thing  beyond 
this  would  tend  to  its  eradication.'     pp.  108—111. 

It  seems  that,  in  the  slave-holding  States,  a  slave-proprietor  is 
prevented  by  law  from  emancipating  a  slave,  how  much  soever 
disposed  to  do  so,  unless  he  at  the  same  time  send  him  out  of  the 
country.     The  alleged  reason  is,  that  *  in  many  cases  the  free 

*  negroes  are  a  great  annoyance  to  the  community,  often   living 

*  by  pilfering  the  property  of  their  neighbours  :  **  that  is,  many  of 
the  free  negroes  retain  the  vices  of  slaves.  Hence,  there  is  felt  a 
much  stronger  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  free  coloured  population,  than 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves ;  and  Liberia  is  thought 
a  safer  distance  for  a  free  negro  state,  than  Hayti.  Whatever 
mixture  of  motives,  however,  may  actuate  the  friends  of  this  Co- 
lonization scheme,  the  benefit  to  Africa  will  be  great ;  and  Ame- 
rica may,  by  this  great  act  of  retributive  justice  and  humanity. 
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compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  vrongs  and  injuries  inflicted 
upon  generations  of  the  dark-skinned  helots  of  the  West.  Colo- 
nization is  the  only  measure  that  can  effectually  and  for  ever  put 
a  stop  to  the  piratical  trade. 

The  specific  object  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  is 
thus  distinctly  avowed  in  one  of  the  annual  Reports. 

'  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated^  that  the  Society  is  instituted  for 
the  sole  and  entire  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  re* 
moving,  with  their  own  consent,  the  entire  free  black  population  of  the 
United  States  to  A^ica.  The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  specific 
and  definite.  The  most  moderate  portion  of  intelligence  can  easily 
understand  it.  We  disavow  and  reprobate  every  coercive  means ;  we 
discard  all  restraint ;  we  ask  no  bounties ;  we  solicit  no  compulsion^ 
by  which  to  produce  emigration.  Having  in  the  bosom  of  the  country 
a'free  black  population,  computed  now  at  280,000,  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical privileges,  and  many  civil  rights ;  constituting  a  distinct  caste 
among  our  people ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions,  des- 
tinedy  during  their  duration  in  all  time  to  come,  to  occupy  a  condition 
which  must  tend  to  their  civil,  political,  and  moral  degradation,  and 
constitute  them  a  curse  to  the  land  of  their  birth ;  the  American  Co- 
lonisation Society  was  instituted  to  procure  for  them  an  asylum,  to 
which  they  might  Voluntarily  repair ;  and  where  they  would  be  re- 
stored to  all  those  rights,  of  which  stem  necessity  required  our  laws  to 
deprive  them.  Success  in  such  a  work  carries  with  it  a  double  bless- 
ing* Our  own  beloved  country  derived  from  the  execution  of  the  de- 
sign her  full  share  of  the  advantage.  A  race  of  men,  whose  distinct- 
ive characters  must  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  population, 
whose  morals  must  ever  be  of  the  humblest  standard,  and  whose  colour 
places  an  impassable  barrier  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  land,  are  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  free,  hardy, 
virtuous  white  population,  standing  equal  in  every  right  claimed  by 
civilised  man.  The  emigrant  is  to  be  restored  to  all  those  rights 
which  the  free  white  men  of  this  republic  so  highly  value ;  he  is  to 
feel  the  elevation  of  his  own  condition ;  he  is  to  occupy  a  country 
which  he  will  proudly  call  his  own,  and  where  no  other  distinction 
will  exist,  save  that  bestowed  by  intelligence,  accompanied  by  virtuous 
character  and  industrious  habits.  Can  any  one  look  with  calm,  indif- 
fierence  on  such  a  result?' — pp.  127,  128. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  «/aue-population  of  America  ? 
Prudence  seems  to  have  prescribed  an  expressive  silence  on  this  to- 

Jic.  ^  Get  rid  of  the  fi'ee  black  population  by  all  means/  the  Slave- 
olders  would  say ;  but  ^  talk  of  emancipation  at  your  peril.^ 
The  following  remarks  on  the  climate  of  Africa  appear  to  us 
worth  transcribing,  as  equally  applicable  to  our  own  settlements 
in  Sen^ambia  and  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

'  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  because  the  climate  of  Africa  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  it  must  necessarily 
be  imbcalthy ;  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous ;  and,  if  generally  acted 
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upon,  would  prevent  any  change  of  residence.  The  climate  of  Li- 
beria, like  that  of  all  other  tropical  situations^  is  exceedingly  wwrm, 
and  unfriendly  to  constitutions  formed  in  more  temperate  regions. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  unfitted  to  sustain  human 
life,  where  there  is  a  congeniality  of  constitution^  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  natives  of  the  country  are  a  robust,  healthy  race,  subject 
to  no  epidemic  disease ;  and,  of  the  emigrants  who  have  gone  from 
this  country,  those  from  the  southern  states  have  suffered  but  little 
by  the  change  of  climate.  Early  last  year,  the  brig  Doris  cairried  out 
a  considerable  number  of  emigrants  from  North  Carolina,  who  arrived 
at  Liberia  in  April ;  and,  in  noticing  their  sickness,  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Board,  Mr.  Ashmun  observes,  "  all  the  change  they  have 
undergone,  seems  to  be  less  a  disease,  than  a  salutary  ejfort  €^  nature 
to  accommodate  the  physical  system  of  its  subjects  to  the  new  in- 
fluences of  the  tropical  climate."  It  is  true,  many  have  died  soon 
after  their  arrival ;  but,  it  was  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  such 
as  are  not  likely  again  to  occur.  The  first  settlement,  on  the  low, 
marshy  ground  of  the  Sherbro,  was  unfortunate,  and  very  properly 
abandoned.  The  early  settlers  at  Montserado,  arrived  at  an  improper 
time  of  the  year,  and  were  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  rainy 
season,  without  sufficient  houses  to  protect  them.  Add  to  this,  the 
excessive  fatigue  they  underwent  in  preparing  for  their  defence  against 
the  natives ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  fell  victims  to  disease. 
But,  since  the  erection  of  suitable  houses,  and  the  release  from  inces- 
sant labour,  the  general  health  of  the  colony  has  been  good,  and  the 
emigrants  who  have  arrived  at  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  have  been 
exposed  to  little  danger. 

'  Dr.  Peaco,  who  resided  some  time  at  Liberia,  as  United  States' 
agent  for  recaptured  Africans,  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Colonization  Society :  "  Persons  of  every  description,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  are  liable  to  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  shortly 
after  their  arrival ;  which  I  found,  in  every  instance,  to  yield  to  the 
common  remedies  in  the  first  attack ;  and  all  the  deaths  which  oc- 
curred, were  from  relapses,  occasioned  by  imprudently  exposing  them- 
selves while  in  a  state  of  convalescence ;  but  few  cases  terminated 
fatally  from  among  those  who  left  Norfolk  last  winter ;  and  but  one 
of  the  people  of  colour,  from  North  Carolina,  who  accompanied  me 
out,  foil  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  climate." 

'  The  true  character  of  the  African  climate  is  not  well  understood 
in  other  countries.  Its  inhabitants  arc  as  robust,  as  healthy,  as  long- 
lived,  to  say  the  least,  as  those  of  any  other  country.  Nothing  like 
an  epidemic  has  ever  appeared  in  this  colony ;  nor  can  we  learn  from 
the  natives,  that  the  calamity  of  a  sweeping  sickness  ever  yet  visited 
this  part  of  the  Continent.  But  the  change  from  a  temperate  to  a 
tropical  country  is  a  great  one,  too  great  not  to  affect  the  health,  more 
or  less ;  and  in  the  cases  of  old  people  and  very  young  children,  it 
often  causes  death.'    pp.  94 — 96. 

Though  *  perfectly  salubrious  to  the  natives  and  to  the  coloured 
*  emigrants  who  are  habituated  to  it/  the  climate  is,  however,  ill 
adap^  to  the  constitution  of  what  physiologists  term  the  Cir- 
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cassian  race.     *  Neither  Europeans  nor  Americans,'  we  are  told, 

*  have  been  able  to  become  acclimated  there ;  so  that  it  would 

*  seem  that  Providence  has  specially  appropriated  this  portion  of 

*  the  world  to  the  original  inhabitants  and  their  descendants/ 
This  argument,  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  would  be  of  some- 
what inconvenient  application ;  for,  upon  the  same  principle, 
what  business  have  Europeans  in  the  West  India  Islands,  in 
Guyana,  or  in  Bengal,  where  the  climate  equally  reproves  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  white  intruders  ? 
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Art.  VI. — J.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Sah.shury,  By 
William  Tiptaft.  Containing  various  Reasons  why  he  resigns  his 
Living,  ana  cannot  continue  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 
12mo.    pp.12.     Price  3(/.    Abingdon,  183L 

H.  A  Sermon  on  Revelation  xiv.  13,  tending  to  shew  the  Absurdity  and 
Impiety  of  the  promiscuous  Use  of  the  Church  Burial  Service : 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Stadhainpton,  Oxon,  on  Sunday, 
I)ec.  11,  1831.  By  Lancelot  Charles  L.  Brenton,  lately  the  Otti- 
ciating  Minister  in  the  Parish  of  Stadhampton.  8vo.  Price  l^. 
Oxford,  1831. 

3.  An  Expostulatory  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Hon.  and  Ht.  Rev. 
Henry  Ryder,  1).1).  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry :  on  the 
Rite  of  Confirmation  and  the  present  State  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    By  John  Sibrec.     12mo.     Price  6c/.     London,  l(i31. 

Me.  Tiptaft  is,  we  understand,  a  friend  and  companion  in  labour  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bulteel,  whose  irregular  proceedings  have  procured  his 
recent  ejection  from  the  Established  Church.  Fourteen  reasons  are 
assi^ed  by  Mr.  T.,  for  his  voluntary  secession  from  the  Church  of 
En^and,  on  discovering  that  he  '  cannot  hold  his  living  and  a  good 
'  conscience  too.'  The  first  relates  to  the  baptismal  service ;  the  se- 
cond, to  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  the  third,  to  the  Catechism ;  the 
fourth,  to  the  order  of  Confirmation;  the  fifth,  to  'the  service  for 

•  King  Charles  the  Martyr ' ;  the  sixth,  to  the  expression,  '  our  most 
'  religious  and  gracious  king';  the  seventh,  to  '  the  order  of  the  admi- 
'  lustration  of  the  Lord's  Supper';  the  eighth,  to  '  the  form  of  solemn^ 
'  ization  of  marriage,  as  it  can  only  be  conscientiously  read  by  an 
'  enlightened  minister,  when  the  persons  to  be  married  are  true  ser- 

•  vants  of  the  Lord,  which  of  course  is  very  seldom  the  case ' ;  and  on 
BimilAr  grounds,  he  objects,  ninthly,  to  the  service  for  the  churching  of 
women.  The  next  four  reasons  assigned  are  of  a  more  general  nature. 
Mr.  T.  objects  to  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  by  the  king,  and  to 
the  whole  system  of  Church  patronage ; — to  '  the  whole  system  of 

•  prepantion  for  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England' ; — to  the  total  and 
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acknowledged  want  of  discipline  in  the  Church ; — and  to  '  the  bishops 

*  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.'     His  fourteenth  reason  we  give 
in  his  own  words : 

'  I  object  to  the  oaths,  subscriptions,  and  declarations  that  are  re- 
'  quired  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  of  every  one  who  is 
'  licensed  to  a  curacy,  or  instituted  to  a  living ;  and  I  object  especially 
'  to  the  subscription,  ''  that  there  is  nothing  m  the  Book  of  Common 

*  Prayer  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God." ' 

Were  not  the  history  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  so  well  known, 
it  might  excite  astonishment,  that  such  a  declaration  as  the  last 
should  ever  have  been  extorted  from  the  clergy.  A  more  useless, 
vexatious,  and  unjustifiable  oath  was  never  imposed:  useless,  be- 
cause it  might  be  presumed  that  the  subscriber  would  not  con., 
sent  to  use  a  book  which  he  believed  to  be  at  variance,  in  its  doc- 
trines, with  the  word  of  God;  vexatious,  as  binding  the  conscience 
in  a  matter  of  mere  opinion ;  and  utterly  unwarrantable,  as  affirm- 
ing what  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  what  a  majority  of 
the  Protestant  world  judge  to  be  untrue.  Why,  then,  was  this  shame- 
ful condition  of  ordiuation  imposed  ?  Or  rather,  why  is  it  continued? 
Is  there  a  single  conscientious  clergyman  in  the  Establishment,  who 
does  not  object  to  sume  of  the  oaths,  subscriptions,  and  declarations 
required  of  him  ?  If  their  objections  are  not  so  strong  as  to  compel 
them  to  nonconformity ;  still,  there  are  thousands  within  the  Esta- 
blishment, who  are  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  some  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice they  are  pledged  to  approve  and  discharge.  Why  do  they  take 
no  steps  to  have  their  consciences  freed  from  the  yoke  imposed  by  a 
profligate  king  and  his  wicked  prelates  ?     Will  such  instances  of  inte- 

frity  as  those  of  Mr.  Hum,  Mr.  Tiptaft,  and  other  recent  seceders, 
ave  no  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  to  the 
signs  of  the  times  ? 

Mr.  Sibrce's  Expostulatory  Epistle  relates  to  that  part  of  the  rite 
of  Confirmation,  in  which  the  Bishop  pronounces  upon  the  kneeling 
multitude  the  solemn  assurance,  that  Gt>d  has  vouchsafed  to  regenerate 
them  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  give  to  them  forgiveness  of 
all  their  sins.  The  doctrine  of  sacerdotal  absolution  and  sacerdotal 
regeneration,  countenanced  by  such  language,  to  say  the  least,  and  ac- 
tually maintained  by  numbers  of  the  examining  clergy,  is  one  of  the 
most  demoralizing  of  the  Popish  heresies.  Mr.  Sibree  thus  expostu- 
lates with  the  amiable  and  pious  Prelate,  who,  alas !  is,  equally  with 
the  humblest  curate,  tied  and  bound  by  the  unscriptural  trammels  of 
human  authority. 

'  Your  religious  opinions,  my  Lord,  as  well  as  your  public  and  pri- 
•vate  character,  are  held  in  high  veneration  by  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  and  neighbourhood ;  and  if  they  hear  tou,  a  devoted 
Christian,  an  evangelical  Bishop,  whose  religious  sentiments,  with 
many,  are  almost  oracular,  declare  in  this  solemn  manner,  before  the 
face  of  Almighty  God,  that  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  are 
actually  regenerated,  and  pardoned,  while  they  are  living  in  the  '*  neg" 
lect  of  the  great  salvation,"  in  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
indulgence  of  sinful,  worldly  pleasures, — the  evils  which  your  Lord- 
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ship,  by  this  act«  will  occasion^  will  be  incalcnlable>  and  most  deplor- 
able !  May  I  then,  as  a  friend  to  the  spiritual  efficiency  of  your 
Church,  entreat  you,  before  you  again  offer  such  language  as  that  of 
the  Confirmation  Prayer,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts,  to  pause— to  consider,  and  ask  yourself — Do  I  in  my  heart 
helieve  that  all  those  whom  I  am  about  to  confirm,  are  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  received  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins  ? 
If  your  Lordship  has  any  doubt  on  this  point,  how  can  you  utter  be- 
fore Ood,  the  language  of  assurance  ?  *'  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin ;"  and  the  sin  of  deceiving  immortal  souls,  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
imgnitude.  You  ''  watch  for  souls  as  one  that  must  give  an  account: ' 
and  having  taken  the  chaige  of  such  an  extensive  diocese,  containing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitants,  you  have,  as  a  Christian  Mi- 
nister, incurred  a  most  tremendous  and  awfiil  responsibility  !*    p.  9. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Sibree  had  confined  his  mild  and  respectful  re- 
monstrance to  the  immediate  topic  of  his  Letter.  His  reference  to  the 
tithes  and  *  the  alliance ',  by  mixing  up  secular  questions  with  higher 
considerations,  tends  to  lessen  the  force  of  his  appeal.  The  present 
tithe  system  is  a  national  grievance ;  but  Dissenters  have  no  better 
right  to  hdd  their  land  tithe-free,  than  Churchmen.  They  might  as 
reasonably  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  land-tax  or  assessed  taxes, 
or  any  otner  imposts.  By  attacking  the  Church  property.  Dissenters 
only  bring  their  motives  into  suspicion. 


Art  VIL  The  Sacred  Offering,  a  Poetical  Annual.  MDCCCXXXII. 
SSmo.    pp.  192.     Price  4s.  6d.  in  silk.    Liverpool,  1832. 

Wb  noticed  with  pleasure,  and  in  terms  of  deserved  commendation, 
the  first  volume  of  this  '  sacred  offering,'  and  are  happy  to  find  that 
the  whole  impression  was  called  for.  The  Editor  expresses  the  hope 
that,  *  connected  with  the  pleasure  arising  from  a  poetical  source,  more 
'  serions  objects  will  be  attained.'  We  shall  make  room  for  one  entire 
poem  of  very  superior  merit  and  thrilling  interest.  The  feelines  it 
eznretaes,  may  have  been  participated  by  many,  but  we  do  not  recollect 
to  nave  seen  them  disclosed  in  the  language  of  poetry.  The  whole 
Tolnme  is  characterized  by  poetic  taste,  feeling,  ana  piety. 

'The  Condemned. 

'  Night  spreads  around  the  outcasts  of  the  earth 
Silence,  and  the  similitude  of  peace ; 
Bat  the  relentless  mandate  hath  gone  forth. 
That  time,  and  heaven's  own  light,  for  them  must  cease. 
Hushed  was  the  dungeon. — The  appalling  gloom. 
Bat  not  the  quiet,  of  the  grave  was  there : 
Ita  living  tenants  knew,  and  felt  their  doom. 
And  o'er  the  fearful  niffht-watch  of  despair. 
Or  o'er  its  heavy  slumbier,  broke  that  bell, 
Aa  on  the  ear  of  death  the  archangel's  trump  might  swell. 
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'  'Tis  sad  to  watch  life  ebbing  to  its  close 
By  stern  disease^  or  nature's  slow  decay> 
When  pain  hath  lent  a  blessing  to  repose. 
Or  time  hath  worn  the  springs  of  life  away ; 
But  to  see  man,  when  all  his  feelings  rise 
In  their  full  vigour  to  the  last  dread  strife. 
Strong  in  the  strength  of  manhood's  energies. 
And  all  his  pulses  beating  hi^  with  life. 
Coolly  led  forth  by  human  hands  to  die— 
Hastthou  aught  else  like  this — ^poor,  proud  humanity  1 

'  Yet  all  those  thousands — how  they  onward  press. 
Eager  to  catch  each  groan,  each  glance  to  see ; 
As  if  their  spirits  revel  in  distress. 
And  thirst  for  scenes  of  mortal  agony  I 
While  the  sun  smiles  on  the  awakening  world. 
Thrilling  fair  nature's  train  with  vigour  new ; 
With  mom's  bright  glories  to  their  etes  unfurled. 
And  nature  round  them,  from  the  brightening  hue 
That  glows  above,  to  the  green  turf  beneath, 
Teeming  with  happy  life, — ^they  rush  to  look  on  death ! 

'  The  convict  comes.     He  stands  upon  that  spot. 
To  him  the  threshold  of  a  world  unseen'; 
But  in  that  moment  he  betrayeth  not 
What  his  last  hours  of  conflict  may  have  been ; 
His  eye  already  glazed,  his  cheek  all  pale. 
Bear  not  a  record  of  the  struggle  past ; 
Feeling  itself  a  deep  impervious  veil 
O'er  its  own  devastation  may  have  cast : 
And  that  unmeam'ng  look  rests  like  a  shroud. 
Between  his  anguished  heart,  and  yon  expectant  crowd. 

'  Does  he  for  mercy  plead  ?     His  prayers  are  then 
Vain,  as  intreati^  uttered  to  the  wind. 
Of  warning  speak  ?     With  the  disowned  of  men 
Dwells  there  so  much  of  interest  for  mankind  ? 
A  light  springs  up  !     Is  it  that  hope  hath  caught 
A  brightness  from  the  passing  memory, — 
How  in  the  hour,  when  first  that  hope  was  taught. 
He  kneeled  beside  a  pious  mother's  knee, — 
That  a  faint  smile  doth  o'er  his  features  play. 
As  the  still  lightning  gleams,  when  storms  have  pass'd  away  ? 

'  Or,  that  from  all  the  hate  that  round  him  burns. 
The  scorn,  that  even  a  felon's  soul  can  move, 
From  the  rude  laugh  in  bitterness  he  turns. 
And  turning  looks  to  Ood — "  for  God  is  love  ". 
But  the  law  holds  him  in  its  iron  clasp. 
The  hand  of  death  descendeth  at  its  will ; 
And  o'er  the  heart,  that  trembles  in  its  grasp. 
The  last  convulsion  comes  with  sudden  chill. 
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While  the  first  glow  of  fieuth  is  kindling  there. 

While  ye^  the  eyes  are  raised,  the  lips  unclosed  in  prayer. 

*  Another  comes,  to  pass  the  awful  hound, 
With  hroiw  of  adamant,  and  heart  of  steel  : 
Not  his  own  fate,  nor  that  last  earthly  sound. 
The  word's  deep  curses,  teach  his  soul  to  feel. 
They  rage  asainst  him  as  the  billows  roar 
Round  &e  mnt  rocks,  that  limit  their  domain. 
No  light  is  there.   *  He  deems  all  will  be  o*er. 
When  the  last  pang  has  shook  his  mortal  frame. 
And  th^  immortal  soul,  that  there  hath  dwelt. 
Departs  in  utter  darkness — **  darkness  to  be  felt." 

'  Judges  !  now  look  on  the  condemned  once  more. 
Chnstians !  where  is  their  place  amongst  the  dead  ? 
Do  you  not  think  that  every  hope  is  o*er, 
When  the  lost  spirit  from  its  clay  hath  fled  ? 
They  whom  distress  hath  hurriea  on  to  crime ; 
They  whose  own  passions  urged  their  mad  career  ; 
Ana  they  whose  untaught  minds  craved  but  for  time, — 
Who  yet  were  babes  in  knowledge, — all  are  here. 
Unlike  in  guilt,  yet  to  one  ruin  driven. 
Cut  off, — ^not  from  the  hope  of  earth  alone,  but  heaven. 

'  Was  this  revenge,  requital  of  the  ill 
Which  at  the  hand  now  powerless  was  received  ? 
Rulers  I  have  ye  not  read  your  Judge's  will. 
Or,  having  read,  how  are  ye  thus  deceived  ? 
Hs  at  whose  bar  you  must  appear,  hath  said, 
**  Though  in  time  past  was  rendered  wrong  for  wrong. 
Ye  shall  resist  not  evil."     Are  ye  led 
By  feelines  which  to  these  milcf  words  belong  ? 
When  did  his  lips  the  work  of  death  command  P 
What  have  ye  done  for  those  who  perish  by  your  hand  ? 

'  Or  what  for  others  ?     If  the  plea  be  true. 
That  for  example's  sake  all  these  have  died. 
What !  must  example  teach,  that  man  may  sue 
For  life,  his  birthright,  and  may  be  denica  ? 
Must  you,  the  del^ates  of  Heaven's  high  will. 
Teach  all  that  multitude  assembled  round, 
That  some  there  are  whom  it  is  just  to  kill, 
"Whose  blood  in  vain  will  murmur  from  the  ground  } 
What  can  they  learn  from  all  they  witness  here. 
Except  to  look  on  misery  without  a  tear  ? 

'  Think  ye  this  pageantry  of  slaughter  now 
Hath  tne  sublime  and  awful  truth  expressed. 
That  man's  high  calling,  stamped  upon  his  brow 
By  the  Creator's  image  there  impressed. 
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Makes  hmnan  life  a  sacred,  holy  thing, 

Which  human  hands  may  touch  not  ?     Or  will  they 

Whom  discipline  and  reason  could  not  hring 

To  yield  their  heart's  obedience^  fear  ifour  tway> 

Because  the  sceptre  of  the  grare  ye  wield. 

And  with  the  arms  of  death,  yourselres  fh>m  death  would  shield? 

*  No. — You  have  taught  them  to  despise  his  power ; 
To  brare  the  king  of  terrors  in  his  might ; 
To  see  the  shades  of  darkness  round  then^lower. 
Nor  shrink,  nor  quail,  nor  tremble  at  the  sight : 
Shewed  them,  how  callous  guilt  all  fear  controls  ; 
How  undismayed  an  infidel  can  die. 
And  mock  at  death.     How  darkly  on  your  souls 
A  shadow  from  that  fearful  scene  would  lie. 
If,  of  yon  crowd,  one  so  hath  understood 
The  lesson  you  hare  writ  in  characters  of  blood  ! 

'  Why  then  this  waste  of  life, — ^this  law,  that  yields 
That  to  the  scythe,  not  for  the  gathering  meet  ? 
Are  ye  sent  forth  into  your  master's  fields 
To  pluck  the  tares  that  spring  amonsst  his  wheat  ? 
Are  ye  not  rather  told,  "  that  both  shall  grow 
Together  till  the  harvest  ?"    So  decreed 
The  Lord  of  life, — He  who  alone  can  know 
The  seed  of  promise  from  the  worthless  weed : 
The  anecls  are  his  reapers ;  they  shall  come 
To  bind  the  appointed  sheaves,  and  bear  their  burdens  home. 

'  Frail  man  !  from  you  the  perfect  law  of  love 
Demands  that  mercy  which  you  hope  to  find : 
Then,  if  you  look  for  pardon  from  above. 
Shew  mercy  to  your  brethren  of  mankind. 
Salvation,  not  destruction,  be  your  aim. 
Knowing  that  "  he  who  Mrinneth  souls  is  wise :" 
That  thejr  who  seek  the  guilty  to  reclaim. 
Shedding,  where  ignorance  or  darkness  lies. 
That  liffht  divine,  to  man  in  mercy  given. 
Themselves  *'  shall  shine  as  stars  eternally  in  heaven." ' 

We  are  reluctant  to  lessen  the  effect  of  these  pathetic  and  powerful 
stanzas,  by  a  single  comment ;  and  yet  wc  cannot  forbear  to  remark, 
that  the  Writer's  philanthropy  has  trespassed  beyond  the  line  of  safe 
or  sound  reasoning,  when  tne  exhortation  *  not  to  resist  evil ',  is  cited 
as  applicable  to  judicial  punishment.  To  confound  private  retaliatioD 
with  public  retributive  justice,  is  a  palpable  error.  The  inexpediency, 
inutibty,  inhumanity  of  capital  punishments,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
instances  in  which  tne  extreme  sanction  of  the  law  is  had  recourse  to, 
we  have  always  been  fppirard  to  admit ;  but  we  cannot  perceive  that 
the  Scriptures  authorize  the  opinion,  that  they  are  in  all  cases  unlawful 
or  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Christianity.     The  '  sword  *  of  the 
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magistrate  is  reoognised  as  among  the  ordinances  of  God^  for  the  terror 
of  evil-doers.  But  as  to  the  effect  of  public  executions,  in  hardening 
the  spectators,  there  can  be  no  question.  When  the  public  feeling  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  criminal,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it 
is  in  insurrection  against  the  laws.  When,  as  in  some  recent  executions, 
it  sets  in  with  the  decision  of  penal  justice,  the  effect  is,  the  excite- 
ment and  revolting  expression  of  malignant  and  ferocious  joy,  which 
has  in  it  nothins  virtuous.  Thus,  in  any  case,  whatever  other  pur- 
pose capital  punishments  may  answer,  by  striking  with  terror  tnose 
who  are  not  yet  hardened  in  crime,  or  branding  certain  crimes  with 
the  character  of  inexpiable  and  infamous  offences,  their  demoralizing 
tendency  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  denied. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Polilical  Duties  of  the  Ministers  of  Religion  in 
Times  of  great  National  Excitement.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cun- 
ningham, A.M.,  Vicar  of  Harrow.  8vo.  pp.  42.  Price  Is.  6d. 
London,  1831. 

A  vsRir  candid,  judicious,  and  seasonable  train  of  remark  and  admoni- 
tion on  a  very  delicate  and  important  topic  Eaiiiestly  do  we  wish 
that  every  clergyman  and  minister  of  religion  would  take  the  faithful 
counsel  of  the  much  respected  writer,  with  regard  to  the  '  negative ' 
and  '  positive '  duties  which  he  considers  as  peculiarly  incumbent  upon 
them  at  the  present  critical  period.  Among  the  former  are  specified, 
— »'  shrinking  from  every  thing  like  political  notoriety ';  intermeddling 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  details  of  politics ;  cautiously  avoiding 
the  character  of  a  political  partisan ;  and  guarding  against  being  be- 
trayed by  political  oias  into  the  vindication  of  what  is  morally  wrong, 
or  the  violation  of  what  is  morally  right.  The  more  positive  duties 
insisted  upon,  comprise, — the  impmous  obligation  to  give  the  strongest 
footing  and  widest  prevalence  to  the  great  principles  on  which  all 
true  policy  depends ; — the  duty  of  cherishing,  amia  contending  poli- 
tical parties,  a  spirit  of  candour  and  kindness ;— and  that  of  '  labour- 
'  ing  to  qualify  the  people  for  the  discharge  of  any  new  obligations 
*  w&ch  may  devolve  upon  them.'  The  spirit  of  the  pamphlet  does 
honour  to  tne  Writer's  neart.  A  better  '  Charge '  could  not  nave  been 
addressed  to  the  clergy  by  any  of  the  episcopal  '  order '.  We  have 
room  only  for  a  few  sentences  towards  the  conclusion. 

'  We  cannot  force  men  into  religion ;  and,  if  we  could,  force  is  any 
thing  but  the  proper  instrument  of  our  warfare — nan  religionis  est,  co^ 
gere  religionem.  But  we  may,  ''by  preaching  and  argument,  by 
charity  and  sweetness,  by  holiness  of  life,  assiduity  of  exhortation,  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  prayer  ",  hope  to  win  men  from  error,  and  attach 
them  to  the  truth.  And  happy  is  that  Minister  of  Reliffion  who, 
thoiidi  no  sharer  of  his  country  s  wealth  or  honours,  can  calmly  con- 
sign himself  to  his  grave  of  turt,  with  the  joyful  remembrance  that  he 
haB,  though  with  much  imperfection,  for  which  he  casts  himself  on  the 
oompassion  of  his  God,  striven  heartily,  honestly,  and  in  the  sentle  and 
laving  spirit  of  his  Master,  to  take  much  from  the  burdens  of  his  coun- 
try, and  add  much  to  her  joys.' 
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Art.  IX.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Early  in  January  will  appear,  in  demy  8vo.,  an  Eaaay  on  the  Rights 
of  Hindoos  over  Ancestral  Property,  according  to  the  Law  of  Bengal. 
By  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Letten 
on  the  Hindoo  Law  of  Inheritance. 

Ako,  hy  the  same  Author,  in  1  Vol.  demy  Svo.,  Remarks  <xn  East 
India  Airairs;  comprising  Uie  Evidence  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Svstems  of  India ; 
with  a  Dissertation  on  its  Ancient  Boundaries,  and  its  Civil  and  Re- 
ligious Divisions ;  also.  Suggestions  for  the  future  Government  of  the 
Country.  Illustrated  by  aSiap,  and  further  enriched  with  Notes  by 
the  distinguished  Author. 

Just  ready,  in  1  VoL  royal  8vo.,  illustrated  with  Platea,  Who 
Can  They  Be  ?  or>  a  Description  of  a  Singular  Race  of  Aborigines,  in- 
habiting the  Summits  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  or  Blue  Mountains  of 
Coimbatoor.     By  Captain  H.  Hanmess,  of  the  Madras  Army. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published.  Part  IV.  of  India ;  or.  Facts 
submitted  to  illustrate  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Native  In- 
habitants, the  Causes  which  have  for  ages  obstructed  the  Improvement 
of  the  Country ;  with  Suggestions  for  reforming  the  present  System, 
and  the  Measures  to  be  adopted  for  its  future  Government  at  the  Ex- 
piration (in  1834,)  of  the  present  Charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. By  Robert  Richards,  Esq.  This  Part  will  complete  the  Se- 
cond Volume. 

Nearly  ready,  in  1  Vol.  demy  8vo,  illustrated  with  Platat*  A  Six 
Weeks'  Tour  in  Switzerland  and  France,  giving  an  accurate  Aooonnt 
of  the  different  routes,  and  affordine  every  necessarv  information  fsr 
the  guidance  of  future  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  William  Liddiard, 
Author  of  *'  A  Metrical  Tale  of  Switzerland,"  <'  The  hegaid  of  Ein- 
sidlin,"  See  &c. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  2  Vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  with  a 
Portrait,  The  Records  ot  a  Good  Man's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
B.  Tayler,  M  JV.  Author  of  "  May  You  Like  It,"  "  A  Fireside  Book/ 
&c.  See, 

Nearly  ready,  in  post  8vo.,  Illustrated,  Summer  Thoughts  and 
Rambles;  a  Collection  of  Tales,  Facts,  and  Legends.  By  Henry 
Glassford  Bell,  Esq.  Author  of  **  Summer  and  Winter  Hours,    &c. 

Mr.  Berry  and  Son,  (the  former  manv  years  Registrars'  Clerk  in 
the  Collie  of  Arms,  Author  of  several  Works  upon  Heraldry  and 
Genealogy,)  are  about  to  commence  publishing,  to  be  oontinned 
monthly,  a  Genealogical  Peerage  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
illustrated  with  very  superior  Engravings  of  the  Arms,  Crest,  and 
Supporters  of  each  Peer. 
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In  tbe  press,  and  will  be  published  in  January,  in  1  Vol.  12mo.> 
the  Laws  of  Christ ;  being  a  complete  Digest  of  all  the  Precepts  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture ;  with 
Devout  Meditations  on  each  topic  of  Duty:  arranged  for  the  daily 
perusal  of  the  Christian  in  his  closet,  throughout  the  year.  By  Joseph 
Tambull,  A.B.  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  profits  of  the  volume 
will  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions  among  the  Moham- 
medan Nations. 

In  the  press,  A  new  Edition  of  Brown's  Self- Interpreting  Bible, 
with  Marginal  Notes,  References,  &c.,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
hia  Grandson. 

In  the  press.  Advice  to  a  Young  Christian,  on  the  importance  of 
aiming  at  an  elevated  Standard  of  Piety,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a 
Young  Lady,  by  a  Village  Pastor. 

Nearly  ready,  the  Mythdoey  of  the  Hindus,  with  notices  of  various 
Mountain  and  Island  Tribes  who  inhabit  the  two  Peninsulas  of  India  and 
the  ndghbooring  Islands.  In  three  parts ; — the  first  part  containing  the 
Hinda  Mythology;  the  second.  Notices  of  Various  Tribes;  and  the 
third,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mythological  and  religious  terms  of  the 
Hindus.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  with  Plates  illustrative 
of  die  prindpaf  Hindu  Deities.     By  Charles  Coleman,  Esq. 

On  the  1st  of  Februanr,  1832,  will  be  published  (to  be  continued 
regolarly  on  the  1st  of  February  in  every  succeeding  year,)  the 
Cuiinet  Annual  Raster,  and  Historical,  Political,  Biographical  and 
Miscdlaneous  Chromcle  for  the  year  1831.  Strictly  neutral  in  politics, 
this  work  aspires  to  present  to  the  public  a  History  of  the  Year,  at 
once  brief  and  comprehensive.  It  will  comprise  an  impartial  Retrospect 
of  Public  Afiiurs,  at  Home  and  Abroad— A  Summary  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Debates — A  Chronicle  of  Events  and  Occurrences— Reports 
of  Remarkable  Trials  and  Law  Cases — Biographical  Sketches  of  all  the 
Distingnished  Personages  who  have  died  during  the  year — Public 
Docaments  of  value— -Tables — ^Lists,  &c  &c  It  will  form  an  ex- 
ceedingly neat  volume,  consisting  of  upwards  of  400  closely-printed 
pages,  uniform,  in  size  and  appearance,  with  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Library,  neatly  bound  in  dotn,  and  lettered,  price  7s.  6d.;  or,  in 
el^ant  Turkey  morocco  half-binding,  with  gilt  edges,  &c.  JOs. 

In  the  Press,  The  History  of  the  Jews  in  all  aces,  written  upon 
Scriptural  Principles,  and  including  a  statement  of  the  desim  of  the 
Divine  Dispensations  to  that  wonderful  People, — the  original  cause  of 
their  dispersion^-^he  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  in  the  events  which  have 
affected  their  National  condition — ^the  declared  intention  of  Qod 
concerning  them,  and  the  truths  demonstrated  by  their  extraordinary 
annals.  By  the  Author  of  "  History  in  all  Ages."  In  1  Vol.  fools- 
cap 8vo. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Maternal  Sketches,  with  Minor  Poems, 
by  Eliza  Ruthertoord. 
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The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  an  enlarged,  improved,  and  corrected  Edition, 
(being  the  seventh,)  including  all  the  recent  L^;al  Alterations,  will 
appear  early  in  the  present  month. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published.  Vol.  II.  (which  completes  the 
Work)  of  a  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  in 
a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  Authors  and  their  Works,  from  the 
Invention  of  Alphabetiod  Characters,  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1300.— 
By  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and 
Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 


Art.  X.     WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ICIICILLAinOUfl. 

Select  Library,  VoL  V.  being  Stewart's 
Visit  to  the  South  Seas.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Ellis.  EmbelUshed  with  a  Poi^ 
trait  of  Mr.  Stewart,  Vignette  Title,  and 
Chart  of  the  Marquesas,  &c  &c  6s. 

Sacred  Imagery;  or  Illustrations  of  the 
nincipal  fiffures  of  Speech  from  the  Bible. 
Intended  ror  the  Instruction  of  young 
Children,  by  assisting  them  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  principles  of  language.  By 
Joseph  Fincher,  Esq.  Author  3  *<The 
Achierements  of  Prayery"*  &c.  IBmo* 
ls.6d. 

Julia  and  her  Mother ;  or  Reading  made 
usefuL     12mo.  is.  6</. 

THIOLOaT. 

The  Religionists  designating  themselves 
Unitarians,  not  entitled  to  the  Christian 
Name,  being  a  Reply  to  a  Sermon  preached 
In  MtU  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  denominated, 
^  Unitarians  entitled  to  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians,** by  Joseph  Hutton,  L.L.D. ;  and  a 
Defence  of  the  Author  from  charges  in  the 
Letter  appended  to  that  Sermon,  founded 
on  certain  passages  in  his  Address  to  the 
Constituents  of  Airedale  College.  By 
Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  Minister  of  Al- 
bion Chapel,  Leeds.    8vo.  Ss.  6dL 

The  Shaking  of  the  Nations,  with  the 
corresponding  iKrties  of  Christians ;  a  Ser- 


mon preached  tt  Craven  Chapd,  Regent 
Street,  on  November  ISth,  18SL  By  J. 
Leifchnd.  To  which  is  adided,  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  an  account  of  some  extraor- 
dinary Cases  of  Enthusiasm  and  Fanaticisoi 
in  various  ages  of  the  world.    8vo. 

The  State  of  Unitarianism  in  England : 
an  Article  reprinted,  bv  permission,  from 
the  Eclectic  Reviewfor  October,  18S0.  Sva 

The  Offices  of  the  Holy  Snirh.  Four 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  November 
1831.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Sfaneon,  ICA. 
Senior  Fellow  of  King's  Collcgew  8vo. 
8s.  6c/. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Edward  I^y- 
son,  D.D.  PlLStor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Portland,  in  the  United  Stites.  8vo. 
10s.6<<. 

A  New  Edition  of  Herbert's  Priest  to 
the  Temple,  or  the  Country  Fvson ;  his 
Character  and  Rule  of  Ho^  Life;  with 
the  Church  Porch,  ftc^  and  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life  from  WaUon.  Royal  Staio.  8s.  6d. 
in  cloth,  or  fis.  in  Morocco. 

On  the  Miraculous  GifU  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  Modem  pretenskma  to  their 
exercise :  a  Discourse  defiverad  at  Stepney 
Meeting,  Lord*s  Day  Evening  Novik  87, 
1831,  ^  Joseph  Fletcher,  DJ). 

The  Christian  Pkstor  visiting  his  Flock, 
an^  the  Flock  reciprocating  their  8liq»- 
herd*s  care.  By  John  Morim,  DJ>.  8t. 
in  doth,  and  ^  in  silk. 


THE 


ECLECTIC    REVIEW, 


For  FEBRUARY,  1832. 


Art-  I. — 1.  An  Essay  on  the  National  Importance  of  Methodism,  By 
William  Vevers.    8vo.     pp.  138.     London,  1831. 

S.  An  Appeal  to  the  Clergy,  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  Bishops 
and  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  State  of  Reh'gion, 
Morals,  and  Manners,  in  the  British  Metropolis:  shewing  the 
Necessity  of  a  Reformation  in  the  present  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  to  pre- 
serve the  Nation  from  the  Desolations  of  Infidelity.  8yo.  pp.  224. 
London,  1831. 

3.  Library  ^  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  No.  15.  On  the  Congre- 
gational System.     12mo.     Price  6^.     London,  1831. 

*  TT  is  not  a  century,'  Mr.  Vevers  remarks,  *  since  Mr.  Wesley, 
'  driven  from  the  pulpite  of  the  Church  of  England,  of 
'  which  he  was  a  regularly  educated  and  ordained  minister,  formed 
a  society  of  persons  who  were  ^'  united  in  order  to  pray  together, 
to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  each  other 
in  love,  that  they  might  help  each  other  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation.'"  The  members  of  that  Society  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  August  1830,  amounted  to  272,175,  who  support,  by 
Tolontary  contributions,  about  one  thousand  ministers;  by 
whom  instruction  is  communicated  to  at  least  one  million  British 
subjecta,  in  about  three  thousand  places  of  worship.^  This  is 
a  progression,^  not,  indeed,  as  the  zealous  Writer  representa, 
unpanlleled  in  the  history  of  the  church  or  of  the  world  ;^  but 
it  is  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  national  importance,  as  it 
attesto  toe  difiiisive  energy,  of  what  is  called  Methodism.  Besides 
these,  the  various  off-shoote  from  the  Parent  Connexion,  (not 
included,  we  presume,  in  Mr.  Vevers's  enumeration,)  comprise  be- 
tween 60  and  70,000  members,  with,  probably,  thrice  that  number 
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of  hearers.  And  in  Wales,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  more 
numerous  than  the  Wesleyans,  there  being  about  300  congre- 
gations in  the  principality :  in  England,  the  number  of  their  con- 
gregations is  under  150. 

Although,  in  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  English  Dissenters, 
ve  might  trace  the  head-streams  of  their  principles  as  high  as  the 
times  of  WyclifTe,  we  shall  be  content  to  take  the  year  1662  as  the 
era  of  Nonconformity ;  which  will  make  it  about  7^  years  older  than 
Methodism.  Of  the  numbers  who  originally  tooK  part  with  the 
Nonconformists,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  very  accurate 
estimate.  The  Writer  of  the  Preface  to,  De  Laune's  '^  Plea,'* 
states,  that  De  Laune  was  one  of  nearly  8000  Protestant  Dissenters 
who  had  perished  in  prison  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Great 
numbers  emigrated  to  the  American  Colonies,  and  to  Holland ; 
and  Neale  is  disposed  to  estimate  the  dissenting  families  of  the 
several  denominations  in  England,  who  suffered,  in  various  ways, 
from  the  effects  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  at  150,000.  Yet, 
^  when  the  Protestant  Dissenters  rose  up  into  public  view  as  a 
*'  distinct  body,  their  long  sufferings  had  not,*  he  adds,  *  very 
'  much  diminished  their  numbers ;  which,  though  not  to  be  com- 

*  pared  with  those  of  the  Establishment,  or  the  Tories  and  Roman 

*  Catholics,  were  yet  so  considerable  as  to  be  capable  of  turning 
'  the  scale  on  either  side,  according  as  they  should  throw  in  their 

*  weight.**  ♦ 

At  this  period,  however,  and  long  after,  the  Presbyterians  were 
by  far  the  most  numerous  and  influential  Dissenting  body ;  the 
Congregational  Dissenters  of  both  denominations  being  unitedly 
a  minority  in  numbers,  and  very  inferior  in  secular  resources  and 
importance.  The  Presbyterian  interest  has  been  gradually  de- 
clining during  more  than  a  century.  It  has,  in  fact,  never  re- 
covered from  the  results  of  the  ^  Differences '  which  broke  out  at 
Exeter,  and  which  led  to  the  proceedings  at  Salters**  Hall  in  1719. 
Dr.  Calamy^s  brief  account  of  those  events  shews,  that  they  nad 
the  effect  (and  such  a  design  is  charged  upon  certain  individuals) 
of '  breaking  the  body  of  ministers  to  pieces.^  ^  About  the  same 
*'  time  ^  (I7I8),  he  says,  ^  sad  heats  arose  among  the  Dissenters, 
'  who  no  sooner  had  that  relief  firom  the  Government  which  they 

*  had  expected  and  waited  for  with  some  impatience,  than  they 
'  fell  to  pieces,  and  were  thereby  not  a  little  exposed  and  weakened. 
^  They  might,  indeed,  have  learned  sufficiently  from  their  past  ex- 

*  perience,  the  mischief  of  quarrels  and  branglcs,  for  which  they 
'  had  so  much  smarted.     Had  they  now  been  duly  cautious  and 

*  well-advised,  they  might  easily  have  perceived  that  was  a  time 
'  to  have  come  to  a  closer  union  among  tnemselves ;  and  no  season 
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*  more  proper.     The  thoughts  of  several  were  working  that  way, 

*  and  some  previous  steps  had  been  taken.     But  jealousies  and 

*  animosities  arising,  they  broke  into  two  parties  with  as  much  ea- 

*  gemess  as  if  they  had  been  bent  on  the  overthrow  of  each  other, 
'  as  the  greatest  happiness  they  could  have  hopes  of  reaching. 
'  Many  were  surprised  at  their  beats,  which  were  grossly  impru- 

*  dent,  and  very  much  owing  to  the  agency  of  certain  gentlemen 

*  on  both  sides,  by  whom  Uie  ministers  among  the  Dissenters 

*  were  but  too  much  influenced,  though  many  were  not  aware  of 

*  it  till  afterwards ;  nor  did  these  gentlemen  themselves,  I  be- 
^  Ueve,  foresee  what  consequences  would  follow  upon  the  measures 

*  they  pursued.^* 

It  appears  that,  previously  to  this  rupture,  unfavourable  repre- 
sentations had  gained  ground,  which  Dr.  Calamy  stigmatises  as 
unkind  and  without  any  just  ground,  relative  to  tne  orthodoxy  of 
the  body  of  the  Dissenters  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^ ;  and 

*  some  members  of  the  Commons  ^  who  had  *  deserted  the  wor- 
^  flipping  assemblies  of  the  Dissenters  %  were  among  those  who 
gave  credit  and  currency  to  such  representations.  That  they 
were  not,  however,  wholly  unfounded,  appeared  but  too  manifest 
in  the  sequel ;  although  an  unfair  use  was  made  of  the  partial 
declension  from  evangelical  doctrine,  to  support  sweeping  allega- 
tions respecting  the  general  body.  The  secessions  from  tne  ranks 
of  Dissent  about  this  time,  and  at  the  banning  of  the  reign  of 
Greorge  II.,  were  numerous,  and  must  have  had  a  considerable  in- 
flottice,  on  account  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the  individuals 
who  conformed.     *  Some  of  those,^  says  Calamy,  *  who  had  be- 

*  fore  gone  over  from  us  to  the  Church,  had  been  scandalous.  But 
^  it  was  otherwise  as  to  those  who  now  conformed.  They  were 
'  generally  persons  of  sobriety  and  unblemished  character,  and 

*  might,  therefore,  be  received  and  caressed  by  those  whom  they 

*  fell  in  with,  with  a  better  grace.^-f*  Among  them  were  Butler, 
Author  of  the  ^^  Analogy,^  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Seeker,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  both  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  under  Mr.  Jones  of  Tewksbury.  Four 
and  twenty  other  persons  are  named  by  Dr.  Calamy,  several  of 
them  the  sons  of  Dissenting  ministers  of  reputation.  Most  of 
those  who  conformed  about  this  time,  it  is  stated,  ^  complained 

*  much  of  a  spirit  of  imposition  working  among  the  Dissenters, 
'  which  discovered  itself  in  the  proceedings  at  Salters^  Hall,  and 

*  OB  Other  occasions  after  the  debates  about  the  Trinity  grew  warm. 

*  SQme  that  complained  much,  and  with  ea^mess,  of  thb  as  a 

*  great  hardship  and  discouragement,  and  mveighed  against  it 


•  Calamy's  Life  and  Times.     Vol.  II.  pp.  401,  2. 
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^  with  freedom,  threw  themselves  into  a  Church  and  legal  Estab- 

*  lishment  that  was  very  strict  for  full  subscription,  and  left  no 

*  room  nor  scope  to  those  that  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
^  constitution,  to  make  the  least  allowance  for  abatements,  in 
^  compliance  with  the  difficulties  that  might  be  started  by  such  as 
^  were  scrupulous  and  tender-spirited.  This  was,  by  many,  ap- 
'  prehended  to  have  an  odd  aspect,  and  not  to  be  very  consistent.^* 
Odd  and  apparently  unaccountable  as  it  might  seem,  it  is  by  no 
means  of  infrequent  occurrence,  that  individuals  who  have  dis- 
covered extreme  impatience  of  any  thing  approaching  to  impo- 
sition or  wholesome  restraint  among  the  Dissenters,  shall  rush 
into  the  arms  of  the  Establishment.  And  it  may  be  accounted 
for,  perhaps,  in  this  way.  It  costs  less  to  submit  to  fixed  con- 
ditions, rigid  as  they  may  be,  and  to  an  established  arrangement 
invested  with  the  character  of  law,  than  it  does  to  brook  the 
slightest  assumption  of  control  on  the  part  of  individuals, — 
especially  our  equals.  Old  abuses  are  tolerable,  in  comparison 
with  new  encroachments  of  far  lighter  pressure ;  and  a  mildly  ad- 
ministered despotism  will  command  more  loyalty,  than  a  popular 
government  that  attempts  the  slightest  stretch  of  salutary  prero- 
gative. In  other  words,  we  more  easily  bring  ourselves  to  sub- 
mit to  things,  than  to  persons.  There  is  another  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  unaccountable  circumstance.  Persons  of  ambitious 
temper  are,  of  course,  the  first  to  complain  against  a  spirit  of  im- 
position ;  but  it  is  to  such  persons  that  the  Establishment  pre- 
sents the  strongest  attractions,  as  opening  an  avenue  to  advance- 
ment. What  will  ambition  not  submit  to,  sooner  than  be  turned 
from  its  course  ? 

There  is  nevertheless  reason  to  believe,  that  these  desertions 
were  not  altogether  unconnected  with  a  state  of  things  among  the 
Dissenters,  that  could  not  but  have  a  discouraging  and  repellent 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  young  ministers.  According  to  various 
unimpeachable  testimonies,  practical  religion  was  generally  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  the  nation,  of  which  the  acknowledged  decay  of 
^  the  Dissenting  interest^  was  no  equivocal  indication.  In  the 
year  1730,  various  pamphlets  appeared,  in  which  the  causes  df 
this  decay  were  examined,  and  suggestions  thrown  out  as  to  the 
means  of  reviving  it.  Dr.  Calamy,  alluding  to  these  publications, 
remarks,  that  *'  some  persons  thought  it  a  little  strange,  that  thev 

*  that,  not  very  long  before,  were  ready  enough  to  boast  of  then: 

*  numbers  and  interest,  and  the  considerableness  of  their  body, 

*  should,  on  a  sudden,  change  their  note,  and  talk  of  their  decays. 
^  .  .  .  And  among  the  Dissenters,  many   thought   this   method 

*  grossly  imprudent,  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  a  decay  of  the 
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*  Disgentiiig  interest,  and  really  questioned  whether  there  was  any 
'  real  decay  or  no,  all  things  being  considered  ;  for  that  whatso- 
^  ever  decrease  may  have  appeared  in  some  places,  there  were 
'  sensible  advances  m  others.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  real  decay 
'  of  serious  religiofi^  both  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  was 

*  very  visible.^  * 

One  principal  cause  of  this  declension,  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  wno  could  scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  the  deficiency 
of  the  most  essential  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  office,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  it  among  the  Dis- 
senters. This  conviction  gave  rise  to  the  formation,  in  the  year 
1730,  of  a  society  of  Dissenting  ministers  and  lay  gentlemen, 
'  who,  being  deeply  affected  with  the  declining  state  of  religion, 
'  and  the  great  want  of  godly  ministers,  entered  into  a  subscrip- 
^  tion  to  support,  through  a  course  of  grammar  learning,  such  as 

*  gave  previous  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were  real  Christ- 
^  lans.**  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Institution  since  established 
at  Homerton ;  the  oldest  theological  college  among  the  Congre- 
gational Dissenters.  Previously  to  its  establishment,  the  educa- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  ministry  among  the  Dissenters,  had 
come  to  be  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  description.  Three  and 
twenty  years  after  the  commencement  of  this  Society,  the  evils  to 
which  tne  decay  of  the  Dissenting  Interest  were  attributed,  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  to  excite  the  anxiety  of  the  friends  of  Reli- 
gion. The  following  statement,  important  at  least  as  an  historical 
document,  occurs  in  a  pamphlet  published  under  the  title  of  '*  A 
Serious  Address  to  all  Sober  Cnristians  of  every  Denomination 
amongst  Protestant  Dissenters,  on  the  important  subject  of  a 
Gospel  Ministry.*"  It  appeared  in  17^3,  anonymously,  but  at- 
tracted considerable  attention :  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Conder,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  led  to  his  being  invited  to  undertake  the  presidency 
of  the  Academy  established  by  the  above  mentioned  Society,  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marry  at  in  1754. 

'  It  is  well  known  what  gave  the  main  rise  to  the  Dissenting 
^  Interest  in  these  lands ;  the  cruel  and  impolitic  exclusion  of 
'  such  a  number  of  valuable  ministers  from  their  parochial  cures 
^  soon  after  the  Restoration.  A  set  of  men  these,  for  their  piety, 
'  learning,  and  usefulness,  that  deserved  much  better  usage  than 
^  they  met  with ;  whose  principles  and  practices  make  their  names 
^  still  venerable,  and  their  examples  as  Christians  and  Pastors  most 

*  worthy  of  our  imitation.  It  is  very  remarkable  of  these  great  and 
^  good  men,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  infelicities  of  the  times, 
^  the  almost  unsupportable  diiHcuities  they  encountered  in  frdfiUing 


•  Calamy,  Vol.  II.  pp.  530,  1 
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their  pastoral  charge  to  their  own  separate  oongregatioiia ;  yet, 
they  contented  not  themselves  with  labouring  tor  toeir  present 
good,  but  exerted  themselves,  so  far  as  was  in  their  power,  in 
making  provision  for  succeeding  times.  This  they  did  (many  of 
them)  by  taking  a  number  of  religious  and  promising  youths 
under  their  tuition  and  direction ;  by  which  means  their  churches 
were  happily  provided  with  a  succession  *  of  able  and  worthy 
divines,  as  they  themselves  withdrew  from  off  the  stage  of  time. 
So  great  a  sense  had  these  worthies  of  the  obligation  they  were 
under  to  provide  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  herein  did  their 
prudent  and  well  conducted  zeal  di£Puse  its  generous  influence 
on  the  generation  then  unborn. 

^  Now,  although  adorable  Providence  has,  since  that  time, 
more  frilly  established  our  liberties,  and  enlarged  our  capacities 
of  pursuing  their  so  laudable  and  necessary  plan ;  though,  un- 
der the  mild,  the  just,  and  auspicious  government  of  the  present 
royal  house,  several  considerable  frmds  have  been  raisc^i,  and 
large  endowments  and  gifts  have  been  made,  professedly  with 
this  design  ;  yet  it  is  notorious,  what  a  generaJ  complaint  there 
is  among  us  of  the  want  of  ministers, — what  a  number  of  con* 
gregations  are  destitute, — and  with  what  difficulty  many  have 
been  of  late  supplied  with  such  as  have  proved  duly  Qualified 
for  so  important  a  service ;  and  I  must  b^  leave  to  add,  that 
others,  too  many  others,  in  one  place  or  another,  are  under  most 
visible  decays  of  real  and  vital  religion,  through  the  unsuitaUe- 
ness  and  insufficiency  of  those  that  have  been  recommended  to 
the  ministry  among  them.^ 
In  endeavouring  to  account  for  this  state  of  things,  the  Writer 
refers  to  three  or  four  facts.  First,  there  had  been  of  late  bat  a 
small  number  of  divines  whose  health,  abilities,  situation,  leisure, 
and  inclination  had  concurred  to  enable  them  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  additional  fatigue  and  care  of  tutors.  Secondly,  he 
proceeds,  ^  the  exceeding  great  latitude  in  principles  which  many 

*  of  our  young  divines  have  of  late  years  set  out  with,  further  ac- 

*  counts  for  this  matter.  And  by  the  latitude  of  principles  which 
'  is  here  complained  of,  I  would  not  be  understooa  to  mean  every 
'  departure  from  genei'ally  received  articles  of  the  Christian 


*  It  may  deserve  inquirv>  whether  the  true  episcopal  snooessionj  rs- 
ferred  to  by  St.  Paul^  2  Tim.  ii.  2.,  is  not  that  which  such  a  system 
seems  best  adapted  to  secure ;  and  whether  education^  rather  than  or- 
dination^ is  not  the  apostolic  mode  of  committing  the  sacred  depanimm. 
*  St.  Panl^  by  inspiration^  ordered  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  m  every 
'  age^  to  instruct  a  number  of  capable  men  in  the  true  Gospel  doctrine, 
'  who  were  to  preach  this  doctrine  fkithfully  to  others,  who,  in  like 
'  manner,  were  to  deliver  it  in  purity  to  their  successors.'  Such  is 
the  judicious  note  on  the  passage  in  Valpy's  Greek  Testament. 
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in  less  momentous  and  extra-essential  matters,  but  that  general 
disrelish  and  disuse  of  the  several  great  doctrines  of  Scripture 
and  the  Reformation,  which  our  judicious  and  pious  forefathers 
maintained  to  the  hazard  of  their  lives, — whicn  it  is  now  be- 
come fashionable  and  polite  to  oppose  and  'run  down  as  enthu- 
siastic, irrational,  and  absurd.  By  such,  the  sacred  volume  is 
respected  only  as  a  system  of  moral  philosophy;  and  their 
pulpit  performancesure  little  else  than  ethical  harangues.  Un- 
der such  instructors,  it  is  no  uncommon  case  to  see  once  large 
and  flourishing  congregations  languish  and  decline.  Individuals 
are  dissatisfied  and  discouraged,  till  the  most  serious  and  under- 
standing of  them,  wearied  out  with  the  intolerable  defects  of 
their  present  teachers,  think  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
withdrawing  for  better  instruction  wherever  it  can  be  had  ;  and 
where  there  is  the  assistance  of  numbers  or  friends,  the  next 
step  that  is  taken,  is  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  interest  and 
place  for  worship.  Thus,  the  community  is  divided,  and,  being 
divided,  is  weakened ;  commonly  so  weakened,  that  neither  of 
the  parties  are  any  longer  capable  of  affording  a  comfortable 
Viaintenance  to  the  ministers  without  an  exhibition  from  the 
^ands.  Thus,  by  the  continual  swell  of  this  kind  of  applications, 
^  is  to  be  feared,  the  generous  and  wealthy  citizens  will  at 
^  ngth  grow  weary  of  so  burthensome  a  tax  upon  their  libe- 
'  iity.  But,  however  this  be,  the  want  of  ministers  is  in  this 
^  liy  not  a  little  increased/ 

vther  causes  are  adverted  to ;  but '  the  grand  defect  "*  is  stated 
to  \^  the  receiving  and  encouraging  of  such  youth  for  academic 
inaliction,  as  do  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  the  most  essential 
quflfications  for  the  ministerial  office.     ^  It  is  our  invaluable  pri- 

*  vi^e  as  Dissenters  %  continues  the  Writer,  ^  to  have  the  free 
'  ehtee  of  our  spiritual  guides ;  but  the  privilege  subsides,  where 

*  no  candidates  are  ready  that  are  wortny  our  choice.  Things 
'  areUready  at  such  a  pass  with  us,  that,  in  instances  not  a  few, 

*  ourrongregations  have  been  necessitated  to  take  up  with  such 
^  as  tley  comd  obtain,  rather  than  such  as  in  their  judgement 

*  thejitan  cordially  approve.'*  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
dedincof  the  Dissenting  Interest  could  not  but  be  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  blank  which 
the  rel^ous  literature  of  this  period  presents.  After  the  death 
of  Dr.  Doddridge  in  17^1,  and  of  Dr.  Lardner  in  I768,  we  look 
in  vainT^r  names  of  any  lustre  to  light  up  the  dreary  interval 


*  In  the  Annual  Statement  put  forth  by  '  the  Society  for  educa- 
ting Yoang  Men  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry/  for  17B1,  nearly 
thirty  ye&rs  aftcr^  '  a  great  want  of  Godly  evangelical  ministers '  is 
still  complained  of. 
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between  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Calamy^s  Memoir  breaks  off, 
and  the  close  of  the  century ;  except,  indeed,  a  few  which  shed  a 
balefiil  gleam.  The  most  eminent  Dissenter  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  was  Dr.  Priestley  ! 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  Dissenting  Interest, — that  of 
the  Establishment  was  confessedly  still  more  deplorable,* — 
when  Whitfield  and  Wesley  burst  from  the  clobter ;  who,  to 
use  the  language  of  Robert  Hall,  (in  the  former  series  of  thb 
Journal,)  ^  whatever  failings  the  severest  criddsm  can  discover 

*  in  their  character,  will  be  hailed  by  posterity  as  the  second  Re- 

*  formers  of  England.     Nothing  was  further  from  the  views  of 

*  these  excellent  men,  than  to  innovate  in  the  Established  reli- 
^  gion  of  their  country :   their  sole  aim  was  to  recall  the  people  to 

*  the  good  old  way,  and  to  imprint  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles 
^  and  Homilies  on  the  spirits  of  men.     But  this  doctrine  had  been 

*  confined  so  long  to  a  dead  letter,  and  so  completely  obliterated 
^  from  the  mind  by  contrary  instruction,  that  the  attempt  to  re 

*  vive  it,  met  with  all  the  opposition  which  innovation  is  sure  t 
^  encounter,  in  addition  to  what  naturally  results  from  the  natur 
^  of  the  doctrine  itself,  which  has  to  contend  with  the  whole  fois 

*  of  human  corruption.     The  revival  of  the  old,  appeared  like  tie 

*  introduction  of  a  new  religion  ;  and  the  hostility  it  excited  mi 
^  less  sanguinary,  but  scarcely  less  virulent,  than  that  which  af* 

*  nalised  the  first  publication  of  Christianity.^  f  The  preachif 
of  the  Methodists  became  a  test  of  what  the  people  had  bea 
taught,  or  not  taught,  under  the  tuition  of  '  their  great  religios 

*  guardian,  the  National  Church;^  and  to  a  certain  extent  we 
fear  it  must  be  admitted,  it  reflected  the  character  of  inefficiocy 
upon  either  the  system  of  instruction,  or  the  character  of  thi  in- 
struction, by  which  the  Dissenters  were  attempting  to  svmly 
the  scandalous  deficiencies,  and  to  counteract  the  prejudicial  iinu- 
ence  of  the  secularised  clergy.  So  it  was,  that  a  degree  of  itter 
heathenism  was,  by  the  labours  of  the  Methodists,  asceriined 


*  Mr.  Vevers  cites  from  Mr.  Middelton's  "  Ecclesiastical  Mcnoir  " 
(See  Eclect  Rev.  2d  Series^  vol.  xx.  p.  54,)  a  portraiture  of  the 
state  of  the  clergy  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  drawn 
by  an  evangelical  clergyman,  which  amply  bears  out  the  eiergetic 
language  of  Mr.  Hall.  Speidcing  of  a  numerous  class  of  the  d^gy*.  « 
Mr.  M.  says :  '  Strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of  godlin^  im- 
perfectly acanainted  with  the  religious  truths  of  which  they  vere  ap- 
pointed heralds,  and  better  versed  in  the  maxims  of  pagan  ethos  than 
the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  they  afforded  a  subject  of  animad- 
version to  Dissenters,  grieved  the  souls  of  the  righteous  in  tldr  own 
communion,  and  bartered  the  lasting  esteem  of  the  wise  and  g>od  for 
the  precarious  friendship  of  the  idle  or  the  dissolute.' 

t  Rev.  of  Zeal  without  Innovation.     Hall's  Works,  Vol  IV.  p.  86. 
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to  prevail  in  this  country,  of  nrhich,  probably,  no  previous  suspi- 
cion could  have  been  entertained,  and  which  miffht  seem  to  justify 
the  strong  language  that  represents  the  English  to  have  become 
at  this  era,  '  the  most  irreligious  people  upon  earth/  As  to  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  the  far  greater  part,  Mr.  Foster 
remarks,  were  ^  as  perfectly  estranged  nrom  the  page  of  know- 
^  ledge  as  if  printing,  or  even  letters,  had  never  been  invented ; 

*  the  younger  part  finding  their  supreme  delight  in  rough  frolic 
*'  and  savage  sports ;    the  old  sinking  down  into  impenetrable 

*  stupefaction  with  the  decline  of  the  vital  principier  *  The 
people  were  perishing  *  for  lack  of  knowledge  "*  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened, wealthy,  free,  and  favoured  nation  in  the  world  ! 

When  we  contrast  with  the  dark  features  of  those  times  of  le- 
thaigy,  the  present  wide  difiusion  of  education, — ^revival  of  religious 
zeal, — increase  of  exemplary  and  efBcient  religious  instructors, — 
and  universal  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, — we  cannot  but  feel 
that  a  reformation  in  this  country  has  indeed  taken  place,  scarcely 
inferior  in  national  importance,  however  devoid  of  historic  interest, 
to  that  which  first  planted  in  England  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
watered  it  with  the  blood  of  our  martyrs.  What  is  called  the 
Dissenting  Interest,  has  shared,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  in  the 
general  revival :  we  dare  not  say  that  it  originated  it.  To  how 
low  a  number  of  congregations  the  Dissenters  were  reduced,  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain ;  but,  of  their  great  increase  during  the 
present  century,  we  have  undoubted  evidence.  In  a  valuable 
statistical  summary  which  appeared  in  the  Congregational  Ma- 
gasine  for  1829,  and  on  the  substantial  accuracy  of  which  we  are 
disposed  to  rely,  the  reported  numbers  of  the  three  denominations 
in  England  are  thus  stated. 


Pre*. 

Indep. 

Bapt. 

Total. 

In  1812. 

252 

799 

532 

1583 

In  1827. 

204 

1205 

805 

2212 

In  1829. 

258 

1289 

888 

2435 

The  apparent  increase  is,  no  doubt,  attributable,  in  part,  to  the 
greater  completeness  of  the  more  recent  returns ;  and  there  is  ob- 
viously some  mistake  in  the  number  assigned  to  the  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  1827-  The  increase  of  the  Independent  deno- 
mination has  been,  moreover,  facilitated  by  the  conversion  of  de- 
camd  Presbyterian  Interests  into  Congregational  Churches ;  and 
a  few  of  the  chapels  of  the  Whitfieldian  Methodists  have  also 

*  Essay  on  Pop.  Ignorance.  Sonthey>  in  his  Life  of  Wesley  (vol.  i. 
c.  9.)  gives  a  similar  representation ;  and  admits^  that  the  founder  of 
Methodism  aimed  only  at  leading  the  way  to  the  performance  of 
'  daties  which  the  State  had  blin(Qy  overlooked^  and  tne  Church  had 
scandalously  neglected.' 
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fallen  to  the  Independents.  The  number  of  new  chapels  and 
meeting-houses  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  must, 
however,  be  very  considerable.  Very  few  indeed  of  these  have 
owed  their  erection  to  Presbyterian  seal.  The  places  of  Uni- 
tarian worship  have  been  reckoned,  in  very  round  numbers, 
by  parties  anxious  not  to  underrate  them,  at  *  some  three  hundred.* 
lliey  are,  we  are  well  persuaded,  much  below  that  number.  In 
the  preceding  Table,  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  North 
of  England  are  included,  many  of  which  have  not  declined  from 
orthodoxy.  Striking  off  235  Presbyterian  congregations  as  Uni- 
tarian, we  may  safely  estimate  the  total  number  of  orthodox  Dis. 
senting  congregations  of  the  three  denominations  in  England  at 
2200.  The  number  of  those  who  are  actually  members  or  com- 
municants of  Dissenting  societies,  would  not  shew  well  by  the  side 
of  the  aggregate  which  Wesleyanism  exhibits,  the  proportion  of 
communicants  to  stated  attendants  or  auditors  being,  in  many  of 
our  churches,  deplorably  small.  But  the  number  of  those  to 
whom  instruction  is  regularly  communicated  on  the  Lord'^s  Day, 
by  the  pastors  of  Dissenting  congregations,  cannot  be  less,  we 
imagine,  than  between  8  and  900,000,  in  England  alone.  In 
Wales,  the  number  of  congregational  (independent)  churches  is 
stated  at  374 ;  in  Scotland  at  84 ;  in  Ireland,  28 :  Total  486. 
The  estimated  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  exceeds  500 ;  which,  added  to  that  of  the  Independ- 
ents, produces  a  total  of  about  1000  congregations,  and  a  provi- 
sion tor  the  instruction  of  something  like  400,000  more.  In- 
cluding, then,  our  Home  Missionaries,  village  readers,  and  other 
local  teachers,  we  may  safely  assume  that  instruction  is  commu- 
nicated by  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Dissenters  to  much 
above  a  million  of  British  subjects,  in  more  than  3000  places  of 
worship : — which  calculation  makes  them  exceed  the  numbers  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Vevers. 

We  are  not  at  all  anxious,  however,  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Congregational  Dissenters  outvie  the  Methodists  in  numbers, 
although  we  should  have  presumed  such  to  be  the  fact.  Nor 
would  it  be  with  any  invidious  view  that  we  should  take  other 
means  of  estimating  their  comparative  resoiurces  and  national  im- 
portance. A  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Protestant  Dissenting  College,  a  Protestant  Missionary  So<nety 
for  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen,  a  Bible  Society,  a  Tract 
Society,  a  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  or  even  a  Sunday 
School.  The  amount  now  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  for 
these  evangelical  and  patriotic  objects,  is  little  short  m  half  a 
million  sterling  annually.  The  congregational  Dissenters  of  the 
Independent  denomination  have  now  pubUc  theolc^cal  acade- 
mies at  Homerton,  (founded  in  17^»)  a^  Highbuiy,  (177^) 
Hackney,  Wymondley,  Newport  Pagnel,  Rotherham,  (1756,) 
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BlAckburn,  Undercliffe  near  Bradford,  Exeter,  and  New-Town, 
Montgomeryshire.  The  Baptists  have  academies  at  Bristol,  Step- 
ney near  London,  Bradford,  and  Abergavenny.  Most  of  these 
.institutions  are  in  part  supported  by  endowments ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  expense  of  conducting  them,  is  demyed  by 
annual  subscriptions  and  donations.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  received  in  the  year  previous  to  their  last  Anniversary, 
41,590/. ;  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  12,7^0/. ;  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  50,017/-  The  aggregate  of  these  sums 
subscribed  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Grospel  abroad,  will  be  found  considerably  to  exceed 
the  total  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  same  object  *.  But  besides  these,  there  are  societies  sup- 
ported jointly  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  to  which  the  latter 
are  not  unequal  contributors.  The  sums  raised  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  Hibernian  Society, 
durii^  the  year  last  reported,  formed  an  aggregate  of  132,650/. ; 
cf  which,  we  may  assume  that  a  moiety  is  contributed  by  the  se- 
Teral  denominations  of  Dissenters.  There  are  other  smaller  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  Sunday  School  Union,  (about  7OOO/.,)  the  Home 
Missionary  Societies,  (10,000/.,)  the  Book  Society  for  promoting 
religious  Knowledge,  &c.  which  are  supported  either  entirely  or 
chiefly  by  Dissenters.  Taking  these  into  account,  we  shall  have 
a  total  of  between  180,000/.  and  200,000/.  annually  subscribed 
by  orthodox  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Methodists  for  these  pub- 
lic Institutions ;  in  addition  to  what  they  raise  for  the  support  of 
their  own  Ministers.  In  relation  to  this  last  point,  we  shall 
transcribe  the  following  statements  and  remarks  from  the  Congre- 
gational Magazine  for  1830. 

'  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexion  provide  for  their  preacher8> 
upon  a  system  peculiarly  their  own.  The  ambulatory  character  of 
their  ministry  has  led  the  circuits  usually  to  provide  preachers' 
houses,  which  are  furnished  at  the  Society  s  expense.  The  allow- 
ances for  their  ministers  are  on  a  graduated  scale,  proportionate 
to  the  siae  of  their  families.  The  quarter-rate  allowed  to  the  preacher 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  servant,  appears  but  small,  21/.  each  per 
annum.  But  then  there  is  "  Board  Money",  allowances  for  children^ 
poBtafle^  travelling,  and  many  other  items,  which  go  to  make  up  a 
ooDsiderahle  sum,  as  the  aggregate  income  of  a  married  Methodist 
preacher.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  candid  towards  that  Society,  im- 
plicitly to  credit  the  statements  of  "  The  Circular  to  Wesleyan  Me- 
ihoduU/'  a  monthly  paper  published  in  Liverpool,  and  generally  op- 


•  The  Church  Missionary  Society  received  47,840/.;  the  Jews' 
Society  about  14,000/. ;  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  for  foreign 
objects,  (1828,  0,)  9,200/.;  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society,  6,250/. 
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posed  to  the  measures  of  the  Conference ;  but  the  writers  in  ti 
journal  persist  in  the  assertion,  that  unmarried  preachers  receive  IC 
per  annum ;  and  that  '^  three  years  since,  a  finance  committee  was  i 
pointed  by  the  first  London  West  Circuit  to  investigate  the  inoo 
and  expenditure  of  the  circuit,  which  they  did  for  three  previous  yea: 
and  talcing  the  averages,  the  cost  of  each  married  preacher  was  i 
wards  of  350/.,  besides  what  is  allowed  from  the  Kineswood  and  Gn 
House  schools,  for  the  education  of  the  preachers'  children."  We  a 
not  say  whether  this  is  the  rate  of  expenditure  throughoat  the  Idi 
dom  ;  but  certainly  it  rises  hieher  than  the  average  income  of  Diase; 
ing  Ministers  in  the  Metropolis. 

'  The  salaries  of  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  three  denominate 
greatly  vary,  and  we  know  of  no  certain  data  by  whica  we  mi| 
strike  the  average.  The  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  are  usus 
Unitarians,  appear  in  general  to  be  but  poorly  paid.  A  writer  in  ' 
Monthly  Repository  says :  "  There  are  some  scores  of  old  Unitar 
chapels  that  scarcely  shew  signs  of  life.  The  number  of  hearers 
them  is  about  thirty : — the  salary  of  the  minister  not  more  than  seve 
founds  per  annum,  which,  with  much  toil  and  solicitude,  he  may,  p 
haps,  but  not  in  all  cases,  raise  to  above  a  hundred !  Nor  is  this 
significant  sum  to  be  obtained  without  sundry  and  constant  vexati 
from  trustee  influence  and  trustee  domination."  Again:  ''  f 
haps  one-half  of  the  insignificant  stipends  paid  to  thei)r  ministers,  n 
ceed  Jrom  the  charity  of  preceding  ages.  In  many  instances,  the  m 
of  the  salary  proceeds  from  endowment." 

'  Concerning  the  incomes  of  Congregational  Ministers,  we  can: 
supply  certain  information  ;  but,  while  we  know  that  some  of  the  m 
talented,  laborious,  and  influential  brethren  in  the  metropolis  and  ot! 
large  towns  have  salaries  of  from  £300  to  ;£600  per  annum,  and,  i 
few  rare  instances,  ^700,  yet,  we  fear  that  the  average  income  of  i 
whole  body  would  not  much  exceed  ;€100  per  annum,  as  we  regret 
know  many  worthy  men  whose  stipends  fall  much  below  that  sum. 

'  Of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  we  have  s 
more  imperfect  knowledge ;  but  we  may  venture  to  state,  that,  as  tb 
congregations  are  generally  smaller,  and  we  believe  poorer  than  th 
of  the  Independents,  so  the  support  of  their  pastors  is  necessarily  li 
There  does  not  generally  exist  in  the  Baptist  churches,  that  strong  < 
jection  to  their  pastors  engaging  in  trade,  which  prevails  in  other  oo 
munions ;  and  thus  a  number  of  them  assist  to  support  their  fiunil 
by  such  engagements.  Distressing  as  it  doubtless  is,  to  witness  wt 
educated,  upright,  and  sensitive  men,  struggling  on  the  very  verge 
poverty  to  appear  respectable  in  society,  and  to  train  up  their  diild 
with  credit, — yet,  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  documents,  tl 
those  who  are  ministers  of  voluntary  churches,  are  not  in  worse  drcu 
stances  than  the  working  clergy  of  a  richly  endowed  EstaUiahmc 
whose  dignitaries  monopolize  that  wealth  which,  if  equally  diflliu 
would  impart  comfort  to  all.'  *  Congregational  Magazine,  1^0, 
689,  90. 

*  From  the  parliamentary  documents,  it  appears,  that  there  are  ( 
curates  whose  professional  income  does  not  exceed  50/. ;  and  that 
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The  total  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  Mi- 
nistry among  the  several  classes  of  orthodox  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  this  kingdom,  cannot,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  fall 
short  of  half  a  million  sterling.  The  total  number  of  the  Dis- 
senting congregations  of  every  Protestant  denomination  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  has  been  estimated,  on  no  uncertain  data,  at  up- 
wards of  79^^9  while  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  amount  to  only  about  12,000.  Nearly  two-fifths, 
then,  of  the  public  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
nation,  as  regards  places  of  worship  and  teachers,  are  supplied  by 
the  Dissenters. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  a  single  word  in  illustration  of  the  na- 
tional importance  of  Methodism  and  Dissent  ? 

Aye,  but  of  what  quality  is  the  supply.'^  ^  If  men  desire  %  says 
8  *  British  critic  \   ^to  see  the  ministers  of  religion  acting  and 

*  talking  like  the  Wesleyan  preachers  in  the  country,  and  like  the 

*  Independent  and  Baptist  preachers  in  the  metropolis  and  other 

*  large  towns,  let  them  vote  with  Cobbett  for  the  downfall  of  the 
^  Church.  If  men  wish  to  make  us  Puritans  in  doctrine,  and 
^  Mendicant  Friars  in  life  and  conversation,  let  them  vote  with 
^  Mr.  Hume  for  the  abolition  of  tithes.*"  *  There  is  more  bold- 
ness than  discretion  in  this  arrogant  challenge.  None  but  the 
blindest  partisan  would  have  the  extreme  temerity  to  stake  the 
cause  of  the  Establishment  upon  this  issue.  Our  own  sentiments 
have  little  in  common,  we  apprehend,  with  those  of  either  Mr* 
Hume  or  Cobbett, — both  Church  of  England  men,  we  presume, 
for  they  belong  not  to  us ;  but  this  we  must  frankly  avow,  that 
we  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment act,  and  to  hear  them  (if  not  to  *  see'*  them)  talk,  like  many 
a  Wesleyan  preacher  in  the  country,  and  like  most  of  the  Inde- 
pendent and  Baptist  preachers  in  our  large  towns ;  for,  in  that 
event,  they  would  both  act  and  speak  in  a  much  more  consistent 
and  useful  manner  as  ministers  of  religion,  than  the  majority  of 

the  beneficed  clergy,  there  are  3998  whose  livings  do  not  produce  more 
than  150^  per  annum. 

*  Brit.  Crit.^  Jan.  1832,  p.  185.  Not  more  blind  than  fierce  and 
mendadous  is  this  thorough-going  party-writer.  '  The  Dissenter  is 
'  dependent  upon  his  fiock,  and  consequently  he  flatters  them   and 

'  truckles  to  tnem Again,  both  the  Dissenter  and  the  Irish 

'  Priest  are  almost  always  politicians,  agitators,  factious  panders,  or 
'  practisers  upon  the  gullibility  of  the  mob.'  Is  it  possible  that  a  man 
pretending  to  the  education  or  character  of  a  gentleman,  to  say  nothing 
of  religion,  could  bring  himself  to  pen  this  scandalous  calumny  upon  a 
body  c?  Protestant  ministers^  A  more  audacious  falsehood  never  pro- 
ceeoed  from  the  most  reckless  infideL 
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the  clergy  do  at  present.  Would  to  God  that  they  were  all 
Puritans  m  doctrine,  and  Puritans  in  life  and  conversation, — 
^  holding  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in 
^  righteousness  of  life ;  "* — or  at  least,  that  they  were  on  a  par,  in 
point  of  theological  attainments  and  the  most  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  the  sacred  office,  with  the  ^  Mendicant  Friars  **  of  our 
Protestant  coummunities.  To  talk  of  married  friars,  it  is  true, 
sounds  something  like  a  solecism ;  and  mendicants  who  labour 
hard  for  their  wages,  and  who,  before  God  and  man,  are  not 

1'udged  *  unworthy  of  their  hire', — ^roust  be  regarded  as  a  very 
lonourable  sort  of  beggars,  or  solicitors  rather.  Were  we  to 
answer  this  Writer  *  according  to  his  folly  %  it  would  be  a  fidr  re- 
tort, that  it  is  better  to  beg,  than  to  plunder ;  and  that  tithes  ex- 
torted by  violence,  or  a  scanty  stipend  grud^ngly  paid  hj  an  in- 
dolent rector,  are  not  preferable,  in  our  view,  to  the  nee  ^ift 
offerings  of  a  flock  to  tne  pastor  of  their  choice,  or  the  fiurly 
stipulated  and  honourably  earned  income  of  a  Dissenting  teacher. 
It  formed  no  part  of  our  intention,  when  we  commenced  this 
article,  to  engage  in  controversial  broils,  or,  to  exalt  the  inatito- 
tions  of  Dissenterism  at  the  expense  of  the  Establishment.  This 
same  phrase,  however,  *  Mendicant  Friars  \  as  sarcastically  em- 
ployed by  our  contemporary,  tempts  us  to  point  out  the  analogy 
which  may  be  observed  between  the  relative  position  of  the  Es- 
tablished clergy  and  the  Dissenting  ministry  at  this  period,  and 
that  of  the  ^  possessioned  church  (as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  de- 
signates it)  and  the  mendicant  orders,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  fopor- 
larity  of  the  latter,  the  impartial  Historian  is  constrained  to  enu- 
merate, the  non-residence  of  the  clergy, — their  exaction  of  all  the 
pecuniary  emoluments,  without  any  regard  to  their  spiritual  du« 
ties, — their  luxury,  and  their  oppression.  The  spirit  of  the 
British  Commons  was  roused  by  these  notorious  abuses ;  and  in 
various  petitions,  diey  laid  the  grievance  before  the  Sovereign. 
When  repulsed  by  the  royal  negative  under  the  civil  form,  *  Le 
Roi  s^advisera  \  ^  the  Commons  were  not  discouraged.  They 
represented  again,  that  divers  men  of  holy  Church  had  not  been 
resident  on  their  livings ;  and  expressly  added,  that,  by  this  ne- 
glect, the  people  had  fallen  into  lollaidies  and  heresies,  for  de- 
&ult  of  teaching.  The  Government  was  as  unable  as  unwilling 
to  remedy  the  evil,  and  chose  therefore  to  meet  this  last  applica- 
tion by  an  assertion,  that  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient,  if 
executed^  and  to  join  the  Church  in  repressing  its  oi^Kments. 

The  Crown  did  not  choose  to  be  neuter,  and  kave 

the  Church  to  the  only  weapons  they  ought  to  have  used;  rear 
son,  law,  and  wise  reformation.  The  Crown  determined  to 
fight  the  battle  for  it,  and  fell  with  its  steadiest  supporters  in 
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^  the  conflict/  *  They  who  drew  the  sword,  perished  by  the  sword* 
We  live,  blessed  be  God,  in  wiser  times. 

In  the  .mean  time,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  mendicant  orders 
multiplied  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  of  the  Church.  At 
first,  angrily  discountenanced  by  the  established  clergy,  these 
friars  were  left  to  endure  '  the  misenes  of  famine  and  the  oppres- 
^  dons  of  wealthy  power  \  But  ^  their  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
^  of  the  public,  and  the  moral  contrast  which  they  exhibited  be- 
^  tween  tneir  voluntary  poverty  and  humility,  and  the  pride  and 

*  luxury  of  the  monks  and  prevailing  clergy,^  continues  the  His* 
torian,  ^soon  raised  them  to  high  veneration  and  importance."* 
They  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  begin  a  steady  and  pertinacious 
attack  upon  the  established  clergy,  and  to  contest  with  them  for 
the  exercise  of  all  their  sacred  fimctions.  They  delighted  to  ex- 
pose the  ignorance  and  illiberality  of  the  Establishment,  and  to 
display  their  own  superior  attainments.  For,  that  they  were  su- 
perior to  their  opponents,  in  their  intellectual  attainments,  is  un- 
questionable f.  These  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  friars,  excited 
in  the  established  clergy  a  vindictive  animosity,  which  they 
vented  in  bitter  invectives  against  mendicity,  aimed  at  these  in^ 
truders,  in  ominous  predictions  of  their  speedy  downfall,  and  in 
the  most  injurious  and  even  romantic  caliunnies.  Nevertheless, 
the  populanty  of  the  friars  continued  to  rise.     *  The  religious 

*  part  of  the  public  poured  their  pecuniary  favours  on  the  new 

*  orders,  in  pr^erence  to  the  hierarchical  cnurch,  or  in  coiyunc- 
^  tion  with  it ;  and  from  this  liberality,  the  Dominicans  and 
^  Franciscans,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  became  rivals  to  the  Ea- 
^  tablishment  in  the  very  affluence  and  luxury  for  which  they  had 
^  so  unsparingly  reviled  it^  I  The  reflections  with  which  Mr. 
Turner  closes  tnis  section  of  his  History,  are  so  replete  with  sea- 
sonable instruction  and  admonition  in  reference  to  the  present 
times,  that  we  make  no  apolc^  for  transcriUng  them. 

*  The  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  afibrd  a  melan* 

*  choly  illustration  of  all  the  ill  e&cts  of  both  religious  and  po- 
^  litical  persecutions ;  and  as  violence  so  generally  ndls,  and  is  so 
^  often  pernicious  to  its  employers,  how  much  wiser  would  it  be, 

•  Tamer's  History  of  England,  Vol.  III.  4to.,  pp.  201,  2. 

t  '  When  we  recollect ',  remarks  Mr.  Turner,  '  that  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  a  Dominican,  and  that  all  the  great  schoolmen  arose 
frmn  the  mendicant  orders,  we  shall  immediately  perceive,  that  the 
triumph  of  mind  and  knowledge  was  indisputably  toeirs.  The  men- 
tal superiority  of  the  new  orders  naturally  resulted  from  the  fact,  that, 
becommg  the  most  popular  and  energetic,  the  intelligent  youth  of  the 
country  joined  their  scJiools  and  communities,  in  preference  to  the  less 
applauded  establishments.'    History  of  England,  III.  206, 

t  Ibid.  p.  203. 
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ID  the  unfortunate  periods  of  these  mental  collisions,  to  try  to 
separate  the  conscientious  from  the  interested ;  and  to  concede 
such  improvements  and  reforms  as  the  most  dispassioned  minds 
of  both  parties,  looking  only  at  truth,  reason,  and  utility,  and 
suspending  all  personal  considerations,  would  agree  to  be  wise 
and  necessary  !  Much  that  is  obsolete,  unimportant,  oflensive, 
or  injurious,  becomes  progressively  attached  to  all  Establish- 
ments ;  and  might  be  pruned  with  advantage  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  contemporaries.  Such  meliorations  would 
take  away  the  largest  portion  of  the  actual  grievances  and  per- 
nicious evils  which,  wnile  man  exists  as  he  is,  will  be  always 
arising  from  his  former  errors,  present  ignorance,  and  the  course 
of  time ;  and  which  no  one  ou^ht  to  wish  to  continue :  this  con- 
duct would  satisfy  and  tranqpllize  the  well  meaning  and  the 
sincere,  who,  amid  all  their  mistakes,  are  ever  the  great  bulwarks 
of  society,  and  are  those  whose  countenance  and  feeling  ^ve  the 
greatest  danger  to  public  clamour  and  political  opposition. 
While  these  are  kept  steady,  the  more  noisy  and  boisterous  will 
but  fret  and  fiime,  without  real  danger  or  effective  power.  To 
act  otherwise,  is  to  fight  the  battle  agunst  nature  and  provi- 
dence, two  adversaries  but  little  adverted  to,  yet  against  whose 
unceasing  agency,  although  governments,  hierarchies,  and  na- 
tions have  onen  struggled,  it  nas  been  but  to  be  defeated  with 
irreparable  discomfiture  and  annihilating  destruction.^  * 
Tne  civil  wars  between  the  Two  Roses,  suspended  for  a  while 
the  ecclesiastical  debate,  and  threw  back  England  into  compara- 
tive barbarism.  When  the  partial  spoliation  of  the  Church  took 
place,  it  came  not  from  the  Mendicant  Friars  or  their  adherents, 
but  from  the  Crown,  and  was  the  act  of  the  son  and  successor  of 
that  monarch  whom  the  clergy  had  harassed  with  repeated  con- 

Siracies.  The  Reformation  changed  the  character  of  the  strug- 
^  e  between  the  ^  possessioned  church  ^  and  those  who,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  rose  up  against  its  abuses  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  prelates.  The  controversy  between  the  Church  of  Elisa- 
beth and  the  Puritans,  resembled  that  which  had  preceded  the 
Reformation,  between  the  clergy  and  the  Lolhirds :  it  was  chiefly 
a  polemical  or  theological  warfare,  in  which  the  weaker  party 
were  stigmatised  and  persecuted  as  heretics.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Presbyterian  party, 
again,  was  partly  doctrinal,  partly  political :  it  was  a  contest  be- 
tween two  rival  communities  for  the  ascendancy,  neither  of  whom 
disclaimed  alliance  with  the  State.  Whereas  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  secular  clergy  and  the  mendicant  orders  involved  few 
points  of  theological  difference,  lying  between  different  orders  of 
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•  Turner,  Vol.  III.  pp.  231,  2. 
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*  the  conflict/  *  ^^^7  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sword,  perished  by  the  sword* 
We  live,  blessed  be  God,  in  wiser  times. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  mendicant  orders 
multiplied  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  of  the  Church.  At 
first,  angrily  discountenanced  by  the  established  clergy,  these 
iriars  were  left  to  endure  '  the  misenes  of  famine  and  the  oppres- 
^  sions  of  wealthy  power  \  But  ^  their  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
^  of  the  public,  and  the  moral  contrast  which  they  exhibited  be- 
^  tween  tneir  voluntary  poverty  and  humility,  and  the  pride  and 

*  luxury  of  the  monks  and  prevailing  clergy,^  continues  the  His* 
torian,  ^  soon  raised  them  to  high  veneration  and  importance.'* 
They  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  begin  a  steady  and  pertinacious 
attack  upon  the  established  clergy,  and  to  contest  with  them  for 
the  exercise  of  all  their  sacred  functions.  They  delighted  to  ex- 
pose the  ignorance  and  illiberality  of  the  Establishment,  and  to 
display  their  own  superior  attainments.  For,  that  they  were  su- 
perior to  their  opponents,  in  their  intellectual  attainments,  is  un- 
(|ue8tioiiable  f.  These  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  firiars,  excited 
in  the  established  clergy  a  vindictive  animosity,  which  they 
vented  in  bitter  invectives  against  mendicity,  aimed  at  these  in-> 
truders,  in  ominous  predictions  of  their  speedy  downfall,  and  in 
the  most  injurious  and  even  romantic  calumnies.  Nevertheless, 
the  populanty  of  the  friars  continued  to  rise.  *  The  religious 
^  part  of  the  public  poured  their  pecuniary  fiivours  on  the  new 

*  ciders,  in  praerence  to  the  hierarchical  cnurch,  or  in  conjunc- 
^  tion  with  it ;   and  from  this  liberality,  the  Dominicans  and 

*  Franciscans,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  became  rivals  to  the  Ea- 

*  taUishment  in  the  very  affluence  and  luxury  for  which  they  had 

*  so  unsparinglv  reviled  it**  ^  The  reflections  with  which  Mr. 
Turner  closes  this  section  of  his  History,  are  so  replete  with  sea- 
sonable instruction  and  admonition  in  reference  to  the  present 
times,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  transcriUng  them. 

*  The  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  afibrd  a  melan- 
^  choly  illustration  of  all  the  ill  effects  of  both  religious  and  po- 
^  litical  persecutions ;  and  as  violence  so  generally  fails,  and  is  so 
^  often  pernicious  to  its  employers,  how  much  wiser  would  it  be, 

•  Tamer's  History  of  England,  Vol.  III.  4to.,  pp.  201,  2. 

t  *  When  we  recollect  *,  remarks  Mr.  Turner,  '  that  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  a  Dominican,  and  that  all  the  great  schoolmen  arose 
firmn  the  mendicant  orders,  we  shall  immediately  perceive,  that  the 
triumph  of  mind  and  knowledge  was  indisputably  theirs.  The  men- 
tai  superiority  of  the  new  orders  naturally  resulted  from  the  fact,  that, 
beoommg  the  most  popular  and  energetic,  the  intelligent  youth  of  the 
country  joined  their  schools  and  communities,  in  preference  to  the  less 
applauded  establishments.'     History  of  England,  III.  206. 

t  Ibid.  p.  203. 
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Orders  of  the  fifteenth,  with  which  they  have  been  compared, 
they  stand  in  a  relation  to  the  Establishment  not  very  dissimilar. 
They  are  in  the  same  manner  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  people  ^  ;  they  exhibit  the  same  superiority  in 
mental  energy  as  well  as  religious  knowledge ;  and  tne  palpable 
and  unreformcd  abuses  of  the  Establishment  give  them  the  same 
advantage  that  the  grosser  abuses  of  darker  times  fiimished  to 
the  friars.  Angrily  discountenanced  and  bitterly  reviled  by  the 
established  clergy,  whose  true  interest  it  was  to  gain  them  over 
as  auxiliaries,  they  have  in  the  same  manner  rapidly  increased  in 
popularity  and  importance ;  till,  at  the  present  moment,  they  dis- 
pute with  the  Established  order,  the  palm  of  real  efficiency  as  the 
religious  instructors  of  the  nation.  And  the  parallel  mav  be  pur- 
sued still  further.  If  the  Establishment  be  destined  to  mil,  or  to 
undergo  a  second  confiscation  of  any  portion  of  its  revenues,  it 
will  not  be  owing  to  the  labours  of  these  dreaded  and  calumniated 
competitors.  If  the  hierarchy  should  persist  in  ^fighting  the 
^  battle  against  nature  and  providence  \  the  Dissenters,  as  a 
body,  have  nothing  more  that  they  need  do,  than  to  stand  by, 
and  watch  the  result.  The  Church  of  England  will  find  another 
Henry  VIII.,  much  sooner  than  another  Charles  Stuart. 

Such,  then,  is  the  relative  position  in  which  the  great  increase 
of  the  Dissenters  and  the  revival  of  religion  in  this  country  du- 
ring the  last  hundred  years,  have  placed  the  Established  and  the 
non-established  Churches.  A  century  ago,  the  Establishment 
was  every  where  predominant,  and  the  energies  of  Dissent  seemed 
to  be  fast  decaying ;  religion  was  at  the  same  time  visibly  on  the 
decline,  and  infidelity  rapidly  gaining  ground.  A  comparativdy 
small  proportion  of  the  population  received  the  ministrations  of 
religion  at  their  own  charge ;  for  the  old  Presbyterian  places  of 
worship  were  for  the  most  part  maintained  chiefly  by  endowments, 
or  by  the  contributions  of  a  few  opulent  citisens ;  and  thoiK^  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  were,  as  a  body,  possessed  of  consimiaMe 
wealth,  most  of  the  great  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  being  in 
their  liands,  as  well  as  no  small  share  of  the  commercial  capita), 
still,  the  total  amount  raised  by  the  several  communities  fer  the 
support  of  the  ministry  and  propagation  of  the  Grospet,  was,  we 
apprehend,  comparatively  small.  The  change  that  has  taken 
place,  whether  viewed  as  indicating  an  increase  of  national  wealth, 


*  '  Nor  was  he  (Wesley)  long  before  he  discovered  what  St.  Fran- 
cis and  his  followers  and  imitators  had  demonstrated  long  before,  that 
they  who  profess  poverty  for  conscience  sake,  and  trust  for  daily  bread 
to  the  religious  sympathy  which  they  excite,  will  find  it  as  surely  as 
Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  and  without  a  miracle/  Southey's  Wesley, 
Vol.  I.  p.  334. 
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or  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  new  spirit  that  has  rc-animated 
the  sluggish  masses  of  society,  is  surprisingly  great,  and,  to  a 
Christian  philanthropist,  a  source  of  high  satisfaction.  Let  it  be 
referred  in  any  degree  to  sectarian  ^  envy  and  strife'';  the 
Churchman  who  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  will  not  he- 
sitate to  adopt  his  noble  sentiment :  *  What  then,  notwithstand- 

•  ing  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in   truth,  Christ  is 

*  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.'  So 
it  is,  that  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  seven  or  eight  thousand  places 
of  worship  not  erected  by  the  Establishment,  or  supported  out  of 
its  ample  revenues ;  that  at  least  a  third,  probably  not  far  short 
of  half  of  those  who  attend  any  place  of  worship,  are  receiving 
the  ministrations  of  religion  at  their  own  cost,  and  supporting  a 
body  of  efficient  teachers  who  receive  nothing  out  of  the  State 
provision  ;  and  that  all  this  additional  apparatus  of  Scriptural  in- 
struction has  been  spontaneously  furnished  to  meet  the  religious 
wants  of  a  nation  that  was  fast  relapsing  into  heathen  ignorance. 
All  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  Establishment  ought  to  have 
done.  Scarcely  a  place  of  Dissenting  worship  has  been  erected 
where  there  was  not  a  previous  deficiency  of  what  is  called  church- 
room,  supposing  the  church  to  have  been  frequented  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  or,  if  there  was  room  in  the  Church, 
the  inefficiency  of  the  instructor  equally  called  for  a  remedy. 
But  add  the  whole  number  of  Dissenting  teachers,  of  all  deno- 
minations and  all  classed,  to  the  thousands  of  the  endowed  order, 
whatever  proportion  of  them  may  be  idle,  unacceptable,  incapable, 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  their  office  or  profession,  it  cannot  be  truly 
said,  that,  as  measured  by  the  wants  of  the  population,  there  is 
one  supernumerary.  Could  the  Establishment  undertake  to  em- 
ploy and  maintain  them  all  ? 

But  if,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  multiplication  of  Dissenting 
teachers  aiFords  ground  for  satisfaction,  there  is  another  consider- 
ation, too  generally  lost  sight  of,  which  tends  powerfully  to  allay 
any  feelings  bordering  upon  triumph,  and  which  ought  at  once  to 
suspend  either  the  boastings  or  the  animosities  of  party  zeal.  The 
progress  of  Methodism  assumes,  in  the  imposing  statement  of 
Mr.  Vevers,  the  character  of  a  magnificent  phenomenon.  In  less 
than  a  century,  one  man  has  become  a  thousand,  and  the  spiritual 
family  of  John  Wesley  has  swelled  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
One  million  of  British  subjects  have  been  provided  with  the  means 
of  religious  instruction  by  his  scheme ;  and  more  than  another 
million  may  be  assigned  to  the  Congregational  Dissenters.  But 
what  is  this,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the  growth  of  so- 
ciety during  the  same  interval  ?  In  the  year  1730,  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  under  six  millions  :  what  is  it  now  ? 
Upwards  of  sixteen  millions  and  a  half;  while  that  of  the  united 
kingdom  is  more  than  twenty-four  millions ;  so  that  a  small  pro- 
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portion  only  of  the  actual  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  po- 
pulation of  this  country,  has  been  appropriated,  as  it  were,  and 
{>rovided  for,  by  Methodism  and  Dissent.  Supposing  the  re- 
igious  wants  of  the  people  to  have  been  adequately  attended 
to  by  the  established  clergy  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  the  stationary  character  of  the  parochial  system 
would  have  rendered  it  wholly  incapable  of  kcepine  pace  with 
the  rapid  advance  of  population.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the 
actual  state  of  the  people,  and  of  the  Established  Church,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century, — '  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
^  totally  uneducated.  Christians  no  further  than  the  mere  cere- 
*  mony  of  baptism  could  make  them,  bein^  for  the  most  part  in 
^  a  state  of  heathen,  or  worse  than  heathen  ignorance  ^* ;  it  would 
seem  that  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  the  new  orders  of  labour- 
ers, all  the  additional  provision  and  exertion,  would  not  more 
than  suffice  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  had  the  numbers 
of  the  population  remained  the  same.  Even  then,  the  nation 
had  outgrown  its  institutions,  and  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  ir- 
religion  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate,  which  threatened  the 
dissolution  of  society.  If  this  was  the  case  with  a  population  of 
six  millions,  and  the  moral  wants  of  the  nation,  at  that  period, 
would  have  absorbed  the  total  amount  of  the  provision  now  cre- 
ated, we  have  still  the  whole  increase  of  the  population  to  pro- 
vide for.  That  is  to  say,  there  remain  upwards  of  ten  mil- 
lions who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  irreligion  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  means  of  instruction.  We  do  not 
suppose  this  to  be  literally  the  fact.  To  relieve  the  dark  conclu- 
sion, we  have  to  set  down  on  the  contra  side,  the  reformation 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  Established  Church,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  clergy,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  comma- 
nicated  from  the  pulpit,  the  additional  churches  and  chapek  of 
ease,  and  still  more,  the  increased  zeal  and  activity  which  multiply 
the  force  of  the  same  numbers,  and  the  universal  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  ; — all  referrible,  indeed,  to  the  impulse  which  the 
preaching  of  the  Methodists  imparted  to  the  public  mind,  but 
rendering  the  deficiency  left  to  be  supplied  less  overwhelining. 
Yet,  upon  the  most  favourable  calculation,  we  can  scarcely  assign 
to  the  Established  Church,  as  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  is  actually  receiving  its  instructions,  and  united  to  its  com- 
munion, more  than  between  four  and  five  millions*  We  shall  be 
thought,  by  some  readers,  to  have  even  over-rated  the  numbers 
belonging  to  the  Church. 

In  the  preceding  calculations,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
Soman  Catholics,  who  have,  in  England  and  Wales,  about  400 


•  Southt7'8  Life  of  Wesley,  Vol.  I.  p.  332. 
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trhapels,  and  may  be  considered  as  numbering,  perhaps,  half  a 
million  within  the  pale  of  their  communion.  Their  increase  has 
excited  alarm,  although  the  true  ground  of  alarm  has  been  over- 
looked, which  18  itself  the  cause  of  that  increase, — the  growth  of 
a  neglected  population. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  view  of  the  state  of  the  people  is  not 
more  melancholy  or  reproachful,  than  that  which  a  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer (whom  it  is  easy  to  recognize  as  Dr.  Southey)  has  given 
in  an  early  volume  of  that  Journal.  '  The  condition  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,^  says  the  Writer,  *  though  it  still  requires  improve- 
ment, has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  century ;  but 
the  effects  of  this  long  continued  evil  are  still  felt.  For  while 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  were  thought  insufficient,  the 
population  has  doubled  upon  those  means ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  the  populace  in  England  are  more  igno- 
rant of  their  religious  duties,  than  they  are  in  any  other  Christian 
country.*  **  It  would  make  any  true  Christian*'s  heart  bleed  to 
think,^  says  Bishop  Croft,  "  how  many  thousand  poor  souls 
there  are  in  this  land,  that  have  no  more  knowledge  of  God  than 
heathens.  Thousands  of  the  mendicant  condition  never  come 
to  church,  and  are  never  looked  after  by  any  ;  likewise  thousands 
of  mean  husbandry  men  that  do  come  to  church,  understand  no 
more  of  the  sermon  than  brutes.  Perchance  in  their  infancy, 
some  of  them  learned  a  little  of  their  Catechism  ;  that  is,  they 
could,  like  parrots,  say  some  broken  pieces,  but  never  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  one  line ;  but  afterwards,  as  they  grow  up 
to  be  men,  grow  more  babes  in  religion,  so  ignorant  as  scarce  to 
know  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  are  admitted  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord'^s  Supper,  before  they  are  able  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  Tims  it  is  generally  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  city  almost  as  bad ;  partly  for  the  reason 
before  specified,  and  partly  by  reason  the  number  in  many  pa- 
rishes is  greater  than  anyone  pastor  can  have  a  due  care  of;  he 
cannot  know  half  the  names  or  faces  of  them,  much  less  their 
faults  and  behaviour,  which  is  requisite  that  he  may  both  in- 
struct and  reprove  when  there  is  need.'''  At  this  day,  the  case 
is  worse  than  when  the  good  Bishop  of  Hereford  thus  repre^ 
sented  it :  the  increase  of  population,  were  there  no  other  cause, 
would  unavoidably  have  made  it  worse.  But  we  must  also  re- 
gard the  growth  of  large  towns  during  the  last  threescore  years ; 
the  progress  of  manufactures ;  and  the  vices  which,  unhappily, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  generate,  feed,  and  foster.  Thus, 
even  in  the  natural  course  of    things,  darkness  has,  in  this 

*  To  this  remark,  we  cannot  subscribe,  unless  we  take  religious  du- 
ties in  a  very  general  sense,  as  including  the  rites  and  ceremonials  of 
all  that  passes  for  religion  in  other  countries. 
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*  reFpect,  been  giinmg  upr.n  ligliU  just  as  veeds  and  bramMes 

*  spread  themselves,  ▼nen  cujiivation  is  neglected.     And  what  is 

*  to  l>e  locked  ft»r,  if.  vhile  i«e  hare  been  remiss  in  sowing  good 

*  seed,  the  enemy  ha^  continued  to  sow  tares,  with  that  pestilent 

*  activirv'  bv  which  mischievous  and  malignant  natures  are  dis- 

*  tinguished, — ^what,  indeed,  but  mch  an  increase  of  psuperism, 

*  profiigacv,  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  as  that  to  which  the  poor- 

*  rates  and  the  courts  of  law  at  this  time  bear  fiigbtful  and  for- 

*  midable  testimony  '"• 

AVe  should  exoet-dingly  despise  ourselves,  we  should  feel  guiltj 
before  God.  if.  as  Dissenters,  we  could  derive  the  slightest  con- 
scious pleasure  from  anv  controversial  advantage  afifbrded  by  thi^ 
exposure  of  the  insuffidencv — the  failure  of  the  Establishment, 
as  a  scheme  cf  puMic  instructioD.  We  put  entirely  out  of  our 
consideration  at  press's t.  t::e  que5ti:>n  whether  the  £stablishcd 
Church  is  a  national  bencnt  or  the  contrary, — in  other  words, 
whether  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State  works 
most  for  or  against  religion  and  knowledge ;  and  we  ask,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  partizans,  but  because  the  reflection  has  deeply  im- 
pressed our  own  minds.  What  would  have  been  the  state  of  the 
country  at  this  moment,  but  for  the  ^  relipous  militia  %  the  annr 
of  volunteers,  rather,  whom  Dissent  and  Methodism  haTe  raised, 
taught*  marshalled,  and  distributed  over  the  whole  field  of  spi- 
ritual contest  ?  The  Churchman  is  apt  to  view  all  this  auxiliary 
force  as  that  of  an  antagonist.  Thus,  this  same  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer, deploring  the  abolition  of  the  regular  orders  at  the  Re- 
formation, says :  '  We  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  and  perhaps  shall 

*  one  day  feel  yet  more  severely,  the  evil  consequences  of  having 

*  disbanded  the  whole  auxili^^r}'  f.>rce  of  the  church,  who  did  for 

*  it.  what  the  Methodises  and  other  proselyting  sectaries  are  now 

*  doing  a^ainat  it ;  and  performed  duties  which  the  parochial 

*  clergy  have  never  been  numerous  enough  to  discharge  in  all 

*  places,  had  the  zeal  in  everj-  case  existed,  and  which,  however 

*  loalous.  it  is  not  ^xtssible  that  they  should  discharge  in  populous 

*  places.^  Dr.  Southey  might  have  learned  from  his  friend  Sha- 
nm  Tumer^s  valuable  History*,  that  tlie  auxiliary  force  he  speaks 
of,  was  much  more  employed  in  direct  warfare  upon  the  Establish- 
ment, than  any  that  is  now  in  operation; — that  the  Friars  did 
inuch  more  oi^aimt  the  Church,  as  a  secular  system,  and  less /or 
it,  than  all  the  ^  sectarian  teachers*  of  the  present  day  put  toge- 
ther. ^  Rut  he  is  right  in  deploring  the  oversight,  or  worse  than 
oversight,  which  dislwinded  inat  groat  body  of  popular  teachers, 
while  no  effort  was  made  to  supply  their  place  with  an  order  of 
Protestant  itinerants ;  ever}*  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  co- 


•  Quarterly  Rcvjch-,  Vol  XIX.  p.  W. 
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operate  ^rith  the  secular  clergy,  or  to  supply  thoir  lack  of  service, 
by  a  popular  ministry,  local  or  itinerant,  having  been,  on  the  con- 
trary, sedulously,  contemptuously,  and  cruelly  discountenanced 
and  repressed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  from  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth  till  now. 

We  repeat  the  question,  then  i  In  what  state  as  a  nation  should 
we  now  be,  with  sixteen  millions  of  people,  but  for  the  progress  of 
Dissent  and  Methodism,  and  all  that  they  have  achieved,  both  by 
their  direct  and  their  indirect  operation,  separately,  conjointly 
with  the  Church,  and  by  the  reform  and  rc-animation  produced 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Establishment  ?  All  that  has  been  done 
by  them,  has  been  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  fabric  of  society 
from  dissolution  and  ruin.  It  has  been  little  more  than  a  con- 
vulsive effort  of  self-defence  against  the  impending  danger  from 
immorality  and  vice.  Extraordinary  as  have  been  the  exertions 
made  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion, they  have  been  scarcely  adequate  to  counteract  the  disorga- 
nizing and  demoralizing  agencies  that  have  been  simultaneously 
at  work.  But  for  these,  the  growth  of  pauperism  and  crime  would 
have  reached  a  height  which  the  Established  Church  would  have 
been  far  too  feeble  to  contend  against,  although  backed  by  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  ;  and  it  is  our  deliberate  conviction,  that  to 
the  moral  effects  of  the  exertions  of  the  Dissenters,  the  Church  of 
England  is  mainly  indebted,  not  only  for  her  revival,  but  for  her 
preservation.  If  they  cannot  expect  the  gratitude  of  the  Church 
for  so  unintended  a  benefit,  they  are  not  tne  less  deserving  of  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  their  country  at  large.  When  shall  the 
time  come,  that  our  country  shall  be  a  dearer  name  to  all  parties 
than  *  our  church**  ? 

Mr.  Vevers  has  confined  his  eulogy  to  the  doings  of  Metho- 
dism ;  and  we  shall  not  be  suspected,  we  hope,  of  any  strong  par- 
tiality for  that  modification  of  Dissenterism,  if  we  cite  from  his 
pages  a  few  paragraphs  in  illustration  of  the  national  importance 
of  that  useful  order  of  Christian  teachers. 

'  The  great  importance  of  village  preachings  and  the  national  benefits 
arising  from  the  combined  labours  of  the  Pastors  and  teachers  of  the 
Methodists^  will  be  apparent,  if  we  advert  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual state  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  Methodism  does,  and  does  not,  obtain.  This  has  been 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  recent  events  in  the  southern  counties, 
when  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  same  portion  of  society  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  nation.  Let  a  comparison  be  instituted  between 
the  operatives  and  labourers,  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and  the  same  classes  of  society  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire ; 
and  the  efficiency  and  national  importance  of  Methodism  aWII  be  de- 
monstrated. In  the  southern  counties,  incendiarism  has  been  alarm- 
ingly prevalent.  Instances  of  the  ignorance  of  the  population  of  those 
counties,  might  be  adduced  in  abundance,  from  the  disclosures  which 
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were  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the  '^  Special  Commission.**  I  assume 
it  as  a  fact,  that  provision  had  been  made,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
been  made,  for  the  moral  cultivation  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  counties ;  or  they  had  been  ^^  blindly  overlooked 
by  the  State,  and  scandalously  neglected  by  the  Church."  I  am  not 
aware,  that  more  had  been  done  by  the  State  and  the  Church,  for  the 
northern,  than  for  the  southern  counties.  It  is  therefore  presumable, 
that,  as  far  as  the  State  and  Church  are  concerned,  the  inhabitants  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Lincolnshire,  would  have  been  as  ignorant 
as  the  same  classes  of  society  in  the  South.  They  would  have  been  in 
a  much  worse  conditioh ;  the  population  being  much  more  dense  in 
manufacturing,  than  in  agricultural  districts,  their  intercourse  is  more 
easy,  and  their  habits  more  demoralizing.  Now  what  are  the  facts, 
as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  people,  and  the  prevalence 
of  Methodism,  in  the  South,  and  North  of^  England  ?  In  1823,  the 
Pastors  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
were  sixty-nine ;  and  the  members  were  (computing  according  to  the 
amount  of  population,  as  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  for 
1821,)  in  the  proportion  of  one,  to  twenty-one,  of  the  whole  population. 
In  the  East  Riding,  the  Pastors  were  sixteen ;  and  the  members  in 
the  proportion  of  one,  to  thirty.  In  the  North  Riding,  the  Pastors 
were  eighteen;  and  the  members  as  one,  to  twenty -three.  In  Lanca^ 
shire,  the  Pastors  were  forty-eight ;  and  the  members  as  one,  to  Jifly* 
In  Lincolnshire,  the  Pastors  were  thirty-six  ;  and  the  members  as  one, 
to  twenty-three.  But  in  Kent,  the  Pastors  were  twenty-four ;  and 
the  members  as  one,  to  sixty-Jive.  In  Hampshire,  the  Pastors  were 
ten  ;  and  the  members  as  one,  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two!  And  in 
Sussex,  the  Pastors  were  seven  ;  and  the  members  as  one,  to  two  hun-- 
dred  and  eleven  !  I  These  are  stubborn  facts,  the  force  of  which  no  rea- 
soning can  elude.  They  speak  volumes,  in  establishing  the  efficiency 
and  importance  of  Methodism.  The  recent  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
the  consequent  want  of  employment,  was  not  local,  but  general.  The 
labouring  classes  in  the  North,  were  in  a  state  of  greater  destitution 
than  their  fellow  countrymen  in  the  South  of  England.  It  was  em- 
phatically remarked,  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing of  the  facts,  that  the  incendiaries  were  not  in  a  state  of  tempoml 
destitution.  But  how  striking  was  the  difference  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  counties  !  It  was  declared  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  York- 
shire, when  applied  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, respecting  the  augmentation  of  the  military  force  in  the  County, 
that,  so  far  was  this  from  being  necessary,  he  had  such  confidence  m 
the  intelligence  and  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the 
military  might  be  withdrawn  !  And  the  result  proved  that  his  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced.  While  the  inhabitants  in  Sussex  were  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement  and  dreadful  alarm,  the  inhabitants  of 
Yorkshire,  were  reposing  in  domestic  security.  How  is  this  difference 
in  the  state  of  things  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  distress  was  greater 
in  Yorkshire,  than  in  Sussex.  The  population,  much  more  dense. 
The  facilities  for  spreading  "  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death,"  were 
much  greater.  The  instigators  to  mischief,  had  greater  inducements 
to  visit  the  North,  than  the  South.     The  experiment  was  tried.     The 
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A  instigator  to  ihoendiarism^  did  visit  the  North,  and  lecture  the 
ace ;  and  if  he  did  not  instigate  them  to  acts  of  rapine  and  mis« 
it  may  fairly  be  areued,  that  this  did  not  arise  from  any  disin- 
ion  on  his  part^  but  because  he  discovered,  that  the  inhabitants 
too  intelligent,  to  be  prompted  by  a  man  whose  soul  must  be  as 
f  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  as  his  principles  are  demon- 
rely  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  man.  Foiled  in  his  efforto 
dte  disaffection  in  the  North,  he  returned  to  the  South,  and 
y  afterwards  delivered  his  lecture  at  Battle,  in  Sussex ;  and  there 
I,  that  incendiarism  commenced ;  and  ona  of  the  wretched  dupes 
18  unprincipled  demagogue,  subBcquently  declared,  when  under 
loe  of  death,  that  it  was  at  that  lecture  ne  was  instigated  to  in- 
he  property  of  his  neighbour,  which  \edt  him  to  terminate  his 
y  career  at  the  gallows.  If  such  an  attempt  to  instigate  to  acts 
endiarism,  had  been  made  in  a  company  of  labourers,  in  any  part 
rkshire,  collected  indiscriminately  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets, 
leartless  instigator  would  have  been  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
ledes ;  his  advice  would  have  been  indignantly  rejected,  and  the 
bouring  property  would  have  been  secure.  The  wizard  used  the 
,  bat  the  spell  was  broken.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
ly,  from  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  more  ge- 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  moral  and  religious 
g8«  And  though  I  am  not  blind  to  the  laudable  and  successful 
ions  of  other  denominations,  yet,  I  deem  it  no  breach  of  candour, 
1  betraying  any  undue  partiality  for  that  system  of  doctrine  and 
line  to  which  I  am  conscientiously  attached,  and  which  I  regard 
nrding  more  varied  and  efficient  facilities  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
nth,  than  any  other  religious  system  in  practical  operation,  when 
w  it,  that  the  prevalence  of  Methodism  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
of  Methodism  in  Sussex,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
nae  difference  in  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  religious  prin- 
I  of  the  operative  classes  in  the  two  counties. 
here  are  collateral  causes  co-operating  with  the  mental  d^rada- 
rf  the  labourers  of  Sussex,  tending  to  produce  disaffection  and 
y  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  The  system  of  paying  the 
I  of  the  honest  labourer,  partly  from  the  Parochial  rates,  and  thus 
ling  that  spirit  of  manly  independence  which  ought  to  be  che- 
l  by  every  genuine  patriot,  and  actually  reducing  the  labouring 
a  to  a  state  of  debasing  pauperism,  merits  unmitigated  and  uni- 
I  reprobation.  This  iniquitous  and  impolitic  system  of  remunera- 
■0  prevalent  in  the  South,  proves  that  the  lordly  masters  of  the 
rers,  are  as  much  opposed  to  their  temporal  comfort,  as  they  are 
sir  religious  instruction.  Such  a  state  of  thraldom  would  not  be 
ited  in  the  North ;  and  ought  not  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  South. 
labourers  themselves,  in  the  North,  would  not  only  spurn  at  such 
:em  of  remuneration  with  manly  and  merited  indignation,  but  the 
nrs,  also,  would  generally  abhor  such  a  method  of  payment.  They, 
U  as  their  work-people,  have,  in  innumerable  instances,  partici- 
.  in  the  beneficent  and  elevating  spirit  of  Methodism.  Happy 
1  it  have  been  for  the  masters  as  well  as  the  labourers,  if  the  same 
had  been  more  generally  prevalent  in  the  South. 
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were  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the  '^  Special  Commission.**  I  assume 
it  as  a  factj  that  provision  had  been  made,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
been  made,  for  the  moral  cultivation  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  counties ;  or  they  had  been  "  blindly  overlo(^ed 
by  the  State^  and  scandalously  neglected  by  the  Church."  I  am  not 
aware,  that  more  had  been  done  by  the  State  and  the  Church,  for  the 
northern,  than  for  the  southern  counties.  It  is  therefore  presumable, 
that,  as  far  as  the  State  and  Church  are  concerned,  the  inhabitants  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Lincolnshire,  would  have  been  as  ignorant 
as  the  same  classes  of  society  in  the  South.  They  would  have  been  in 
a  much  worse  conditioh ;  the  population  being  much  more  dense  in 
manufacturing,  than  in  agricultural  districts,  their  intercourse  is  more 
easy,  and  their  habits  more  demoralizing.  Now  what  are  the  facts, 
as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  people,  and  the  prevalence 
of  Methodism,  in  the  South,  and  North  of  England  ?  In  1823,  the 
Pastors  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire, 
were  sixty-nine ;  and  the  members  were  (computing  according  to  the 
amount  of  population,  as  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  for 
1821,)  in  the  proportion  of  oney  to  twenitf-one,  of  the  whole  population. 
In  the  East  Riding,  the  Pastors  were  sixteen ;  and  the  members  in 
the  proportion  of  one^  to  thirty.  In  the  North  Riding,  the  Pastors 
were  eighteen;  and  the  members  as  one,  to  twenty-three.  In  Lanca- 
shire, the  Pastors  were  forty-eight;  and  the  members  as  one,  to  Jifty- 
In  Lincolnshire,  the  Pastors  were  thirty-six  ;  and  the  members  as  one, 
to  twenty-three*  But  in  Kent,  the  Pastors  were  twenty-four ;  and 
the  members  as  one,  to  sixty-Jive,  In  Hampshire,  the  Pastors  were 
ten  ;  and  the  members  as  one,  to  one  hundred  and  forty 'two  I  And  in 
Sussex,  the  Pastors  were  seven  ;  and  the  members  as  one,  to  two  hun^ 
dred  and  eleven  !  I  These  are  stubborn  facts,  the  force  of  which  no  rea- 
soning can  elude.  They  speak  volumes,  in  establishing  the  efficiency 
and  importance  of  Methodism.  The  recent  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
the  consequent  want  of  employment,  was  not  local,  but  generaL  The 
labouring  classes  in  the  North,  were  in  a  state  of  greater  destitution 
than  their  fellow  countrymen  in  the  South  of  England.  It  was  em- 
phatically remarked,  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing of  the  facts,  that  the  incendiaries  were  not  in  a  state  of  temporal 
destitution.  But  how  striking  was  the  difference  between  the  Nortnern 
and  Southern  counties  !  It  was  declared  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  York- 
shire, when  applied  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, respecting  the  augmentation  of  the  military  force  in  the  County, 
that,  so  far  was  this  from  being  necessary,  he  had  such  confidence  m 
the  intelligence  and  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the 
military  might  be  w]thdra\vn  !  And  the  result  proved  that  his  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced.  While  the  inhabitants  in  Sussex  were  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement  and  dreadful  alarm,  the  iiihabitants  of 
Yorkshire,  were  reposing  in  domestic  security.  How  is  this  difference 
in  the  state  of  things  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  distress  was  greater 
in  Yorkshire,  than  in  Sussex.  The  population,  much  more  dense. 
The  facilities  for  spreading  "  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death,"  were 
much  greater.  The  instigators  to  mischief,  had  greater  inducements 
to  visit  the  North,  than  the  South.     The  experiment  was  tried.     The 
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the  Conference  in  1793^  similar  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
were  avowed^  in  the  address  to  the  members  of  the  Societies.'  .... 

'  At  a  later  period^  when  a  political,  if  not  revolutionary,  mania  had 
affected  almost  all  classes  of  society,  and  when,  in  the  madness  of  their 
folly,  the  infatuated  populace  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  were 
instigated^  by  unprincipled  demagogues,  to  acts  of  devastation,  de- 
structive of  tne  property  of  their  neighbours  and  employers,  the  hold 
which  Methodism  had  upon  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  popu- 
lation, was  seized  by  the  Pastors  with  patriotic  avidity,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  domestic  peace  of  the  county,  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom,  and  counteracting  the  pestiferous  influence  of  those 
men  who  prompted  others  to  acts  of  sedition  and  rebellion.  At  this 
season,  (lol2,)  the  Pastors  of  Methodism,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
at  their  annual  Conference  held  in  Leeds,  though  "  men's  hearts  were 
feuling  them  for  fear,"  from  that  system  of  intimidation  which  was  too 
successfully  prevalent,  addressed  their  Societies  in  the  foUo^ving 
terms :— '^  We  must  now  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  benefits 
with  which  we  are  favoured,  to  the  consideration  of  a  state  of  society 
which  has  existed,  and  we  fear  still  exists,  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties.  We  look  at  the  principles  which  have  given  birth  to  this 
state  of  things  with  the  utmost  horror  ;  principles  which  are  alike  dc" 
structive  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor  and  the  rich.  And  although  we 
are  well  assured,  that  our  Societies  are  uncontaminated  with  that  spirit 
of  insubordination,  violence,  and  cruelty  which  has  caused  so  much 
distress  and  misery,  yet  wc  cannot  but  dread  the  operation  of  its  in- 
sidious and  infectious  nature,  and  the  speciousness  with  which  it  aims 
to  seduce  the  credulous  and  simple.  \Ve,  therefore,  as  faithful  Minis- 
ters, cannot  refrain  from  sounding  a  solemn  alarm,  lest  any  of  our  dear 
people  should  be  drawn  away  by  the  dissimulation  of  evil  disposed 
men.  We  proclaim  loudly  and  earnestly,  '  Fear  the  Lord  and  the 
King ;  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change.'  '"•... 

'  It  is  well  known,  that  the  emissaries  of  sedition  and  infidelity, 
have  very  assiduously  and  extensively  called  to  their  aid  the  power  of 
the  press ;  and  by  the  circulation  of  Tracts  and  cheap  publications, 
have  done  much  to  demoralize  the  people.  The  friends  of  Christianity, 
and  the  supporters  of  civil  government  and  social  order,  have  done 
much  to  counteract  the  influence  of  such  mischievous  publications,  by 
an  extensive  distribution  of  Religious  Tracts,  inculcating  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  honour  of  the  King.  In  this  department  of  Christian  la- 
bour, the  Methodists  have  shared  the  toil,  and  have  cheerfully  supplied 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  pious  and  patriotic  warfare.  With  a  re- 
gularity, and  to  an  extent  unequalled  by  their  pious  coadjutors  of 
other  denominations,  they  have>  with  a  liberal  hand,  scattered  abroad 
the  seeds  of  divine  truth ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  tracts,  many 
*'  souls  have  been  saved  from  death,  and  a  multitude  of  sins  have  been 
prevented."  The  system  generally  acted  upon  among  the  Methodists, 
18,  not  that  of  giving,  but  lending  tracts.  This  mode  of  circulation 
recommends  itself  to  general  adoption,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
economy,  but  because  of  the  collateral  advantages  with  which  it  is 
connected.  It  secures,  so  far  as  human  influence  can  secure,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Tract,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  contents.     The  regular  visits 
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of  the  distributors  have  an  influence  upon  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
people.  Cleanliness  is  frequently  proauced ;  the  wicked  are  reproved 
and  admonished ;  the  aged  and  infirm  become  the  subjects  of  religious 
instruction ;  the  Sabbath  is  hallowed  in  habitations  where  it  had  been 
previously  profaned ;  and  many  who  have  from  their  early  days  been 
estranged  from  the  house  of  prayer^  have  been  induced  to  frequent  the 
sanctuary.  These  are  facts  and  not  fictions  ;  and  there  are  many  living 
witnesses  of  their  truths  associated  with  Methodism,  who  are  '^  walking 
in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless." 

'  It  would  be  an  inexplicable  enigma,  at  variance  'with  all  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  to  suppose,  that 
the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  avowed  in  the  pastoral  ad- 
dresses of  the  Conference  to  the  Societies,  and  the  principles  of  piety 
inculcated  in  the  Tracts  which  are  distributed,  have  haa  no  influence 
upon  the  moral  habits  of  the  people,  and  have  not  contributed  to  the 
welfare  and  stability  of  the  nation.  Could  such  sentiments,  avowed 
in  such  a  seasonable  manner,  at  such  critical  periods  of  national  agi- 
tation, fail  to  produce  the  most  important  practical  results  ?  Could 
such  a  body  of  men  as  the  Methodist  IMinisters,  have  pastoral  inter- 
course with  the  societies  and  congregations,  in  the  immense  number  of 
hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities  into  which  Methodism  has  been 
introduced,  without  counteracting,  by  their  prayers,  persuasions,  and 
practice,  the  doctrines  of  sedition  which  were  so  assiduously  dissemi- 
nated in  every  part  of  the  country  by  disaffected  and  unprincipled 
men  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  powerful  and  pervading  influence  of 
Methodism,  obtained,  not  by  the  countenance  of  the  rich,  the  smiles  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  approbation  of  the  nobles,  but  positively  in  spite  of 
their  frowns  and  opposition,  no  physical  force  could  have  prevented 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  blood,  by  which  our  country  would  have  been 
disgraced  and  deluged  at  various  critical  seasons  of  national  agitation. 
Methodism  has  done  much  for  the  poor.  It  has  done  much  for  the 
rich.  It  has  most  efficiently  contributed  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  moral  glory  of  the  na- 
tion.'   pp.  96 — 109. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  continue  the  extract,  or  to  ad- 
vert to  the  influence  exerted  by  Methodism  in  the  melioration  of 
Ireland.  But  we  must  transcribe  one  sentence,  which  speaks 
volumes. 

'  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  only  portion 
of  the  Irish  population  who  have  not  mixed  in  the  agitations  by  which 
that  portion  of  the  empire  has  been  blighted,  have  been  the  Societies 
connected  ^vith  Methodism  and  the  evangelical  Dissenters.'    p.  111. 

Whether  the  evangelical  Dissenters  have  rivalled  or  fallen 
short  of  the  Methodists  in  their  zeal,  their  activity,  and  their 
success,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned  to  ascertain.  They 
have  not  been  idle ;  their  resources  are  at  least  equal ;  and  the 
average  qualifications  of  their  ministers,  it  must  be  allowed,  are 
of  a  higher  character.     Their  national  importance  will  hardly  be 
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estimated,  by  either  the  politician  or  the  ecclesiastical  partizan,  as 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Wesley  an  body  ;  and  when  this  is  thrown 
into  the  same  scale,  the  opposite  one  will  scarcely  exhibit  a  very 
predominating  weight.  So  great  is  the  separate  importance  of  Me- 
thodism and  of  evangelical  Dissent,  that  the  influence  of  neither 
could  be  spared,  without  the  most  imminent  danger  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  State.  But,  when  we  compare  what  they  have 
achieved  with  the  immense  work  that  remains  to  be  done,  we  can* 
not  so  boldly  affirm  as  many  have  ventured  to  do,  that  the  non- 
established  communities,  depending  absolutely  on  voluntary  ex- 
ertions and  contributions  for  support,  would  have  been  able  to  do, 
or  are  likely  to  be  soon  able  to  do,  the  entire  work  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. As  this  is  a  point  upon  which  we  run  some  risk  of 
having  our  misgivings  imputed  to  that  trimming  and  time- 
serving, or  tenderness  for  the  Church,  with  which  we  Eclectic 
Reviewers  have  of  late  been  charged  in  certain  quarters,  we 
must  cautiously  approach  the  subject  under  the  shelter  of  some 
popular  authorities. 

*  The  testimony  of  history  \  remarks  the  late  Rev.  J.  Ballantyne, 
in  his  "  Comparison  of  Established  and  Dissenting  Churches'"*, 

'  seems  unfavourable  to  the  general  success  of  the  voluntary  system, 
how  beneficial  soever  it  may  be  on  a  limited  scale.  The  primitive 
Church,  for  near  three  hundred  years,  acted  under  this  system ;  and^ 
all  things  considered,  her  success  was  certainly  extensive  ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe  she  had  the  means  of  instructing  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  tiU  established  by  law  in  the  days  of  Cc^istantinc. 
The  same  remark  is  still  more  obviously  applicable  to  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation.  The  zeal  and  talents  of  the  Reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  have  never  been  surpassed ;  and  the  energy  of  their 
characters  bore  down  before  it  every  opposition ;  but,  until  their 
churches  were  established  by  law,  they  never  were  able,  and  never 
pretended  to  be  able,  to  afford  instruction  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people The  principle  on  which  the  voluntary  system  is  found- 

•  This  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared,  anonymously,  in 
1823,  was  reviewed  in  the  xxth  Volume  of  our  former  Series,  p.  350. 
It  now  appears  in  an  enlarged  form,  with  the  name  of  its  Author, 
(since  deceased,)  whose  treatise  on  the  Human  Mind  was  reviewed  in 
our  last  volume.  (Aug.  1831.)  Shrewd,  ingenious,  able,  and  consci- 
entiously persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  views,  he  has  produced  a 
volume  which  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  exclusive  favourers 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  who  would  find  it  difiicult  to  evade 
the  force  of  many  of  his  reasonings.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  sorry 
to  notice  in  the  first  edition,  and  regret  to  see  preserved  in  the  present, 
an  occasional  boldness  and  broadness  of  assertion,  a  harshness  and  ve- 
hemence of  language,  and  an  im&irness  of  reasoning,  quite  unsuitable 
to  a  philosophical  work ;  and  many  of  the  Author's  statements  and 
fliguments,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  refute. 
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ed,  has  never  yet  obtained  a  fiur  trial.  If  the  primitiTe  Clmrch  ever 
entertained  the  idea  of  erangelising  the  world  under  the  plan  of  vo- 
luntary association,  she  certainly  did  not  adhere  to  it ;  for  no  aoaner 
did  an  opportunity  occur,  than  it  was  entirely  abandoned.  The 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  never  had  the  moat  distant  intendoQ  d 
adhering  to  it ;  for  their  great  object  was,  to  be  connected  with  the 
State ;  and  most  of  our  present  tviluntary  Churches  were,  till  Terr 
lately^  merely  supplements  to  theNState  religion,  and  quietly  wor- 
shipped God  m  their  own  wny,  withouWttempting  any  efficient  scheme 
for  instructing  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Independents,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  aiFord  the  only  considerable  exception  to  these  remarks ;  and 
their  mode  of  procedure  seems  rather  too  oisj^inted  for  an  undertaking 
which  obviously  requires  the  most  systematic  iftid  perserering  energr. 
'  The  voluntary  system  can  obviously  succeed  to  a  veiy  oonsideralile 
extent.  In  this  observation,  we  pay  very  little  heed,  either  to  the  de- 
ductions of  theory  or  the  records  of  ancient  history,  but  to  what  is  en- 
titled to  far  more  confidence — existing  realities.  It  is  nseless  to  al- 
lege, tliat  not  one  of  the  present  denominations  of  Free  Cbiurches 
could  give  instruction  to  tne  whole  population.  There  is  no  reasun 
thut  it  should ;  nor,  until  more  correct  views  of  the  principles,  and 
laws,  and  constitution  of  the  Church  shall  generally  prevail,  would  it 
be  even  desirable  that  it  should.  In  the  progress  of  society,  and  the 
advancement  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge,  toe  Free  Churches  that  are 
substantially  in  the  wrong,  if  they  will  not  reform,  will  gradually  die 
out ;  those  that  are  substantially  in  the  right,  will  gradually  improve, 
and  bcc4imc  more  and  more  assimilated  to  each  other,  till,  at  last,  thev 
unite  together.  And  then  will  be  the  time  for  one  party — ^if  party  it 
may  be  called— to  instruct  the  whole  population.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  have  not  to  inquire,  what  one  party  can  do,  but  what  they  can  all 
do,  taken  together ;  and  though  it  is  not  a  century  since  any  consider- 
able number  of  them  had  a  being,  (for,  a  century  agp,  there  were, 
comparatively  spcalting,  but  few  Free  Churches,)  though  none  of  them 
set  out  witli  any  preconcerted  plan  to  instruct  the  whole  popnlatioo, 
and  though  they  have  all  along  very  seriously  opposed  one  another ; 
yet,  by  the  more  vitality  of  the  spirit  which  animates  them,  they  have 
already  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  instruction  to  at  least  one 
tliird  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population.  This  does  not  look  like 
great  want  of  efficiency.'     Ballantj^ne,  pp.  257 — 260. 

The  admissions  comprised  in  this  Writer's  fervent  eulogy  upon 
the  voluntar}'  system,  are  certainly  of  an  extraordinaiy  kind,  and, 
had  they  appcareil  in  our  pages,  could  not  have  failed  to  draw 
down  upon  our  devoted  heads  the  thunders  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Society.  That  the  voluntary  system  can  succeed  to  a  consider- 
able extent, — that  it  possesses  very  high  efficiency  as  fiir  as  it  ffoes, 
is  what  few  of  the  advocates  of  Establishments  would  think  of  dis- 
puting :  the  facts  are  so  plain,  that  it  would  be  pure  absurdity  to 
contest  the  position.  That  it  would  have  been  adeauate  to  the 
wants,  and  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  varying  circumstances 
of  society,  in  all  past  ages,  neither  the  records  of  history  nor  the 
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dictates  of  common  sense  allow  us  to  suppose.  As  the  principle 
'  has  never  ^et  obtained  a  fair  trial,^  experience  can  supply  no 
certain  criterion.  To  infer  from  its  partial  success,  its  universal 
efficiency  in  a  regenerated  state  of  society,  is  not  unreasonable ; 
but,  though  this  may  be  a  true  hypothesis,  it  stands  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  truths  which  have  yet  to  become  facts,  and  which, 
till  then,  remain  probable,  and  not  proved. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  voluntary  system  ?  Mr.  Ballantyne 
seems  in  some  places  to  identify  it  exclusively  with  *  Dissenting 
^  Churches,^  although  it  is  the  system  which  equally  maintains 
the  Romish  orders  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  Romish  Church,  in 
countries  where  Popery  is  not  established.  The  efficiency  of  the 
voluntary  system  was  shewn,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  raising 
up  and  supporting  the  Mendicant  orders ;  and  it  is  now  marvel- 
lously displaying  its  vital  energies  in  maintaining  the  Irish  priest- 
hood, whose  ascendancy  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the  endowed  and 
opulent  order  of  established  clergy.  Even  the  Established 
Chiurches  themselves,  this  Writer  justly  remarks,  *  act  partially 
^  under  the  principles  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  always  with 

*  success.  Their  chapels  of  ease  are  all  supported  on  the  prin- 
'  ciple  of  voluntary  contribution,  and  yet  they  seldom  fail.'  * 
But,  while  this  fact  illustrates  the  efficiency  and  prevalence  of 
the  voluntary  system,  it  proves  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  so 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  Establishments,  as  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  since  it  is  thus  capable  of  coalescing  and  blending  with  it. 

The  principle  of  voluntary  contribution  is  (strictly  speaking) 
opposed,  not  simply  to  State  Establishments,  but  to  private  en- 
dowments ;  and  those  are  at  least  consistent  reasoners,  who  de- 
precate all  endowments  whatsoever  for  the  support  of  religion,  as 
positively  or  inevitably  mischievous.  And  yet,  what  but  the 
same  voluntary  system  is  the  origin  of  all  endowments  not  imme- 
diately emanating  from  the  State  ?  That  voluntary  endowments 
may  be  injurious  at  once  to  religion  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
body  politic,  by  their  disproportionate  magnitude  or  accumula- 
tion, and  that  the  pious,  but  misguided  beneficence  of  individuals 
may  require  to  be  brought  under  legislative  regulation,  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Mortmain  testify,  which  were  designed  to  prevent  the 
friars  from  receiving  landed  property.     Endowed  charities,  en- 

•  *  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  *,   Mr.   Ballantyne  says, 

*  two  chapels  of  ease  were  lately  erected  in  one  parish,  and  with  such 
decisive  results,  that  the  rate  of  about  2000/.  annually  M^as  obtained 
for  their  sittings  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  In  eleven  Established 
Churches  in  Edinburgh,  more  than  5000/.  were  obtained  the  other 
year  for  sittings — a  sum  so  completely  beyond  their  needs,  that  the 
magistrates  are  said  to  have  employed  the  surplus  in  paving  the 
streets.' 
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dowed  colleges,  and  endowed  churches  are  all  equally  liable  to  be 
perverted  by  corrupt  management  into  sources  of  snug  monopoly 
and  private  advantage,  unless  the  abuse  of  trust  is  prevented  by 
the  most  vigilant  exercise  of  public  opinion,  the  only  efficient 
executor  of  bequests  to  postenty.  An  endowed  churcn  may,  or 
may  not  be  allied  to  the  State  by  exclusive  privil^es.  Were  the 
pohtical  alliance  between  the  Church  and  tne  State  in  this  coun* 
try  dissolved,  the  right  of  the  Church  to  retain  all  its  endow- 
ments would  remain  the  same,  including  among  its  endowments 
the  Tithes  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  have  all  the 
legal  right  that  a  public  corporation  can  have  to  retail  the  reve- 
nues bequeathed  to  it ;  and  which  is  considered  as  not  only  a  l^al, 
but  an  equitable  right,  till  abuse  of  trust  has  vitiated  the  tenure, 
or  some  paramount  necessity  calls  for  the  sovereign  interference 
of  the  highest  national  authorities.  Church  property  has  nothing 
in  it  that  distinguishes  it  from  other  corporate  property,  except 
this ;  that  other  corporations  are  sometimes  voluntary  associations 
of  men  for  their  own  benefit ;  whereas  a  church  is  a  corporation 
endowed,  whether  by  the  State  or  by  individuals,  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  The  property  of  the  Goldsmiths^  or  the  Drapers^ 
Company,  that  of  Dulwich  College,  that  of  Guy's  Hospital,  that 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  or  of  any  Dissenting  Academy,  is 
as  sacred,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  the  tithes  or  other  revenues 
of  the  Church.  To  maintain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Church 
of  England  has,  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  no  collective 
right  of  property,  appears  to  us  a  most  untenable  and  monstrous 
assertion.  On  the  other  hand,  to  contend,  that  that  right  is  ab- 
solute, independent  on  the  Crown, — the  sovereign  proprietor  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  of  whom  all  property  is  held, — so  as  not  to  be 
controllable  by  either  the  jurisdiction  of  royal  prerogative,  or  the 
conservative  power  of  the  legislature, — ^is  to  set  up  a  claim,  not 
to  property,  but  to  sovereignty :  it  is  to  make  the  Church  impe- 
rium  in  imperio^ — an  independent  power  in  the  midst  of  the  na- 
tion, greater  than  the  nation  itself.  The  best  comment  on  such 
romantic  claims,  is  supplied  by  History. 

'  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  secularized  many  of  the  most  opulent 
benefices  of  Germany ^  under  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of  the  first 
Catholic  powers  in  Europe.  In  our  own  island^  on  the  abolition  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland  at  the  Revolution,  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
peaceably  devolved  on  the  Sovereign,  and  he  devoted  a  portion  of  them 
to  the  support  of  the  new  Establishment.  When,  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  in  most  Catholic  monarchies,  the  wealth 
of  that  formidable  and  opulent  body  was  every  where  seized  by  the 
Sovereign.'     Appeal,  Sfc,  p.  153. 

We  do  not  say,  with  the  Writer  from  whom  the  above  para- 
graph is  cited,  that,  ^  in  these  memorable  examples,  no  traces  are 
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*  to  be  discovered  of  the  pretended  property  of  the  Church/ 
As  reasonably  might  it  be  affirmed,  that,  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  an  attainted  peer,  no  trace  is  discoverable  of  the  right  of 
hereditary  property.  But  these  examples  ought  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  Papists  exclaiming  against  Protestant  spoliation  on  the  one 
hand ;  while  they  admonish  those  churchmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  talk  of  the  sacred  and  indefeasible  rights  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  precedents  of  history,  the  most  solemn  acts  of  Catholic  powers, 
the  original  claims  of  the  Crown,  the  theory  of  the  Britisn  Con- 
stitution, all  ancient  law,  as  well  as  all  modem  philosophy,  concur 
in  disproving  such  lofty  pretensions. 

It  is,  however,  equally  fallacious,  to  talk  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty as  being  vested  in  the  Legislature.  Dissenters  who  hold 
this  language,  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  being  either 
v6ry  ignorant  or  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious  misrepresentation. 
The  tithes  are  no  more  vested  in  the  Legislature,  than  are  the 
Irish  estates  of  a  London  Company,  or  the  endowments  of  our 
Dissenting  academies  and  meetmg-houses.  The  manner  in  which 
the  abolition  of  tithes  by  a  simple  act  of  parliament  is  sometimes 
spoken  of,  as  a  thing  quite  feasible,  legal,  and  desirable,  might 
have  suited  a  French  constituent  assembly.  But  that  British 
Christians — ^nay,  ministers  of  the  Gospel — nay,  individuals  enjoy- 
ing the  benefit  of  endowments — should  be  so  far  misled  by  party 
zeal,  as  to  join  in  the  unprincipled  clamour  against  church  pro- 
perty, raised  by  the  advocates  of  uncompensated  spoliation, — for- 
getful alike  of  consistency,  the  decencies  of  their  sacred  ofHce, 
and  the  plain  dictates  of  common  honesty, — this,  we  must  avow 
it,  has  filled  us  with  amazement  and  shame.  The  cause  of  Dis- 
sent is  under  small  obligations  to  those  who  have  brought  down 
upon  it  this  deep  disgrace*. 

The  Tithe  system  is  open  to  so  many  political  objections,  that 
its  conversion  into  some  other  species  of  property  will  ere  long  be 
found  the  only  expedient  for  preserving  the  endowments  of  the 
Church.  Dismissing,  then,  from  present  consideration,  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  Church  property,  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
this :  Whether  all  endowments  having  for  their  object  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  ministry,  are  inexpedient  and  prejudicial, 

•  We  have  reason  to  know,  that  the  two  Numbers  of  the  Library 
of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  '  on  Tithes ',  which  have  afforded  the 
British  Critic  so  fair  a  handle  for  vituperating  the  Dissenters,  have 
been  very  generally  disapproved  for  the  spirit  which  pervades  them. 
Indeed,  some  respectable  individuals  who  originally  joined  in  the 
Society  with  the  purest  intentions,  have  seceded  from  it  in  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust,  on  finding  themselves  committed  as  the  patrons  of  a 
publication  so  little  creditable  to  the  learning,  good  taste,  discretion, 
or  temper  of  the  body. 

VOL-  VII. — N.s.  o 
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only,  when  they  are  either  excessive  in  amount,  or  unequaUy 
distributed, — or  when  connected  with  a  certain  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity,—or  with  a  State  Establishment?  This  is  a  fair  and  most 
important  subject  for  dispassionate  inquiry;  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  question  cleared  from  all  the  mystification  and 
angry  declamation  by  which  it  has  been  obscured.  Establish- 
ments and  endowments,  though  often  confounded,  are  not  inse- 
1)arably  connected  with  each  other ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  vo- 
untary  principle  and  the  congregational  system  take  the  most 
disadvantageous  position  imaginable,  when  they  undertake  to 
prove,   that  were   the  Establishments  cleared  away,  the   *  free 

*  churches '  would  be  adequate,  '  by  the  mere  native  vitality  of 

*  the  spirit  which  animates  them,^  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  the  whole  home  population,  and  even  to  evangelize  the  world. 
It  may  be  so — the  Millennium  is  approaching ;  but  we  have  no 
notion  of  being  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  a  theory  like  this,  as 
^  a  principle  of  Dissent  \  denying,  as  we  do,  all  human  authority 
in  matters  of  faith.  Had  we  no  fears  or  doubts  of  our  own  to 
surmount,  the  remarks  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Douglas  upon  this 
subject  would  give  us  pause.     ^  The  utility  of  religious  establish- 

*  ments,"  says  that  truly  philosophical  Christian  writer,  *  is  a 

*  question  of  considerable  nicety.^ 

*  The  arguments  against  them  are  numerous  and  c(^ntj  and  again, 
the  arguments  in  their  favour  are  &r  from  being  inconsiderable.  The 
balance^  if  we  might  speak  as  neutral  persons,  seems  rather  to  incline 
against  them  in  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  we  have 
of  the  inadequacy  of  Dissenters  to  supply  fit  teachers  over  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country,  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  establishments,  as  useful 
auxiliaries  at  least,  especially  when  they  are  divested  of  circumstances 
not  essential  to  them.  There  is  great  injustice  in  making  any  indi-^ 
vidual  pay  for  the  support  of  opinions  which  he  deems  to  be  erroneous  ; 
and  equal  injustice  in  making  one  man  more  eli^ble  than  another  to 
civil  situations,  not  on  account  of  his  aptitude  for  office,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiarity  of  his  opinions.  Neither  of  these  two  circum- 
stances is  in  any  way  essential  to  a  religious  establishment.  All 
Christians,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  soon  all  men,  will  be  eligible  to  offices 
in  Britain ;  and  by  the  composition  of  tithes,  and  their  transformation 
into  land  or  other  property,  we  should  have  a  church  establishment 
without  any  contribution  from  those  who  deem  that  establishment  er- 
roneous. An  establishment,  in  its  simple  form,  would  merely  be  the 
endowment  of  a  certain  class  of  teaclicrs,  and  would  only  differ  from 
other  denominations  in  the  source  from  which  the  salaries  of  these 
teachers  were  derived.  If  tithes  were  converted  into  land,  the  esta- 
blished clergy  would  be  a  class  of  elective  landowners,  holding  their 
lands  on  the  tenure  of  giving  lectures  on  religion. 

'  Much  may  be  said  against  establishments,  and  perhaps  justly,  for 
they  have  not  yet  received  their  best  form ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all 
denominations  of  religion,  that  are  permanent,  become  establishments* 
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Where  a  congregation  is  collected,  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least  it  is 
thought  necessary,  to  build  a  church,  for  none,  like  the  primitive 
Christians,  will  be  contented  with  an  upper  room.  For  the  building 
of  a  church,  funds  must  be  raised  ;  and  then  the  fundholders  become  the 
patrons  of  the  church,  although  the  power  may  remain  nominally  in  the 
whole  of  the  congregation. 

'  Though  Establishments  and  Dissenters  are  apparently  opposed  to 
each  other,  they  have  very  much  in  common,  and  are  deeply  in  each 
other's  debt.  An  establishment  always  produces  dissenters,  where 
there  is  freedom  of  opinion ;  and  dissenters,  when  they  become  rich 
and  moderate  in  their  views,  return  to  the  dignity  and  the  repose  of 
the  establishment.  Both  have  the  same  enemy,  indifference  to  all 
religious  opinions;  and  they  profit  alike  when  there  is  any  great 
awakening  and  renewed  concern  about  the  truths  of  religion.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Church  of  England  for  the  larger  portion  of  works 
upon  Christianity  that  deserve  reading ;  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  one  time  was  a  model  of  the  diligent  instruction  and  remarkable 
success  which  every  true  minister  of  the  gospel  would  strive  to  imitate, 
and  desire  to  obtain. 

'  Far  from  either  being  superfluous,  both  the  Establishment  and  the 
Dissenters,  were  they  cordially  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  would  come  short  of  their  aim,  unless  supported  by  the 
united  prayers  of  every  private  Christian ;  and  any  religious  institu- 
tion whatsoever,  whether  connected  with  Government  or  not,  would  be 
productive  of  more  evil  than  good,  if  it  discouraged,  or  in  any  way 
seemed  to  supersede,  the  efforts  of  Individuals. 

'  Primitive  Christianity  owed  its  success,  under  God,  to  the  prayers, 
the  activity,  and  zeal  of  all  its  members.  It  could  only  be  established 
by  the  efforts  of  three  centuries  of  its  suffering  followers ;  and  it  was 
not  till  it  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  that  the  State  took  it  by  the 
hand,  and  encumbered  it  with  help,  though  it  might  seem  to  promise 
it  repose.  The  success  of  Christianity  was  insured  by  individual  ef- 
forts, and  by  individual  efforts  it  must  still  be  sustained.  Come  what 
will  of  the  favour  of  the  State,  it  is  fervent  prayer  and  faithful  preach- 
ing that  must  evangelize  both  our  country  and  the  world. 

*  But  whether  the  Establishment  is  retained  or  rejected,  a  prospect 
of  good  is  opening  out  upon  us,  if  the  nation,  by  the  Divine  Mercy,  be 
still  spared.  If  the  Establishment  stand,  it  must  become  more  popu- 
lar. The  primitive  Christians  had  the  choice  of  their  pastors ;  and, 
though  the  endowment  of  churches  might  seem  to  entitle  the  patron  to 
greater  privileges  and  peculiar  weight  in  the  appointment  of  a  minister, 
still,  he  would  injure  nis  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  others,  if 
he  imposed  upon  a  congregation  a  teacher  who  was  distasteful  to  them, 
though  in  other  respects  unobjectionable. 

'  There  can  be  no  cheaper  or  more  meritorious  popularity  than  that 
which  arises  from  consulting  the  people  as  to  the  choice  of  their  mi- 
nisters. If  this  compliance  was  at  all  times  desirable,  it  has  now  be- 
come necessary.  In  the  convulsions  of  society  which  are  about  to  take 
place,  whatever  has  no  foundation  in  public  opinion  will  be  swept 
away.  The  wealth  of  the  Church  of  England,  especially,  will  require 
many  friends  to  defend  it  from  the  spoilers  which  its  riches  will  ex- 
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«ii!»T^  f7v;i  :.->►  ripifci^tj  yf  iz.  i*.>{'l-tCii.g^W' nag  re&nai.  If,  bowcrcr, 
ij^:w/  v>  i:.>  viuTLiZf^A  v'r.k.]!  1^6  ti^zMs  ic«  bobdix^  act  to  h,  it  make  do 
yrtr^Ti^.l^ja  ifx  \:jt  crcniiig  isuxzz^  izri  trrist  to  tbat  wialtii  for  its  sole 
yr^j^ffi'ffTi,  wLich  -niZ  t*>»  be  :u  r:^ ;  sdlL  tbe  iataesf  of  ivliffioQ 
w)]]  %rirnTt  iu  fklL  It.%  ndxiisteTs  for  a  time  will  not  pooseas  less 
hATniti'ii  m  aI/iIjIt,  axsd,  fr«9gid  from  ererr  distacle  to  their  excrtionsy 
th^T  '»'i]l  p^i^^en  the  strength  asd  tlie  fire  of  a  cew  sect,  with  the  ac- 
qnn*mt*TtU  of  a  nch^j  enf^owed  hieTareiiT  ;  aad  their  influence  would 
yrtAfSihh  rurrer  be  greater  orer  the  pabl:c  mind,  than  at  the  momeDt 
wlien  tMfir  enemies  imagined  that  their  power  was  broken  £or  erer/ 

But  alas  f  ^  the  strength  and  the  fire  of  a  new  sect  '^  soon  at- 
tain  their  zenith,  and  the  acquirements  of  a  richly  endowed  hie> 
rarchy  perish  with  the  second  generation  of  those  who  are 
exchided  from  its  advantages,  inios  was  it  with  the  Noncon- 
formiMts  of  other  days.  The  voluntary  principle,  so  strong  under 
persecution,  Ixfcame  enfeebled  and  powerless,  m  proportion  as  the 
cciunteracti  vc  force  of  oppression  and  intolerance  was  lessened,  and 
a  freer  scope  was  afforded  for  its  vigorous  development.  A  new 
sect  became  necessary  to  wake  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Churclu 
As  if  the  sun  of  the  moral  world  required  to  be  fed  by  erratic 
iKKlies  of  this  description,  at  different  periods,  new  religious  sects, 
the  comc'tH  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  ^perplexing  monaichs* 
and  their  prelates,  have  suddenly  appeared,  and  either  by  the 
light  or  warmth  they  imparted,  or  by  the  effects  of  their  attrac- 
tion upon  the  bodies  whose  orbits  they  intersected,  have  exerted 
for  a  while  the  most  beneficial  influence,  and  then  have  passed 
away.  All  sects,  whatever  have  been  their  errors,  have  leoom- 
mended  themsclvcH  by  seizing  upon  some  neglected  truth ;  and 
the  strength  of  a  sect  has  generally  been  proportioned  to  the  pre- 
vious ignorance  and  formalism.  When  religious  truth  shaU  be 
more  generally  diflused,  and  more  ingenuously  embraced  in  all  its 
fUUnoss  and  snni)licity,  then,  the  occasion  for  sects  will  cease  with 
the  causes  which  originate  divisions,  and  the  Church  shall  be 
one ;  and  l>cing  apparently  so,  the  world  will  believe  her  testimony 
concerning  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent. 

In  the  mean  time,  although  there  must  needs  be  sects  and  he- 
resies, and  these  arc  to  l)c  viewed  as  the  remedies,  rather  than  the 
disease  of  the  (Mmrch, — the  healing  virtues  of  the  well-spring  of 
religion  scorning  to  de|)cnd  ujwn  the  periodical  troubling  of  the 
waters,— lot  us  not  forget,  that  even  remedies  partake  of  the  d»- 
racter  of  evils,  and  are  but  tem}>orary  expedients.  Schism  is  an 
evil,  and  sectarianism  a  vice,  although  the  sectary  may  not  in  ill 
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Where  a  congregation  is  collected,  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least  it  is 
thought  necessary,  to  build  a  church,  for  none,  like  the  primitive 
Christians,  will  be  contented  with  an  upper  room.  For  the  building 
of  a  church,  funds  must  be  raised ;  and  then  the  fundholders  become  the 
patrons  of  the  church,  although  the  power  may  remain  nominally  in  the 
whole  of  the  congregation. 

*  Though  Establishments  and  Dissenters  are  apparently  opposed  to 
each  other,  they  have  very  much  in  common,  and  are  deeply  in  each 
©ther's  debt.  An  establishment  always  produces  dissenters,  where 
there  is  freedom  of  opinion ;  and  dissenters,  when  they  become  rich 
and  moderate  in  their  views,  return  to  the  dignity  and  the  repose  of 
the  establishment.  Both  have  the  same  enemy,  indifference  to  all 
religious  opinions;  and  they  profit  alike  when  there  is  any  great 
awakening  and  renewed  concern  about  the  truths  of  religion.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Church  of  England  for  the  larger  portion  of  works 
upon  Christianity  that  deserve  reading ;  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  one  time  "was  a  model  of  the  diligent  instruction  and  remarkable 
success  which  every  true  minister  of  the  gospel  would  strive  to  imitate^ 
and  desire  to  obtain. 

*  Far  from  either  being  superfluous,  both  the  Establishment  and  the 
Dissenters,  were  they  cordially  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  would  come  short  of  their  aim,  unless  supported  by  the 
united  prayers  of  every  private  Christian ;  and  any  religious  institu- 
tion whatsoever,  whether  connected  with  Government  or  not,  would  be 
productive  of  more  evil  than  good,  if  it  discouraged,  or  in  any  way 
seemed  to  supersede,  the  efforts  of  Individuals. 

*  Primitive  Christianity  owed  its  success,  under  God,  to  the  prayers, 
the  activity,  and  zeal  of  all  its  members.  It  could  only  be  established 
by  the  efforts  of  three  centuries  of  its  suffering  followers ;  and  it  was 
not  till  it  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  that  the  State  took  it  by  the 
hand,  and  encumbered  it  with  help,  though  it  might  seem  to  promise 
it  repose.  The  success  of  Christianity  was  insured  by  individual  ef- 
forts, and  by  individual  efforts  it  must  still  be  sustained.  Come  what 
will  of  the  favour  of  the  State,  it  is  fervent  prayer  and  faithful  preach- 
ing that  must  evangelize  both  our  country  and  the  world. 

*  But  whether  the  Establishment  is  retained  or  rejected,  a  prospect 
of  good  is  opening  out  upon  us,  if  the  nation,  by  the  Divine  Mercy,  be 
Btill  spared.  If  the  Establishment  stand,  it  must  become  more  popu- 
lar. The  primitive  Christians  had  the  choice  of  their  pastors ;  and, 
though  the  endowment  of  churches  might  seem  to  entitle  the  patron  to 
greater  privileges  and  peculiar  weight  in  the  appointment  of  a  minister, 
still,  he  would  injure  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  others,  if 
he  imposed  upon  a  congregation  a  teacher  who  was  distasteful  to  them, 
though  in  other  respects  unobjectionable. 

'  There  can  be  no  cheaper  or  more  meritorious  popularity  than  that 
which  arises  from  consulting  the  people  as  to  the  choice  of  their  mi- 
nisters. If  this  compliance  was  at  all  times  desirable,  it  has  now  be- 
come necessary.  In  the  convulsions  of  society  which  are  about  to  take 
place,  whatever  has  no  foundation  in  public  opinion  will  be  swept 
away.  The  wealth  of  the  Church  of  England,  especially,  will  require 
many  friends  to  defend  it  from  the  spoilers  which  its  riches  %vill  ex« 
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Dissenting  institutions  * ;  an  effect  which  it  will  condnue  to  hiTf, 
till  division  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  and  till  the  false 
principles  that  have  infected  modem  *  Independency  \  convertiiig 
the  congregational  polity  of  Owen  and  his  colleagues  into  a  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  radicalism,  be  detected  and  discarded. 

Sectarian  divisions,  whatever  greater  evils  they  may  preclude 
or  mitigate,  (whether  the  evils  resulting  from  an  Establishment,  or 
evils  attributable  to  Dissent,)  present  a  stumbling-block  to  the  un- 
believer, and  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  honest  inquirer,  whidi 
it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  intelligent  and  right-minded  ChristiiD 
to  see  removed.  They  olMscure  the  evidence  of  Christianity  itsdf, 
give  to  Protestantism  a  character  not  its  own,  and  impart  to  the 
doctrines  of  religion  the  appearance  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  un- 
certainty. All  the  causes  to  which  they  can  be  traced, — the  im- 
positions of  human  authority,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the 
impertection  of  religious  knowledge,  erroneous  maxims  of  policy, 
epidemic  fanaticism,  or  the  ambition  of  individual  heresiarchs,— 
arc  in  themselves  evil ;  and  these  are  evils  which  must  diminish 
or  disappear  before  the  regenerating  force  of  Scriptural  principles. 
The  energy  of  sectarianism  is  the  strength  of  excitement,  of  dis- 
ease ;  not  the  vital  energy  which  has  its  source  in  Divine  Influ- 
ence alone,  and  which  no  systems  can  either  secure  or  supersede. 
Till  a  richer  measure  of  this  influence  be  poured  out  upon  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  than  they  are  yet  prepared  to  receive,  the 
interests  and  exigencies  of  society  require  that  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion and  evangelization  should  be  carried  on  as  it  may,  1^  the 
operation  of  mixed  motives,  doubtful  schemes  and  opposing  rorces 
of  human  ])olicy,  com])etition,  and  contention.  But,  since  the 
unity  of  the  Church  must  be  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  and  its 
purity  constitutes  its  strength,  those  sectarian  divisions  among 
Christians  which  are  the  symptoms  of  degeneracy,  cannot  but  be 
a  source  of  weakness,  and  must  retard  the  ultimate  triumphs  of 
that  faith  which  is  destined  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world. 

To  an  impartial  observer  who  can  sufficiently  abstract  himself 
from  the  bustle  that  surrounds  him,  to  take  a  calm,  dispassionate 
survey  of  the  movements  of  the  social  machinery,  the  aspect 

*  'Had  it  not  been  for  division ',  remarks  Mr.  Bailantyne,  < is  there 
any  one  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  the  country  had  had  the  one  half 
of  the  Diiisenters  it  has  at  present  ?  Whatever  evils  this  spirit  may 
occasion^ — and  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  extenuate  either  th«r 
number  or  their  magnitude^ — it  is  productive  of  at  lea^t  one  ad- 
vantage. By  bringing  into  existence  a  number  of  new  congr^ations, 
it  uniformly  increases  the  means  of  public  instruction,  and  frequentlv 
in  places  where  it  is  much  \inmted.  A  spirit  of  harmony,  however,  tf 
not  paralysed  by  improper  regulations,  tconid  do  incomparably  more.' 

Ballantyne,  p.  20a 
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which  the  religious  world  presents  at  this  moment,  must  be  that 
of  an  edifice  partly  in  ruin,  partly  under  repair ;  here  propped  up 
by  buttresses  and  girders,  there  deformed  and  hidden  by  intricate 
gcaffolding.  The  Established  Episcopacy  with  all  its  cumbrous 
Gothic  hierarchy, — the  Scotch  Establishment, — the  Three  Deno- 
minations,— Methodism, — Quakerism, — and  the  new  extra-eccle- 
siastical institutions  which  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  neither 
Episcopacy,  nor  Presbyterianism,  nor  Congregationalism,  nor  all 
together,  had  made  provision  either  for  the  growing  wants  of  the 
home  population,  or  for  the  highest  of  all  duties,  the  evangeliz- 
ation of  the  heathen  world,  or  had  been  primarily  constructed 
with  any  proper  reference  to  those  objects  ; — all  these  systems, 
endowed  and  free,  with  all  their  sub-systems  worked  by  com- 
mittees and  secretaries, — self  acting  machinery  wound  up  once  a 
year,— so  regular  in  their  most  irregular  movements,  so  efficient 
m  spite  of  every  flaw  or  ground  of  exception,  so  harmonious  amid 
confusion ; — what  is  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  that  of  an 
accumulated  apparatus  of  temporary  expedients — indispensable  at 
present — well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  but 
which  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  as  the  permanent  instrumentality 
by  which  God  will  consummate  His  work? 

The  success  of  all  this  confused,  yet  accordant  combination  of 
desultory  and  systematic  effort,  has  been  great; — all  circum- 
stances considered,  miraculously  great.  Still,  how  much  has  been 
left  undone  !  Not  merely  is  the  supply  of  religious  instruction 
insufficient,  as  measured  by  the  numbers  of  the  population,  but 
no  adequate  efibrt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  advanced  position 
of  society.  We  have  set  about  educating  the  poor  in  self-defence 
against  the  consequences  of  their  ignorance ;  but  the  educated 
youth  of  England  are  growing  up  in  irreligion.  What  good  will 
It  do,  all  the  wrangling  for  our  Apostolic  Church  and  boasting  of 
our  all-perfect  congregational  system,  while  the  larger  portion  of 
our  countrymen  care  not  a  straw  about  cither  ?  The  congregational 
system  is,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  the  best  scheme  in  the  world 
for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Christian  profession ;  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  has  worked  well.  It  has  kept  alive  the  flame  of 
piety  through  a  period  in  which  it  had  apparently  gone  out  on 
the  national  altar.  But  it  does  not  even  affect  to  embrace  the 
wants  of  the  whole  community ;  and  what  is  especially  deserving 
of  remark,  it  abandons  those  very  duties  to  the  Establishment, 
which  are  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  general  mass  of  society.  It  repels  the  worldly,  the  unde- 
cided, the  frivolous  from  its  communion ;  and  it  does  well ;  but  is 
every  duty  fulfilled,  when  it  has  secured  its  own  purity  of  discipline  ? 

'  The  voluntarv  secession  from  the  free  Churches,  of  such  persons^ 
is  \  says  IVIr.  Ballantyne^  '  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  Dissenters 
can  obtain.     Were  they  remaining  until  they  were  expelled,  they 
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would  08  assuredly  corrupt  the  exercise  of  discipline  as  they  are  ia 
existence  ....  Inis^  by  the  way,  is  one  important  advantage  result- 
ing  from  reb'gious  Establishments:  they  are  the  natural  reservoirs  into 
which  all  such  characters  are  received^  and  thus  indirectly  contribute 
to  preserve  the  ordinances  of  religion  among  the  Dissenters  in  a  state 
of  considerable  purity.'    p.  120. 

And  is  this  the  only  advantage  ?  Heartless  conclusion  !  Is 
the  purity  of  Christian  ordinances  every  thing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  society  nothing  ?  What  if  there  were  no 
Establishment  to  receive  these  troublesome  outcasts  of  Dissent  ? 
In  what  way  would  the  Congregational  system  deal  with  them? 
This  question  demands  an  answer  we  are  unable  to  supply.  Re- 
peatedly have  we  heard  respected  individuals  among  the  Dis- 
senters avow  the  sentiment,  *  We  are  better  without  the  great  and 

*  the  fashionable, — carriage-keeping  professors,  and  wealthy  per- 
^  sons ;  they  are  generally  embarrassing  and  troublesome  to  a  mi- 

*  nister,  and  disturb  the  operation  of  the  Congregational  system 

*  in  its  purity  ;  — let  them  go  off  to  the  Church.'  But  if  Dissent 
can  do  without  them,  has  Christianity  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
or  for  them  ?  Is  her  field  of  labour,  her  sphere  of  beneficence, 
less  extensive  than  the  wide  circle  of  society  ?  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  plead  for  that  laxity  of  discipline  or  practice  which  would  ob- 
literate or  obscure  the  essential  moral  distinction  between  those 
classes  whom  the  word  of  God  distinguishes  as  the  Church  and 
the  world.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  pretended,  that  the 
pale  of  Dissent  includes  the  whole  of  the  one  class,  or  that  the 
ordinances  of  religion  ought  to  be  confined  to  those  who  are  true 
members  of  the  Mystical  Church.  And  secondly,  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  duties  of  the  most  binding  nature  to  discharge  towards 

*  those  who  are  without  \  from  which  she  cannot  excuse  herself 
by  the  plea  of  preserving  her  purity. 

*  We  readily  admit ',  says  Mr.  Ballantyne,  *  that,  under  the 

*  voluntary  system,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  affording  adequate 

*  instruction  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  though,  up  to  a  certain 

*  point,  its  superiority  to  its  rival  is  quite  decisive  and  evident.**  * 
But  it  is  precisely  the  entire  adequacy  of  the  principle,  and  not 
its  efficiency  on  a  limited  scale,  or  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  re- 
quires to  be  proved.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  far  from  denying 
tne  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  system  under  certain  modifications; 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  whole  masses  of  the 
community  have  not  yet  been  brought  within  the  beneficial  oper- 
ation of  our  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  that  the  Dissenters  col- 
lectively are  very  ill  prepared  at  present,  whatever  they  may  be 
hereafter,  to  perform  the  work  which  the  Establishment  was  in- 
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tended  to  discharge.  ^  We  are  ready  to  confess  \  says  the  Author 
of  the  Tract  "  on  the  ConCTegational  System  ^,  *  with  deep  and 

*  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  the  principles  of  the  Congregational 

*  system,  so  far  as  they  have  been  adopted  by  religious  societies, 

*  though  they  have  done  much,  have  not  been  productive  of  all 

*  the  benefits  which  might  have  been  expected  from  them/  *  This 
affords  no  reason  for  abandoning  those  principles  ;  but,  surely,  it 
ought  to  moderate  the  boastful  tone  of  those  who  advocate  them 
aa  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  society. 

The  Congregational  Dissenters  of  England  occupy  at  this 
moment  a  high  and  honourable,  but,  in  some  respects,  difficult 
and  critical  position.  At  no  period,  perhaps,  had  they  a  nobler 
opportunity  of  justifying  their  principles,  and  serving  their  ge- 
neration. Delivered  by  the  tardy  justice  of  the  Parliament  from 
the  political  stigma  that  had  been  perpetuated  in  the  statute-book 
ever  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  State,  and  nothing  to  ask  for.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Established  Churcii,  their  ancient  oppressor,  has  declined  in  po- 
pularity to  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  as  materially  to  abate  her 
social  ascendancy,  and  to  render  some  great  practical  reforms  in- 
dispensable to  her  political  security.  There  is  even  danger  that 
the  cause  of  religion,  so  far  as  identified,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  with  the  Establishment  and  the  clergy,  will  suffer  serious 
prejudice  from  this  state  of  public  feeling ;  and  upon  the  Dis- 
•enters,  the  duty  seems  more  especially  to  devolve,  at  such  a 
crisis,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  by  lifting  up  the  banner 
of  the  Cross.  Any  peculiar  demonstration  of  hostility  to  the 
Established  clergy  at  this  moment,  would  not  only  wear  the 
character  of  ungenerous  and  vindictive  policy ;  nay,  more,  of  a 
confederacy  with  those  whose  disaffection  is  envenomed  by  irre- 
ligion,  and  stimulated  by  interest ;  but  it  must  tend  to  hinder 
those  necessary  reforms  and  wise  concessions  which  the  spirit  of 
the  times  calls  for,  and  which,  if  no  boon  to  the  Dissenters,  would 
be  at  least  a  benefit  to  society. 

In  some  respects,  the  Congregational  Dissenters  have  lost 
ground.     That  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  the  Senate  which 

•  To  the  causes  enumerated  by  the  Writer  of  this  Tract,  as  render- 
ing the  results  of  the  system  less  considerable  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  add,  the  ultra-democratic 
principles  of  Church  government  advocated  in  this  Tract,  and  which 
are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  primitive  Independency.     The  Congrc- 

Sational  system,  as  here  delineated,  is  a  vague  theory,  ill  adapted  to 
ewiih  or  Oriental  customs,  to  patriarchal,  feudal,  or  the  mixed  con- 
dition of  society,  unknown  in  the  Apostolic  age :  in  fact,  it  is  primitive 
Christianity  jeremybenthamized, 
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WAS  formerly  allied  by  relisrious  conviction  to  the  Dissenting  body. 
is  now  tbuTul  dtcachetl  to  the  evangelical  party  within  the  Church. 
Orthinlox  Pisi^ent  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  higher 
classt*s.  F.vingelical  Dissenters  no  longer  ibrm  a  phalanx  in  the 
l.o^risL^ture ;  tior,  as  tomierly,  are  they  found  prominent  in  the 
dirivci*  n  of  all  the  great  commercial  companies  of  the  metropolis, 
and  prv>f)rLcu>rs  of  all  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  country. 
The  pr\^fcssioiial  classes  have  also,  with  few  exceptions*  de<ened 
the  nii:ks  of  Noncorformity.  And  even  among  the  middle  classes, 
$1)  far  as  our  observation  extends,  the  rising  youth  of  England 
are  not  beinir  trained  up  widiin  the  communion  of  Dissenting 
i'hurches.  This  ci^nsideration,  it'  well  founded,  deserres  the  se- 
rious attention  ot'  ail  who  are  interested  in  the  pennaneiicy  of 
our  institutions,  as  it  seems  to  render  the  attachment  of  the  next 
generation  to  them,  highly  precarious. 

"Vhe  l>isscnters  have  U^st  ground,  too,  cr.  ac  least*  they  have 
not  s.cii'^c  pan.*e  with  the  advance  ot  society,  ia  liceranr  iniluence. 
'They  have  relied  coo  much  on  the  pulpit,  and  been  too  neariigent 
K^t'  the  ocher  great  onraa  ».^"  opinion,  the  press*  Noc  one  daily 
raiXT  ;s  :a  :ho  har^cs  cc  :hc  Orthodox  Dissecrer*;  and  i}t'  the 
A'ur  ^^ULtrtj-'V  Kl^v:cws,  two  ire  b:gh-^*harva.  aad  two  are  under 
the  :nriv.crce  v:f  t:*e  :vr^4.iel  party,—  all  are  hostile  to  boch  evaa- 
ge':o:iI  rv'. ■;r^*Q  xrd  l>^!«jens.  Uie  jld  Monthly  Rewiew.  alter 
deciv!-,:  T-.-ai  I'S.'scv^i.'r.arj-sai  ro  I'^itananism.  has  beea  cnns- 
terrvv*  :-;m  var*v  rj  yar^y,  ::'.*  all  ^a:  w-j  kacw  aix)itc  it.  is^  ^*^ 
iz  s  ••=<;  :,'  :!:^-  l"^*^iN.Tr.*rs.  t  V  ;c;r  ;wi  'abcurfw  we  shall  julw  sit. 
tha:  r  :!^cv  '^a-.*^  ji-rvnied  i::v  suyixTC  rj  'Zh;  v."a«se  *it  Dtt«eitc.  or 
wr.vj"\v.  '^.T  c  i:!'.  si.ica:  ie^r^^  vjf  reCTiSicon.  :c  !2d»  been  in  she 
!ac^f  ,'c"  :!*c  •rii.-sc  ::\i:i'i\.-rs>  .:ic:..-ftrt;3oe.  lad  e^eo*  ai  some  ouaner^ 
^•f  ::ic  >*!>;.>:  io.r-icc:oii  md  ::!e  iiosc  ''ulicar-ainiiied.  soscJict  oo 
sac  \iirc  .f"  :!*v'  Xvi"    ^v  "2.»v^  ,"jdea"''j«i7^i  :y  serve.     Wim  diifi- 

>:  ,*i  H  *  •»  l'*^  >%c ? r : V  r><  j i  ji  j  :a.  's  ?>  i  v &a:nce.  oa'nnc  aJ  ^joofoii  ac 
s.'irw  ijLr»*:!>i  :  *o  X"^.  •.•rf'ilUce  ;c  .viiir-j-imea..  ami  oe  sopiae- 
Tiv>^  "*Mrc   /c"  *:  ?jr^'-'.  ^>i..',  i;!ii  varr'^^circ  :f  ixetr  jw^  anew. 

V'K'  1'*!.>5<''!X'?>  >L4  V  rr  :i;t   ;j2<  tw  -^i^u^  iovu^fsd.  zaas  men- 

^ •ai?ic  i: ^ti; r\,'ii.' c  ,■  r   -^ ; .•! .v rr:,iiiz  -Jc  w  ; rsj-o; aduoxAi  3tfwr:sg«aer  rf 

UK*   ia-        v'  iicjMj  vi:  :n.'    :i    t    iivr^--  tv'iiic  /r  "ew^  ^mmsiL  ia 

■tjt  ;n.'i:L:os.  '»"j-o**.  .'•'•.•k:!;^    .•i.c'"»ic:irji.   lud  imissfe  *jx  3»  jcv^* 

c  Vo*  toe  I  :r-..c  ,■»  r^T- .'u'^'i  ?.'   *j\ir  :Iie  x^i'*   jc   32?  'laciiK  a 

loix*  '.K'    xi.iiv'N   n      N  '•.7ici;^'>.  >  -•.•i.-v  jf   Tvcrr-  "sncjur  ami  va>- 

ZK*  "ntr-iv-^  li^i  .i>^   «  ii-iii    ■    x  ,:."*:•.'.;.»;.      '•  :  rm  .-jnirsi^'Uf  it  jo- 
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polemical  newspapers,  in  which  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  made 
to  appear  as  political  gladiators,  not  involuntarily,  but  for  love  of 
the  game,  and  religion  to  seem  but  a  branch  of  politics*.  * 

The  irreligious  character  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  is  a 
portentous  and  gigantic  evil,  which  sincere  Christians  of  all 
parties  have  too  long  contemplated  with  tame  and  indolent  dis- 
may. Why  should  this  mighty  engine  have  been  abandoned  to 
political  faction  and  hireling  management,  when  a  mere  invest- 
ment of  money,  if  discreetly  effected,  and  to  an  adequate  extent, 
might  have  secured  at  least  some  one  journal  of  commanding  in- 
fluence to  the  interests  of  Christian  morality,  without  committing 
the  name  and  credit  of  religion,  by  sanctimonious  professions, — 
without  hanging  out  the  Bible  and  Crown,  or  the  Bible  without 
a  Crown,  as  a  sign.  An  ostensibly  religious  paper  will  of  course 
never  be  read  by  the  secular  and  irreligious,  and  therefore  pre- 
sents no  remedy  for  the  mischiefs  of  which  we  speak.  But  a  daily 
journal,  conducted  with  first-rate  ability  and  independence,  speak- 
ing on  religious  subjects,  when  adverted  to,  with  firmness,  dignity, 
and  explicitness,  but  not  attempting  to  dose  with  religion,  the 
man  of  business  or  of  politics, — religious  in  its  conduct,  rather 
than  in  its  phraseology,  and  tolerant  of  all  parties, — such  a  journal 
would,  we  are  persuaded,  become,  as  it  would  deserve  to  be,  the 
leading  organ  of  public  sentiment,  by  acquiring  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  classes.  Nothing  short  of  this  seems  to  us  likely 
to  effect  important  good.  Newspapers  are  taken  in  for  the  sake 
chiefly  of  the  advertisements,  the  debates,  and  early  intelligence ; 


*  An  announcement  has  appeared,  of  an  approved  '  Plan  for  the 
*  establishment  of  a  new  Weekly  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  support 
'  of  the  great  principles  held  in  common  by  British  Nonconformists;' 
to  which  are  annexed  the  signatures  of  a  most  respectable  body  of 
ministers  and  laymen,  as  the  provisional  committee  for  carrying  the  de- 
sign into  immediate  execution.  The  plan,  aware  as  we  are  of  the  mo- 
tives which  have  originated  it,  cannot  but  have  our  best  \vishes ;  al- 
though we  could  have  desired  that  a  wider  basis  had  been  adopted,  and 
that  if  a  'religious  paper'  is  thought  desirable,  it  had  been  found 
possible  to  make  it  the  representative  of  the  catholicity^  not  of  any  di- 
vision, of  the  religious  world.  On  one  point,  however,  we  venture  re- 
spectfully, but  earnestly  to  express  our  hopes.  The  character  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  is  too  sacred  to  render  it  expedient  or  becoming, 
that  his  name  should  be  lent,  as  an  authority,  or  sanction,  or  pledge, 
to  the  best  conducted  newspaper.  If  the  union  of  secular  and  spiritual 
office  in  our  clerical  magistrates  be  with  reason  deprecated,  that  of  di- 
vine and  politician  is  not  less  undesirable.  When,  therefore,  the  paper 
ifl  fairly  started,  (for  we  arc  not  objecting  to  any  preliminary  arrange- 
ments,) we  trust  that  the  responsibility  of  conducting  it,  will  not  attach 
to  any  of  our  ministers,  nor  to  the  denomination,  but  to  lay  proprietors 
alone. 
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and  an  extended  sale  can  alone  secure  the  first,  or  support  the 
vast  expense  of  obtaining  the  others.  To  establish  such  a  p^pcr, 
demands  a  fortune ;  and  after  an  expenditure  of  <£^30,000,  the 
project  might  prove  as  abortive  as  a  recent  attempt  of  the  kind, 
backed  by  all  the  talent  of  a  political  party.  What  is  most  ar- 
dently to  be  desired,  is,  that  the  proprietors  and  conductors  of 
the  political  press  should,  to  some  greater  extent,  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  religious  knowledge  and  religious  principle, 
which  would  qualify  them  to  perform  their  proper  functions  in  a 
manner  beneficial  to  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  as 
well  if  a  religious  newspaper,  designed  chiefly  as  a  reporter  rf 
missionary  and  other  ecclesiastical  intelligence,  foreign  and'  do- 
mestic, or  of  the  public  meetings  of  our  great  Institutions,  kept 
as  clear  as  possible  of  politics  *. 

*  We  have  great  pleasure  in  transcribing  into  onr  pages,  the  foUow- 
ing  remarks  on  '  Rehgious  Newspapers/  which  appear  m  the  Conm- 
gatiunal  Magazine  for  the  present  month.  '  The  time  has  come  wocd 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  break  the  silence  we  have  reluctantly  main- 
tained^ res{)ecting  the  weekly  papers  which  profess  to  advocate  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  The  JVorid  Newspaper,  which  appeared,  in  1827* 
as  the  avowed  advocate  of  dissenting  principles,  did  not  originate  \nih 
any  body  of  Dissenters ;  nor  were  the  private  parties  who  embarked 
in  the  speculation  much  known  in  the  metropolis.  While  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  journal  did  efficient  service  to  the  dissenting  com- 
munity on  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ; 
and  has  served  the  general  interests  of  religion  by  its  reports  of  public 
meetings ;  yet,  the  tone  it  assumed,  has  long  been  felt  by  all  Dis- 
senters of  moderate  and  gentlemanly  feelings,  to  be  decidedly  un&Toor- 
able  to  the  interests  which  it  professed  to  advocate  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
those  who,  as  oiiicers  of  the  leading  and  benevolent  institutioiis  of  the 
kingdom,  hud  given  their  testimony  to  the  general  faithfulness  of  the 
reports  of  their  public  meetings,  and  on  that  ground  recommended  the 
journal,  have  been  grievously  annoyed  to  find  their  names  employed  to 
sanction  a  paper  which,  in  its  style,  temper,  and  general  oonauct,  was 
very  unlike  what  they  wished  it  to  be. 

*  The  Record  Newspaper,  though  avowedly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  evangelical  religion  in  the  National  Church,  received,  on  its  first 
publication,  res])ectablc  support  from  liberal  Dissenters,  who  were 
willing  to  read  an  episcopalian  journal,  if  conducted  on  Cath<^c  prin- 
ciples. How  those  principles  have  been  outraged  in  that  paper,  we 
Will  not  now  pause  to  detail :  it  is  enough  that  the  sober-minded  and 
candid  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  as  much  ashamed  of  its 
personalities  and  violence,  as  men  of  the  same  class  among  Dissenters 
have  been  of  the  World  Newspaper/ 

Of  the  two  journals,  the  Record  exhibits  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  cleverness,  iiif(»rmation,  and  adroitw  s.  But  it  is  due  to  the  old 
World  to  say,  that  its  party  violence  never  ran  into  personal  malignity ; 
it  was  coarse,  but  not  dishonest ;  and  it  never  employed  wilfiil  and 
systematic  misrepresentation  as  a  regular  trick  of  trade. 
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We  have  been  imperceptibly  led  into  this  digression.     We 
^ere  saying  that,  in  some  respects,  the  Congregational  Dissenters 
have  been  losing  ground  and  losing  caste,  as  it  were,  in  the  na- 
tion*    Yet,  it  is  true,  notwithstanding,  that  their  national  import- 
ance was  never  so  great ;  their  resources  never  appeared  to  be  so 
considerable ;    and   they   never  occupied   so  advantageous  and 
honourable  a  position.     As  we  have  boldly  and  freely  exposed 
their  deficiencies,  let  us  be  suffered  to  indulge  a  little  in  the 
foolishness  of  boasting.  First,  then,  the  body  of  public  instructors 
who  sustain   the   office   of  the   Christian   ministry  among  the 
Congregational  Dissenters,  when  considered  simply  in  relation  to 
their  office,  as  *  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,^  claim  to 
rank  as  the  best  qualified  and  the  most  exemplary  of  any  order  of 
Christian  teachers  in  the  world.     In  comparison  even  with  the 
evangelical  clergy,   they  will  be  found,  on  the  average,  better 
grounded  in  theological  and  biblical  knowledge,  as  well  as  more 
ready  in  the  exercises  of  devotion  and  public  teaching,  and  con- 
sequently less  subject  to  be  *  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine.^     Modem  fanaticism  has  found  few  among  the  Dissent- 
ing Clergy  to  countenance  its  perilous  absurdities.     This  steadi- 
ness of  religious  sentiment  in  a  community  among  whom  creeds 
are  discarded,  shews  that  the  perpetuation  of  sound  doctrine  de- 
pends far  less  upon  accurate  and  orthodox  formularies,  than  upon 
the  system  of  clerical  education ;  a  point  upon  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  an  impartial  and  competent  judge  *,  ^  the  more 

*  respectable  of  the  Dissenters  have  far  exceeded  in  wisdom  the 

*  rulers  of  the  Church."*  In  other  respects,  the  evangelical  clergy 
exhibit  a  zeal  and  devotedness  to  their  office,  worthy  of  exciting 
emulation.  But,  if  we  compare  the  Dissenting  ministry  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  national  clergy,  great  as  is  the  reformation  that 
has  taken  place  in  their  professional  character,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  immense  superiority  of  the  former  in  point 
of  moral  respectability  and  usefulness. 

In  their  Academical  institutions,  the  Dissenters  possess  a  sys- 
tem of  tried  efficacy  for  supplying  their  churches  with  a  more  than 
sufficient  number  of  pious  and  competently  instructed  pastors  ;  so 
that  the  state  of  things  which  formed  the  subject  of  complaint, 
and  the  occasion  of  destitution,  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
such  institutions,  is  not  likely  again  to  occur.  We  have  admit- 
ted, on  a  former  occasion,  that  this  system  is  not  producing  or  at- 
tracting to  itself  many  learned  or  eminent  men.  Yet,  the  Congre- 
gational Dissenters  are  able  to  enumerate  contemporary  names 
not  a  few,  and  of  no  mean  reputation,  as  tliose  of  their  preachers 
and  writers.     The  Baptist  denomination  are  with  reason  proud 


•  IVIr.  Acaster.     See  Eclect.  Rev.  3d  Series,  Vol.  V.  p.  468. 
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of  the  name  of  Robert  Hall,  the  greatest  of  modem  pulpit  oraton, 
and  whose  writings  will  preserve  his  fame  as  long  as  the  language 
is  spoken.  Andrew  Fuller,  the  great  theological  reformer  of  Us 
denomination,  —  John  Foster,  the  most  powerful  essayist  of  the 
age, — and  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  Carey  and  Marshman, 
whose  labours  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  learned 
throughout  Europe, — belong  to  the  same  communion.  Among 
the  Independents,  we  shall  take  the  freedom  of  naming,  without 
a  word  of  encomiastic  comment,  Drs.  Pye  Smith  and  £.  Hai- 
derson ;  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar ;  the  late  William 
Greenfield  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  translator  of  Herodotus  ;  Mr. 
Vaughan,  the  biographer  of  Wyclifle ;  Mr.  Greville  Cwing ;  the 
late  William  Orme;  William  Ellis,  the  Author  of  Polynesian 
Researches ;  and  our  readers  will  be  able  greatly  to  extend  the 
list  *.  These,  however,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  Congre- 
gational  Dissenters,  though  excluded  by  an  illiberal  policy  from 
the  colleges  of  the  Establishment,  have  not  ceased  to  produce 
theologians  and  philologists,  orators  and  elegant  scholars,  who 
would  adorn  any  communion ;  and  that  we  need  not  go  back  to 
the  records  of  biography  for  such  names  as  Milton,  Bunyan, 
and  Defoe,  Howe,  Baxter,  and  Owen,  or  Henry,  Watts,  and 
Doddridge. 

The  Dissenters  have  a  still  higher  claim  to  pre-eminence,  in 
having  taken  the  lead  in  the  great  work  of  sending  the  Gtwpel  to 
the  heathen.  If  they  were  not  the  earliest  in  the  field,  to  the 
English  Baptists,  Dr.  Southey  himself  assigns  *  the  honour  of 
*  giving  the  first  impulse  to  public  feeling  ;^  while  to  the  Inde- 
pendents is  due  the  praise  of  having  first,  as  a  denomination, 
cordiaUy  embarked  in  the  great  enterprise,  with  a  zeal,  Catholicism, 
and  spirit  of  faith  which  have  brought  down  the  rich  blessing  of 
Heaven.  To  the  missionary  spirit  thus  remarkably  devdoped, 
and  not  merely  to  the  wonder-working  ^  voluntary  principle  \  we 
must  ascribe  the  formation  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soaety,  (of 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  in  the  Established  Church,  bat 
not  of  it,)  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  all  the  affiliated  and  kindred  institutions. 

The  first  charity-school  ever  founded  in  London,  upon  the 
plan  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  collections,  was  established 
by  Protestant  Dissenters,  upon  the  liberal  principle,  that  the 
children  should  be  received  into  it  ^  without  distinction  of  parties.* 
This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  have 
they  ever  ceased  to  discover  an  enlightened  zeal  to  promote  the 

*  We  know  not  whether  the  Independents  may  claim  Mr.  Douglas. 
The  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  remains  anony- 
mous. Montgomery  is  a  Moravian.  Dr.  A.  Clarke^  Mr.  Watson^  and 
lilr.  Drew^  are  Wesley ans. 
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cause  of  general  education.  We  need  not  go  into  the  history  of 
Sunday  Schools,  or  into  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  controversy.  It 
is  sufficiently  notorious,  that  the  Establishment  was  reluctant  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  sectaries,  in  extending  the  blessing 
of  education  to  the  lower  classes ;  that  almost  all  the  old  founda* 
tions  and  charities  established  for  this  purpose,  had  been  suffered 
to  decay,  or  been  perverted  from  their  original  design  ;  and  that 
national  schools  and  Church  Sunday  schools  have  had  for  their 
chief  object,  to  counteract  the  more  disinterested  exertions  of  the 
Dissenters. 

And  in  enumerating  the  claims  of  the  Congregationalists  to 
the  national  gratitude,  or  rather  the  importance  and  value  of  their 
principles,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  their  having  been  the 
nrst  to  discover,  or  to  exhibit  on  a  grand  scale,  the  efficiency  of 
free  contribution,  or  what  has  been  called  the  voluntary  svstem; 
which  is  now  supporting  not  only  their  own  ministry  and  institu* 
tions,  but  those  also  in  which  all  denominations  unite,  and  is 
moreover  being  acted  upon,  to  an  increasing  extent,  within  the 
Established  Church.  The  sufficiency  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  the  right  of  private  judgement,  and  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  are  the  foundations  of  Protestantism,  and 
cannot  be  claimed,  therefore,  as  exclusively  the  principles  of  Dis- 
senters. Yet,  it  has  been  their  distinction,  to  be  the  depositaries 
of  these  conservative  principles,  and  their  main  advocates,  when 
seemingly  forgotten  or  abjured  by  the  Established  clergy.  And 
thus,  notwithstanding  all  their  sectarian  divisions,  their  puritan 
discipline,  or  whatever  else  may  be  objected  against  them  by  the 
world,  the  English  Dissenters  have  derived  lustre  from  the  great 
practical  principles  they  hold  in  common,  as  the  basis  of  their 
system  ecclesiastical. 

Nor  is  the  honour  inconsiderable,  which  is  reflected  back  upon 
the  Dissenters  of  this  country,  from  the  successfril  operation  of 
the  congregational  platform  in  another  hemisphere.  That  which 
is  Dissent  here,  is,  in  New  England,  the  religious  polity  of  a 
nation ;  and  it  is  in  America,  that  the  grand  problem  will  be  de- 
cided, as  to  the  sufficiency  of  '  the  voluntary  system  %  apart,  not 
indeed  from  the  protection  of  the  State,  but  from  all  State  en- 
dowment. 

Shall  we  give  offence  by  saying,  that  the  Dissenters  have  been 
exalted  in  public  estimation,  in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  in  the  Bible  Society  ?  That 
this  has  lessened  the  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  malevolent  prejudice 
against  sectarian  ministers,  that  extensively  prevailed,  is  most 
certain ;  and  the  bigoted  partizan  of  the  Establishment  may  la- 
ment that  the  Bible  Society  has  had  an  effect  unfavourable  to  the 
intolerant  pretensions  of  the  high-church  clergy.  But,  whatever 
advantage  has  been  gained  by  Dissent,  the  benefit  has  been  as 
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mutual  as  tbe  coacession ;  and  the  cause  of  Religion  has  gwned 
more  from  it,  than  any  party.  Some  partisans  oif  Dissent  have 
even  attributed  to  this  amicable  alliance,  a  declension  of  that  pore 
attachment  to  Dissenting  principles,  which  requires  to  be  kept  up, 
in  minds  of  a  certain  class,  by  a  keen  hatred,  and,  now  and  then, 
a  little  round  abuse  of  the  Church. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  social  advantage  thus 
gained  by  the  Dissenters,  it  is  not  a  little  favourable  to  their 
moral  influence  at  the  present  moment,  that  they  approach  the 
people  as  religious  teachers,  clear  from  the  charge  of  tithe-faold- 
ing,  and  from  all  the  imputations  justly  or  unjustly  cast  upon  the 
endowed  clergy.  Dissenting  ministers  have  heretofore  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  prejudices  fostered  by  the  Establishment 
against  all  religious  teachers  but  those  appointed  by  the  State; 
and  they  have  been  led  to  view  the  Established  Church,  on  this 
account,  as  the  main  obstruction  to  the  success  of  their  labours ; 
forgetting,  that,  were  there  no  State-church,  the  clei^  of  the 
aristocrasy  would  still,  if  actuated  by  an  intolerant  spirit,  exert  a 
similar,  though,  perhaps,  not  an  equal  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  lower  classes  in  rural  districts.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  that  the  hatred  gendered  against  the  parochial  clergy  by 
the  present  tithe-system,  and  the  strong  tide  of  diasatisimctiim 
which  has  set  in  against  the  Establishment,  more  than  counter- 
balance any  disadvantage  which  the  Independent  minister  may 
labour  under  on  account  of  the  prejudice  against  Dissenten. 
The  hatred  of  the  infidel  and  the  profligate,  ana  such  persecutioD 
as  the  law  permits  them  to  exercise,  he  must  not  wish  to  escape. 

Such,  then,  is  the  honourable  and  advantageous  position  which 
the  Congregational  Dissenters  now  occupy ;  and  such  their  na- 
tional importance.  From  this  elevation,  they  may  despise  the 
sneers  and  calumnies  of  their  enemies.  But  let  them  not  think 
to  maintain  their  vantage-ground  by  employing  themselves  in 
*'  fortifying  the  frontier  of  their  community  \  and  jealously  main. 
taining  the  barrier  which  separates  them  from  other  denomina- 
tions. They  have  as  yet  only  entered  upon  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing society;  and  the  unreclaimed  masses  of  the  population  re- 
proach their  feebleness  or  their  supineness.  The  times  are  cri- 
tical. It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  voluntary  funds  for 
supporting  the  Dissenting  ministry  have  been  seriously  diminished 
by  the  impoverishment  of  the  people,  and  that  hundreds  of  pious 
and  deser>4ng  ministers  are  struggling  against  the  hardships  of 
extreme  poverty.  The  voluntary  system  is  dependent,  for  its 
working,  upon  something  else  than  its  own  inherent  oservy. 
That  energy  depends  upon  the  state  of  both  the  political  and  the 
moral  atmosphere.  And  there  are  causes  connected  with  the 
march  of  society,  with  the  imperfections  of  the  congrqpitioiial 
system,  and  with  other  circumstances  already  adverted  to^  which 
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may  affect  the  proeperity  and  permanence  of  the  ^  Dissenting  In- 
terest \  ^  O  what  should  not  congregational  societies  be  !^  ex- 
claims the  Author  of  the  Tract  on  the  Congregational  System. 

'  What  should  not  every  member  of  tbem  be !  Most  certainly  far 
different  from  what  we  are !  When  shall  we  become  such  ?  Shall  we 
ever  cherish  a  spirit  worthy  of  our  principles  ?  Shall  we  ever  become 
the  men  who  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  convert  the  world  ?'  p.  191. 

If  not,  the  work  and  the  honour  will  be  taken  from  us,  and 
given  to  others.  Changes  are  coming  upon  society,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  no  one  can  distinctly  discern.  The  present  sea- 
son is  at  once  a  time  of  probationary  discipline  to  the  Church, 
and  of  preparation  for  the  service  or  conflict  which  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. The  victory  is  secured  to  the  Church  of  Christ; 
but  who  may  fSdl,  or  what  systems  may  be  demolished  in  the  con- 
test, none  can  tell.  We  have  pleaded,  with  a  feeble  voice,  at 
this  crisis,  for  a  truce  of  God  between  the  rival  denominations  of 
the  religious  world ;  and  have  willingly  borne  the  penalty  of  all 
mediators, — that  of  being  suspected  by  one  party,  and  traduced 
fay  another.  It  would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  us,  to  be 
allowed  to  prosecute  our  humble  labours  in  the  green  and  quiet 
field  of  literature,  without  being  thus  compelled  to  mingle  in  the 
dusty  affiray*  We  are  not  ambitious  of  the  militaiy  glory  of  par- 
tisans, being  well  content  with  those  pleasures  that  love  the  shade. 
We  have  been  called  upon,  however,  to  speak  out;  and  we  have 
done  80 ;  not,  we  hope,  in  the  tone  of  dictation,  for  we  are  deeply 
conscious  that  the  topics  to  which  our  desultory  remarks  relate, 
demand  a  much  more  close  and  profound  discussion.  We  assume 
no  other  weight  of  authority  for  our  observations,  than  can  be 
daimed  by  the  opinions  of  an  individual.  We  have  descended 
from  our  critical  woolsack,  to  plead  on  the  common  floor.  And 
now  we  have  delivered  our  conscience,  and  pray  God  to  give  to 
our  readers  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  to  discern  their  duty 
and  the  signs  of  the  times. 


Art.  II-  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations  proved  by  a  Com" 
parison  of  their  Dialects  with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  JMtin,  afid 
Teutonic  Languages.  Forming  a  Supplement  to  Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.  By  James  Cowles  Prichard, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  194.    Price  7*.    Oxford.     1831. 

npHE  work  to  which  this  volume  is  supplemental,  is  a  highly 
"^  valuable  and  comprehensive  digest  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  physical  varieties  of  the  human  species ;  designed  to  vin- 
dicate and  illustrate  the  fact  of  their  derivation  frx>m  a  common 
parentage.    The  evidence  collected  in  those  volumes,  is  chiefly 
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of  a  physiological  kind ;  and  little  more  could  be  introduced,  thin 
occasional  and  general  statements  bearing  on  the  distinct  series 
of  philological  facts,  which,  in  proportion  as  the  analysis  of  lin- 
guage  is  prosecuted,  are  found  to  furnish  a  mass  of  coUateral  e?i- 
dence  in  support  of  the  same  conclusion. 

The  comparison  of  languages.  Dr.  Prichard  remarks,  is  per- 
haps incapable  of  affording  all  the  results  which  some  persons 
have  anticipated  from  it.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  to  ar- 
rive, by  this  way,  at  a  demonstration  of  tbe  unity  of  race,  or  an 
original  sameness  of  speech,  in  the  whole  human  species.  Many 
striking  instances,  however,  may  be  cited,  in  which  researches 
of  this  kind  have  thrown  light  on  the  origin  and  affinities  of 
nations,  when  all  historical  resources  have  failed.  And  on  a 
close  and  competent  investigation  of  languages  apparently  quite 
unconnected,  the  most  surprising  coincidences  nave  been  dis- 
covered, either  in  their  structure  or  in  their  vocabulary ;  afford- 
ing a  strong  presumption  of  their  being  in  some  way  related  to 
a  common  source,  or  of  early  proximity  and  intercourse  between 
nations  now  the  most  remote  from  each  other.  Hitherto,  the  re- 
sults of  philological  researches  have  tended  constantly  and  in- 
variably in  one  direction ;  that  of  reducing  the  varieties  of  dialect 
and  idiom  to  fewer  classes,  by  multiplying  the  proofs  of  original 
affinity.  And  having  ascertained  this  general  fact,  that  langui^es, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  known  and  investigated,  are  found  to 
be  less  dissimilar  than  was  previously  supposed,  and  to  deyelqp 
relations  and  resemblances  which  it  is  impossible  to  rqraid  as  in- 
cidental,— we  ought  to  be  satisfied,  perhaps,  with  extorting  ftom 
so  prevaricating  a  witness  as  Philology,  this  strong  admission, 
which  puts  at  least  an  emphatic  negative  upon  any  contrary  as- 
sumption. That  what  is  unknown,  will  ever  contradict  what  is 
known,  becomes  more  and  more  improbable  at  every  step  we  ad- 
vance in  our  discoveries.  But,  if  we  expect  too  much  mm  such 
researches,  there  is  peculiar  danger  of  being  seduced  by  plausible 
appearances,  to  let  our  fancy  outrun  our  knowledge,  and  to  build 
up  evidence  with  conjecture,  till  the  superstructure  becomes  too 
heavy  for  the  foundation,  and  the  whole  system  is  brought  down 
in  ruins  at  the  first  hostile  blow,  or  remains  only  as  a  carious 
monument  of  misjudging  learning  and  useless  ingenuity. 

*  A  fondness  for  wild  conjecture/  remarks  the  present  Writer,  '  and 
for  building  up  systems  upon  the  most  inadequate  and  precarious 
foundations^  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  whole  class  of  writers 
on  the  history  and  affinities  of  languages ;  and  it  has  certainly  pre* 
vailed  in  no  ordinarv  degree  among  them.  Even  some  of  tbe  latest 
works  on  these  subjects,  though  abounding  with  curious  and  valuable 
information,  are  in  a  particular  manner  liable  to  this  censure.  The 
treatise  of  Professor  Murray  on  the  European  languages,  though  it 
displays  extensive  knowledge  and  diligent  research,  is  scarcely  men* 
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tioned  without  ridicule ;  and  in  the  Asia  Polyglotta  of  M.  Julius 
Klaproth^  which  has  added  very  considerably  to  our  acquaintance  with 
the  dialects  and  genealogy  of  the  Asiatic  races^  we  find  the  results  of 
accurate  investigation  mixed  up  and  blended  with  too  much  that  is 
uncertain  and  hypothetical.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  there 
are  not  a  few  writers  in  both  earlier  and  later  times,  who  are  scarcely, 
if  in  any  degree  chargeable  with  the  same  faults,  and  whose  acutcness 
and  soundness  of  discernment  are  equal  to  their  extensive  and  pro- 
found erudition.  This  may  be  truly  said  of  Vossius  and  Edward 
Lhuyd  among  the  philologists  of  former  ages,  and,  in  more  recent 
times,  of  Professor  Vater,  the  Schlegels,  Bopp,  and  Professor  Jacob 
Qrimm/ — p.  4. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  literature  has  led 
to  discoveries  which  have  produced  a  new  era  in  philolo^cal 
science*  *  If,  even  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,'  remarKs  a 
French  writer,  (M.  Eichhoff,)  referring  to  that  period  as  the 
golden  age  of  French  literature,  ^  a  voice  had  been  raised,  which 
said — ^^  There  exists  but  one  single  language  in  Europe,  of 
which  all  the  spoken  idioms  are  but  varieties,  and  the  innumer- 
able forms  of  these  idioms,  which  you  would  in  vain  endeavour 
to  collect,  are  almost  all  found  reproduced,  with  the  same  com- 
binations and  the  same  meaning,  in  a  language  spoken  far  from 
Europe,"** — would  not  such  an  assertion  have  seemed  a  fable,  and 
would  any  one  have  taken  the  trouble  of  verifying  it  ?  Never- 
theless, this  phenomenon  exists  ;  and  thanks  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  discoveries  of  the  present  age,  which,  disen- 
gaging itself  from  prepossessions,  scrupulously  applies  itself  to 
the  investigation  of  facts,  the  treasures  of  India  are  open  to  us, 
and  the  Sanscrit  language  is  no  longer  a  mystery ."^  *  That  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German,  and  the  Slavonian  dialects  are 
all  branches  of  the  same  primitive  language  as  the  Sanscrit,  in 
which  are  found  the  roots  of  the  various  European  dialects,  is 
now  admitted  by  all  competent  scholars.  The  more  accurate 
the  examination  of  these  languages  has  been,  the  more  extensive 
and  deeply  rooted  their  affinity  has  been  discovered  to  be.  Pro- 
fessor Jacob  Grimm's  lucid  analysis  of  the  Teutonic  idioms,  has 
shewn  this  with  regard  to  the  German,  in  which  the  affinity  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  obvious.     *  The  historical  inference  hence  de- 

*  duced  is,  that  the  European  nations  who  speak  dialects  referrible 

*  to  this  class  of  languages,  are  of  the  same  race  with  the  Indians 
^  and  other  Asiatics   to   whom    the  same  observation  may   be 

*  applied.' 

Hitherto,  however,  many  of  the  continental  writers  seem  to 
have  believed  the  Celtic  to  be  a  language  of  a  distinct  class,  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  other  idioms  of  Europe.     Pinkerton, 

•  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatiquc,  1828,  lorn,  i.  p.  425. 
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whose  ignorance  is  rendered  only  the  more  conspicoous  by  his 
offensive  dogmatism,  declares  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  the 
CeltiB  were  a  people  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
and  Vans  Kennedy,  whose  rashness  and  singular  talent  finr 
blundering  mar  his  unquestionable  scholarship,  affirms  not  less 
confidently,  that  ^  the  British  or  Celtic^  has  no  connexion  or 
affinity  whatever  with  the  languages  of  the  East,  and  that  no 
genuine  Celtic  words  exist  in  any  one  language  of  Europe.  The 
boldness  of  this  sweeping  assertion  is  startlmg;  but  wnen  it  is 
ascertained  to  have  preceded  either  from  sheer  ^orance  or  ob- 
stinate opinionativeness,  and  to  be  at  variance  with  the  most  no- 
torious facts,  it  becomes  contemptible.  Both  Adelung  and  Mur- 
ray have  regarded  the  Celtic  as  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Eurqpean 
stock ;  but  they  appear  to  have  had  a  very  limited  and  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  Celtic  dialects ;  and  the  former  naa 
committed  the  error  of  supposing  the  Welsh  to  be  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  ancient  BeJgCB.  M.  Eichhoff,  in  a  pwer  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  ^  on  the  influence  of  a  knowledge 
^  of  Sanscrit  on  the  study  of  the  European  languages,^  has  the 
following  judicious  observations. 

^  Although  every  thing  concurs  in  assigning  one  common 
source  to  the  human  race,  and  to  language,  that  immediate  gift 
of  the  Creator,  a  primitive  perfection  ana  identity,  we  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  admit,  antecedently  to  the  records  of  his- 
tory, divisions  of  distinct  races  and  tribes,  who,  detaching 
themselves  and  retiring  successively  from  the  central  point  <n 
the  human  population,  underwent  modifications  of  manners, 
form,  and  language,  which  have  been  perpetuated  through  cen- 
turies. Among  tuese  races,  the  Indo-Germanic,  or  rather,  Indo- 
European  family  is  incontestably  the  most  remarkable,  and  that 
which  interests  us  the  most  nearly.  Placed  between  two  an- 
cient systems  of  civilization,  those  of  China  and  Arabia,  it 
speedily  equalled  and  surpassed  them  both  in  several  respects. 
Whether  we  fix  its  centre  at  Mount  Caucasus,  or  place  it  nesr 
the  Himalaya,  it  is  seen  to  divide  itself  at  an  early  period  into 
two  principal  branches,  one  of  which  covers  the  plains  of  India 
and  Persia,  and  stretches  as  far  as  Armenia,  while  the  other, 
taking  a  westerly  direction,  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  Europe. 
Whatever  was  the  primitive  condition  of  the  highly  favoured 
continent  which  we  inhabit,  (and  on  this  point  we  can  have  no 
certain  data)  every  thing  proves  that  its  civilization  and  actual 
population  entered  it  from  the  East* 

^  The  Celts  themselves,  long  regarded  as  the  European  au- 
tochthones, furnish  evidence,  by  what  remains  of  their  language, 
of  an  Indo-Germanic  origin.  They  may  be  r^arded  as  in 
some  sort  the  forerunners  of  this  great  migration,— as  the  tribe 
which,  being  the  first  to  separate  uonx  the  common  stock  fixed  in 
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*•  Asia,  penetrated  to  the  most  western  extremity  of   Europe, 

*  where  they  found  themselves  in  contact  with  the  Cantabnan 
^  race,  the  Semitic  origin  of  which  appears  to  be  proved  by  the 
'  Biscayan  language,  and  which  undouotedly  was  introduced  from 
'  Africa.  The  second  migration,  judging  of  it  from  the  analogy 
^  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  successive  development  of  which  may  serve 
^  us  here  as  a  scale  of  proportion,  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
^  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans  •  .  .  The  Slavonic  and  Sarma- 
'  tian  nations  must  have  separated  more  recently,  and  naturally 
'  range  themselves  on  the  third  line.^* 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history,  Ae  different  European  races  are  found  nearly  in  the  same 
leUtive  situations  which  tney  now  occupy.  The  Teutonic  na- 
tions inhalHted  the  plains  of  Northern  Europe  at  a  period  not 
long  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Herodotus ;  and  if  the  Guttones 
be,  as  Dr.  Prichard  supposes,  the  same  as  the  Goths  -f,  we  al- 
ready discern,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated nations  belonging  to  the  Germanic  family,  in  an  age  when 
the  name  of  Kome  had  scarcely  become  known  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Finns  and  the  Slavonians  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  latest  among  the  nations  who  entered  Europe.  ^  But 
^  Finningia  and  the  Fenni  \  the  Author  remarks,  ^  are  men- 
^  tioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  who  place  them  beyond  Germany, 

*  and  towards  the  Vistula.  The  Sclavonians  are  not  early  dis- 
'  tinguished  in  Europe  imder  that  name ;  but,  by  the  appellation 

*  of  Wends,  given  to  the  Sclavonic  race  by  the  Germans,  we  re- 
^  cognise  them  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Pliny  and  Ta- 

*  dtus,  who  mention  the  Venedi^  and  place  them  near  the  Finns, 

*  and  on  the  borders  of  Finningia.^ 

If  we  may  lay  any  stress  upon  the  resemblance  in  the  appel- 
lations, the  Guttones  might  seem  to  be  rather  the  Jutes  or  Ghetes, 
whose  name  Wachter  derives  from  Godsy  tall  men ;  and  who, 
though  leagued  with  the  Saxons,  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
Scandinavian  family.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  G^ths,  Dr. 
P.  remarks,  the  ample  specimen  of  their  language  preserved  in 
the  version  of  Ulphilas,  proves  that,  conformably  to  their  own 


*  Joum,  Asial,  torn,  i.  pp.  426^  7* 

f  The  Goths  have  been  confounded^  by  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
with  the  Thracian  Getce,  M.  Pelloutier,  in  his  History  of  the  Celts, 
maintains  this  opinion,  citing  the  authorities  of  Isidorus  of  Seville, 
Orosius,  and  Procopius ;  and  according  to  this  ingenious,  but  fanciful 
writer,  these  Getce  or  Goths,  the  ancestors  of  the  Dacians,  were  also 
Celts.  *  Les  noms  des  villes  et  cantons  des  Daces  indiquent  assez 
*  clairemeni,  que  la  languede  cepeuple  etoit  V ancient  Celleou  Tudesque.' 
(Pelloutier,  torn,  i.  p.  ol.) 
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traditions,  they  were  nearly  allied  in  kindred  to  the  northern 
tribes  of  the  German  family. 

The  CeltcBy  properly  so  caUed,  were  a  people  of  Gaul ;  and, 
according  to  early  tradition,  they  crossed  the  Alps  as  invacbrs,  to 
spread  themselves  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  called 
from  them,  by  the  Romans,  Cisalpine  Gaul.  In  the  Latin  fonn 
of  Celts,  we  have  the  Kelti  and  Galati  of  the  Ghreeks ;  the  names 
given  by  them  to  the  people  of  Gaul  and  GaUo-Grsecia ;  and  by 
substituting  the  digamma  for  the  guttural,  the  word  Ktxrot  be- 
comes without  violence,  Welsh.  Tne  word  Gaul  is  evidently  the 
same  as  Gael, — a  contraction  of  Gaidhealj  the  proper  name  of 
the  Celtic  race  who  inhabit  the  Scottish  Highlands;  whence 
Gaelic  or  Gaidheilig,  the  language  of  the  Gael.  Even  to  the 
present  day,  the  Italians  of  Lomb^rdy  are  called  Welah  or  Gauls 
by  their  German  neighbours.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  Celtic  and 
Gallic  nations  closely  allied ;  but  the  names  imder  which  they 
are  known,  appear  to  vary  only  as  the  same  word  disguised  under 
different  dialects.  When,  however,  Gaul  became  peopled  fay 
various  races,  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  Celtic 
Galliy  the  true  autochthones^  and  the  Belgic  and  Aquitanic  na- 
tions of  Gaul.  ^  The  dialects  of  Gaul%  remarks  the  Author  of 
Celtic  Researches,  '  appear  to  have  been  preserved  up  to  the  pe- 
'  riod  in  which  the  power  of  the  Roman  empire  declined ;— -this, 
too,  in  parts  of  the  territory  wherein  a  character  of  national  in- 
dependence could  least  be  expected.  The  city  of  Treves  lay 
in  that  part  of  Gaul  where  the  natives  were  mixed  with  inva- 
ders from  Germany.  Before  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  seat  of  its  provincial  government,  the  chief  men 
of  that  city  affected  a  German  origin ;  yet,  the  populace  had 
preserved  their  ancient  language.  St.  Jerom  resided  there 
about  A.D.  360,  and  passing  through  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor, 
ten  years  afterwards,  he  recognised  the  language  of  Treves. 
These  long  separated  people,  must,  therefore,  have  retained  the 
tongue  which  their  common  ancestors  had  used  a  thousand  years 
before;  and  the  Galatians  here  described,  were  descenduuits, 
not  of  the  Goth,  or  German,  but  of  the  GauL  This,  it  may 
be  said,  was  the  Belgic  dialect,  and  therefore  different  from  that 
of  Gallia  Celtica,  But  the  language  of  the  CeltUBy  under  that 
name,  had  also  been  preserved.  Ausonius,  when  celebrating  the 
admired  cities,  afler  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Maximus,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  thus  addresses  a  beautifiil  stream 
that  watered  his  native  Buroigala : 

*  ^^  SalvCy  urbis  Genius,  medico  potabilis  haustu 
DivoNA,  Celtarum  lingua — Pons  addite  dif)is!'" 

Here  we  find  the  Celtic  language  in  a  polished  and  lettered  city 
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*  on  the  very  opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  quoted  with  respect,  and 
^  upon  a  favourite  subject,  by  a  man  of  consular  pre-eminence,  as 
^  presenting  the  accurate  etymology  of  local  names.  It  cannot, 
'  then,  be  doubted,  that  Celtic  had  hitherto  flourished  in  the  re- 

*  tired  parts  of  Gaul,   remote  from  the  Massilian  Greeks,  from 

*  the  first  province  of  the  Romans,  from  the  incursions  of  the 

*  Germans,  and  from  the  dialects  of  Belgium  or  of  Aquitania.' • 

That  the  etymology  of  most  of  the  local  names,  even  in  CisaU 

E'ne  Gaul,  is  to  be  round  in  the  Celtic,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
Jieve  ;  and  indeed,  a  Gaelic  Dictionary  is  found  to  afford,  with- 
out violence,  a  translation  of  names  that  have  puzzled  both  an- 
cient and  modem  etymologists.  For  example,  the  Pennine  Alps, 
and  the  Apennines,  there  can  be  no  question,  take  their  name 
from  Ben,  or  Pen,  a  summit.  The  Graian  Alp  is  probably 
named  from  Carraig  or  Graig,  a  cliff  or  rock.  The  word  Alp  is 
also  itself  Celtic.  In  the  ancient  Duria  Major  and  Minor j  now 
Doria,  we  have  evidently  the  Celtic  Dor,  or  Dicr,  water.  Monte 
Boica,  near  Verona,  seems  to  take  its  name  from  Bolch  or  Bwlchy 
a  pass.  The  Brenner,  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Brennus, 
the  Gaulish  chieflain,  has  its  etymology  preserved  in  the  Welsh 
brinn  or  bryn,  a  hill.  Monaco,  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  is  the 
Celtic  monachy  mountainous ;  and,  not  to  multiply  instances.  Me- 
diolanum  (Milan),  for  which  the  ancients  found  an  etymology 
worthy  of  ranking  with  our  Bull  and  Mouth,  resolves  itself  into 
two  good  Celtic  words,  meadh-loin  (or  iolann)  in  the  midst  of 
the  meadows,  or,  between  the  rivulets ;— answering,  perhaps,  to 
Interamna.     Mr.  Pinkerton,  however,  tells  us,  that  *  all  etymo- 

*  logy  of  names  is  folly,  but  Celtic  etymology  is  sheer  frenzy;' 
and  Mr.  Vans  Kennedy  thinks,  that,  ^  harsh  as  this  censure  may 
'  appear,  its  justness  cannot  be  disputed.'  This  is  one  way  of 
settling  a  question ;  but  whether  it  be  a  philosophical  or  satis- 
fiurtory  one,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 

Dr.  Prichard,  however,  has  not  relied  upon  etymologies,  or 
coincidences  of  mere  vocabulary.  His  Comparison  of  the  Celtic 
with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Indo-European  dialects,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  means  of  a  very  careful  and  profound  investigation  of 
their  grammatical  forms  and  structure.  On  comparing  various 
languages,  he  remarks,  four  difierent  relations  between  them  are 
discovered. 

'  1.  In  comparing  some  languages^  we  discover  little  or  no  anology 
in  their  grammatical  structure^  but  we  trace^  nevertheless^  a  resem- 
blance more  or  less  extensive  in  their  vocabularies^  or  in  the  terms  for 
particular  objects^  actions,  and  relations.  If  this  correspondence  is 
the  result  of  commercial  intercourse,  or  conquest,  or  the  introduction 


*  Davies's  Celtic  Researches,  p.  217- 
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of  a  new  system  of  religion,  literature,  and  mannen,  it  will  extend 
only  to  such  words  as  belong  to  the  new  stock  of  ideas  thns  intn»- 
duced,  and  will  leave  unaffected  the  great  proportion  of  terms  which 
are  expressive  of  more  simple  ideas  and  universal  objects.  Of  the 
description  now  alluded  to  is  the  influence  which  the  Arabic  has  ex- 
erted upon  the  idioms  of  the  Persians  and  the  Turks,  and  the  Latin 
upon  some  of  the  dialects  of  Europe.  But,  if  the  oorrespondenor 
traced  in  the  vocabularies  of  any  two  languages  is  so  extensive  as  to 
involve  words  of  the  most  simple  and  apparently  primitiTe  class,  it 
obviously  indicates  a  much  more  ancient  and  intimate  connezioa. 
There  may  be  instances  in  which  this  sort  of  affinity  is  so  near  as  to 
render  it  probable,  that  the  dialects  thus  connected  had  a  common  ori- 
gin, and  owe  the  diversities  of  their  grammatical  forms  to  subsequent 
changes  and  difference  of  culture. 

'  2.  There  are  certain  languages  which  have  very  few  words  in  com- 
mon, and  which  yet  display,  \vhen  carefully  examinedj  a  remarkable 
analogy  in  their  laws  of  grammatical  construction.  The  most  striking 
instances  of  this  relation  arc,  the  polysjrnthetic  idioms,  as  they  are  de- 
nominated by  ]\Ir.  Duponccau,  of  the  American  tribes,  and  the  mono- 
syllabic languages  of  tne  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  nations. 

'  3.  A  third  relation  is  discovered  between  languages  which  are 
shewn  to  be  connected  by  both  of  the  circumstances  iSready  pointed 
out.  These  are  the  languages  which  I  venture  to  term  cognate.  The 
epithet  is  applied  to  all  those  dialects  which  are  connectea  by  analogy 
in  grammatical  forms,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  primitive 
words  or  roots  common  to  all,  or  in  all  resembling,  and  mamfestly  of 
the  same  origin. 

'  4.  A  fourth  relation  exists  between  languages  in  which  neither  of 
the  connecting  characters  above  described  can  be  discerned;  when 
there  is  neither  analogy  of  grammatical  structure,  nor  any  comspond- 
ence  in  words,  sufficient  to  indicate  a  particular  affinity.  Such  lan- 
guages are  not  of  the  same  family,  and  they  generally  bJong  to  nations 
remote  from  each  other  in  descent,  and  often  in  pnysical  characters. 
But  even  among  languages  thus  discovered,  a  few  common  or  reson- 
bling  words  may  often  be  found.  These  resemblances  are  sometimes 
casual,  or  the  result  of  mere  accident :  in  other  instancesiy  they  are 
perhaps  too  striking  and  too  numerous  to  be  ascribed  to  disjice  or  oo- 
mcidence.'    pp.  9, 10. 

The  clear  and  sound  discrimination  shewn  in  these  remarks, 
will  prepare  our  readers  to  find  in  the  present  Writer,  a  philologist 
of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  one  whose  acute  investigations  are  oon- 
ducted  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit.  The  inquiry  which  he  has 
instituted,  leads  him  to  advert  to  the  relations  of  languages 
which,  though  displaying  great  variety  in  their  ▼ocabulary,  yet 
approximate  in  their  most  essential  constituents,  and  are  nesny 
connected  in  their  grammatical  formation. 

'  Such  phenomena  ',  remarks  Dr.  P.,  '  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition,  that  a  different  superstructure  has  been  raised  by  differait 
nations  on  a  basis  originally  common.     Tribes  having  a  «w!^niftn  idiom 
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BcaRty  in  its  stock  of  words^  appear  separately  to  liave  added  to  their 
speech^  partly  by  new  invention^  and  partly  by  borrowing  from  their 
neighbours^  such  terms  as  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  them  re*- 
quired.  The  accessory  parts  of  languages  may  have  come  at  length  to 
bear  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  primitive  one,  or  even  to  exceed 
it ;  and  the  grammatical  construction  may  have  been  diversified  under 
different  modes  of  cultivation.  Hence  arise  in  the  first  place  vaneties 
of  dialect ;  but,  when  the  deviation  is  greater  in  degree,  it  constitutes 
diversity  of  language.  The  German  and  the  French  are  never  termed 
dialects  of  one  speech ;  and  yet,  all  who  compare  their  respective 
sources,  the  old  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  languages,  are  aware  that> 
between  these,  a  near  and  deeply  rooted  affinity  subsists/     p.  12. 

There  are  six  dialects  of  the  Celtic  family  which  may  be  said 
to  survive :  five  are  still  spoken,  and  one  of  them,  the  Cornish, 
is  sufficiently  preserved  in  books.  These  six  dialects  are,  the 
Welsh  (or  Kymraeg),  the  Cornish,  the  Armorican  (or  Bas-Bre- 
tagne),  the  Erse,  the  Gaelic,  and  the  Manks.  The  former  three 
are  relics  of  the  idioms  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  the  Welsh  is 
taken  by  Dr.  Prichard  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  Britannic 
dialects.  Of  the  other  three,  the  Erse  or  old  Irish  is  generally 
used  as  an  example.  The  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  mixed 
with  Norwegian,  English,  and  Welsh.  The  Gaelic  itself  has 
received  a  strong  tincture  of  Scandinavian ;  while  the  Erse  has 
probably  been  mixed  with  Cantabrian.  The  Welsh,  on  the  other 
nand,  has  been  even  styled  the  Cel to-Germanic,  as  having  re- 
ceived so  large  a  mixture  of  German, — possibly  from  the  con- 
nexion of  the  British  tribes  with  the  Belgic  nation,  with  whom 
they  have  been  confounded. 

In  order  to  display  the  affinity  which  subsists  between  these 
dialects  and  the  Sanscrit,  Dr.  Prichard  begins  by  explaining  the 
principle  upon  which,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, a  permutation  of  letters  takes  place  in  composition  and 
construction,  agreeably  to  rules  originally  founded  on  euphony  or 
on  the  facility  of  utterance.  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
dialects,  the  mutation  of  consonants  is  observable  chiefly  in  the 
formation  of  compound  terms.  But  in  the  Sanscrit,  words  merely 
in  sequence  have  an  influence  upon  each  other,  in  the  change  of 
terminations,  and  sometimes  of  initial  letters,  according  to  rules 
which  the  Sanscrit  grammarians  term  sandhiy  cornunction,  and 
which  forbid  the  meeting  of  consonants  of  different  orders. 
These  rules  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  great  measure  peculiar 
to  the  Sanscrit.  It  is,  however.  Dr.  P.  has  shewn,  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  the  Celtic  dialects,  and  more  especially  in  the  Welsh, 
permutations  in  many  respects  analogous  are  constant  and  indis- 
pensable in  the  formation  of  sentences.  *  It  is  impossible  to 
*  bring  three  or  four  words  together  in  the  Celtic  languages,  with- 
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^  out  modifications  similar  in  their  principle  to  those  of  aandhV 
We  give  two  or  three  examples,  taken  from  the  Welsh. 

Change  of  guttural.  Change  of  labiaL 

Pen  gtvr,  the  head  of  a  man.  C^r  agos,  a  near  kinsman. 

Ei  ben,  his  licad.  Ei  gdr,  his  kinsman. 

Ei  phen,  her  head.  Ei  chdr,  her  kinsman. 

Fi/  jfihen,  my  head.  Fy  nghdr,  my  kinsman. 

Change  of  denial. 
Tad  y  plcntyn,  the  child's  &ther. 
Ei  dddy  his  father. 
Ei  thdd,  her  father. 
Fy  nhdd,  my  futher. 

In  this  respect,  the  Welsh  would  seem  to  present  a  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  Sanscrit,  than  any  other  European  language,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into  accidental  coincidence.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  these  permutations  of  consonants  take  place,  or  of 
those  which  equally  govern  the  interchange  of  particular  letten 
in  the  derivation  of  words  from  one  dialect  into  another.  By  a 
comparison  of  the  cardinal  numbers  in  nine  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, Dr.  Prichard  has  shewn,  that  these  changes,  instead  of 
taking  place  by  a  merely  accidental  variation  or  corruption,  are 
conformable  to  certain  general  laws.  For  instance,  the  Greek 
substitutes  for  the  sibilants  and  soflt  palatines  of  the  Sanscrit,  the 
X,  T,  and  TT :  thus,  ashta  becomes  o«t«,  and  pancha  ^e/ive  or 
vevTs.  The  Welsh  makes  nearly  the  same  substitutions  as  the 
iEolic  Greek,  using  the  hard  palatines  or  gutturals  for  the  soft 
palatines  and  sibilants ;  as  shash^  six,  becomes  in  Welsh,  chwech 
(pronounced  khwaikh),  and  dashan^  ten,  daig  or  deg;  The 
Gothic  and  other  Teutonic  dialects  prefer  aspirate  consonants, 
and  substitute  the  simple  h  in  the  place  of  palatmes  and  sibilants; 
while  the  Erse  and  tne  Latin  affect  gutturals,  and  change  the 
Sanscrit  ah  or  ch  into  c  or  q.  Thus,  Itt^o^  becomes  equus; 
TTEvre  or  pymp^  quinque  and  kuig^.  An  interchange  of  je>  and  * 
regularly  takes  place  between  the  Welsh  and  Erse  languages ;  u 
peuy  a  head,  becomes  in  Erse,  keann ;  plants  children,  kland; 
and  Pdsky  Easter,  Kdsg,  Other  permutations  are  pointed  oot  by 
the  Author,  and  are  shewn  to  be  regular  and  systematic,  in  what- 
ever way  they  may  be  accounted  for.  Similar  changes  are,  in 
fact,  observable  in  different  dialects  of  the  Aramean  fiunily,  whidi 
are  the  most  closely  related,  and  spoken  by  nations  not  widely 
dissevered. 


*  Yet^  sometimes  the  k  Avas  changed  by  the  Latins  into  p :  as  Impus 

for  ^i/)co( ;  spolia  for  7xvXa. 
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In  the  third  chapter,  Dr.  P.  proceeds  to  adduce  *  proofs  of 

•  common  origin  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Celtic  and  other  Indo- 

*  European  languages.'  Col.  Vans  Kennedy  has  collected  100 
words  in  eight  languages,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  Celtic  is  to- 
tally dissimilar  to  any  other.  We  shall  give  three  of  his  in- 
stances. 

Sans.   Greek.     Latin.  Welsh,  Irish.    Germ.    Arab.  Pcrs. 

Woman,  stri.      yv»ri,        mulier.  guraig.  bean.     weib.    nisa.  zan. 

Man.        nara.    a.^fwrroc.  homo.  dyn.  duine.    mann.  rajul.  mard. 

Sun.         suria.  ^Xto^.        sol.  haul.  grioth.  sonne.  shams,  aftab. 

Now  the  first  of  these  is  selected  by  Dr.  Prichard  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  common  origin  of  words  in  the  Celtic  and  other 
languages ;  and  he  gives  the  variations  as  follows. 

Sans.    Greek.  Russian.  Erse.     Welsh.      Latin.     Persian, 

Woman     1^*"^'       ^'''"''      ^^^'      ^^^'  .  ^^* 

( vama.     fSavoc.  bean.     benw.      fcemina. 

fern. 

Bean  becomes  bhean^  or  vean^  in  Erse  ;  as,  in  Welsh,  benw  be^ 
comes  in  regimen,  venw.  In  Cornish,  woman  is  benen,  which 
answers  to  the  Gaelic  diminutive,  beanag^  a  term  of  endearment. 
Gwraig  and  wraigy  cited  by  Vans  Kennedy  as  the  Welsh  for 
woman,  is  the  feminine  of  gwr^  and  wr^  a  man ;  and  correspond^ 
to  the  Latin  virago^  from  vir.  The  latter  word  may  be  thus 
traced  in  the  different  dialects. 

Sanscrit.       Greek.       Latin.       Welsh.       Gaelic  and  Erse. 
virah.  Fd^wj.  vir.  gwr.  fear,     fir. 

narah.  av))^. 

Once  more,  the  word  signifying  sun,  takes  the  following  forms  in 
the  different  dialects. 

Sanscrit.  Greek,     Welsh.       Cornish.     Armor.   Lat.     Russ, 

hailih  or  hailis.      *AiXtoq.     haul,      houl,  heul.      beol.      sol.     solnste. 

(pron^  hail.) 

Another  Sanscrit  word  for  sun,  is  sunuh;  in  which  we  have 
the  original  of  the  Moeso-Gothic  and  German  sunno  and  sonne. 
The  Gaelic  furnishes  the  word  fa/,  signifying  light  or  sunshine  ; 
and  the  word  sol,  though  sunk  into  disuse,  is  preserved  in  the 
compound  solas,  sun-light.  Grioth,  another  name  for  the  sun, 
both  in  Gaelic  and  in  Erse,  and  grian,  which  has  the  same  signi- 
fication, are  possibly  related  to  the  Sanscrit  suria,  and  the  Greek 
TTu^,  These  instances  may  suffice  to  shew,  how  much  closer  affi- 
nity there  may  be  in  the  vocabularies  of  different  languages,  than 
a  superficial  etymologist  is  able  to  detect ;  and  how  easy  it  is,  by 
the  artifice  which  Col.  Vans  Kennedy  has  employed, — that  of  se- 
lecting the  most  dissimilar  words  for  the  same  object,  which  the 
various  languages  will  furnish, — to  make  cognate  dialects  seem  to 
have  little  in  common. 

r2 
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In  his  fourth  chapter,  Dr.  Prichard  proceeds  to  adduce  further 
proofs  of  a  common  origin,  derived  irom  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  Celtic,  as  compared  with  other  Indo-European  dialects. 
In  the  fifth  chapter,  the  comparison  is  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
personal  pronouns,  and  the  personal  terminations  of  verbs ;  in  the 
sixth,  in  relation  to  the  inflection  of  verbs  through  tenses  and 
moods ;  and  in  the  seventh,  a  very  interesting  analysis  is  given 
of  the  verb  substantive,  which,  in  all  the  Indo-European  lan- 
giiages,  is  derived  from  two  different  roots,  and  consists,  in  fact, 
of  two  defective  verbs  ;  the  one  expressing  present  existence,  and 
the  other  being  used  to  denote  the  past  tenses.     There  is  no  lan- 
guage in  which  both  of  these  verbs  are  extant  in  a  complete  state, 
but  they  are  least  defective  in   Sanscrit ;  which  has  lost  many 
tenses  of  the  verb  asmi^  from  the  root  rw,  corresponding  to  tlfji 
and  8U7n  or  esse^  but  has  preserved  the  whole  of  the  verb  bha- 
vamiy  from  the  root  bhu^  allied  to  the  old  Latin  verb  /wo,  and 
the  Greek  (puco.     The  Persian,  Slavonian,  and  Teutonic  display, 
in  the  substantive  verb,  the  same  double  formation;    but  the 
Celtic  has  one  of  these  verbs,  bod  or  hydh^  in  a  more  perfect  state 
than  any  other  language  except  the  Sanscrit ;  while  fragments  of 
other  defective  verbs  are  in  use,  in  the  present  tense.     Thus, 
sydh,  ysy  oes^  and  yu,  are  all  used  in  the  sense  of  est,  is ;  besides 
mae^  est,  and  maent,  sunt.   In  the  number  of  tenses  in  the  active 
voice,  and  in  having  a  proper  passive  voice,  the  Celtic  is  richer 
than  the  Teutonic. 

Dr.  Prichard'*s  conclusion,  which  is  as  modestly  stated  as  it  is 
ably  supported,  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

'  I  have  thus  laid  before  my  readers  the  most  obvious  and  striking 
analogies  between  the  Celtic  dialects  and  the  languages  which  are  more 
generally  allowed  to  be  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  On  the  facts  submitted  to  them,  they  will  form  their  own 
conclusion.  Probably,  few  persons  will  hesitate  m  adopting  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  marks  of  connexion  are  too  decided  and  extensive  to  be 
referred  to  accident  or  casual  intercourse ;  that  they  are  too  deeply  in- 
terwoven with  the  intimate  structure  of  the  languages  compared,  to  be 
explained  on  any  other  principle  than  that  which  has  been  admitted  bj 
so  many  writers  in  respect  to  the  other  great  families  of  languages  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  population  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Celtic 
people  themselves  are  therefore  of  Eastern  origin, — a  kindred  tribe 
with  the  nations  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  probable,  that  several 
tribes  emigrated  from  their  original  scat  in  different  stages  of  advance- 
ment in  respect  to  civilization  and  language ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
their  idioms  in  very  different  degrees  of  refinement ;  but  an  acciurate 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  intimate  structure  and  component  ma- 
terials of  these  languages,  is  still  capable  of  affording  ample  proofs  of  a 
common  origin.'     pp.  186,  7- 

We  have  only  to  add,  that,  irrespective  of  the  conclusion  to 
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which  the  Author  has  conducted  us,  the  volume  is  highly  valu- 
able ironi  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  European  idioms  in 
general,  and  on  the  laws,  if  not  the  origin,  of  tnose  variations 
which  form  a  principal  source  of  perplexity  in  philological  in- 
quiries. 


Art.  III. — 1.  The  Family  Cabinet  Atlas,  constructed  upon  an  Original 
Plan,  and  engraved  on  Steel  by  Mr.  Thomas  Starling.  Cabinet  size. 
97  maps.     Price  30*.  plain.     42*.  coloured.     London,  1831. 

2.  The  Biblical  Series  of  the  Family  Cabinet  Atlas.  Parts  I.  to  VI. 
2*.  6d.  each  ;  3*.  6d.  coloured.     London,  1831,  1832. 

nPHE  first  Number  of  this  Cabinet  Atlas  was  noticed  in  our 
Journal  on  its  publication;  and  we  then  gave  our  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan.  We  are  now  able  to  speak  with  en- 
tire approbation  of  the  admirable  care,  taste,  and  skill  displayed 
in  the  execution.  The  distinctness  of  delineation  preserved  in 
these  geographical  miniatures,  is  siurprising.  Nothing  contributes 
so  much  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  structure  of  a  country, 
as  a  boldness  and  precision  in  marking  the  course  of  the  rivers ; 
and  this  forms  a  striking  feature  of  these  little  maps.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  surface,  as  plain  or  mountainous,  is  also  carefully 
indicated.  But  the  great  advantage  of  this  cabinet  atlas,  is,  that 
it  brings  at  once  within  the  compass  of  the  eye,  the  general  out- 
line, situation,  and  relative  geography  of  a  country  or  kingdom, 
so  as  to  imprint  it  on  the  memory  of  a  tyro  or  youthful  learner, 
better  than  by  the  bewildering  expanse  of  a  map  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. It  serves  also  as  a  sort  of  geographical  remembrancer  of 
easy  reference ;  and  though,  of  course,  it  will  not  render  larger 
maps  less  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  historical  illustration 
and  topographical  study,  it  is  well  adapted  to  promote  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  geography,  by  the  attractive  shape  so  cleverly  given 
to  these  delineations  of  its  outlines.  It  will  thus  not  only  difinse 
very  widely  a  certain  degree  of  important  general  information, 
but  may  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  and  frequent  use  of  maps  on 
a  larger  scale.  We  have  been  particularly  pleased  witn  the 
Tabular  Maps,  exhibiting  the  comparative  heights  of  mountains, 
lengths  of  rivers,  and  extent  of  inland  seas  and  lakes.  These 
have  been  carefully  reduced  from  large  drawings ;  and  small  as 
is  the  scale,  they  give  an  admirable  view  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions. The  volume  forms  a  very  elegant  and  useful  present ; 
but  we  cannot  understand  why  a  work  of  such  perennial  use, 
should  have  been  advertised  as  a  ^  geographical  annual.'' 

The  Biblical  Series  has  been  apparently  compiled  with  equal 
pains ;  and  it  is  not  Mr.  Starling''s  fault,  if  they  are  more  orna- 
mental than  useful.     From  the  imposing  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
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the  tasteful  distribution  of  chains  and  groupes  of  monntains,  and 
the  pretty  meanders  of  black  line  all  over  the  country,  the  unin- 
formed reader  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Mesopotamia  had  been  subjected  to  an  accurate  survey,  the 
ancient  sites  all  identified,  and  the  true  bearings  and  eleyationa 
ascertained  by  scientific  observation.  How  great  must  be  his 
surprise  at  learning,  that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  whole  countTj 
has  been  actually  surveyed,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  even 
traversed  by  Europeans ! — that  the  sites  of  Gath,  £leutheropolis 
(from  which  Jerome  and  Eusebius  estimate  the  distances  of  other 
cities),  Bcershcba,  Dan,  Zabulon,  Jotapata,  and  other  important 
places,  have  not  been  ascertained ; — that  the  widest  discrepancies 
occur  in  the  accounts  given  by  travellers,  of  the  extent  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  of  other  equally  import- 
ant features  of  the  holy  land ; — that  Dr.  £•  D.  Clarke  could  not 
find  his  way  to  Sebaste,  the  capital  of  Samaria; — that,  as  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia  remains 
unexplored  by  European  travellers,  that  the  geography  of  those 
countries  is  more  than  one-half  made  up  of  doubtful  calculations 
and  hypotheses.  We  make  no  objection  against  constructing 
theoretic  maps  of  unknown  countries ;  but  still,  we  would  not  a^ 
feet  to  fill  up  the  outline  with  apocryphal  details,  and  to  make 
rivers  wind,  and  mountains  rise,  ad  libitum.  A  map  is  none  the 
better  for  looking  like  a  picture ;  and  some  indication  ought  to 
distinguish  what  is  known  from  what  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
What  we  should  have  preferred,  would  have  been,  duplicate  map 
of  each  portion  of  country ;  one  map  exhibiting  the  present  di- 
visions and  names,  as  well  as  variations  of  surtace,  so  far  as  ac- 
tually known,  and  the  other,  the  ancient  geography  only,  as  laid 
down  by  the  learned,  with  no  attempt  at  embellishment.  In  the 
map  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon,  we  are  pleased  to  bee 
the  remarkable  valley  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba,  called  El  Ghor,  properly  indicated;  but  why  not  in  all  ? 
Uozra,  in  the  Haouran,  the  capital  of  the  lloman  Arabia  Provin- 
cial and  the  other  cities  recently  identified  by  the  labours  of 
Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Bankes,  and  Buckingham,  should 
also  be  noticed.  The  beds  of  summer  torrents,  which  are  entirely 
dry  except  during  the  rains,  ought  not  to  be  marked  in  the  same 
way  as  rivers.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and  its  head 
waters,  there  is  scarcely  a  stream  in  Judea,  that  can  be  called  a 
river,  all  being  mere  brooks  or  torrents.  Dr.  Clarke  describes 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  as  one  vast  meadow  nearly  50  miles  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth,  without  a  house  or  tree  to  break  the 
monotonous  level.  If  this  account  has  any  approximation  to  ac- 
curacy, so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  country  ought  to  be  cleariy 
marked.  While,  however,  we  throw  out  these  hints,  we  must 
do  Mr.  Starling  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  carefully  availed 
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himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  some  of  his  maps, 
especially  Plates  11,  19)  22,  and  23,  do  him  great  credit:  they 
are  quite  gems.  The  map  pretending  to  shew  the  primitive 
Battlements  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  we  should  cancel.  What 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  assign  Africa  and  Arabia  to  Ham, 
and  India  and  China  to  Shem  ?  But  this  is  a  venerable  error, 
"which  it  might  be  deemed  sacrilegious  to  destroy ! 


Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Polymicrian  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament ; 
in  which  the  various  Senses  of  the  Words  are  distinctly  explained 
in  English,  and  authorized  by  References  to  Passages  of  Scripture. 
By  W.  Greenfield,  Editor  of  *^  Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible,"  &c. 
32mo.     cc.  508.    London,  1829. 

2.  Novi  Testamenti  Grceci  Tameion;  aliis  Concordantice,  ita  cou" 
cinnafum,  ut  et  Locos  reperiendi,  et  Vocum  veras  Significationes,  et 
Significationum  Diversitates  per  Collationem  investigandi,  Duds 
insiar  esse  possit.  Ex  Opera  Erasmi  Schmidii  depromtum,  A 
Gulielmo  Greenfield,    32mo.    pp.  727*  Price  6s,    London,  1830. 

•THHESE  two  beautiful  little  specimens  of  typography,  worthy 
-*-  of  the  Elzevirs  of  other  days,  have  only  recently  fallen  under 
our  notice.  They  now  possess,  in  addition  to  their  intrinsic 
value,  a  monumental  interest,  as  specimens  of  the  editorial  ac- 
curacy and  laborious  diligence  of  the  amiable  and  gifted  individual 
under  whose  superintendence  they  appeared.  When  we  first  cast 
our  eye  upon  the  miniature  volume  which  professes  to  comprise 
Schmidfs  Concordance,  we  could  not  conceive  by  what  means  the 
promise  of  the  title-page  could  be  honestly  fulfilled.  But,  by 
omitting  the  unimportant  proper  names,  the  indeclinable  particles, 
the  pronouns,  and  the  verb  substantive ;  by  substituting  simple 
references  for  citation,  when  the  word  occurs  only  four  or  five 
times,  or  when  there  are  two  or  more  passages  strictly  parallel,  in 
which  case  one  only  is  given,  and  the  others  are  referred  to ; — 
alterations  which  detract  nothing  from  the  usefulness  of  the 
edition; — the  ponderous  labours  of  Stephens  and  Schmidt  are 
here  screwed  into  something  less  than  a  pocket  volume ;  and  what 
is  more,  for  6«.  the  Biblical  student  may  possess  himself  of  a 
work  at  one  time  scarce  and  dear,  in  a  form  that  will  take  up  no 
room  on  his  table,  and  which  ought  scarcely  ever  to  be  off  of  it. 
The  edition  followed  is  that  of  1638,  printed  at  Wittenberg. 
The  Glasgow  edition  of  1821,  in  2  Vols.  8vo.,  merits  praise  for 
its  accuracy ;  and  its  type  is  of  coiurse  better  suited  to  eyes  that 
are  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  than  a  miniature  edition  can  be. 
The  printing  of  the  present  volume  is,  however,  admirably  clear; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that,  with  both  editions  at 
hand,  we  find  the  smaller  one  suit  ova  eyes  (without  spectacles)  so 
well  as  to  prefer  it  for  convenience. 
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Of  the  Polymicrian  Lexicon,  we  cannot  but  speak  with  admi- 
ration. Elegance  and  accuracy  of  typographical  execution,  and 
the  extreme  smallness  of  the  volume,  which  renders  it  a  curiosity, 
are  but  the  least  of  its  recommendations.  The  work  has,  as  a 
lexicon,  very  great  merit,  and  does  the  highest  honour  to  the 
Editor's  fidelity,  competent  learning,  and  sound  judgement  It 
is  no  meagre  abridgement.  The  best  Greek  lexicons  have  been 
laid  under  contribution ;  and  besides  Parkhurst  and  Schleusner, 
Mr.  Greenfield  acknowledges  his  esi>ecial  obligations  to  Wahl's 
Lexicon,  as  translated  and  improved  by  Professor  Robinson  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts.     Originality  is  disclaimed.     *  The  de- 

*  finitions  %  the  Editor  remarks,  '  must  in  most  cases  be  sub- 
^  stantially  the  same ;  though,  in  their  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
^  precision,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  exhibited, 

*  they  may  be  greatly  diversified.''  The  qualities  here  specified, 
are  precisely  those  which  we  should  have  fixed  upon  as  the  cht- 
racteristics  of  the  volume — clearness,  simplicity,  and  precision: 
to  which  we  may  add,  typographical  accuracy  *.  As  far  as  we 
have  examined  the  definitions,  and  compared  them  with  those 
of  the  larger  lexicons,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  happy  manner 
in  which  every  real  variation  of  import  is  succinctly  expressed. 
We  shaU  give  two  or  three  specimens. 

'  AtxaioA'^  Uf  f.  uHTu,  p.  St^iKUiuxa,  a.  1.  i^ixaiwd'«»  to  acknowledge  and 
declare  any  one  to  be  what  he  ought  to  he,  and  to  treat  him  as  sadi, 
Mat.  11.  19.  Lu.  7*  35 ;  to  declare  one  to  be  blameless  or  innoeent, 
and  to  treat  him  as  such^  acquit^  absolve^  Mat.  12.  37*  1  Co.  4*4; 
to  declare  free,  set  at  liberty ^  Ko.  6.  7 ;  to  declare  one  to  be  good,  up- 
right, pious,  and  to  treat  him  as  such,  commend^  applaud^  Lu.  7*  ^J 
10.  29 ;  10.  15 ;  to  bestow  approbation  and  fisivour,  pass,  to  obtain  ap- 
probation and  favour,  so  as  to  receive  benefit,  Lu.  18.  14.  Ro.  4.  i; 
spc.  to  grant  forgiveness,  pardon  sin,  free  from  its  oonseouenoesj  justifr, 
Ac.  13.  39.  Ro.  2.  13;  3.  20,  et  al.;  to  do  that  which  ia  rights  act 
virtuously ;  pass,  or  mid.  to  be  upright,  righteous,  virtuous.  Re.  22. 11.' 

'  'EiriXafx^aiiUf  f.  xi^ofjuai,  &  mid.   E7tXa/<j3avo/Aai,   (ivl  8c  Xa^^w)  tO 

take,  take  hold  of  by  the  hand.  Mat.  14.  31.  Mar.  8.  23  ;  to  lay  hold 
of,  seize,  Lu.  23.  26.  Ac.  16.  19,  et  al. ;  met.  to  seize  on  on^s  words, 
catch  in  one's  words,  i.  e.  to  cavil,  carp  at,  Lu.  20.  20,  26 ;  to  get  pos- 
session of,  obtain  as  if  by  seizure,  1  Ti.  6.  12,  19 ;  to  take  hold  of,  i.  e. 
protect,  afford  assistance  to.  He.  2.  16.' 

'  TfXtlou,  u,  i,ua'u,  p.TCTcXc/ivxa,  a.  1.  irtXiiuvx,  to  perfect.  Complete,  L  c. 
to  bring  to  an  end,  finish,  close,  Lu.  2.  43;  13.  32.  Phi.  3.  12;  to 
accomplish,  fully  perform  duties,  &c.  Jno.  4.  34 ;  5. 36 ;  to  aooomplish. 
fulfil  predictions,  &c.  Jno.  19.  28;  to  render  perfect,  bring  to  a  state  of 
perfection  or  completeness,  Jno.  17-  23.  2  Co.  12.  9;  spoken  i^  tkt 


*  The  only  error  of  the  press  we  have  detected,  is  Amt  for  Xm  tf 
p.  289,  under  the  word  }imu. 
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viind,  &c  to  render  perfect  in  respect  to  sin^  i.  e.  to  render  pure  from 
8]ii>  make  sinless^  spotless^  He.  ?•  ^  9  ;  to  render  perfectly  tranquil  as 
to  the  consequences  of  sin^  remove  the  fear  of  punishment  on  account 
of  sin^  He.  9.  9;  10.  1.14;  spoken  of  state  or  condition,  to  render  one's 
condition  such  that  nothing  more  can  be  desired;  render  perfectly 
liappy^  advance  to  a  state  of  perfect  happiness^  glory^  &c.  He.  2.  10 ; 
6.  9,  &  al.' 

We  turn  from  the  books  before  us  to  the  recollection  of  their 
lamented  Editor.  And  we  do  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
patiating upon  his  talents  and  amiable  character, — another  oppor- 
tunity will  ere  long  occur  of  placing  these  in  a  proper  light, — but 
with  a  view  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  our  Readers  me  claims 
of  the  Widow  and  the  Fatherless.  The  Appeal  that  has  been 
made  to  the  Christian  and  Literary  Public  on  behalf  of  the  Widow 
and  Five  Children  of  Mr.  Greenfield,  has  not  hitherto,  we  regret 
to  say,  been  responded  to  with  that  liberality  which,  on  such  an 
occasion,  becomes  almost  a  point  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  duty. 
The  Dissenters,  we  have  been  informed,  have  as  yet  contributed 
little,  with  a  noble  exception  or  two,  in  aid  of  the  object  of  the  trust. 
Yet,  may  we  be  allowed  to  remind  them,  that  William  Greenfield  is  a 
name  that  reflects  no  little  honour  upon  the  denomination  to  which 
he  had  conscientiously  attached  himself?  Nor  will  they  escape 
just  reproach,  if  they  prove  themselves  insensible  to  the  strong 
appeal  which  has  been  made  to  the  religious  public  at  large,  and 
especially  to  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  concur  in  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  dead,  and  of  kindness  and  philanthropy  to  the 
bereaved  family.  We  hope  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  earnestly 
requesting  the  attention  of  our  Readers  to  the  advertisement  which 
will  appear  upon  our  cover,  from  the  Trustees  who  have  kindly 
imdertaken  the  management  of  whatever  funds  may  be  raised  by 
contributions  for  this  object. 

As  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Greenfield  is  in  preparation,  we  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  reserve  for  a  future  opportunity,  a  notice  of 
his  literary  attainments  and  performances. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Geological  Sketches  and  Glimpses  of  the  ancient  Earth. 
By  Maria  Hack.  12mo.  pp.  394.  Plates.  Price  9s.  London, 
1832. 

2.  Letters  to  a  young  Naturalist  on  the  Study  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Theology.  By  James  L.  Dnimmond,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  &c.  &c. 
12mo.    pp.342.     Price 9 J.    London,  1831. 

Ti/TRS.  Hack  is  so  well  known,  we  hope,  to  our  younger 
"^  readers,  as  the  Author  of  the  Stories  from  the  History  of 
England  and  some  other  well  written  and  well  adapted  publications, 

VOL.  VII. N.  8.  8 
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that  a  new  work  irom  her  pen  will  scarcely  need  our  recommend- 
ation. They  will  be  glad  again  to  meet  with  their  young  class- 
fellow,  '  Harry  Beaufoy,'  and  to  join  the  family  party  in  which 
his  Mother  is  the  intelligent  instructress.  Mr.  Beaufbj  himself, 
we  are  told,  was  too  closely  engaged  in  professional  duties,  to  nn- 
dcrtake  the  education  of  his  son ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  *  re- 
^  luctant  to  deprive  his  wife  of  the  pleasure  and  occupation  afiurd- 
'  cd  by  the  society  of  her  child.** 

*  Harry>  therefore^  except  for  about  two  hours  in  the  momiog«  when 
he  went  to  receive  instruction  from  the  curate  of  the  parish,  was  gene- 
rally tlie  companion  of  his  mother ;  and  she,  devoting  that  interral  to 
the  arrangement  of  her  domestic  affairs,  had  ample  leisure  to  read  or 
walk  with  him,  and  a  powerful  motive  to  improve  her  own  mind,  that 
she  might  assist  in  the  cnltivation  of  his.  She  often,  indeed,  dis- 
trusted her  ability  for  the  office;  and  one  dav  said  to  her  boaband  :  ''I 
wonder  you  arc  not  afraid  that  Harry  will  be  moiled  by  remainii^  so 
long  at  home  with  me."  "  I  trust  it  will  keep  himyrom  betng  apailed," 
replied  IVIr.  Beaufoy.  ''  With  Harry's  disposition  to  learn,  he  aoea  not 
require  the  stimulus  of  emulation ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  obtaia 
a  respectable  Hharc  of  school  learning,  as  his  progress  since  be  has 
regularly  attended  JMr.  Green,  is  very  satisfisu^tory.  As  for  the  rest, 
surely  you  arc  a  more  ]m{)roving  companion  than  the  common  herd  of 
school-boys.  If  you  were  weakly  indulgent,  or  Harry  rude  and  petulant, 
there  would  be  no  remedy — he  must  then  ao  to  school,  ana  take  kit 
chance.  But,  with  his  gentle  temper  and  ardent  desire  for  knowledge, 
I  think  he  muy  safely  remain  under  your  mild  government,  till  it  is 
time  to  commence  his  professional  education  ".'     IntroductUm,  p.  zviiL 

Was  Mr.  Beaufoy  right?  *  Possibly,  in  Harry ^a  ca8e\  we 
hear  some  reader  reply  ;  *  but  he  was  a  boy  so  out  of  the  common 
^  way,  so  superior  to  most  children  of  his  age,  as  to  be  an  ezcep- 
^  tion  to  all  general  rules.  And  then,  with  such  a  mother,  how 
'  great  his  advantages  ! '  It  is  thus  that  the  force  of  beneficial 
example  is  often  eluded  by  a  compliment  to  the  superiority  of 
those  who  merit  no  other  praise  than  that  of  having  performed, 
with  the  success  which  awaits  consistency,  a  common  duty.  In 
the  paragrai)h  we  have  cited,  there  is  compressed  the  substance 
of  a  whole  essay  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  home  and 
school  education.  One  half  of  education  is  government,  and  both 
boys  and  girls  must  be  governed,  cither  by  their  parents  or  by 
the  vice-parents,  yclept  tutors  and  schoolmasters*  The  weakly 
indulgent  cannot  govern, — cannot  educate;  and  for  the  mia- 
governcd  child,  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  public  refonnatoiy 
called  a  school.  The  boy  must  '  Uike  his  chance";  and  an  awfid 
chance  it  is.  At  school,  he  will  be  governed ;  but,  while  this 
part  of  his  education  is  secured,  how  is  the  other  part  of  the 
parent's  duty  discharged  by  his  ])rofessional  proxy  ?  As  weD, 
possibly,  as  it  would  have  been  at  home,  where  be  might  oquallf 
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haTe  had  to  ^take  his  chance'':  in  many  instances,  far  better. 
But  *  in  the  beginning,  it  was  not  so.**  If  education  be  taken  as 
hicluding  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the  formation  of  the 
character,  by  whom  are  our  children  educated  ?  Less  by  their 
teachers  than  by  their  associates ;  less  by  their  tasks  than  by 
their  amusements ;  less  by  reading  than  by  converse ;  less  by 
direct  instruction  than  by  influence.  And  if  this  be  true,  into 
whose  hands  does  the  greater  part  of  the  process  fall,  when  the 
child  leaves  his  natural  guardians  and  companions,  to  be  the 
charge  and  associate  of  strangers.  Not  into  tnose  of  the  master. 
He  becomes  one  of  a  'herd',  and,  how  faithful  soever  the  shep- 
herd, must  take  the  chances  of  promiscuous  association.  He  has 
entered  upon  the  world. 

Home  studies  and  school  studies  will  of  course  widely  differ  in 
their  nature  and  intensity.  The  undivided  attention  of  the 
learner  being  fixed,  at  school,  upon  advancement  in  some  one  or 
two  branches  of  technical  knowledge,  he  is  likely,  if  clever  and 
diligent,  to  make  more  rapid  strides  in  acquisition,  than  the  one 
who  is  at  home  laying  in  a  stock  of  general  knowledge.  The 
habit  of  close  application  is,  perhaps,  more  certainly  acquired  at 
school,  than  elsewhere,  though  too  often  at  a  serious  cost  to  either 
the  health  or  the  moral  character.  But  the  habit  of  observation, 
which  is  scarcely  less  important,  and  which  has  its  proper  sti- 
mulus and  salutary  sphere  in  the  wide  field  of  natural  phenomena 
and  physical  science, — ^as  well  as  the  not  less  important  habit  of 
meditation, — can  scarcely  be  formed  in  the  public  seminary. 
Compare  the  young  Grecian  with  the  young  naturalist, — the  boy 
who  can  scan  Greek  metres,  with  the  one  who  has  learned  to  in- 
terpret, by  the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  the  appearances  of 
the  material  world, — and  then,  let  it  be  determined,  which  mode 
of  study  works  best,  as  regards  its  effects  on  the  intellectual 

Ewers  and  the  moral  habits.  Not  that  the  two  branches  of 
iming  are  incompatible :  quite  the  reverse.  Opposite  studies 
relieve,  and,  in  some  way,  either  illustrate  or  correct  each  other. 
But  at  school,  what  a  boy  does  not  learn  in  class,  he  stands  little 
chance  of  learning  at  all ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  taken  off 
from  the  line  of  his  studies,  the  ordinary  school-boy  is  as  ignorant 
of  nature,  general  history,  geographical  science,  and  biblical  know- 
ledge, including  the  .evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  nature  of 
its  doctrines,  as  a  child  wholly  uneducated.  These  things  are 
not  in  ^  the  terms ' ;  and  if  they  were,  at  what  time  could  the  re- 
quisite instruction  be  communicated  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  there  are  few  Harry  Beaufoys,  simply  be- 
cauae  there  are  few  such  mothers  as  his.  Home  eiducation  is,  in 
many  cases,  impracticable  from  circumstances;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  parent  who,  instead  of  unreluctantly  sending  forth 
bis  half-spoiled  boy  to  take  his  chance,  conscientiously  and  with 
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regret  devolves  on  others,  duties  he  would  gladly  fulfil  if  it  was 
in  his  power,  committing  the  little  exile  to  the  care  of  the  Divine 
Guardian  and  Teacher, — may  honestly  expect  the  blemng  rf 
Heaven  upon  a  school  education  and  discipline.  But,  in  most 
cases,  parents  like  so  many  things  far  better  than  the  ^  delightful 

*  task'  which  the  Poet  sings  of,  that  they  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  make  the  requisite  self-sacrifice.  It  is  impossiUe  to 
educate  a  child,  without  carrying  on  simultaneously  a  process  of 
self-improvement,  which  is  its  own  reward ;  but  the  trouble,  the 
time,  the  restraint  and  confinement,  the  mental  effort,  are  greater 
than  enter  into  romantic  anticipations;   and  hence,  the  disap- 

E ointment  which  oflen  leads  those  who  have  begun  a  system  of 
ome  education,  to  grow  weary  of  well  doing.  The  promise  ap- 
plies to  this  sort  of  service,  as  well  as  to  others :  *^  In  due  time 
ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not.''  But  no  mother  who  does  not  feel 
this  to  be  the  chief  end  for  which  she  is  a  mother,  and  who  can- 
not enter  into  the  sentiment  of  the  noble  matron, — *  These  are 

*  my  jewels ', — will  sustain  the  burden,  and  submit  to  the  con- 
ditions, of  carrying  forward  the  education  of  her  children  to  the 
period  at  which  their  principles  ou^ht  to  have  become  fixed,  and 
their  intellectual  powers  and  affections  will  at  least  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

And  yet,  it  is  one  of  the  most  legible  lessons  of  nature,  that, 
our  chief  business  in  this  world  is  to  reproduce  ourselves; — ^not, 
like  the  ephemeron  which  deposits  the  seeds  of  a  multitudinous 
progeny,  and  dies, — not  like  the  animal  races,  by  perpetuating 
the  mere  forms  of  sentient  existence, — not  by  simply  becoming 
parents  of  heirs  to  mortality ;  but  by  reproducing  the  noblest,  the 
distinguishing  part  of  our  nature,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
man,  whether  in  our  own  children, — ^put  directly  into  our  power 
for  this  very  purpose,^-or  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  highest 
duty  of  one  generation  is  to  prepare  for  the  next, — to  endow  pos- 
terity with  all  its  intellectual  and  moral  wealth, — to  reproduce  its 
own  accumulations  in  an  augmented  and  improved  form.  And 
what  is  the  common  duty  of  the  whole  community,  is  the  indi« 
vidual  duty  of  each.  The  instinctive  love  of  posthumous  fiune, 
might  teacn  us,  that  the  social  economy  has  been  designedly  con- 
stituted upon  that  principle  of  successive  reproduction  by  which 
mind  perpetuates  itself; — ^by  which  the  parent  lives  on  through 
the  child  he  has  trained,  the  author  survives  in  his  works,  and, 
above  all,  the  spiritual  parent  *,  the  instrument  of  regenerating 
the  souls  of  others  by  imparting  the  spiritual  life  he  has  him- 
self received,  secures  in  them  and  with  them  a  glorious  immor- 
tality.    Were  every  true  Christian  duly  emulous  of  thus  adding 


•  Gal.  iv.  19.     1  Cor.  iv.  15. 
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» the  population  of  heaven,  by  becoming  the  gpiritual  parent,  if 
were  but  of  one  or  two  individuals,  by  his  instructions  and  in- 
aence,  the  regeneration  of  society  would  proceed  rapidly.  And 
ere  religion  transmitted,  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  in  families, 
le  Church  of  God  would  soon  present  a  new  aspect.  But  alas ! 
or  children  are  educated  in  masses,  and  converted,  if  at  all,  singly, 
ad  as  it  were  fortuitously. 

But  we  have  been  imperceptibly  led  into  a  train  of  remark  not 
ery  closely  connected,  it  may  be  thought,  with  the  subject  of  geo- 
igy,  in  itself  considered.  Mrs.  Hack's  Sketches,  however,  though 
ot  designed  exclusively  for  young  persons,  is  obviously  adapted 
>  recommend  the  study  as  a  branch  of  domestic  education.  Dr. 
)nimmond  has  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  di- 
)Cting  the  attention  of  the  young  to  the  study  of  nature. 

'  A  well-directed  attention  to  the  works  of  nature,  tends  in  an  incaU 
olable  degree  to  elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  omnipotence  and  un« 
rring  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  ana  is  congenial  to  every  innocent  and 
niable  propensity  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
rer,  that  comparatively  few  persons  have  distinct  or  enlarged  ideas  of 
lie  world  around  them.  The  objects  which  have  been  famuiar  to  their 
fes  from  infiEincy,  are  considered  only  as  matters  of  course ;  and  while 
rery  thing  that  appears  in  the  vast  page  of  creation  is,  one  should 
bink,  tempting  them  to  a  perusal  of  its  origin  and  history,  the  general 
118,  unfortunately,  is  to  put  a  chief  value  on  deviations  from  nature, 
ad  to  consider  only,  as  curious  and  interesting,  those  irregular  pro- 
uctions  which  break  through  her  laws,  which  mar  her  beauty,  wnich 
re  aberrations  horn  the  wisdom  that  formed  every  thing  in  perfection, 
rithout  blemish,  and  without  possibility  of  amendment.  Living  in 
be  midst  of  all  that  is  magnificent,  or  awful,  or  lovely, — in  scenes 
rhere  the  hand  of  God  has  fixed  its  seal  and  impressure  in  the 
troneest  characters,  we  yet  neglect  these  familiar  and  ever  present 
lanifestations  of  his  power,  while  to  every  thing  bearing  an  appearance 
f  novelty,  however  monstrous  or  absurd,  we  attach  an  undeserved  and 
hildish  miportance. 

'  This,  1  am  satisfied,  arises  principally  from  the  general  neglect  of 
latoral  history  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  education. 

'  I  know  and  feel  that  the  usual  pursuit  of  it  as  a  science,  and  its 
tody  in  that  disposition  of  mind  which  adds  to  the  developments  of 
dence  a  constant  reference  to  the  Deity,  and  an  unceasing  appeal  to 
inal  causes,  are  very  different  from  eacn  other.  The  one  may,  to  a 
crtain  d^ree,  degenerate  into  a  mere  love  for  the  curious,  or  have  for 
ta  chief  end  and  aim  the  perfection  or  improvement  of  some  system  of 
iasaification,  without  looking  much  further :  the  other  must  ever  con« 
imie  to  ennoble  our  minds,  to  raise  us  every  day  to  higher  and  higher 
moeptions  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Gfod ;  and  to  afford  a  happi- 
MM  as  pure,  perhaps,  and  as  permanently  exquisite,  as  man  in  his 
nresent  state  of  being  can  possibly  enjoy.  And  still,  in  these  studies, 
nd  in  all  the  meditations  to  which  they  may  give  rise,  there  can  never 
le  a  fear  of  running  into  dangerous  extremes  of  enthusiasm,  nor  into  a 
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blind  and  arrogant  confidence  in  oanelyes,  or  In  the  rank  we  hold  ia 
the  creation.  The  more  we  can  nnderatand  of  the  works  of  God,  the 
more  we  must  be  convinced  of  his  power^  and  necessarily  the  mm 
humble  must  we  seem  in  our  own  eyes ;  but,  at  the  same  timej  thst 
cannot  be  a  slavish  humility :  for,  in  proportion  to  the  evidences  of  hii 
omnipotence,  Ave  find  those  of  his  goodness  at  least  equal ;  and^  oonse« 
quently,  while  we  feel  awed  by  his  majesty,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
impelled  to  confide  in  his  justice,  and  to  consider  him  as  the  friend, 
and  not  the  tyrant,  of  our  race/    pp.  1 — 4. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  extract,  the  Writer  goes  very  much 
too  far  in  ascribing  to  his  favourite  study,  not  merely  a  ban^cial 
tendency,  but  all  the  effect  which  the  discoveries  en  Revelation 
are  adapted  to  produce.  He  either  overlooks  or  conceals  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  physical  evil  and  obvious  derangement  in  the 
present  world  create,  and  of  which  Deism  can  offer  no  satisfactory 
solution.  He  forgets  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  guilty,  to  con- 
fide  in  the  justice  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  that  the  marlcs  of  the 
Divine  severity  are  far  more  unambiguously  stamped  upon  the 
present  ^stem,  than  the  tokens  of  that  peculiar  modification  of 
His  goomiess  which,  as  exercised  towards  the  rebellious,  is  called 
mercy. 

Dr.  Drummond  is  the  Author  of  an  admirable  little  Tolume, 
entitled,  ^  First  Steps  to  Botany  %  which  has  been  fiivourably  re- 
viewed in  our  pages.  His  present  volume  ia  not  leas  pleasmdy 
written,  and  abounds  with  various  information  relating  to  Uie 
whole  region  of  natural  history.  It  is  with  extreme  vq^ret  thst 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  notice  an  obvious  wish  to  substi- 
tute what  is  improperly  termed  Natural  Theology  for  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  Sunday  lectures  upon  astronomy,  entomology,  and 
botany  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  It  is  remaik- 
able,  that,  although  the  word  Mahometanism  occurs  in  the  In- 
dex, the  words,  ^  Christianity^  and  *  BiUe^  are  not  to  be  fiwDd 
there ;  and  the  reference  to  Mahometanism  is  for  the  insiduNis 
purpose  of  ridiculing  a  faith  in  miracles.  *  Whenever  we  ima- 
^  gine  things  to  take  place  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  %  says 
Dr.  Drummond,  *  we  are  sure  to  be  getting  deep  into  emnr.^  But 
how  we  are  to  judge  of  what  is  really  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, his  young  reader  is  not  infcnrmed.  Had  he  been  bom  in 
Constantinople,  he  is  told,  he  would  have  had  to  bdiere  in  the 
pretended  miracles  of  Mohammed. 


'  Had  such  been  your  education ;  had  such  ideas  been  imiiiTSSfil  sa 

the  knaest 


vour  mind  horn  the  earliest  dawn  of  thought  and  memory,  ^ 

life^  independent  of  the  perpetual  prayers,  ablutions,  and  ceremooiss  s£ 
the  Mahometan  church,  might  not  serve  to  discover  to  you  the  cheat; 
but  with  the  constant  repetition  of  these,  With  the  means  of  tempofsl 
advantage  which  the  real  or  affected  zeal  for  them  is  calcolatel  to  sf- 
finrd,  with  the  reputation  of  being  pioos  and  a  fiiTOOEite  of  ~~ 
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.  with  the  many  other  advantageous  et  ceteras  which  zeal  secures  in 
hometan,  as  in  too  many  other  ootintries^  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
to  see  the  real  truth.  Indeed,  you  would  shudder,  or  feel  the 
best  indignation,  at  the  book  or  creed  of  your  early  initiation  being 
ted  at  as  containing  any  thing  but  the  truth,  and  that  the  most  im- 
tant  of  all  truth ;  so  that,  as  an  honest  man,  you  would  continue 
ply  in  error,  or,  as  a  fiery  zealot,  you  might  persecute  to  death,  if 
?onr  power,  all  who  should  presume  to  deny  the  everlasting  truth 
i  divinity  of  the  Koran.  As  a  champion  of  the  holy  faith  it  pro- 
inds,  you  might  cheat,  lie,  persecute,  be  arrogant,  be  cruel,  be 
)d*tliirsty ;  but  having  the  fisiith,  believing  in  the  Prophet,  having 
IT  trust  in  the  sacred  book,  in  the  holy  Koran,  having  rousrht  for  it, 
ing  persecuted  for  it,  having  in  every  shape  sinned  for  it,  having 
rdmd  for  it,  having  extirpated  heretics,  having  spit  upon  Christian 
jB,  having  fought,  and  hoisted  the  crescent  above  the  cross,  and  all 
the  Koran,  you  would  consider  that  you  had  made  out  a  fieur  title 
Mss  the  bridge  al  Sirat,  to  drink  the  water  of  the  river  of  paradise 
]!awthar,  after  which  the  blessed  feel  thirst  no  more,  to  enter  hea- 
I,  whose  gravel  is  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  its  trees  of  solid 
1,  to  live  for  ever  with  fifty  houries  or  girls  of  paradise,  and  reside 
Mkoes  sixty  miles  long  ana  as  many  broad,  and  each  formed  of  one 
^le  pearl.  Had  you  been  born  and  bred  a  Turk,  such  you  would 
"e  expected  as  the  reward  of  your  faith  in  the  Koran,  and  of  the 
I  displayed  in  your  exertions  for  its  propagation.'    pp.  169,  170. 

^od  there  Dr.  Drummond  lefttves  his  pupil,  with  a  malicious 
ile  worthy  of  Mephistopheles  himself;  secure  that  the  inference 
has  not  the  courage  to  put  into  words,  will  be  silently  drawn.  Not 
rofd  is  added  even  of  decent  compliment  to  the  Bible ;  on  the 
itrary,  the  reader  is  cautioned  against  submitting  to  the  mental 
anny  of  belipvin^  what  reason  and  nature  teach  him  to  know 
»lse ;  it  being  plainly  implied,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in 
riptore  are  not  more  entitled  to  credit,  than  those  of  the  Koran, 
1  that  English  Christians  have  no  better  reason  for  their  faith, 
in  these  Turks. 

If  a  Joanna  Southcote  or  other  insane  fanatic  appear,  there  are 
msands  to  become  believers  in  the  pretended  mission ;  or  if  a  Ho- 
ilohe  assume  to  wield  the  powers  of  Heaven,  whole  nations  will  rely 
the  faith  of  the  unprincipled  cheat.  And  can  nothing  be  done  to 
le  men  a  knowledge  of  natural  religion,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  onit/ 
v  for  this  silly  and  pernicious  belief  in  wonder-workers  and  hot- 
dned  or  cunning  knaves,  who  thrive  by  imposing  on  the  weakness 
their  brethren  ?  It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  the  clergy  of 
I  Sstabiished  Church  were  firm  believers  in  Joanna  Southcote  being 
» woman  who  was  "  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  with  the -moon  under 
■  leet,  and  upon  her  head  a  cro^vn  of  twelve  stars."    Rev.  xii.  1.* 

But  for  this  last  sentence,  it  could  not  have  been  discovered 
m  the  contents  of  the  volume,  that  Dr.  Drummond  knew  of 
I  eziatenoe  of  auch  a  book  as  the  Bible ;  and  of  the  ninth  com- 
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mandment,  he  still  seems  to  be  ignonmt.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to 
say,  that  the  assertion  respecting  the  nmnerons  belierers  m 
Joanna  among  the  clergy,  is  an  impudent  fidsehood.  One  cler- 
gyman, we  brieve,  did  profess  his  belief  in  her  mission ;  a  thing 
not  more  surprising  than  that,  of  our  learned  Oriental  scholars, 
one  should  have  discarded  Christianity  for  Hindooism,  and  an- 
another  prefer  the  claims  of  *  the  illustrious  Mohammed'*  to  those 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

Had  not  Dr.  Drummond  thus  flippantly  obtruded  upon  us  his 
malignant  animosity  against  the  Christian  fidth,  we  should  have 
felt  no  disposition  to  catechise  him  respecting  his  creed  ;  and  but 
for  the  highly  exceptionable  passages  referred  to,  should  have 
felt  pleasure  in  recommending  his  volume  for  the  instmctioD  it 
contains,  notwithstanding  its  negative  faults  or  defidenciea.  That 
such  should  be  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  in  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  we  are  less  sur- 
prised than  grieved  to  learn. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  present  volume,  we  shall  cito  a  passage, 
in  which  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  a  Deist  arguing  against 
the  dogmatic  conclusions  of  the  Materialist. 

'  Now,  with  regard  to  mind,  I  would  ask.  Suppose  it  to  be  even 
more  attenuated  than  h'gbt,  may  it  not  still  be  material  ?     It  may,  or 
it  may  not ;  God  is  the  only  judge  of  this ;  no  man  can  tell ;  and  the 
truth  is,  no  man  needs  care  what  the  essential  nature  of  our  soul  is. 
We  know  that  we  have  a  mind,  a  thinking  principle,  somethim^  inde- 
pendent of,  though  intimately  connected  with,  organisation*     The  eje 
conveys  the  forms  and  colours  of  external  objects  to  the  brain,  we  can- 
not tell  how,  indeed,  but  the  eye  does  not  see ;  and  the  brain  ooDveyt 
these  impressions  to  the  mind ;  but  the  brain  is  as  blind  aa  the  eye, 
though  it  is  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  mind  in  its  esaentisl 
form,  whether  material  or  immaterial.     We  know  nothing,  and  can 
know  nothing  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  mind ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  «a- 
tural  feeling,  that  it  is  immortal ;  it  is  a  persuasion  found  in  almost 
every  nation,  and  it  is  a  conclusion  which  natural  religion  inevitahlj 
brings  us  to.     1  believe  that  the  study  of  God  in  his  works,  stamps  an 
irresistible  conviction  on  us  that  there  is  a  future  state,  and  that  our 
present  pursuits  are  only  preparatory  to  others  of  a  superior  older, 
when  we   shall   receive  higher  capacities,  and  have  more  extensive 
means  of  seeing  and  understanding  the  works  and  ways  of  the  Al- 
mighty.    But  he  only  can  understand  Iww  we  shall  exist,  for  we  caa 
now  only  know  mind,  like  light,  by  its  present  phenomena.   Bat  we  see 
all  the  parts  of  nature  in  connection,  ner  different  kingdoms  jobiiiig 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what 
one  ends,  and  another  begins ;  and  we  also  see,  that  the  worlda  whidi 
form  the  heavens  are  all  connected  by  the  unseen  tie  of  gravitatiofi ; 
nothing  is  isolated,  all  is  in  harmony  and  union.     And  ia  the  mentsl 
world  not  so  too  ?     Can  we  believe  that  the  mind,  like  a  taper,  will 
die  out  and  be  lost  for  ever  ?     That  it  is  merely  a  temporary  rank  of 
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OTgafiimtioa ;  that  it  erows  with  the  brain^  and  with  the  braiir  ceaaei 
to  exist  ?  We  see,  indeed,  that  the  cerebral  mass  and  the  mind  are  so 
intimatdy  united,  that  the  state  of  the  former  uniformly  influences 
that  of  the  latter ;  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  are  developed  together, 
and  together  decay ;  that,  when  brain  is  perfect,  so  is  mind,  and  vice 
^>ersd  :  and  that  when  the  organisation  of  the  brain  is  injured  by  dis- 
ease or  deteriorated  by  age,  insanity  or  second  childhood  are  (is)  the  re- 
«nlt.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  this ;  the  brain  may  still  be  the 
organ  merely  of  mind,  as  the  eye  is  of  vision.  If,  in  old  age,  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye  lose  their  transparency,  it  may  become  unfit  for  its 
cfffice,  but  Wght  does  not  the  less  exist ;  and  in  the  s:ime  way,  when 
dotage  comes  on,  the  brain  does  its  duty  imperfectly,  but  mind  may 
still  be  in  its  real  nature  as  perfect  as  ever,  though  the  bodily  organ 
lias  become  unfit  for  it  to  operate  with.  But  I  will  quit  this  subject,  by 
remarking,  that  however  much  we  may  argue,  whatever  doubts  and  un- 
certainties may  arise,  whatever  we  may  be  told  by  speculative  theorists, 
^e  know  nothmg  of  mind  but  by  its  operations.  If  a  particle  of  light 
travel  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time,  the  disem- 
bodied soul  may,  with  equal  velocity,  fly  to  its  future  place  of  abode  in 
the  illimitable  concave  around  us.  As  the  most  distant  orbs  are  con- 
nected by  gravitation,  so  it  may  be  that,  between  mind  and  the  Om- 
nipotent Creator  of  all,  there  exists  a  connection  as  powerful,  as  cer- 
tmin,  and  possibly  more  permanent,  than  the  attraction  between  worlds 
and  systems.  Without  the  eye  we  could  know  nothing  of  light,  and 
without  the  brain  we  could  know  nothing  of  mind ;  but  the  eye  is  not 
light,  Bor  the  brain  thought.  They  are  both  but  organs.  God  is  the 
flource  of  light,  and  the  source  of  mind,  and  he  alone  can  truly  know 
either.  Let  us  therefore  leave  the  settlement  of  these  insoluble  diffi- 
calties  to  him,  for  our  faculties  in  this  life  are  incompetent  to  the  task. 
All  things,  I  donbt  not,  will  at  length  be  made  plain ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  let  us  be  humble ;  let  us  be  grateful  for  the  powers  we  en- 
joy ;  let  us  be  anxious  for  truth ;  and  let  us  lay  opinions,  merely  as 
inch,  aside ;  let  us  cultivate  all  moral  virtue ;  let  us  adore  the  Al- 
murhty ;  and  let  ns  give  up  disputation  and  wrangling  about  things 
mduch  he  alone  can  understand.'    pp.  186 — 189« 

Tliere  is  so  muchi  good  sense  in  these  remarks,  that  we  cannot 
but  deeply  regret  the  moral  blindness  of  the  Writer  to  '  the  true 
•  l^bt,  the  li^t  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ' 

MW.  Hack  is  a  teacher  of  a  far  different  school ;  and  a  few 
paragraphs  from  her  highly  interesting  and  well  written  volume, 
will  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  competent  manner  in  which  the 
aulnect  is  treated.  Harry  Beaufoy  inquires  of  his  mother,  how 
nhuosapbers  could  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  earth  was  once 
fluid*     The  conversation  then  proceeds  as  follows. 


€    €€ 


'  It  is  not  an  aflair  of  certainty,  Harry ;  but  there  are  some 
lvfcritj«i  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  which,  independently  of  its 
«xteniid  shape,  afford  strong  reasons  for  believing  it.  If  you  like,  I 
wiU  endeavour  to  explain  some  of  them ;  and  may  begin  by  saying  that 
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the  earth,  in  the  first  state  of  which  we  can  venture  to  form  any  notion, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  hot,  fluid  mass,  surrounded  by  an  immenie 
atmosphere,  which  you  may  compare  to  steam ;  and  that,  in  this  stale, 
it  revolved  round  the  sun,  and  also  turned  upon  its  axis,  thus  acquiring 
the  form  which  it  actually  does  possess.  As  the  heated  mass  gradually 
cooled,  part  of  its  atmosphere  would  be  condensed,  and  fiall  in  water 
upon  the  surfiace." 

*  "  This  is  very  easy  to  understand,  I  have  often  seen  steam  con- 
verted into  water  by  cooling.  But  surely,  mamma,  in  such  as  you  are 
describing,  no  living  creature  could  exist ! 

'  "  So  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  appearances,  it  seems 
very  clear  that  there  have  not  always  been  living  creatures  on  the  earth. 
I  will  tell  you  the  facts  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion.  As  we 
advance  towards  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  that  multitude  of  shells  we  have  spoken  of,  begin  to  grow 
scarce,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear.  We  arrive  at  rocks  of  a  dif- 
ferent formation,  which  contain  no  vestige  at  all  of  living  creatures ; 
nevertheless,  the  structure  of  these  rocks  shews  that  they  also  have 
once  been  fluid,  or,  rather,  that  the  particles  of  which  they  arc  com- 
posed have  settled  down  into  a  fluid.  It  is  evident  from  the  position 
of  those  rocks,  that  they  have  been  moved  and  overturned  since  they 
were  hardened  into  stone ;  and  the  height  to  which  their  bare  and 
rugged  tops  are  elevated  above  all  the  rocks  containing  shells,  shews 
that  their  summits  have  never  been  covered  by  the  sea,  since  they  were 
raised  up  out  of  its  bosom." 

'  "  Do  you  suppose  that  this  elevation  of  the  mountains  took  place 
at  the  Deluge  ?  " 

'  "  It  does  not  seem  improbable,  but  we  have  no  positive  information 
of  the  changes  produced  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  by  that  awfisl 
event.  Some  expressions  used  by  the  sacred  historian  may  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  it  was  attended  by  convulsions  of  the  earth's 
surface  far  greater  than  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  in- 
undation of  a  few  months'  continuance.  The  short  account  contained 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Oenesis,  seems  designed  to  teach  the  important 
truth,  that  God  is  the  Creator,  Oovernor,  and  Judge  of  the  earth  and 
all  its  inhabitants — that  His  will  is  the  rule  of  their  duty,  and  that 
wilful  disobedience  to  it  will  be  punished.  On  subjects  not  ooonectcd 
with  this  purpose,  the  historian  is  silent ;  and  therefore,  with  regard  to 
the  means,  the  succession  of  causes,  by  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  has 
brought  this  beautiful  world  to  the  state  in  which  we  see  it,  man  has 
been  left  to  discover  them  gradually  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason.  One 
fact  seems  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt — that  the  sar&ee 
of  the  earth  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  and  sudden  revolution,  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  period  assigned  in  Scripture  Is 
tnc  Deluge ;  and  that  this  revolution  buried  all  the  countries  then  in- 
habited by  men,  and  by  those  animals  which  are  now  best  known  :— 
and,  further,  that  it  also  laid  dry  the  bed  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the 
time  of  this  great  convulsion,  which  became  the  surface  of  our  present 
earth,  and  was  peopled  by  the  small  number  of  men  and  ^"^malt  ^at 
escaped  from  the  ruin  of  the  former  world." 

'  *'  I  understand  you  perfectly : — the  sea  and  '     ~    hanged  plaosi* 
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Bat  I  shotild  like  to  know  what  reasons  people  have  for  such  an  extra- 
ordinary supposition." 

'  *'  They  will  be  explained  to  you  gradually  as  we  proceed  in  our 
inquiry.  I  will  now  add,  that  it  is  also  believed,  the  countries  now  in- 
habited, which  were  laid  dry,  as  I  told  you,  immediately  after  the 
Deluge,  had  not  always  been  covered  by  water  ;  but  that,  at  some  more 
remote  period,  thci/  had  been  inhabited,  if  not  by  men,  at  least  by  land 
animals,  of  which  the  remains  have  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state  ;  it 
seems  probable  that  thev  were,  at  two  or  three  different  times,  over- 
whelmed bv  the  sea.  We  have  no  account  of  these  ancient  inundations. 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  universal  like 
the  Deluge :  only  a  small  portion  of  the  earth  could  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  first  generations  of  men ;  and  distant  parts  of  its  surface  might 
repeatedly  have  been  inundated  without  their  knowledge."'  pp.  30 — 34. 

Harry,  after  listening  to  the  whole  of  the  explanation,  is  de- 
lighted with  the  simplicity  of  the  account,  but  is  struck  with  the 
length  of  time  that  would  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
supposed  process. 

'  "  1  cannot  imagine,"  said  he,  ''  how  the  gradual  formation  of  land 
by  depositions  from  water,  and  the  tedious  labours  of  coral-worms,  is 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  account  given  by  Moses.  Six  days!  Why 
six  thousand  days  would  not  have  done  it." 

'  "  That  difficulty  has  been  noticed  by  several  persons,"  replied  Mrs. 
Beaufoy,  "  and  it  has  been  explained  in  different  ways.  First :  that, 
supposing  the  six  periods  of  creation  to  mean  literally  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  only  a  small  part  of  the  earth  was  at  first  required  for 
the  abode  of  man  and  animals,  the  present  continents  might  have  re- 
mained beneath  the  waters  for  a  very  long  period. 

'  "  Others  have  thought,  that  Moses,  after  recording  in  the  first 
sentence  of  Genesis,  the  great  truth  that  all  things  were  made  by  the 
will  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  passed  silently  over  some  intermediate 
state  of  the  earth,  which  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  history  or  the 
duties  of  man,  and  proceeded  to  describe  the  successive  appearance  of 
the  present  order  of  things.  On  this  supposition,  the  fossil  remains, 
and  peculiarities  of  structure,  which  excite  our  wonder  and  curiosity, 
may  have  belonged  to  that  intermediate  state  of  the  earth. 

*  *'  And  lastly,  your  difficulty  may  be  explained,  and,  I  think,  very 
satisfactorily,  by  understanding  the  Days  of  Creation  to  mean,  not  or- 
dinary days,  but  periods  of  time,  in  which  the  recorded  events  took 
place  in  the  order  described  so  briefly  by  the  sacred  historian.  If  you 
refer  to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  you  will  find  that  the  word  day  is  used 
by  approved  writers  in  this  general  sense ;  and  many  passages  in  the 
Bible  seem  to  favour  this  construction.  Cruden's  Concordance  will 
also  shew  you,  that,  among  the  Hebrews,  days  and  weeks  were  often 
used  for  distinct  periods  of  time,  not  corresponding  with  those  divi- 
sions in  our  popular  sense  of  the  words.  One  respectable  writer,  who 
has  adopted  this  view  of  the  subject,  expresses  the  satisfeu^tion  he  de- 
rived from  it,  in  observing  the  unexpected  and  pleasing  accordance  be- 
tween the  order  in  which,  according  to  the  account  of  Moses,  the  work 
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•f  creation  was  accomplished,  and  the  order  in  which  the  fossil  remaim 
of  plants  and  animals  are  deposited  in  the  earth ;  adding,  that  the 
agreement  is  so  close,  it  must  satisfy  or  surprise  every  one.  Howerer, 
I  have  no  wish  to  press  this  explanation  upon  you.  Yod  know  too 
little  of  the  subject  to  form  an  opinion  at  present ;  and  it  is  not  of  any 
consequence  which  of  the  three  I  have  mentioned  you  may  hereafter 
think  most  probable.  Neither  of  them  has  any  tendency  to  lessen 
your  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  or  to  prove  the  occasion  of  suffering 
to  yourself:  happily,  we  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  Galileo!"  ' 

pp.  38—41. 

Art.  VI.     Saturday  Evening.     By  the  Author  of  *'  Natural  Hi^tm 
of  Enthusiasm.    8vo,  pp.  viii,  492.    Price  10«.  6J.   London,  1832. 

A  LTHOUGH  this  volume  follows  so  close  upon  the  elaborate 
Essay  on  Ethical  Philosophy  by  the  same  Writer,  reviewed 
in  our  Number  for  October  last,  a  glance  at  its  contents  has  been 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  composed  of  no  crude  or  hastily 
concocted  materials.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  they  are  not  the 
slow  accumulation  of  years  of  meditative  retirement  The  volume 
mainly  consists  of  a  series  of  what  may  be  termed  thealogico-phi- 
losophical  discourses  or  essays,  such  as  might  have  suited,  in  their 
general  cast  of  subject,  the  Saturday  papers  of  the  Spectator, — 
those  especially  which  were  furnished  to  Addison  by  Henry  Grove. 
The  *'  Advertisement  *  prefixed  to  the  papers,  thus  explains  the 
title  and  the  design  of  the  work. 

*  Although  the  Author  dedicates  his  pen  to  the  service  of  ReligioBy 
he  would  not  seem  (layman  as  he  is)  to  trench  either  upon  the  season 
or  the  office  of  public  instruction.  But  there  remains  open  to  him  the 
Saturday  Evenmg,  which  devout  persons^  whose  leisure  permits  them 
to  do  so^  are  accustomed  to  devote  to  preparatory  meditation.' 

The  title  derives  a  further  significance  from  the  subject  of  the 
first  two  papers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  contents  which 
we  subjoin  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  fancifully  connected  with  the  Au- 
thor'*s  view  of  the  present  era,  as  *  the  day  of  preparation  ^  before 
the  great  Millennial  sabbath. 

'  I.  The  Hour  of  Hope  and  Diffidence.—''  That  day  was  the  Pie- 
paration."  II.  The  Common  Expectation  of  Christians. — **  And  the 
Sabbath  drew  on."  III.  The  Courage  peculiar  to  Times  and  Places. — 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.".  IV.  Laxity  and  deci- 
sioii. — ''  That  I  may  make  manifest  the  mystery  of  Christ,  as  I  onght  to 
speak."  V.  The  means  of  mercy — ''  The  Gospel,  the  Power  of  Gsd 
to  Salvation."  VI.  The  Church  and  the  World.—''  The  world  know- 
eth  us  not." '  Vll.  The  State  of  sacred  Science. — "  I  am  wiser  than 
all  my  teachers,  because  thy  Testimonies  are  my  Meditation."  VIIL 
The   Hidden   World. — "  The  things  that  are  unseen  are  eteraaL" 

IX.  The  Stute  of  Seclusion. — "  The  things  that  are  seen  are  temponL" 

X.  The  Limits  of  Revelation.  --"  And  we  prophesy  in  part.      XI- 
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Vastneti  of  the  Material  Universe.—"  When  I  consider  the  heavens 

What  is  man  I "  XII.  Piety  and  Energy.—"  Add  to  your  faith  yir- 
tue."  XIII.  The  Last  Conflict  of  Great  Principles.— "  The  Son  of 
man,  when  he  conieth,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?"  XIV.  Li- 
centious Religionism. — "  Add  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge 
temperance."  XV.  The  Power  of  Rebuke. — "  If  thou  take  forth  the 
precious  from  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth ;  and  I  will  make 
thee  unto  the  people  a  defenced  brazen  wall."  XVI.  Strength  of  the 
Power  of  Rebuke. — "Howbeit,  in  understanding  be  men."  XVII. 
The  Recluse.— "  Add  to  Godliness,  brotherly  kindness."  XVIII. 
The  Modem  Anchoret. — "  And  to  brotherly  kindness  charity."  XIX. 
The  Family  Affection  of  Christianity. — "  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another,  with  brotherly  love."  XX.  Charity  and  Conscience. — "  For 
meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God."  XXf.  The  Few  Noble.—"  Not 
many  noble."  XXII.  Rudiment  of  Christian  Magnanimity. — "  Let  him 
that  glorieth,  glory  in  the  Lord."  XXIII.  The  Dissolution  of  Human 
Nature. — "  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die."  XXIV.  The 
State  of  Souls — "They  all  live  unto  God."  XXV.  The  Third 
Heavens. — "  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  : — at  thy  right  hand  are 
pleasures  for  evermore."  XXVI.  The  Precursor. — "  Thou  wilt  shew 
me  the  path  of  life."  XXVII.  Endless  Life.—"  Neither  can  they 
die  anv  more."  XXVIII.  ITie  Perpetuity  of  Human  Nature. — "  This 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality."  XxIX.  Unison  of  the  Heavenly 
Hierarchy. — "  Christ — the  head  of  all  principality  and  power."' 

It  will  be  seen,  that  many  of  the  papers  which  follow  one  an- 
other,  are  closely  connected  in  their  subject.  The  first  seven  have 
an  especial  bearing  upon  the  present  times.  The  remainder  of  the 
Tolume  consists  of  a  course  or  series  of  philosophical  meditations, 
the  predominant  design  of  which  seems  to  be,  to  promote  that 
true  elevation  of  spirit,  which  is  known  under  the  homely^phrase, 
heavenly-mindedness  ;  a  disposition  which  has  many  counterfeits 
among  the  varieties  of  intellectual  enthusiasm,  but  which,  we 
fear,  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  present  day  a  rare  attainment. 
Having  received  the  volume  late  in  the  month,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  give  it  that  leisurely  and 
thorough  perusal  which  it  demands ;  but  we  felt  unwilling  to  post- 
pone our  notice  of  a  work  which  we  feel  confident  the  religious 
public  will  receive  with  something  more  than  approbation, — with 
deference  and  gratitude.  Its  practical,  yet  philosophical  cha- 
racter almost  precludes  controversial  difference  with  the  Writer, 
and  still  more  the  flippancy  of  criticism.  Admitted  to  his  Sa- 
turday Evening  retirement,  we  listen  to  his  discourse  as  that,  not 
of  a  professional  lecturer,  or  ^  a  disputant  of  this  world  \  but  of 
one  who,  having  held  converse  with  the  true  Fountain  of  wisdom, 
opens  to  us  his  private  thoughts  in  the  tones  of  friendlship.  The 
volume  is  replete  not  merely  with  thought,  but  with  materials  for 
thinking, — with  germinant  seeds  that,  where  they  find  the  right 
soil^  cannot  fail  to  reproduce  a  harvest  of  thoughts  in  other  minds. 
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Whatever  effort  of  attention  the  papers  may  require,  they  viD 
richly  repay ;  and  as  the  Meditations  are  generally  short,  even 
readers  unaccustomed  to  the  mental  effort  of  close,  abstract 
thinking  may  bear  the  fatigue,  and  thus,  in  reading  the  volume, 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  valuable  habit.  But,  without  further 
prelude,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen  or  two  of 
the  subject  matter  and  style  of  the  papers.  We  take  our  first 
extract  from  a  beautiful  paper  on  the  Vastness  of  the  Materiil 
Universe,  as  made  a  ground  of  irreligious  scepticism. 

'If,  in  imagination,  we  stretch  the  wing  to  distant  quarters  of  tlie 
realm  of  nature,  and  if  we  take  with  us  the  sober  expectations  whidt 
philosophy  authenticates,  what  shall  we  find — east  or  west,  above  or 
below, — but  sunstind  planets,  much  diversified,  no  doubt,  in  figure  and 
constitution;  yet  nothing  more  than  solid  spheres,  of  measurable 
diameter,  and  fraught,  like  our  own,  with  organization  and  intelligenoe. 
Let  us  indulge  as  freely  as  we  choose,  in  prodigious  conceptioDS  of 
magnitude  and  splendour ;  still  we  must  (unless  we  discara  all  pro- 
bability, and  all  actual  appearances)  keep  mthin  certain  bounds.  ~ 
Suns  are  but  suns ;  planets  only  planets.  This  vastness  of  the  oni- 
verse,  therefore,  which,  when  thought  of  collectively,  overpowers  tiie 
mind,  reduces  itself,  when  rationally  analysed,  to  what  we  have  alretdj 
stated — namely,  the  greatness  of  accumulation.  Who  shall  count  the 
stars,  or  who  number  the  worlds  that  are  revolving  around  those  cen- 
tres of  light  ?  No  one  attempts  this  arithmetic ;  any  more  than  Ik 
sets  about  to  reckon  the  sands  of  the  shore :  but  the  infinitude  of  gruns 
makes  not  each  grain  either  more  or  less  important  than  it  would  be, 
if  the  number  of  the  whole  were  much  fewer  than  it  is. 

'  And  certainly,  if  our  earth  may  retain  its  individual  importance, 
notwithstanding  the  countless  infinity  of  the  worlds  among  whidi  it 
moves ;  it  may  do  so  notwithstanding  its  comparative  diminutivenea. 
True,  its  disk  is  barely  perceptible  from  planets  which,  by  the  breadth 
of  their  own,  dazzle  our  sight.  But  no  such  rule  of  valuation  can  ever 
be  assented  to ;  fur  it  is  iuvoured  by  no  analogy. — If  the  earth  it  to  be 
deemed  insignificant,  merely  because  it  is  vastly  less  than  Jupiter,  or 
Saturn,  we  ought  to  judge  that  Greece,  Italy,  and  England^  merit  m 
attention,  in  comparison  with  Africa  and  Asia :  and  yet  in  fi^t  it  ii 
these  petty  regions,  not  the  continents  adjoining  them,  that  have  eoB- 
centrated,  successively,  the  intelligence  of  the  world. 

'  But  in  looking  more  narrowly  to  this  prejudice,  and  in  tracing  it 
to  its  elements,  it  resolves  itself  altogether  into  a  natural  infirmity  rf 
our  limited  faculties. — What  then  is  this  conception  of  vastness,  aal 
what  is  the  emotion  of  sublimity  that  attends  it,  and  with  whidi  «i 
so  much  please  ourselves  ?  It  is  nothing  more,  and  it  is  nothing  bel> 
ter,  than  the  struggle  or  agony  of  the  mind  under  the  oonscioasnesi  rf 
its  ignorance,  and  of  its  inability  to  grasp  the  object  of  its  contennib- 
tion.  Whatever  far  surpasses  the  reach  of  the  intellectual  powcf^ 
whatever  can  be  conceived  of  only  imperfectly,  and  vaguely,  is  thoii|^ 
of  as  stupendous,  sublime,  infinite ;  and  while  we  entertain  the  evo^ 
swelling,  but  never  perfected  idea,  an  emotion  that  is  partly  ^^ 
surable,  and  |)artly  pamful,  inflates  the  bosom.    Now  tho  notion  of  ia* 
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significance,  or  diminutiyeness,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  independent 
of  any  other,  is  in  fact  a  correlative  of  the  notion  of  magnitude.  And 
a  mind  that  had  no  idea  of  greatness  or  sublimity,  would  never  form 
one  of  meanness.  But  as  the  notion  of  vastness  is  directly  the  off- 
spring of  the  limitation  and  feebleness  of  the  human  mind,  its  opposite 
—the  notion  of  insignificance,  has  nothing  in  it  of  reality :  it  is  an 
idolum  tribus,  or  prejudice  which,  though  common  to  mankind,  is  so  in 
consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  human  faculties. 

*  But  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
looks  abroad  upon  his  works  in  this  manner,  as  vast  in  the  whole,  and 
petty  in  the  parts  ?  Does  He  know  them  as  we  do — a  portion  per- 
fectly, and  the  rest  vaguely  ?  Does  He  think  of  them,  in  part  with  ease 
and  familiarity ;  and  in  part  with  labour  and  difficulty  ?  Does  He  see 
the  universe  in  perspective,  as  from  a  central  station  ?  Is  He  moved, 
as  we  are,  by  the  conception  of  the  sublime ;  or  does  He,  as  we,  look 
down  at  single  atoms  of  the  material  system,  and  call  them  minute, 
remote,  or  inconsiderable  ?  Any  such  supposition  as  this  were  most 
^regious :-— on  the  contrary,  we  may  boldly  affirm  that,  as  the  Divine 
Knowledge  is  absolute,  ana  extends  itself  equably  and  invariably,  over 
the  entire  surfisu^,  and  through  all  masses  of  the  universe,  so  it  utterly 
excludes  the  notion  (proper  to  finite  minds)  of  any  part  being  insig- 
nificant and  unimportant,  in  consequence  of  its  disproportion  to  the 
immensity  of  the  whole. 

'  Those  who  think  they  discern  in  the  vastness  of  the  material  uni- 
verse a  reason  which  weighs  against  all  religion,  and  which  especially 
excludes  the  belief  of  the  facts  affirmed  in  the  Bible,  surrender  them- 
selves, as  we  have  seen,  to  one  of  the  most  unsubstantial  of  all  the  il- 
lusions that  infest  human  nature :  and  as  they  neglect  to  observe  what 
is  the  manifest  law  of  the  divine  operations  in  the  organized  system — 
namely,  an  equable  regard  to  parts,  and  to  beings,  whether  small  or 
great ;  so  do  they  overlook  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  sentient  and 
intellectual  orders,  which  is,  that  no  faculties,  either  of  knowledge,  or 
emotion,  or  action,  are  bestowed  upon  any  animal  but  such  as  have 
some  direct  bearing  upon  its  own  well-being ;  or  upon  its  destiny  in 
relation  to  other  s|)ecies  of  the  animated  world.  When  the  objector 
has  produced  one  unquestionable  exception  to  this  rule,  he  will  be  fairly 
entitled  to  maintain  his  enormous  dogma— That  the  power  and  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  mind  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  the  universe, 
and  its  habitude  of  referring  all  things  to  an  Intelligent  First  Cause, 
and  its  constitutional  dread  of  Invisible  Power,  and  its  inextinguish- 
able sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  its  inherent  forethought  of  an  after 
life,  are  all  so  many  vague  and  inane  instincts,  which  have  no  more  in- 
tention, no  more  ulterior  significance,  than  the  chance  forms  and  gi- 
gantic figures  that  are  often  assumed  by  the  clouds,  or  seen  upon  a 
stained  wall.  Man,  according  to  these  philosophers,  is  no  better  than 
a  monster,  combining  all  sorts  of  powers  and  means  of  action ;  but 
without  any  scope  for  their  employment.  He  has  wings  and  all  the 
muscular  apparatus  proper  for  flight ;  but  his  invincible  destiny  is  to 
crawl  upon  the  ground :  he  has  the  interior  structure  which  might  en- 
able him  to  exist  in  two  elements ;  but  he  is  actually  confined  to  one. 
To  look  at  his  limbs,  you  would  say  he  might  outstrip  the  winds ;  but 
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watch  him^  and  yoa  find  that  he  is  passive  and  motionlen  as  the  ante. 
— This  is^  in  substance^  that  natural  history  of  man  which  the  pmi 
we  speak  of  embrace,  and  which  they  deem  philoaophica].  Jut  k> 
cause  the  stature  of  the  human  species  bears  an  incalculably  small  n» 
portion  to  the  distance  between  one  star  and  another,  they  oooMt 
that  human  nature  is  far  too  insignificant  to  allow  of  its  asaaming  ^ 
importance  which  Christianity  assigns  to  it !  To  thesie  philosophoiit 
is  as  nothing  that  man  has  mind  enough  to  conceive  or  God,  and  ii 
actually  alive  to  powerful  emotions  of  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  tbe 
object :  all  this  weighs  not  with  them,  and  is  entitled  to  no  consida^ 
ation ;  or,  at  any  rate,  cannot  compensate,  in  their  riew,  the  cqBtit 
disadvantage  of  the  diminutivencss  of  the  human  Jarm,  If  they  oooU 
visit  other  regions  of  the  universe,  and  discover  some  'world,  a  thooni' 
or  ten  thousand  times  more  bulky  than  this,  and  find  upon  it  intdE- 
gent  animals,  proportionately  gigantic,  they  would  then  at  onee  gruktyat 
that  creatures  so  tall,  might  properly  challenge  for  themaelvei  Ck 
right  to  be  immortal  and  religious ;  but  not  so  the  insect  man !  Tin 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  sentiment  that  so  powerfully  represm  Ck 
piety  of  certain  persons,  who,  while  with  the  aid  of  moaem  astronoaiT 
they  contemplate  the  vast  magnitudes  and  distancea  f]^  the  hcarerir 
bodies,  exclaim— '  What  is  man  that  he  should  presume  tothiakJF 
God,  or  hope  to  be  regarded  by  Him  ?  ' 

'  If  we  reject  with  scorn  all  such  £Eilse  and  prepoateroas  inleraMB 
from  the  vastness  of  the  stellar  system,  we  are  len  to  ae^  aa  kkh 
ence  which  reason  can  assent  to  as  consonant  with  tbe  known  prii- 
ciples  of  the  Divine  operations.  We  have  to  ask-^What  is  that  «h 
timent  which  the  human  mind  should  imbibe  when  it  stands  vpoa  ill 
turret  of  observation,  and  looks  thia  way  and  thatj  orer  the  rapkid- 
ent  and  illimitable  fields  of  space  ? 

'  Boldly  we  afiirm  that  earth  is  not  too  small  a  gkbo  to  ks  tboiglil 
worthy  of  giving  birth  to  the  heirs  of  immortality.  Nor  is  maa  tm 
diminutive  to  hold  converse  with  his  Creator,  or  to  be  amenable  to  ^ 
Divine  government.  He  does  not  therefore  arrogate  to  kimtelf  tm 
much  importance  when  he  speaks  and  acts  as  one  who  standa  in  louae- 
diate  relationship  to  God.  Nevertheless  there  are  principles  wUil 
should  impose  upon  him  a  modesty  and  restraint  in  the  nuwe  of  ha 
religious  speculations.  These  are  plainly  such  truths  aa— That  tke 
destinies  of  man  have  some  bearing  upon  the  welfiure  of  the  uinvcne; 
or  are  related  to  its  general  laws ;  and  that  the  universe  (being  so  vat 
as  it  is)  and  governed  unquestionably  by  rules  whidi  drawtneir  na- 
son  not  from  a  part  of  their  system,  but  from  the  whole  of  it,  ther 
must  always,  and  especially  in  the  present  state,  smpaas  the  usaiim" 
hension  of  man.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  believea,  that,  in  tkete 
and  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  scope  is  given  to  the  oneratisii  of  laai 
which  man  must  always  fail  to  discern  the  reason  of,  since  it  ^wpbriffi^ 
or  has  respect  to  the  immeasurable  realm  of  the  Universal  King,  lit 
alone  whose  thought  grasps  all  worlds,  and  all  orders  of  being,  and  A 
duration,  can  digest  or  comprehend  the  canons  bv  whidi  all  mast  It 
governed.'     pp.  1 83— 1 87- 

We  must  take  our  next  specimen  from  the  second  paper,  whick 
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eoxnpriscs  a  philosophical  and  most  cheering  view  of  the  present 
era,  as  regards  the  signs  of  decrepitude  and  approaching  aissolu- 
ftioti  in  the  polytheistic,  Mohammedan,  and  papal  superstitions. 
If  it  were  lawful  to  extend  so  far  beyond  its  proper  scope  the 
apostolic  axiom,  *  That  which  has  become  antiquated  and  decrepid 
with  age,  is  nigh  to  its  final  disappearance,^  as  to  apply  it  to  the 
actual  state  of  those  systems  of  misbelief,  the  brightest  hopes 
which  Christians  have  of  late  indulged,  would  be,  it  is  remarked, 
at  once  authenticated. 

*  Nothing  more  remarkably  distinguishes  the  religious  state  of  man- 
kiod  in  our  own  times,  as  compared  with  any  other  eras,  concerning 
which  history  enables  us  at  all  to  form  an  opinion,  than  the  air  of 
DOTAGE  which  belongs,  without  exceptioriy  to  every  one  of  the  leading 
superstitions  of  the  nations.  There  have  been  times  when,  if  some 
were  on  their  wane,  others  were  in  full  vigour,  or  just  starting  forth 
from  their  cradle  with  a  giant's  strength.  If  \vc  track  the  course  of 
time  during  the  lapse  of  four  aud  twenty  centuries,  we  shall  find  this 
to  have  been  the  case  in  each  period.  In  each  there  was,  in  some  quar- 
ter within  the  circle  of  historic  light,  or  its  penumbra,  one  or  more 
fimns  of  religious  error  which  very  firmly  grasped  the  minds  of  the 
nations  that  were  its  victims. 

*  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  human  race  is  now  incomparably 
more  extensive,  and  accurate,  than  ever  has  been  heretofore  possessea, 
we  can  descry,  in  no  direction,  a  young,  and  hale,  and  mantling  reli- 

S'oos  delusion,  such  as  threatens  to  become  invasive ;  or  which  attracts 
le  eyes  of  mankind  by  the  signal  proofs  it  is  giving  of  its  sway  of  the 
imagination  and  the  turbulent  passions  of  our  nature.  The  contrary 
is  the  fact,  and  it  is  so  in  every  zone.  It  is  conspicuous  that  the  de- 
mons are  holding  the  reins  of  their  power  with  a  tremulous  hand.  The 
qpirit  of  counsel  and  might  has  left  them  :  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
bold  imposture  has  also  departed.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  neither 
courage  nor  concert  in  the  halls  of  aerial  government.  Not  only  is 
every  extant  form  of  error  ancient — most  of  them  immemorially  so ; 
tmt  every  form  is  imbeeife,  as  well  as  old.  Or  if  we  would  seek  a 
phrase  that  should  at  once  describe  the  present  condition  of  false  re- 
ligion, universally,  we  find  it  in  the  expression  alreadv  quoted — The 
errors  of  mankiud  are  now  "  antiquated,  and  in  their  clotage." — Dare 
we  so  far  penetrate  futurity  as  to  add — "  They  are  ready  to  vanish 

aivay   i^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  The  heroic  savage  who  stalks  through  the  wilderness  of  America, 
and  the  pallid  Mongul,  and  the  feverish  Tartar,  of  central  Asia,  and 
the  luxurious  islander  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Ocean,  are  men 
upon  whose  visage,  in  whose  customs,  and  in  whose  belief,  we  read 
the  chanieters  of  a  distant  age : — they  all  may  boast  an  ancestry,  and 
they  possess  a  memorial.  They  are  not  the  mere  progeny  of  the  de- 
sert, bom  of  oblivion,  and  destined  to  oblivion  ;  but  the  descendants 
of  UBN ;  and  the  races  they  belong  to  are  the  wrecks  of  primitive 
empires.  A  personage  of  princely  birth  and  education  has  wandered 
far  from  his  patrimony,  has  fallen  from  his  rank,  has  endured  many 
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degradations^  has  forgotten  his  rights:  nevertheless  thefe  is  an  inalien' 
able  greatness  about  him  ;  and  even  the  trumpery  of  the  ornaments  he 
wears  contains  proof  of  his  noble  lineage.  Like  every  thing  else  that 
distinguishes  these  fallen  and  impoverished  families,  their  religion  is 
—  a  RULic.  And  it  is  a  relic,  faded  in  colours,  and  decayed.  If  the 
history  of  the  subjugation  of  the  empires  of  Af  exico  and  Peru,  and  if 
that  of  the  Tartar  conquests  of  the  middle  ages,  and  if  the  imperfect 
notices  of  the  ancient  Scythian  nations,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
Writers,  may  be  taken  as  affording  the  means  of  a  comparison  between 
the  present  and  the  past  religious  condition  of  those  classes  of  the 
human  family  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
dimness,  and  the  incertitude,  and  the  terrors  of  extreme  age  have  come 
upon  all  their  superstitions.  The  force  of  the  feuiaticism  they  once 
engendered  is  spent.  The  demon  is  less  the  object  of  terror,  is  less 
often  and  less  largely  propitiated  with  blood; — the  priest  is  less  a 
prince  than  he  was,  and  more  a  mercenary.  Yes,  and  symptoms  hare 
appeared,  even  in  this  class — of  incredulity  and  reason.  riJo  phrase 
better  describes  these  now  fading  errors,  than  that  already  quoted— 
they  are  all  ''  superannuated  and  decaying  with  age." 

<  By  civilization  and  industry,  but  not  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
Chinese  is  entitled  to  take  rank  above  his  northern  neighbour,  coosio, 
and  conqueror — the  Mongul.  In  truth  it  must  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  any  thing  of  religion  in  China,  if  we  deduct,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  is  purely  an  instrument  of  civil  polity — a  pomp  of  government; 
and  on  the  other,  what  is  mere  domestic  usage,  or  immemorial  decora^ 
lion  of  the  home  economy.  Ages  have  passed  awaysince  mind,  w 
feeling,  or  passion,  animated  the  religion  of  China. '  The  religion  of 
China  is  now  a  thing,  not  only  as  absurdly  gay,  but  as  dead  at  heart, 
as  an  Egyptian  mummy  : — it  is  fit  only  to  rest  where  it  has  lain  two 
thousand  years : — touch  it — shake  it — it  crumbles  to  dost.  Let  but 
the  civil  institutions  of  China  be  broken  up,  and  we  might  look  about 
in  vain  for  its  religion. 

'  But  may  not  at  least  the  dark  and  gorgeous  superstitions  of  India 
boast  of  undiminished  strength,  as  well  as  of  venerable  age  ?  Anti- 
quated as  they  are,  can  we  affirm  that  they  totter  ?  Less  so,  it  may 
be  granted,  than  any  other  forms  of  false  religion  upon  earth.-»They 
were  born  for  longevity;  they  are  the  very  beings  of  the  climate; 
almost  as  proper  to  it  as  its  prodigious  and  venomous  reptiles.  Bat 
can  it  be  said  of  these  illusions,  firm  as  they  still  seem,  that  they  have 
not  been  placed  in  jeopardy  during  the  last  fifty  years>  and  espedally 
of  late  ?  Is  there  not  even  now.  In  the  fanaticism  of  India,  more  of 
usage  than  of  passion  f  And  we  well  know  that  the  very  criaia  of  a 
profound  religious  system,  such  as  Hindooism— such  as  Ron)aiusiD,— 
comes  on,  when  the  enormities  which  once  were  cruel  and  ainoerei 
begin  to  be  simply  loathsome  and  farcical.  Besides ;  does  not  the 
strength  of  the  religion  of  India  consist  in  the  credit  of  the  Braminied 
order  ?  The  beard  of  the  Bramin  is  the  secret  of  itspower  ;  but*  like 
the  locks  of  Samson,  may  it  not  readily  be  lost  ?  Tne  credit  of  the 
Bramin  rests  upon  the  unnatural  partition  of  the  people  by  catie :  sod 
this  partition  is  hastening  to  decay. 

'  U  the  question  related  to  the  probable  facility  with  whidi  the 
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Oospcl,  in  our  hands,  would  prevail  over  the  delusions  of  the  Hindoo^ 
ifc  might  seem  one  of  very  difficult  solution.  But  we  ask  no  more  than 
this — Whether  the  superstitions  of  India^  and  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, do  not  (even  admitting  their  actual  hold  of  the  people)  partake 
of  that  character  of  superannuation  which  now  so  remarkably  be- 
longs to  every  other  impiety  and  error  in  the  world  ?  We  scruple  not 
to  assume  the  affirmative. 

'  The  grave  and  masculine  superstition  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  which 
employed  the  hot  blood  of  its  youth  in  conquering  all  the  fairest  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  spent  its  long  and  bright  manhood  in  the  calm  and 
worthy  occupations  of  government  and  intelligence.  During  four 
centuries,  the  successors  of  Mahomet  were  the  only  men  the  human 
race  could  at  all  boast  of.  In  the  later  season  of  its  maturity,  and 
through  a  long  course  of  time,  the  steadiness,  the  gravity,  and  the 
immovable  rigour,  which  often  mark  the  temper  of  man  from  the  mo- 
ment when  his  activity  declines,  and  until  infirmity  is  confessed,  be- 
longed to  Islamism,  both  western  and  eastern.  And  now,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  every  symptom  characteristic  of  the  last  stage  of 
human  life,  attaches  to  it  ?  Mahometan  empire  is  decrepit ;  Maho- 
metan faith  is  decrepit :  and  both  are  so  by  confession  of  the  parties. 
In  matters  both  civil  and  religious,  those  days  are  come  upon  this 
superstition  in  which — "  The  s^in,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are 
darkened ; "  nor  do  "  the  clouds  (of  refreshment)  return  after  the  rain. 
— And  the  keepers  of  the  house  tremble  ;  and  the  strong  bow  them- 
selves ;  and  the  grinders  (the  powers  of  the  mechanic  art  and  trade) 
cease,  because  they  are  few.  And  they  that  look  out  at  the  windows 
(the  learned  class)  are  darkened.  And  the  doors  are  shut  in  the 
streets  (by  jealousy  and  depopulation)  and  the  wakefulness  of  conscious 
danger  is  upon  it ;  and  the  daughters  of  music  (revelry)  are  brought 
low;  and  fears  are  in  the  way;  and  desire  faileth." 

*  Is  it  indeed  a  gratuitous  assumption,  advanced  only  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  an  argument,  when  we  say — That  the  religion  of  the 
Frophet  is  now  in  its  stage  of  extreme  decrepitude  ? 

'  But  in  what  terms  are  we  fairly  to  describe  the  present  health  and 
powers  of  the  haggard  Superstition  of  the  West } — If  the  strength  of 
immortality  indeed  be  in  her,  to  what  region  has  the  vital  energy 
retired  ? — is  it  kindling  about  the  heart  ?  Is  it  within  and  arounci 
the  pestilential  levels  of  the  Tiber,  that  we  are  to  find  the  force,  the 
concentration,  the  fervour,  that  should  belong  to  the  centre  of  a  living 
body  ?  Or  may  we  choose  among  the  extremities  ?  Is  the  Catholic 
faitn  otherwise  than  decrepit,  as  it  exists  in  the  midst  of  the  sceptical 
intelligence  of  the  north  of  Italy ;  or  by  the  side  of  the  mystical  un- 
belief of  Germany  ?  Or  shall  we  prefer  the  mockery  of  France,  to 
the  debauchery  of  Spain,  and  of  Portugal,  when  we  are  thus  in  search' 
of  the  power  and  promise  of  popery  ?  But  perhaps  Ireland  is  the 
asylum  of  the  true  and  indestructible  religion  !  Those  who  will  con- 
sole themselves  with  such  a  supposition,  shall  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  dreams ;  and  yet  will  we  not  hold  our  conclusion  in  suspense  — 
That  Popery,  like  ]\Iahometanism,  and  every  other  superstition  of 
mankind,  is  in  its  wane. — Upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  most  conspi- 
cuously, have  come  the  many  loathsome  infirmities  that  usually  attend 
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the  close  of  a  dissolute  life.  She  who  once  lived  deliciouslr,  ssd 
courted  kings  to  her  couch^  is  now  spumed,  and  mocked,  and  hated, 
in  her  wrinkles.  Every  ear  into  wnich  she  would  whisper  »n  obse^ 
quious  petition,  is  averted  from  the  steam  of  her  corruptra  breath  ? 

'  The  Greek  church  should  not  be  quite  omitted ;  but  if  we  affirmed 
that  .veco/if/ childhood  had  come  upon  it,  we  should  plainly  err;  fir 
childishness  has  been  its  character,  even  from  its  youth  up.  '  The  off- 
spring of  a  decrepit  power,  it  has  known  nothing,  in  its  long  life  of 
fourteen  centuries — but  inanity ; — ^has  cared  for  nothing  but  toys  I 

'  The  Protestant  communities  of  northern  Europe  are  not  to  be 
spoken  of  summarily,  or  in  mass.  Let  them  stand  aside  from  oor 
survey*  The  course  of  affairs  may  probablvi  at  no  distant  time,  decide 
upon  their  respective  merits,  and  snew  which  of  them  has  lost,  and 
wnich  retains,  the  Spirit  of  Life.*     pp.  13— -21. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  remarkable  fact,  the  re- 
flections of  our  readers  may  in  part  supply ;  but  we  earnestly 
commend  to  their  attention  the  brief  admonitory  remarks  with 
which  the  paper  concludes. 

From  this  extensive  survey  of  *  the  world  that  lieth  in  the 
wicked  one\  the  Author  turns  to  the  contemplation  of  things  at 
home,  and,  in  several  of  the  succeeding  papers,  portrays,  with  a 
profound  skill,  the  distinctive  lineaments  of  the  present  age ; 
pointing  out  the  dangers  and  the  duties  peculiar  to  the  middle 
position,  the  transitive  state,  the  crisis  of  preparation  which  the 
Christian  Church  at  present  occupies.  A  few  paragraphs  will 
appear  to  our  readers  so  strikingly  in  accordance  wiUi  some  of 
our  own  remarks  in  a  preceding  article,  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  suspect  us  of  having  '  borrowed  his  thunder.^  We  were  our- 
selves a  little  startled  at  discovering  the  coincidence  of  sentiments, 
which,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  entirely  accidental.  The  Writer 
of  the  first  article  had  not  seen  a  page  of  the  volume  before  us : 
nor  had  its  Author  access  to  our  Reviewer.  But  doubtless  the  con- 
siderations are  obvious  enough,  and  must  have  employed  the 
solemn  meditations  of  many  individuals,  although  they  may  not 
have  been  conducted  to  the  same  conclusions. 

'  Who  will  deny  that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  signally  needed  some 
extniordinary  efTurt  on  behalf  of  the  outcast  thousands  of  the  people, 
whom  wc  have  culpably  suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  heart  of  our  Chris- 
tian land,  more  pruHigate  and  more  perverted  than  Hindoos?  The 
exigency  of  the  time  calls  for  a  disregard  of  every  puny  scruple,  uf 
every  jealousy,  of  all  ecclesiastical  reluctances,  and  of  all  sinister  views. 
The  dense  masses  of  our  atheistic  and  much-degraded  as  well  as  mise- 
rable population,  should  be  assailed  and  courageously  entered,  by  men 
thinking  of  nothing  but  how  they  may  turn  the  impenitent  from  the 
error  of  his  way.  If  ever  it  be  wise  and  manly  to  sacrifice  the  less  to 
the  greater,  ^vould  it  not  uoiv  be  wise  and  Christian-like  to  Inrak 
through  ordinary  and  petty  obstacles,  and  to  contemn  frigid  calctilfl- 
tions ;  rather  than  that  two,  or  more,  millions  of  the  people  should 
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longer  be  left  as  they  are — utterly  destitute  of  religious  knoi^ledge, 
and  of  every  hope  ?  If  certain  personages  are  reluctant  to  assign  this 
wcNrk  of  popular  evangelization  to  the  alleged  indiscreet  zeal  of  sect- 
arists — the  path  is  open  to  themselves: — tlie  crowded  streets  of  our 
great  towns  are  not  barred :  and  how  noble  a  spectacle  would  it  be,  to 
see  men  of  the  highest  order — the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
supported  by  their  colleagues  of  all  ranks,  mingling  kindly  with  the 
people,  and  inviting  the  wretched  to  accept  the  consolations  of  the 
Gospel !  Are  precedents  wanted  to  justify  so  extraordinary  a  course  ? 
Jjet  then  our  protestant  church  look  to  the  church  of  Home;  and 
single  instances,  at  least,  will  be  found  of  episcopal  zeal  not  less  mag- 
nanimously irregular.  Alas !  the  church  of  Rome  may  boast  examples 
of  apostolic  greatness  and  intrepidity,  which  protestant  churches  have 
failed  to  imitate. 

If  there  seem  to  be  irony  in  such  a  proposition — whence  does  that 
irony  draw  its  force?  Assuredly  no  derision  would  have  been  sus- 
pected \i,  in  some  hour  of  public  fear,  it  had  been  asked  of  Cyprian, 
of  Gregory,  of  Athanasius,  of  Hilary,  of  Ambrose,  of  Augustine,  to 
set  a  necessary  example  of  evangelic  charity,  in  publishing  abroad  the 
hope  of  salvation,  when,  to  multitudes,  that  hope  must  instantly  be 
received^  or  not  at  all.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  it  sounds  like  the  most 
preposterous  of  all  possible  suppositions  to  imagine  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing tit  our  times,  such  as  Cyprian,  and  Gregory,  and  Athanasius,  and 
Hilary,  and  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  would  certainly  have  adopted, 
under  similar  circumstances  ?— >Sad  inference,  if  this  be  the  fact !' 

Fp.  54 — ^Q, 
^ .  advancement 

of  the  people  is  now  trite ;  nor  can  it  well  be  called  in  question.  But 
what  is  the  bearing  of  this  state  of  things  upon  Christianity  ?  verily 
we  believe  it  to  be  favourable ; — if  those  causes  are  taken  into  ac- 
^unt  which  lie  quite  beyond  the  range  of  secular  calculation.  But 
fax  otherwise  if  secular  and  visible  causes  only  are  to  be  looked  to  : 
and  it  is  with  these  alone  that  human  agency  is  connected.  The  sad 
truth  is  most  conspicuous,  that  though  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has 
not  alienated  from  Christianity  those  who  were  already  effectively  ac- 
quainted with  it  (far  otherwise)  and  though  multitudes,  to  whom  the 
recent  light  has  scarcely  reached,  remain  nearly  where  they  were,  in 
matters  of  religion — that  is  to  say,  as  ignorant  of  it  as  Caffres  ; — there 
is  a  great  body  of  the  people,  of  every  class,  whom  it  has  served  to  de- 
tach or  to  disaffect,  or  to  prepare  for  any  sort  of  impiety.  And  yet 
men  do  not  very  readily  shalce  off  even  the  prejudices  they  hold  in 
least  esteem  ;  but  retain  them  as  habits,  and  look  to  them  wistfully, 
after  the  sujjstantial  surrender  has  been  made.  And  so  it  is  that 
Christianity — its  formalities  at  least,— stands  now  on  the  threshold  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  English  homes — melancholy 
sight — like  an  offended  or  slighted  inmate — ready  to  depart  for  ever  ; 
and  yet  not  quite  resolved  to  go ! 

'  Untaught,  unguided,  and  in  suspense  on  all  momentous  subjects, 
myriads  of  the  English  people,  who  have  learned  to  think,  but  who 
receive  no  sound  instruction,  listlessly  contemplate  the  speckled  Chris- 
tianity of  our  times— uncertain  what  pirt  to   choose  ;  and  therefore 
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actually  choosing  the  part  of  impiety,  or  of  fatal  indifference.  WhitLcr 
should  they  resort  ?  riTot  (or  it  is  only  the  debauched  who  will  do  so) 
not  to  the  teachers  of  atheism  :  impudent  and  frantic  men,  who  hare 
given  the  best  refutation  to  their  folly  by  their  enormities  !  The 
English  character  must  foil  many — many  degrees  below  its  present 
level,  before  it  can  happen  that  large  masses  of  the  community,  or  any 
thing  but  its  scum  and  dregs,  shall  be  seen  to  circulate  around  these 
vortices  of  impurity  and  blasphemy. 

'  What  then  are  the  alternatives  ?— Shall  this  detached  mass,  rife  as 
it  is  with  conceit,  as  much  as  with  intelligence,  quietly  yield  itsdf  to 
be  moored  back  to  the  haven  of  established  forms,  to  which  it  has  al* 
ready  become  strange  ?  Shall  those  whose  prime  lesson^  in  aU  that 
has  been  taught  them  of  late,  is  that  whatever  is  ancient  is  therefore 
foulty,  accept  anew,  as  good  and  right,  a  system  which  the  lapse  of 
centuries  has  not  benefitted  by  a  sinele  amendment  ?  It  were  well  if 
it  could  be  so. — Would  to  God.  that  tne  erring  or  dubious  thousands 
of  the  people  might,  even  now,  and  under  almost  any  condition,  M 
back  upon  the  Great  Truths  which  the  Reformation  gave  ns,  and 
which  the  National  Church  preserves !  But  alas  !  can  we  seriously 
anticipate  such  a  movement? — In  a  sense  we  grant  it  to  be 
probable: — those  who  hope  well  for  what  they  term — "The  Church," 
are  thinking  only  of  the  most  meagre  and  insincere  oonfbrmity. 
This  is  all  tliey  care  for — all  they  understand.  Now  nothing  abso- 
lutely forbids  it  to  be  supposed  tnat  the  classes  of  which  we  have 
spoken  may  continue  to  yield  an  external  and  occasional  compliance 
with  certain  national  religious  usages  which  when  so  compiiea  with, 
are  of  as  much  value  as  beads  and  holy  water,  or  as  tne  praving 
windmills  of  the  Tartars.  This  sort  of  Church  of  Engmnoism 
may  perhaps  endure  a  while  longer: — Who  shall  say  how  long?  But 
are  we  so  dull  in  understanding  as  to  wish  that  it  should  f  'Dovn 
not  know  that  matters  of  ritual,  which  may  have  some  real  valne  and 
wholesome  influence  (though  not  of  the  highest  kind)  while  a  people 
are  in  a  simple  or  primitive  state,  that  is  to  say,  while  they  are  ruled 
by  sentiment — by  venerable  prejudice,  and  by  association,  cease  to 
possess  any  utility  after  sentiment  has  been  dispelled  by  the  spirit  of 
incredulity  and  mockery  ?  We  have  learned  nothing  of  what  has  been 
taking  place  of  late,  if  we  imagine  that  either  the  'squive,  or  tbe 
citizen,  ur  the  artizan,  who  now  comes  up  to  the  altar,  or  attends  hit 
offspring  to  the  font,  is  a  being  of  the  same  order  as  was  his  fiitber  or 
his  grandfather.  Are  we  then  satisfied,  and  do  we  think  that  all  it 
well  and  safe,  merely  because  the  'squire,  and  the  dtisen,  and  the 
artizan,  still  bring  their  bodily  presence  to  church,  eren  diough  we 
know,  or  might  know,  that,  instead  of  the  heartiness  and  tbe  rererenee 
of  the  past  generation,  the  bosoms  of  these  men  are  luurbooring 
contempt,  repugnance,  or  a  fixed  infidelity  ? 

'  Amazing  inobservance ! — if  we  can  suppose  that,  to  the  people  sodi 
as  they  have  actually  become,  it  can  avail  any  thing  in  the  way  of  motil 
or  religious  influence— to  frequent  church  five  times  in  the  year— to 
be.  christened,  confirmed,  married,  in  due  form ; — ^to  receive  tne  sacn- 
ment  at  the  last  exigency,  and  to  be  buried  as  believers.  The  nation 
has  gone  beyond  the  power  of  these  forms.    The  Pftrish  Chordi  standi 
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where  It  did ;  but  the  mind  of  the  country  has  escaped  from  between 
the  sacred  walls.  Not  universally  indeed;  far  otnerwise: — we  are 
speaking,  not  of  the  passive  and  sluggish  portion  of  the  community ; 
but  of  the  active,  and  sensitive,  and  intelligent — or  the  half  intelbgcnt. 
And  ought  the  welfare  of  such  to  be  a  matter  of  no  solicitude  ? 

*  But  even  if  the  slenderest  sort  of  conformity  were  all  that  we  cared 
for,  the  course  we  pursue  is  very  little  adapted  to  secure  it.  What  are 
the  simple  facts  ? — In  the  hearing  of  the  people  the  original  defects  of 
the  national  forms,  and  the  abuses  that  have  growir  upon  the  establish- 
ment, have  lately  been  talked  of  with  the  utmost  freedom. — The  people 
have  listened,  while  men,  the  best  informed,  and  the  most  moderate 
(not  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  but  its  friends)  have  confessed  the 
necessity  of  revision — have  implored  attention  to  the  great  question 
from  those  who  should  first  take  it  in  hand. — But  all  this  discussion, 
all  these  entreaties  come  to  nothing !  Nothing  may  be  hoped  for. 
Pertinacity  is  to  have  its  triumph— -perilous  triumph  !  It  is  a  point 
of  honour  to  spurn  amendment.  To  change  an  iota  would  be  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  were  not  inspired — 
were  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Apostles.  That  which  indeed  is  vener- 
able and  good  in  the  national  forms  and  modes  (and  it  is  much)  must 
be  put  in  peril  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  from  the  people  an  irrational 
homage  to  certain  excrescences,  which  all  men  inwardly  abhor !  Such 
are  the  infatuations  that  control  human  affairs !'  pp.  85 — 89. 

*  But  it  is  loudly  asked  in  another  quarter — Whether  the  intelligent 
thousands  of  the  English  people  might  not  do  better,  or  have  not  an 
alternative,  beside  that  of  bowing  to  infidelity,  or  of  cringing  to  an 
establishment  which  wdll  listen  to  no  reproofs  ? — Diflicult  question  !  or 
difficult  unless  ^ve  are  willing,  and  able,  fairly  to  place  ourselves  for  a 
moment  in  the  position  of  the  persons  of  whom  we  are  speaking — the 
intelligent,  yet  imperfectly  informed,  and  irreligious,  of  all  ranks.  If 
from  that  position  we  look  abroad  upon  the  many-coloured  array  of  our 
religious  parties,  we  shall  instantly  cease  to  wonder  that  Christianity 
in  England  has  as  little  reason  to  boast  of  extensive  triumphs  under 
its  simplest,  as  in  its  most  elaborate  forms.  The  grand  mischief  when- 
ever we  are  endeavouring  to  assail  the  prejudices  of  others  is  this — 
that  we  do  not,  or  will  not,  consider  the  light  in  which  ourselves,  and 
our  attempts,  appear  to  them.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  our  un- 
informed neighbours,  or  our  countrymen  at  large,  should  make  them- 
selves conversant  with  that  prodigious  mass  of  theological  and  histo- 
rical lore  which  must  be  known  before  any  one  can  fully  and  fairly 
appreciate  the  justificatory  argument  of  each  of  our  sects.  To  excul- 
pate each — to  respect  each,  a  man  must  be  &miliar  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  wherein  it  originated  ;  he  must  be  master  of  the 
merits  of  many  entangled  controversies,  and  must  fairly  and  calmly 
estimate  the  mutual  influence  of  sect  upon  sect.  Not  a  whit  less  la- 
bour and  diligence  is  necessary  for  correctly  measuring  the  respective 
claims  of  religious  parties^  than  would  make  a  man  erudite  in  the  most 
multifarious  of  the  sciences.— Nothing  of  this  sort  can  reasonably  be 
looked  for. 

*  Meanwhile  the  intelligent,  and  the  half-intelligent — the  few  who 
arc  thoroughly  well  informed  on  all  subjects — except  religion  ; — and 
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the  myriads  who  now  know  something  of  many  sciences,  bat  nothint 
of  this^  can  hardly  be  bhimed  if  they  take  up  a  notion  which,  thonp 
substantially  falsc^  is  apparently  rational.  Such  persons  (lamentaUe 
case !)  are  impelled  to  suppose,  either  that  Christianity  is  so  indeter- 
minate a  system  that  its  most  careful  and  serious  adherents  are  unahle 
to  fix  its  meaning,  and  therefore'  that  it  is  well  to  keep  clear  altogether 
of  the  anxious  perplexities  it  involves ;  or— that,  by  some  &tality,  it 
breeds  a  spirit  of  trivial  scrupulosity^  productive  of  interminable  dis- 
cords. It  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  in  vain  to  assure  sudi 
misjudgino:  spectators  that  their  idea  of  the  religious  parties  is  incor- 
rect and  distorted.     The  ostensible Jact  will  outweigh  all  explanatiuos- 

'  Thus  it  is  that  the  souls  of  men  are  sported  with  on  all  sides! 
How  little  do  wc  consider  the  infinite  mischieis  we  occasion  when  we 
give  indulgence  to  Small  Motives  in  matters  of  religion  ! — Would 
to  God  that,  at  length,  good  men  might  learn  to  calculate  all  the  con- 
sequences— remote  and  distant  perhaps,  but  immensely  important,— «£ 
that  theological  and  ecclesiastical  inflexibility,  by  which  they  think  to 
prove  their  loyalty  to  Christ !  Alas,  those  for  whom  Christ  died  are 
fixed  in  unbelief  by  the  spectacle  of  this  same  immovable  purity !  * ' 

'  A  candid  review  of  the  entire  course  of  Church  history  must  con- 
vince any  one,  that  very  high  degrees  of  personal  piety  and  virtue— 
piety  and  virtue  even  of  the  most  exalted  order, — often  consist  with  i 
participation  in  egregious  errors,  of  that  sort  which  attaches  more  to  t 
body  or  community  at  large,  than  to  individuals.  This  truth  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  every  age ;  and  in  our  own  times.  For  example ; 
while  we  know  by  personal  consciousness,  and  by  happy  fellowship 
with  others,  that  Christianity  exists  among  us  in  much  vigour  and 
purity,  and  is  bringing  forth  its  fruits  in  all  quarters  of  the  land^  we 
repel  indignantly  the  supposition  that  the  entire  Christian  botfy  may  be 
capitally  in  fault.  And  yct»  were  not  the  Jansenists,  and  the  men  of 
Port  Royal  Christians  ?  Were  not  Pascal  and  Fenelon  men  of  God  ? 
Well  were  it,  if  we  could  now  match  them  in  elevation,  devotedness, 
spirituality.  Nevertheless,  did  they  not  stand  forth  as  the  zealous 
(not  the  passive)  adherents  of  their  Meretricious  and  Idolatrous 
Church  ?  and  in  every  age  that  same  Church — collectively  abominable 

*  Our  sects  (the  principal  of  them)  are  the  product  of  the  same 
era  that  gave  us  our  Establishment :  and  the  one  form  of  Christianity 
is  just  the  antithesis  of  the  other.  If  the  advancement  of  society  in 
the  course  of  three  centuries  renders  a  revision  of  the  one  indi»- 
])ensable ;  so  does  it  of  tlie  other.  Rocked  by  the  winds  of  discord  in 
the  same  cradle,  tliough  always  at  variance.  Dissent  and  Conformity 
are  alike  antique;  and  while  both  happily  comprise  the  great  and  un- 
changing verities  of  the  Gospel,  both  are  what  times  and  men  have 
made  them.  The  dissident  loudly  sneaks  of  this  obsolete  character  of 
the  Church.  Rut  impartial  men  will  be  apt  to  think  that,  if  we  ought 
now  to  see  something  hotter,  or  more  mature,  than  was  thought  of,  or 
couhl  bo  ortt'otod,  by  Cnunnor,  Jout'l,  Ilookor;  a  like  revision  should 
take  pLicc  of  the  nuliuns  and  institutions  of  Brown,  Prynnc,  and 
Owen. 
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in  the  sight  of  Heaven^  has  embraced  on  her  false  and  foul  bosom, 
HTorthies,  in  whom  the  apostolic  age  might  have  gloried. 

'  Is  it  not  then  a  culpable  delusion  which  would  impel  any  party  to 
resent  suppositions  of  the  kind  now  in  hand^  merely  because  piety,  fer- 
irent,  pure,  and  zealous,  is  seen  to  be  flourishing  among  us  ?  How 
much  of  that  piety  does  the  world  know  any  thing  of?  The  world 
enters  not  our  closets :  knows  nothing  of  our  hearts ;  and  knows  but 
little,  even  of  the  exterior  behaviour  of  the  obscure  thousands  who 
most  adorn  their  profession.  But  it  sees,  and  knows,  and  ruminates 
upon,  our  visible  disagreements : — ^it  measures  our  alienations ; — listens 
to  the  din  when  angry  spirits  wake  the  winds  of  strife ;  and,  in  a 
word,  discerns  whatever  is  discreditable ; — ^is  uninformed  of,  or  incom- 
petent to  appreciate,  whatever  is  true  and  good. 

*  Who  can  say  what  might  now  have  been  the  reb'gious  condition  of 
England  if  our  several  dissident  communities  had,  a  century  ago, 
calmly  and  wisely  returned  to  the  path  which  their  freedom  from  po- 
litical control  left  open  to  them — which  the  plain  rule  of  the  New 
Testament  points  out;  and  which  common  sense  so  distinctly  ap- 
proves ?  Almost  confidently  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  an  unbroken 
harmony  among  its  opponents,  must  have  compelled,  or  would  have  in- 
duced, the  Established  Church,  both  to  revise  its  forms  and  constitu- 
tions ;  and  to  rescind  its  ill-omened  demand  of  an  unconditional  and 
universal  approval  of  the  same,  as  the  term  of  communion.  And  then, 
on  the  other  side,  how  must  such  a  proof  of  the  vigour  and  glory  of 
the  Gospel  have  affected  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people !  Our 
faith  in  Christianity  alt(^ther  is  put  in  jeopardy,  if  we  nesitate  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Harmonious  Church — freed  from  all  secular  hostility,  or 
restraint, — would  fail  to  spread  itself  rapidly,  and  to  prevail.' 

pp.  95—97. 

We  know  not  whether  these  extracts  will  be  the  best  fitted  to 
recommend  the  volume  to  our  readers.  In  these  bold  remarks, 
the  Author  may,  perhaps,  have  put  in  jeopardy  his  whole  repu- 
tation in  certain  quarters :  and  offended  Prejudice  may  attempt 
to  push  aside  the  truth,  by  proudly  questioning  the  credentials  of 
the  Writer.  *  We  know  not  whence  he  is  \  was  given  as  a  rea- 
son by  the  Pharisees  for  rejecting  the  Truth.  If  the  Author 
is  ambitious  of  personal  distinction,  he  will  avow  his  name.  If 
his  object  be  usefulness,  he  is  wise  to  preserve  the  incognito. 
The  public  have  not  y€t  arrived  at  that  stage  of  mental  illuminar- 
tion  or  independence,  in  which  the  lawyer  may  safely  lay  aside 
his  official  disguise,  the  judge  his  robe,  the  preacher  his  gown 
and  bands ; — all  expedients  for  concealing  the  familiar  personality 
of  the  individual  who  ventures  to  instruct,  or  is  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  others,  and  to  place  him  for  the  time  on  an  artificial 
elevation,  in  which  his  natural  dimensions  and  lineaments  are  less 
distinctly  discerned,  and  the  man  is  merged  in  the  ofiice  he  sus- 
tains, so  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  anonymous.     The  best 
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apology  that  can  be  made  for  anonymous  criticism  is,  that,  al- 
though the  privilege  of  thin  disguise  is  liable  to  gross  abuse,  it 
is  so  indispensable  to  any  thing  like  independence  or  thought,  and 
impartiality  of  judseroent,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  interests  of 
literature  require  tnat  the  Reviewer  should,  even  if  well  known, 
be  unknown,— disguised,  not  for  the  baser  purposes  of  conceal- 
ment, but  for  the  better  and  more  decorous  discharge  of  an  in- 
vidious duty.  The  Author  of  the  volume  before  us,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  polyonomous,  rather  than  anonymous,  so  many  names 
has  conjecture  fastened  upon  him, — would  infallibly  be  divested 
—-not  of  one  atom  of  his  intrinsic  claims  to  deference  and  admira- 
tion, but — of  a  portion  of  his  efficiency  as  a  public  teacher,  nay, 
perhaps,  of  his  simplicity  of  feeling  and  unembarrassed  singleness 
of  purpose,  were  he  to  be  forcibly  stripped  of  his  gown,  and  the 
cut  and  colour  of  his  cloth  to  be  submitted  to  curious  inspection. 
He  can  now  be  claimed  by  no  party :  then,  tiolens  volensy  he 
must  have  a  badge  and  cockade  forced  upon  him, — ^he  must  be  a 
partisan,  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  malgri  8oi,  He  does  wisely, 
then,  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  retreat  from  the  loopholes  of  which 
he  looks  out  upon  the  busy  pageant  of  the  world. 

But  then  philosophers,  it  is  urged,  are  often  children  in  practical 
affairs  :  they  cannot  imderstand  the  world  from  which  they  keep 
aloof.  Hence,  the  chimerical  nature  of  their  wisest  schemes,  the 
impracticability  of  many  of  their  most  specious  recommendations 
and  proposals.  And  thus,  because  a  Writer  discovers  some  de- 
ficiency of  technical  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  smaller  wheels 
of  the  social  machinery,  some  want  of  official  accuracy, — because 
his  large  calculations  take  no  account  of  the  fractions, — ^because 
his  views  are  those  of  the  statesman,  rather  than  of  the  politician, 
— ^he  shall  be  set  down  as  a  mere  theorist  or  well-meaning  vision- 
ary, whose  profoundest  suggestions  are  of  no  practical  utility. 
And  yet,  the  slightest  imaginable  correction, — the  alteration  of  a 
figure  of  the  smallest  arithmetical  power, — shall  rectify  the  whole 
statement  which  is  cavilled  at,  and  make  it  practically  applicuble, 
as  it  is  abstractedly  true.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
sent Writer^s  appeal  to  the  Christian  public,  in  the  *  New  Model 
*  for  Christian  Missions  ^  was  treated  by  many.  Unfortunately, 
a  definite  scheme  was  roughly  sketched  out,  not  as  a  serious  pro- 
posal, but  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  Model  re- 
commended :  this  was  at  once,  by  the  practical  men,  pronounced 
impracticable,  and  the  whole  Model  was  set  aside,  though  framed 
on  the  soundest  principles,  because  the  subordinate  details  of  the 
specimen  elevation  displeased  the  eye. 

The  Introductory  Essay  to  Edwards  on  the  Will,  has  esta- 
blished the  Author's  claims  to  rank  among  the  most  accomplished 
metaphysical  writers  of  the  present  day;  but  it  was  of  a  character 
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in  the  srght  of  Heaven^  has  embraced  on  her  false  and  foul  bosom, 
worthies,  in  whom  the  apostolic  age  might  have  gloried. 

^  Is  it  not  then  a  culpable  delusion  \diich  would  impel  any  party  to 
resent  suppositions  of  the  kind  now  in  hand,  merely  because  piety,  fer- 
vent, pure,  and  zealous,  is  seen  to  be  flourishing  among  us  ?  How 
much  of  that  piety  does  the  world  know  any  thing  of?  The  world 
enters  not  our  closets  :  knows  nothing  of  our  hearts ;  and  knows  but 
little,  even  of  the  exterior  behaviour  of  the  obscure  thousands  who 
most  adorn  their  profession.  But  it  sees,  and  knows,  and  ruminates 
npon,  our  visible  disagreements : — it  measures  our  alienations ; — listens 
to  the  din  when  angry  spirits  wake  the  winds  of  strife ;  and,  in  a 
word,  discerns  whatever  is  discreditable ; — is  uninformed  of,  or  incom- 
petent to  appreciate,  whatever  is  true  and  good. 

'  Who  can  say  what  might  now  have  been  the  religious  condition  of 
England  if  our  several  dissident  communities  had,  a  century  ago, 
calmly  and  wisely  returned  to  the  path  which  their  freedom  from  po- 
litical control  left  open  to  them — which  the  plain  rule  of  the  Iscw 
Testament  points   out;  and  which  common  sense  so  distinctly  ap- 

E roves?  Almost  confidently  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  an  unbroken 
armony  among  its  opponents,  must  have  compelled,  or  would  have  in- 
duced, the  Established  Church,  both  to  revise  its  forms  and  constitu- 
tions ;  and  to  rescind  its  ill-omened  demand  of  an  unconditional  and 
universal  approval  of  the  same,  as  the  term  of  communion.  And  then, 
on  the  other  side,  how  must  such  a  proof  of  the  vigour  and  glory  of 
the  Gospel  have  affected  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people !  Our 
faith  in  Christianity  alt(^ether  is  put  in  jeopardy,  if  we  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Harmonious  Church — freed  from  all  secular  hostility,  or 
restraint,^ — would  fail  to  spread  itself  rapidly,  and  to  prevail.' 

pp.  95—97. 

We  know  not  whether  these  extracts  will  be  the  best  fitted  to 
recommend  the  volume  to  our  readers.  In  these  bold  remarks, 
the  Author  may,  perhaps,  have  put  in  jeopardy  his  whole  repu- 
tation in  certain  quarters :  and  offended  Prejudice  may  attempt 
to  push  aside  the  truth,  by  proudly  questioning  the  credentials  of 
the  Writer.  *  We  know  not  whence  he  is  \  was  given  as  a  rea- 
son by  the  Pharisees  for  rejecting  the  Truth.  If  the  Author 
18  ambitious  of  personal  distinction,  he  will  avow  his  name.  If 
his  object  be  usefulness,  he  is  wise  to  preserve  the  incognito. 
The  public  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  mental  illuminar- 
tion  or  independence,  in  which  the  lawyer  may  safely  lay  aside 
his  official  disguise,  the  judge  his  robe,  the  preacher  his  gown 
and  bands ; — all  expedients  for  concealing  the  familiar  personality 
of  the  individual  who  ventures  to  instruct,  or  is  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  others,  and  to  place  him  for  the  time  on  an  artificial 
elevation,  in  which  his  natural  dimensions  and  lineaments  are  less 
distinctly  discerned,  and  the  man  is  merged  in  the  office  he  sus- 
tains, so  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  anonymous.     The  best 
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From  a  Paper  jnst  issued,  of  which  a  copy  has  been  sent  us,  otrn- 
taining  Lists  of  the  New  Books  and  principal  Engravings  published  in 
London  during  the  past  year,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Xew 
Books  is  about  1100>  exclusive  of  New  Editions,  Pamphlets,  or  Pf- 
riodicals,  being  50  less  than  in  the  year  1830.  The  Number  of  En- 
gravings is  92  (including  50  Portraits,)  18  of  which  are  engraved,  in 
the  Line  manner,  50  Mezzotint,  10  Chalk,  5  Lithograph,  6  Aquatint, 
and  3  Etchings.  The  number  of  Engravings  published  in  1830,  tius 
107,  (including  49  Portraits,)  viz.  23  in  Line,  57  Mezsotint,  10  Chalk. 
4  Lithograph,  and  13  Aquatint. 
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Art.  I.  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.  With  a  brief 
Memoir  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Literary  Character^  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  LL.D.  M.P.  And  a  Sketch  of  his  Character  as 
a  Theologian  and  a  Preacher,  by  the  Rev.  John  Foster.  Publish- 
ed under  the  Superintendence  of  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.D.  F.R.A.S. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  In  six 
Volumes,  8vo.  Price  £3.  I2s.  Royal  Paper,  £6.  London,  183], 
1832. 

A  S  five  volumes  of  this  most  interesting  and  valuable  publica- 
tion are  now  before  the  public,  one  of  them  entirely  composed 
of  matter  previously  unpublished,  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  deem 
us  culpable,  if  we  should  any  longer  delay  to  devote  an  article  to 
these  volumes :  to  do  justice  to  their  contents  would,  indeed,  re- 
quire a  series  of  papers.  We  will  confess,  however,  that  we  enter 
upon  the  task  with  the  reluctance  inspired  by  timidity,  and  by  the 
consciousness  that  it  demands  an  abler  hand.  To  borrow  the  ele- 
gant apology  of  Howe,  in  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bates, 
*  To  give  the  just  praises  of  Cicero,  Cicerone  laicdatore  opus 
^fuerii^  there  were  need  of  Cicero  himself  to  be  the  encomiast.** 
We  will  not  add,  *  There  is  no  man  left  to  do  it  suitably  for  him.* 
Happily,  there  are  survivors  whose  powers  of  mind  and  force  of 
eloquence,  added  to  their  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hall, 
and  their  just  appeciation  of  his  talents  and  character,  fully  and 
remarkably  qualify  them  for  the  service  they  have  respectively 
undertaken.  Ample  justice  will  be  done  to  the  subject,  and  a 
worthy  tribute  of  honour  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  their  dis- 
tinguished friend.  But  this  very  circumstance  renders  our 
position  the  more  embarrassing.  If  it  does  not  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  critical  notice  of  these  volumes,  it  seems  to  render  it 
becoming,  that  we  should  wait  to  hear  the  estimate  pronounced 
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upon  them,  and  upon  the  literary  character  of  their  Author,  hj 
judges  whose  opinions  is  authority,  and  whose  encomium  is  fame. 
Had  not  Mr.  Foster^s  pen  been  so  much  better  engaged,  we 
should,  indeed,  have  claimed  at  his  hands  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  which  now  devolves  upon  the  present  Contributor.  We 
could  have  wished  to  be  gratified  with  a  perusal  of  his  ^  Sketch,^ 
before  venturing  any  remarks  of  our  own.  But,  as  the  last  volume 
is  not  at  present  forthcoming^,  we  must  run  all  hazards,  and  at- 
tempt at  least  a  general  review  of  the  works  before  us ;  reserving 
for  a  future  article,  a  biographical  estimate  of  our  revered  and  ad- 
mirable friend,  when  we  shall  have  before  us,  the  Memoir  and  the 
Sketches  of  Character  which  are  to  appear  in  the  concluding 
volume. 

When  we  first  saw  the  Works  of  Robert  Hall  announced  for 
publication  in  six  volumes,  and  found  that  four  of  the  six  would 
be  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the  reprint  of  what  had  appeared 
during  his  life-time,  we  were  at  some  loss  to  conceive  of  what 
they  would  consist  It  had  always  been  a  standing  matter  of  re- 
gret, that  Mr.  Hall  wrote  so  little.  For  many  years  be  had  been 
solicited — till  the  urgent  solicitation  became  to  him  an  un- 
speakable annoyance — to  put  forth  a  volume  of  sermons.  The 
mechanical  labour  of  writing  was  extremely  irksome  and  painful 
to  him  ;  and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  satisfying  himself  in  his 
compositions,  increased  his  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  his  friends.  The  only  production  of  his  pen  which 
attained  the  magnitude  of  a  boarded  volume,  was  his  Reply  to 
Mr.  Kinghom,  in  which  an  intense  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  in  the  gi'eat  principles  the  discussion  involved,  supplied 
a  stimulus  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  at  once  the  fatigue 
of  composition  and  tne  distaste  for  controversy.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  all  his  sermons  and  tracts  come  to  be  collected,  it  is 
seen  that  Mr.  Hall'*s  avowed  publications  were  far  moce  nu- 
merous and  considerable  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  that 
one  reason  of  his  being  thought  to  write  so  little,  was  that  he 
wrote  so  well.  This  was  not  tne  only  reason  of  the  incorrect  im- 
pression. A  volume  discharged  at  once  from  the  press,  makes 
an  impression  upon  the  imagination  of  the  public,  more  distinct 
and  lasting  than  a  long  series  of  smaller  publications  put  forth 
unobtrusively  at  uncertain  intervals.  Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Hall, 
unquestionably,  surpassed,  in  his  living  oratory,  the  finest  of  his 
written  compositions.  One  of  the  most  splendid  and  most  im- 
pressive of  his  productions,  the  Sermon  on  '  the  Discouragements 
*  and  Supports  of  the  Christian  Minister  \  originally  delivered 
as  a  charge  at  the  ordination  of  his  friend  Mr.  Robertson,  we 
have  been  assured  by  competent  judges  who  heard  it,  falls  far 
short,  in  its  printed  form,  of  the  sublime  eloquence  of  the 
Preacher.     Nor  is  this  opinion  attributable  to  any  illusion  pro- 
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A  S  five  volumes  of  this  most  interesting  and  valuable  publica- 
tion are  now  before  the  public,  one  of  them  entirely  composed 
of  matter  previously  unpublished,  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  deem 
us  culpable,  if  we  should  any  longer  delay  to  devote  an  article  to 
these  volumes :  to  do  justice  to  their  contents  would,  indeed,  re- 
quire a  series  of  papers.  We  will  confess,  however,  that  we  enter 
upon  the  task  with  the  reluctance  inspired  by  timidity,  and  by  the 
consciousness  that  it  demands  an  abler  hand.  To  borrow  the  ele- 
gant apology  of  Howe,  in  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bates, 
*  To  give  the  just  praises  of  Cicero,  Cicerone  latcdatore  opus 
^fuerit^  there  were  need  of  Cicero  himself  to  be  the  encomiast.** 
We  will  not  add,  ^  There  is  no  man  left  to  do  it  suitably  for  him.** 
Happily,  there  are  survivors  whose  powers  of  mind  and  force  of 
eloquence,  added  to  their  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hall, 
and  their  just  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  character,  fully  and 
remarkably  quaUfy  them  for  the  service  they  have  respectively 
undertaken.  Ample  justice  will  be  done  to  the  subject,  and  a 
worthy  tribute  of  honour  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  their  dis- 
tinguished friend.  But  this  very  circumstance  renders  our 
position  the  more  embarrassing.  If  it  does  not  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  critical  notice  of  these  volumes,  it  seems  to  render  it 
becoming,  that  we  should  wait  to  hear  the  estimate  pronounced 
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don  of  the  leading  propositions  of  his  subject.  The  portions  of 
his  discourses  irhich  vere  always  the  most  eloquent,  consisted  of 
the  practical  inferences,  the  moral  application  of  his  topic,  or  the 
concluding  reflections.  These  toucnmg  and  powerfiil  appeals  to 
the  affections  and  conscience,  as  will  be  seen  trom  the  specimeDs 
in  the  fifth  volume,  were  often,  if  not  always,  indicated  only  br 
heads  in  the  prepared  outline,  and  filled  up  ad  libitum  under  the 
genuine  excitement  of  the  occasion,  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  theme  itself.  It  was  in  these  parts  of  his  pulpit  addresses, 
afb?r  he  had  completed  the  ground-work  of  his  argument,  and 
discharged  his  memon»'  of  all  that  had  been  entrusted  to  it,  tbat 
his  utterance  would  become  more  rapid,  and  more  clear  and  flow, 
ing  in  pro])ortion  to  its  rapidity,  that  his  diction  too  seemed  to 
catch  a  glow  from  the  accelerated  velocity  of  his  ideas,  and  that 
he  would  throw  out  those  flashes  of  expresdon,  apparently  gener- 
ated by  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  his  thoughts,  which 
startled  or  delighted  his  hearers,  like  the  sudden  illumination  of 
the  sky  by  a  meteor.  These  fugitive  comiscations  of  eloquence, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  most  accurate  recollection  dis- 
tinctly to  prcser\'e,  or  for  the  most  accomplished  stenographer  to 
transfer  to  his  tablets.  No  previous  elaboration  could  have  pro- 
duced such  genuine  bursts  of  felicitous  oratoij,  nor  any  inferior 
theme  have  inspired  them,  than  the  realities  connected  with 
Eternity. 

It  is  not  very  surprising,  then,  that  Mf.  HalPs  writings  should 
have  been  thrown  into  the  back-ground  by  the  greater  prominence 
and  more  indisputable  pre-eminence  which  attached  to  him  as  a 
pulpit  orator;  and  that  pubUcations  which  would  have  been 
deemed  amply  sufficient  to  confer  on  an  unknown  author  a  bril- 
liant celebrity,  and  numerous  enough  to  entitle  an  ordinary  one 
to  the  merit  of  a  pn)lific  industry,  should  scarcely  bare  added 
ver}'  sensibly  to  Mr.  HalFs  fame,  or  have  satisfied  in  any  measme 
the  craving  expectations  of  the  religious  public  One  <mly  of  hii 
printed  sermons  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception ;  for  that  ser- 
mon, the  most  carefully  composed,  the  most  elaborately  finished, 
and  the  most  magnificent,  perhaps,  of  all  his  publisihed  writings, 
not  even  excepting  the  Sermon  on  Modem  infidelity^  certainly 
extended,  and,  had  he  left  nothing  else,  would  have  justified  to 

Kisterity  his  fame  as  a  preacher.  We  refer  to  the  Sernion  on  the 
eath  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which  its  Author  is  reported  to 
have  himself  regarded  as  his  chef  dToeuvre^  and  in  which  he  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  having  surpassed  the  finest  eflunons  of 
Bossuet,  of  whom,  in  that  discourse  more  especially,  he  remindf 
us.  The  extraordinary  sale  of  that  discourse  may  be  ascribed 
in  some  measure  to  the  engrossing  popular  interest  whidi  die  oc- 
casion awakened,  and  to  the  attractions  which  even  a  sermon  bor- 
rowed from  the  name  of  the   Princess  over  whose  gniTe  it  wis 
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pronounced.  But,  of  the  numerous  instructive  and  eloquent  ser- 
mons preached  and  issued  from  the  press  on  that  historic  occa- 
sion, one  only  continues  to  be  read,  and  will  be  read  so  long  as 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Hall  secured  a  rapid  and  continued  sale  for 
eveiT   publication  on  which  it  appeared ;  nor  was  it  ever  dis- 
credited.    Our  deliberate  opinion  is,   nevertheless,   that,   as  a 
writer,  Mr.  Hall  was  under-rated,  rather  than  fully  appreciated ; 
partly  from  the  comparison  which  his  hearers  were  apt  to  draw 
between  the  eSect  of  his  oratory  and  that  of  his  compositions  on 
their  own  feelings,  and  partly  from  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  Mr.  HalPs  writings.     We  do  not  feel  sure  that  a  vo- 
lume of  sermons  from  his  pen  would  have  ftilly  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  admirers.     The  fervour  of  the  preacher  would 
nave  seemed  to  have  subsided  to  a  lower  temperature ;  and  Mr* 
HalPs  severely  fastidious  taste  would  have  led  him,  probably,  to 
exclude  or  to  modify  some  of  those  bold,  and  vehement,  and  lofty 
bursts  of  expression  into  which,  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  apt  to  be 
transported.     The  qualities  of  his  discourses  and  of  his  written 
composition,  upon  which  he  would  have  been  disposed  to  pride 
himself,  had  he  indulged  in  the  pettiness  of  vanity,  would  have 
been,  we  suspect,  very  different  from  those  which  constituted  the 
popular  charm,  and  left  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  me- 
mory.    No  man  ever  said  finer  things,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  out 
of  it,  than  Mr.  Hall ;  but  he  was  not  a  sayer  of  fine  things.    The 
most  striking  were  generally  unpremeditated ;  in  proof  of  which 
it  needs  only  be  remarked,  that  he  was  peculiarly  happy  in  re- 
partee.   In  his  preaching,  he  oflen  struck  out  golden  sentences,  of 
unimprovable  felicity,  and  rich  with  thought ;  and  those  of  his 
hearers  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  these,  would  seldom  be  disap- 
pointed.    But  Mr.  Hall  would  not  have  repeated,  or  defended, 
all  the  expressions  which  were  admired  for  their  strength  ;  much 
less  would  he  deliberately  have  printed  them.     They  frequently 
passed  away  from  his  own  memory  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
an  accomplished  friend,  a  member  of  his  church  at  Leicester,  was 
reading  to  him,  at  his  own  request,  some  notes  she  had  ventured 
to  take  of  his  discourses,  he  interrupted  her  with — *  Did  I  say 
^  that.  Madam  ?     I  did  not  know  I  had  ever  said  any  thing  so 
*  fine.**     Now  the  expression  which  pleased  him  so  much,  ex- 
ceedingly striking  as  it  was,  would  have  passed  over  many  an  ear, 
as  containing  nothing  very  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful simplicity.     We  will  venture  to  say,  that  by  nothing  would 
Mr.  HalFs  prepared  expressions,  his  premeditated  phraseology 
in  the  pulpit,  have  been  more  broadly  marked,  than  by  a  chaste 
propriety,  a  lucid  perspicuity,  and  a  terseness  at  the  furthest  re- 
move from  exaggeration  or  extravagance.     The  prevailing  style 
of  modem  composition  was  to  him  so  offensive,  that,  as  he  once 
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expressed  it,  he  found  Addison^s  wridngt  usefbl  bb  m  sponge  to 
wipe  the  trash  out  of  his  memory.  His  own  style  is  ss  pudr 
English  as  Addison^s,  without  its  oocasionsl  ina<x:iiimcy  sod  per- 
vading  feebleness;  as  energetic  as  Warbuiton''s,  without  hb 
coarseness ;  and  we  may  add,  as  dassicml  as  Barkers,  without  his 
pomp  and  artificialness.  To  a  certain  extent,  Ym  prepared  HxAxm 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  his  published  writings  was,  no  doubt,  iiineh 
the  same, — alike  chaste,  simple,  and  el^uit  ;  but,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  his  choice  of  words,  in  the  deUveiy  of  hb  dis- 
courses, was,  for  the  most  part,  extemporaneons,  and  therefore 
better  adapted,  probably,  than  any  praneditated  fonns  i^ex* 
pression  could  have  been,  to  the  purpose  and  occasion. 

But  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  Mr.  Hallo's  conceptions,  vUch 
often  led  him  to  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  language  as  tlie 
medium  of  expression,  disduned  the  cheap  artifices  of  new-cmned 
words,  intensitives,  and  what  may  be  called  the  gesticuhuioD  of 
phraseology.  He  extremely  disliked  the  mere  vehemence  of 
words,  and  abhorred  with  all  his  soul,  every  thin^  that  partook  of 
meretricious  display,  more  especially  in  the  pulpit. 

'  Simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  incorrupt ;  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste^ 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  mndi  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock,  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture  I— Is  it  like  ?  '  • 

We  may  leave  all  who  ever  heard  Mr.  Hall,  to  supply  the  answer 
to  the  Poet^s  question.  In  these  respects,  he  was  a  modd*  but  a 
model  chiefly  because  his  manner  was  the  result  of  nothing  but 
the  simplicity  of  his  feelings  and  the  calm  self-posseasion  of  his 
thoughts. 

The  essential  merit  of  Mr.  Hall'^s  discourses,  and  that  which 
he  would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  regarded  as  such,  lay  in  their  coo- 
struction,  not  in  their  embellishment;  in  the  philosopnical  ground- 
work of  thought  which  determines  the  form,  and  constitutes  the 
strength  of  the  whole  superstructure,  without  meeting  the  eye  of 
a  common  observer.  Mr.  Hall'*s  forte  was  reasoning.  His  rhe- 
toric was  always  based  upon  true  logic.  While  he  derided  what 
is  called  metaphysics,  and  scarcely  ever  used  an  expression  thai 
savoured  of  tne  schools,  the  mould  of  his  thoughts  was  strictly 
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metaphysical.  His  imagination  was  metaphysical  rather  than 
poetic ;  and  his  reasoning,  while  always  popular  in  its  terms,  was 
always  philosophical  in  texture.  This  was,  of  course,  not  per- 
ceptible by  the  majority  of  his  hearers,  nor  did  it  ever  obtrude 
itself  upon  the  attention.  He  would  have  regarded  a  display  of 
philosophy  in  the  pulpit,  as  not  less  unbecoming  and  reprehensible 
than  a  display  of  oratory.  The  subjects  which  he  usually  chose, 
were  familiar  and  practical,  adapted  for  general  usefulness.  Those 
in  which  he  delighted  were,  indeed,  of  a  higher  order ;  and  when 
the  subject  demanded  to  be  treated  philosophically,  the  Preacher 
was  in  his  element.  Yet,  so  improper  did  he  deem  it,  to  indulge 
liimself  in  a  style  of  preaching  above  the  level  of  an  ordinary  au- 
dience, that  when  he  had  been  induced,  at  the  pressing  solicita- 
ticm  of  a  friend  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  to  repeat,  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  a  discourse  of  this  character,  he  afterwards  ex- 
pressed contrition  at  having  done  wrong  in  complying.  Of  the 
discourse  to  which  we  refer,  an  imperfect  but  most  interesting 
and  valuable  outline  has  been  preserved,  which  appears  in  the 
fifth  volume ;  and  we  shall  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  remarks, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  few  paragraphs,  in  exemplification 
of  the  elevated  style  of  thought  which  was  the  most  congenial  to 
Mr.  Hall's  mind. 

The  text  of  the  discourse  is  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  ^'  One  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years."'  The  general  sentiment  founded 
upon  it  is,  that  the  Eternity  of  God  affords  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  delay  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine 
purposes.  The  exordium,  as  usual  with  the  Preacher,  is  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  context ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  plan  of  the  discourse.  It  is  proposed,  first,  to  illustrate  the 
import  of  the  words,  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
they  contain :  secondly,  to  shew  to  what  particular  uses  the  truth 
which  they  exhibit  may  be  applied.  The  import  of  the  words 
being  simply  and  famiUarly  explained,  the  argument  in  support 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  proceeds  as  follows. 

'  1.  Every  portion  of  duration  is  something  real,  and  has  a  true  and 
proper  existence ;  but  the  epithets  great  and  small^  when  applied  to 
this,  (as  well  as  to  any  thing  else,)  are  merely  comparative.  They  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  comparison  of  one  quantity  with  another,  without 
which  they  can  never  be  applied  with  justice ;  for  what  is  sreat^  com- 
pared with  one  quantity,  becomes,  at  the  same  moment,  little  when 
compared  with  another,  and  vice  versd.  Thus,  fourscore  years  are,  at 
present,  considered  as  a  great  age,  but  would  not  have  been  called  so 
before  the  Deluge.  That  age  is  now  styled  great  with  propriety,  be- 
cause it  is  so  compared  with  the  usual  term  of  life,  which  is  consider- 
ably less.  And,  for  an  opposite  reason,  it  would,  before  the  Flood, 
have  been  styled  small,  because  it  would  have  been  so,  compared  with 
the  average  term  of  human  life   at  tliat   period,  which  was  much 
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greater.  We  should  consider  fifty  years  as  forming  a  'Terj  large  por- 
tion of  human  life :  but  the  same  number  ofyears  in  the  nistory  of  an 
empire^  would  be  justly  considered  small.  Tnns  is  the  same  qoandtr 
either  great  or  small^  as  you  place  it  by  the  side  of  sometliing  mnca 
inferior  to  it  in  magnituae^  or  much  superior. 

'  2.  Hence  it  results,  that  absolute  greatness  belongs  only  to  what  is 
infinite;  for,  whatever  fiedls  short  of  this,  however  great  it  may  ap- 
pear, its  supposed  greatness  is  entirely  owing  to  the  incidental  absence 
of  another  ooject  that  is  greater.  It  may  l^,  it  will  be,  infallibly  re- 
duced to  insignificance,  the  moment  it  comes  into  comparison  with  that 
which  is  so  prodigiously  superior  to  it. 

*  3.  In  duration,  absolute  greatness  belongs  only  to  eternity.  The 
epithet  great,  or  whatever  other  is  most  expressive  of  the  profoondesi 
astonishment,  is,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  applied  to  that  nnfiEUhom- 
able  abyss.  Incapable  of  being  placed  in  any  lieht,  or  brought,  even 
by  imagination,  into  any  companson  which  should  reduce  it  to  insigni- 
ficance, it  asserts  its  pre-eminence,  and  vindicates  its  majesty,  in  all 
places  and  times,  in  ail  the  possible  varieties  of  being,  or  omiDinatioiis 
of  thought. 

'  4.  We  must  then  conceive,  that  He  who  has  subsisted  througboat 
eternal  ages,  who  knows  no  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  years,  who 
possesses  eternity ; — to  whom  all  its  parts  (if  we  may  be  allowed  so 
to  speak)  are  continually  open,  both  past  and  future ;  must  have  a 
very  different  apprehension  of  that  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  we  call 
time,  from  creatures  who  are  acquainted  with  no  other.  His  appre- 
hension, we  may  easily  conceive,  will  be,  in  this  respect,  very  different; 
and  that  what  to  us  appears  a  large  portion,  will,  in  his  eyes,  appear 
very  inconsiderable. 

'  Nor  let  any  one  here  object,  and  say,  it  must  appear  as  it  is,  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  appears  to  nim  different  from 
what  it  does  to  us.  No  doubt  it  appears  to  him  exactly  as  it  is.  His 
apprehensions  are,  unquestionably,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  must  appear  in  the  same 
light  fto  Him^  as  it  does  to  us.  And  if  there  may  be  a  difference,  it 
is  surely  the  highest  presumption  to  make  ourselves  the  standard. 

'  That  each  portion  of  duration  appears  to  him  real,  we  admit :  we 
are  not  contenaing  for  its  being  annihilated  in  his  view.  Something 
it  is,  and  something  it  appears,  unquestionably,  in  his  eyes  who  views 
things  as  they  are.  But  this  is  far  from  proving  that  a  limited  portion 
of  duration  must  appear  to  him  of  the  same  precise  magnitude  that  it 
does  in  our  eyes. 

'  We  know,  by  experience,  how  susceptible  we  are  of  a  diversity  of 
apprehension  in  this  respect ;  and  that  at  some  periods,  and  in  some 
situations,  the  same  portion  of  time  appears  much  longer  than  at 
others.  In  circumstances  of  extreme  misery,  the  moments  seem  to 
linger,  and  the  lapse  of  time  is  slow.  How  long  would  a  few  minutes 
appear,  passed  in  excruciating  torment !  In  a  season  of  anxious  ex- 
pectation, which  has  a  portion  of  misery  in  it,  the  same  effect  is  expe- 
rienced in  a  lower  degree.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  enjoyment, 
the  hours  seem  to  take  mngs^  and  we  are  but  little  sensible  of  the 
progress  of  time.     When  the  mind  is  fully  engaged  on  a  delightful 
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mbject,  when  the  attention  is  deeply  absorbed  in  a  pleasing  train  of 
reflection^  we  become  scarcely  conscious  that  any  space  of  time  has 
slapaed.  We  must  infer  from  hence^  that  perfect  nappiness  diminishes 
inconceivably  the  impression  of  time ;  as,  on  the  contrary^  intense  mi- 
Bery  increases  it. 

'  Among  all  the  conceptions  we  form  of  the  Supreme  Being,  there 
is  none  the  propriety  of  which  we  can  less  doubt,  than  of  his  perfect 
happiness ;  nor  hare  any  who  have  believed  on  him  failed  to  ascribe  to 
him  this  perfection  in  the  highest  possible  d^ree.  He  is  styled,  in 
icripture,  **  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,"  the  happy  God.  And  as 
he  18  the  fountain  of  all  happiness  to  his  creatures,  it  resides  in  him  as  in 
its  utmost  plenitude, — as  in  its  proper  seat.  If  his  gracious  presence 
is  such  a  perpetual  spring  of  felicity ;  if  it  is  at  ''  his  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore";  how  much  must  he  enjoy  every 
moment  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  in  the  survey  of  his 
works  and  designs,  ana  in  the  possession  of  his  consciousness  of  his 
supreme  dominion  and  transcendent  excellence,  his  unutterable  and 
unoounded  felicity! 

'  Conceive,  then,  of  a  Being  absolutely  independent,  and  existing 
from  eternity;  in  the  enjoyment  of  infinite  happiness,  always  master 
of  his  purpose,  never  perplexed  with  difficulty,  never  agitated  with 
anxious  expectation,  resting  on  his  own  all-sufficiency,  and  viewing 
with  compuicency  each  attribute  of  his  infinite  fulness.  What,  then, 
is  an  age  in  his  view,  compared  to  what  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  mortals  ? 
Surely,  with  such  a  Beiuff, ''  one  day  must  be  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  cmy.** 

'  Admiration  is,  in  most  instances,  the  offspring  of  ignorance ;  at 
least,  it  implies  a  limitation  of  the  views :  so  that  an  object  shall  ap- 
pear great  in  the  contemplation  of  one  man,  which,  to  another  of  more 
elevated  and  capacious  powers,  shall  appear  small  and  inconsiderable. 
But,  to  an  infinite  understanding,  nothing  can  appear  great,  that  does 
not  partake  of  its  own  infinity.  The  Supreme  Mind,  and  that  alone, 
srasps  eternity,  possesses  it  every  moment.  He  not  only  comprehends, 
but  comstUuies,  eternal  duration,  by  enduring  ''  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting."  For  there  could  be  no  eternal  duration,  if  something 
did  not  always  endure :  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  existence  but  as  a 
mode  of  being,  and  that  being  is  God. 

'  The  measure  by  which  he  estimates  time  is,  consequently,  quite 
different  from  that  which  we  are  compelled  to  apply,  in  its  contem- 
plation. We  measure  one  portion  of  duration  by  another :  He  mea- 
sures time  by  eternity.  How  inconceivably  different  must  be  the  ap- 
prehension arising  from  these  different  methods  of  considering  it !  In 
attempting  to  form  a  conception  of  endless  duration,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  accumulating  ages  upon  ages,  and  multiplying  millions  of 
ages  into  millions ;  accompanied  with  this  conviction,  that  we  have  ar- 
rived no  nearer  to  an  adequate  comprehension  of  it ;  that  there  remains 
beyond  us  an  infinitely  larger  space  than  we  have  travelled  over.  To 
his  view,  it  is  every  moment  present ;  to  him,  it  is  familiar,  as  his  ele- 
ment, his  habitation ;  and,  from  that  stupendous  elevation,  he  looks 
down  upon  the  scenes  of  time  and  the  lapse  of  ages.     These  reflections 
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may  assist  lu  to  conoeire^  how  to  him  one  day  mntt  neoenarilj be *■ 
a  thousand  years^  and  a  thousand  yean  at  one  day."  ' 

VoL  V.  pp.  37S--3^ 

The  notes  of  the  second  part  of  the  ^scourse  are  very  brief 
In  illustration  of  the  use  to  which  the  doctrine  of  the  text  nuj 
be  applied,  it  is  observed,  that,  1.  Mt  removes  the  ground  of  ob- 
'  jection  against  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  declarationa,  anmg 
^  from  the  accomplishment  being  long  delayed  ^;  (this  position  ii 
supported  by  a  few  considerations ;)  and,  2dly,  *  it  accounts  6r 
*'  the  peculiar  cast  of  Scripture  langua|^,  when  employed  in  m- 
'  nouncing  the  coming  of  Christ  and  uie  end  of  all  things.^  Tbe 
concluding  reflection  is  quite  characteristic,  in  its  turn  of  thongbt, 
of  Mr.  Hall's  original,  yet  simple  manner  of  enfixrcing  practicil 
truths. 

'  3.  Though  we  cannot  immediately  change  oar  senaes^  let  nt  en- 
deavour to  conform  our  ideas  and  convictions  to  the  dictates  of  Infidp 
lible  Wisdom  on  this  subject.     Let  us  consider  the  whole  duration  of 

things  here  as  very  short.' 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  this  discoune ;  but  we 
could  not  have  mistaken  the  authorship.  How,  in  the  Preachei^s 
hands,  the  compact  series  of  sublime  argument  would  have  ex- 
panded itself  in  the  illustration,  so  as  to  accumulate  strength, 
while  it  acquired  greater  distinctness,  and  more  vividly  presented 
itself  to  the  understanding  in  its  full  import,  those  who  nave  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Hall,  can  well  ima|rine.  And  they 
may  conceive  also  of  the  forceful  eloquence  witn  which,  having 
made  good  his  argumentative  position,  ne  would,  as  it  were,  open 
a  batterv  upon  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  in  the  practical  re- 
marks that  came  warm  from  his  own  excited  feelings.  To  diose 
who  were  unacquainted  with  his  preaching,  many  of  the  sketches 
of  sermons  in  the  fifth  volume,  will  lose  much  of  their  interest 
and  value.  They  are  like  etchings,  which  an  artist  who  hsi 
seen  the  original  paintings,  may  even  prefer  to  more  finished  en- 
^avings,  because  they  more  distinctly  present  the  idea,  and  his 
imagination  can  best  supply  the  expression.  ^ITpon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  have  been  delignted  to  find,  that  of  so  many  diacouzaes, 
(no  fewer  than  forty-one,)  such  ample  notes  have  be^  preserved. 
Several  of  them  have  evidentlv  been  prepared  by  the  Author  with 
great  care :  some  were,  indeed,  written  much  more  fiilly  than  his 
usual  pulpit  notes,  with  an  express  view,  the  Editor  informs  ui, 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  projected  volume.  Even  the  fullest  of 
them,  however,  are  drawn  out  only  to  half  the  extent  o^  the 

E reached  sermons ;  and  in  but  few  is  the  appUcatian  more  than 
in  ted. 

'  It  will  not  be  expected,  then/  adds  Dr.  Gregory^ '  that  these  notes 
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IB  rfiould  erince  the  exquisite  finish^  in  point  of  style^  which  they  would 
luive  received  from  their  Author^  had  he  prepared  them  at  full  length 

p{  with  a  view  to  immediate  publication ;  or  that  they  should  abound  in 
tiioee  copious  and  accumulative  amplifications  of  the  subjects,  or  those 

*  tMiching  and  powerful  appeals  to  the  affections  and  conscience,  by 

■  ^rfaich  his  preaching  was  so  eminently  distinguished.     Yet^  they  will 

■  be  found  to  exhibit  the  same  simple  dignity  and  grace,  often  the  same 

■  bttuty  and  pathos,  the  same  richness  and  variety  of  illustration,  as  his 
n  ttlher  works;  while,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  manifest  a  more  fixed  and 
B  •ODstant  determination  to  elucidate  and  apply  scriptural  truth,  a  more 
I    viyid  and  awfiil  conviction  of  the  infinite  importance  of  salvation  to 

ttBeo  who  have  lost  the  image  and  favour  of  God,  and  a  more  deep  and 
;     pervading  current  of  devotional  feeling,  than  even  the  most  admired  of 
ills  former  publications;  eloquent,  impressive,  instructive,  and  often 
truly  sublime,  as  they  unquestionably  are/     Vol.  V.  Advert,  p.  iii. 

In  this  point  of  yiew  more  especially,  the  contents  of  this  yo- 
lame  are  peculiarly  valuable,  and  can  disappoint  no  competent 
judge.  Tney  are  valuable  as  illustrations  of  Mr.  Ball*s  most 
matured  religious  sentiments,  indicating  his  advance  in  spirituaUty 
of  temper  and  fenrour  of  devotion,  and  the  increasing  strength 
€t  his  attachment  to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
economy.  And  they  are  intrinsically  yaluable  also,  as  clear  and 
masterly  illustrations  of  the  points  of  theology  to  which  they  re- 
late. Although  Mr.  Hall  cannot  of  course  be  judged  of  as  a 
writer,  nor  as  an  orator,  by  these  Notes,  they  are  fair  specimens 
of  the  materials  of  his  preaching, — the  organic  remains  oi  a  giant. 
Before,  then,  we  proceed  to  reyiew  Mr.  Hall's  finished  writings, 
we  shall  gratify  both  ourselyes  and  our  readers  by  giving  a  few 
more  specimens  of  these  interesting  remains.  The  xxxth  in  the 
series  is  yery  strikingly  characteristic  of  Mr.  HalPs  original  and 
powerful  manner  of  treating  those  common,  hackneyed  topics  of 
practical  duty  or  Christian  virtue,  which  are  too  oflen  substituted 
Dy  mere  ethical  declaimers  for  evangelical  teaching,  and  too  often 
sUghted  altogether  by  evangelical  preachers.  The  subject  is 
'  Humility  bdTore  God';  and  the  text,  James  iv.  10.  The  ex- 
ordium commences,  as  usual,  with  an  illustratipn  of  the  context; 
and  then  proceeds  as  follows. 

'  Humility  may  be  considered  in  two  views ;  either  as  it  respecta 
the  Divine  Being,  or  as  it  respects  our  fellow-creatures ; — ^humility  be- 
fore Qod,  or  as  it  affects  our  sentiments  and  conduct  towards  men. 
But,  while  this  distinction  is  admitted,  it  must  be  carefully  remem- 
bered>  that  it  is  no  longer  a  Christian  virtue,  than  when  it  originates  in 
just  conceptions  of  the  great  Parent  of  the  universe ;  that  the  basis  of 
all  social  excellence,  of  a  moral  nature,  is  in  a  right  state  of  the  heart 
towards  God.  The  virtues  which  are  severed  from  that  stock,  will 
aoon  languish  and  decay;  and  as  they  are  destitute  of  proper  prin- 
ciple, so  are  they  neither  stable  nor  permanent. 

*  In  this  discourse,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
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humility^  in  its  aspect  towards  the  Supreme  Being ;  or,  hd  other  wordi^ 
humility  before  God.  It  may  be  defined  as  oonaisting  in  that  pro- 
found, habitual  conviction  of  our  nothingness,  guilt,  and  pollution  l»- 
fore  6od>  which  a  just  knowledge  of  ourselves  will  neoesaarily  inspire. 
It  is  the  rectitude  of  this  conviction,  it  is  its  perfect  conformity  to  tW 
real  nature  of  things,  which  renders  it  the  object  of  Divine  approbi- 
tion.  It  is  the  agreement  betwixt  the  lowliness  of  our  minds  and  tW 
debasement  of  our  character,  and  the  depression  of  our  state,  whidi 
invests  it  with  all  its  beauty,  and  all  its  value.  The  gracioos  noboe 
which  this  disposition  attracts,  is  not  owing  to  any  intrinsic  excelleooe 
in  the  object,  any  more  than  in  lofty  sentiments  connected  with  s  re- 
flection on  ourselves ;  but  solely  because  a  deep  humiliation  aHnddei 
with  our  true  state  and  characters,  as  surveyed  by  the  eye  of  On- 
niscience.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  justness  and  the  correctness  of  the 
feelings  and  convictions  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  hnmbk 
mind,  which  eive  it  all  its  worth. 

'  Pride  is  the  growth  of  blindness  and  darkness ;  humility,  the  pro- 
duct of  light  and  knowledge :  and  while  the  former  has  its  origin  m  s 
mistaken  and  delusive  estimate  of  things,  the  latter  ia  as  much  the 
offspring  of  truth,  as  it  is  the  parent  of  virtue. 

*  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  disposition  nnder  consideration  is  not 
an  occasional  feeling  arising  from  some  sudden  and  momentaiy  im- 

Sulse ;  it  is  not  a  transitory  depression,  produced  by  some  unexpected 
isclosure :  in  the  good  man,  it  is  an  nabitual  state  of  feeling ;  it  is 
the  quality  in  which  his  mind  is  uniformly  attired ;  be  is  ''  clothed 
with  humility."  Wide  and  diffusive  as  its  operation  is,  some  con- 
ception of  it  may  be  formed  by  attending  to  the  following  observa- 
tions :— 

'  1 .  Humility  in  the  sight  of  God  will  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  all  our  thoughts  and  reflections ;  on  ourselves,  on  our  character, 
condition,  and  prospects :  a  sense  of  inherent  meanness  and  un wor- 
thiness in  the  sight  of  God  will  adhere  closely  to  us,  and  will  insen- 
sibly, and  without  effort,  mingle  with  every  recollection  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  A  sort  of  self-annihilation  before  him  will  be  natural 
and  habitual ;  and  by  a  recollection  of  his  majesty,  and  a  conscioQS- 
ness  of  our  utter  unworthincss  to  appear  in  his  presence,  we  shsll  be 
no  strangers  to  that  ingenuous  shame  which  will  scarcely  permit  us  to 
lift  up  our  eyes  to  heaven.  Under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  we 
shall  be  more  apt  to  think  of  our  faults  than  our  virtues ;  of  the  cri- 
minal defects  with  which  we  are  chargeable,  than  of  any  pretensions 
to  excellence  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  possess. 

'  Our  faults  are  our  own ;  they  originate  entirely  in  ourselves ;  to 
us  belong  all  their  demerit  and  their  shame  :  while,  for  whatever  in- 
herent good  we  may  possess,  we  are  indebted  to  divine  grace,  whidi 
has  alone  made  us  to  differ.  While  there  is  none  to  share  with  us  the 
baseness  and  turpitude  of  our  sinful  actions,  our  virtues  are  to  be  ul- 
timately traced  to  a  source  out  of  ourselves.  Hence,  whatever  is 
wrong  in  our  dispositions  and  conduct,  lays  a  foundation  for  unmingkd 
humiliation :  what  is  of  an  opposite  nature  supplies  no  pretext  for 
unmingled  self-complacency.  Besides,  it  requires  but  little  attention 
to  perceive  that  our  sins  admit  of  no  apology,  while  our  highest  at* 
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tainments  in  holiness  are  accompanied  by  mnch  imperfection :  so  tbat^ 
while  every  pretension  to  merit  is  defeated^  our  demerits  are  real  and 
substantial.  True  humbleness  of  mind  will  dispose  us  to  form  that 
correct  estimate  of  ourselves^  which  can  only  result  from  an  attention 
to  the  heart ;  the  secret  movements  of  which  we  may  often  perceive 
to  be  irregular  and  depraved^  where  the  external  conduct  is  correct ; 
and  innumerable  pollutions  and  disorders  may  be  detected  there^  by 
Him  "  who  seeth  in  secret/'  when  all  that  is  visible  to  man  is  inno- 
cent and  laudable. 

'  Here  a  prospect  is  opened  to  the  contemplation  of  humble  piety, 
ivhich  suggests  occasion  of  abasement  and  humility  before  GK)d,  where 

(our  friends^  see  nothing  but  matter  of  commendation  and  applause, 
t  is  this  habit  of  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  character,  ana  of  car- 
rying the  animadversions  of  conscience  to  the  inmost  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  the  heart,  that  accounts  for  that  unfeuling  lowliness 
and  humility  before  God  which  is  the  constant  appendage  of  exalted 
piety ;  and  which  reconciles  the  highest  elevations  of  religion  with 
the  depths  of  self-abasement.  This  is  sufficient  to  preserve  alive  a 
constant  sense  of  deficiency  in  the  most  advanced  Christian ;  of  scat- 
tering every  idea  of  '*  having  already  attained,"  and  of  ''  being  already 
perfect ;"  and  to  urge  him  to  press  forward  towards  the  prize  witn 
vnabating  ardour.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

'  The  self-reflective  faculty  is,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  so 
ince^antly  active,  and  the  idea  of  self  of  such  frequent  occurrence^ 
that  its  effect  on  the  character  must  be  extremely  different,  according 
as  it  turns  to  the  view  its  fairest  or  its  darkest  side.  The  habit  on 
which  we  now  speak,  of  directing  the  attention  to  criminal  defects,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  excellencies  of  the  character,  is  not  only  the  dictate 
of  humility ;  it  is  the  absolute  suggestion  of  prudence.  Excellencies 
are  not  inspired  by  being  often  contemplated.  He  who  delights  to 
survey  them,  contributes  nothing  by  that  exercise  to  their  prosperity 
or  growth :  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  tempted  to  rest  in  the  self- 
oomplacency  they  inspire,  and  to  relax  his  efforts  for  improvement. 
Their  purity  and  lustre  are  best  preserved  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from 
the  gaze  even  of  the  possessor.  But,  with  respect  to  the  faults  and 
imperfections  with  which  we  are  encompassed,  it  is  just  the  reverse  ; — 
the  more  they  are  reflected  on,  the  more  fully  they  are  detected  and 
exposed,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  their  growth  will  be  im- 
peded, and  a  virtuous  resolution  evinced  to  extirpate  and  subdue  them. 
To  think  much  upon  our  sins  and  imperfections,  is  to  turn  ourselves 
to  that  quarter  in  which  our  business  lies.  Meditating  much  on  our 
virtues  and  good  deeds,  is  a  useless  occupation,  since  they  will  thrive 
best  when  abandoned  to  a  partial  oblivion. 

*  Some  consciousness,  indeed,  [in  the  Christian,^  of  his  possessing 
the  features  of  a  renovated  mind,  and  even  of  a  progress  in  the  prac- 
tice of  piety,  is  almost  unavoidable,  and  is  not  without  its  use,  inas- 
much as  it  supplies  a  motive  to  gratitude,  and  a  source  of  consolation ; 
but  the  moment  he  finds  himself  drawing  a  self-complacency  from 
such  a  retrospect,  the  enlightened  Christian  is  alarmed,  nor  will  he 
suffer  himself  to  dwell  long  upon  an  object,  the  survey  of  which  is  so 
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replete  with  danger.  Vf  hastens  to  check  hiiiiaelf  in  tlimt  defanive 
train  of  reflection^  and  to  recall  to  his  [[mind  the  permaBion]]  that  he 
has  "  not  yet  attained,  nor  is  already  perfect."  'Hie  recoUectioo  that 
he  is  a  Bsdlen  creature,  exposed  to  righteous  indignation  ;  that  his  sins, 
though  remitted,  can  never  cease  to  be  his»  nor  to  retain  all  their  xm- 
pitude  and  demerit ;  and  that  he  is,  whatever  his  attainments,  still  s 
child  of  disobedience,  and  a  pensioner  on  mercy; — the  constant  remem- 
brance of  these  solemn  and  momentous  truths,  is  snffident  to  preserrc 
a  perpetual  humiliation  in  the  sight  of  Gbd.'     Vol.  V.  pp.  287 — ^^ 

The  second  consideration,  and  that  which  it  was  probaUy  the 
Preacher^s  main  design  to  insist  upon,  is,  that  humility  before 
God  will  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind,  in  disposing  it 
to  receive  in  a  proper  temper,  the  discoveries  of  Divine  truth. 
After  some  intermediate  remarks,  the  Author  thus  begins  to  close 
with  the  conscience  of  the  pharisaic  formalist. 

'  With  a  mind  truly  humble,  the  great  principle  which  pervades  the 
Gospel  will  be  found  peculiarly  congenial ;  and  what  is  ttiis,  bat  the 
principle  of  grace  ?  The  whole  system  of  the  gospel  is  emphatically 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  QoA,  It  is  an  exhibition  of  nnraerited 
fiEivour  to  a  guilty  and  perishing  world ;  and  all  the  blessings  which  it 
proposes  to  bestow,  all  the  hopes  it  inspire^,  are  ascribed  to  this  as  its 
origin.  Every  idea  of  human  desert  is  anxiously  exdnded.  .  ...  It 
is  Uie  triumph  and  pre-eminence  of  grace  that  forms  the  distingnisb- 
ing  character  of  the  Christian  system,  and  which  produces  that  insn* 
perable  disgust  with  which  it  is  contemplated  by  those  who,  **  g>uv 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  refuse  to  snbnnt  themsdvcs 
unto  the  righteousness  of  Qod. '  Hence,  the  attempts  are,  in  manv  in- 
stances, too  successful,  which  are  daily  witnessed,  to  disguise  this  its 
obnoxious  feature,  and,  by  certain  extenuations  and  refinements,  to  so* 
commodate  it  to  the  pride  of  the  sinful  and  unsanctified  heart.  Hence, 
the  deplorable  infatuation  of  multitudes,  who  choose  rather  to  perish 
in  their  sin,  than  to  be  so  entirely  and  deeply  indebted  to  nmnerited 
fJEivour  as  the  system  of  the  Gkispel  implies.  But,  to  a  mind  truly 
humbled,  nothing  is  more  welcome,  nothing  is  more  delightful,  than 
the  contemplation  of  revealed  truth  under  this  aspect.  To  leel  himself 
under  an  unutterable  obligation,  is  no  oppressive  load  from  which  the 
contrite  in  heart  is  anxious  to  be  releasea.*     Vol.  V.  pp.  295-»7* 

This  is  the  last  finished  sentence  of  the  fragment^  which  will 
serve  to  shew  for  what  purpose  Mr.  Hall  often  chose  a  text  of  this 
practical  aspect,  that  he  might  take  the  conscience  as  it  were  by 
surprise,  when  he  proceeded  to  argue,  upon  the  common  grovmd 
of  admitted  truths,  the  higher  points  to  which  the^  were  shewn 
to  lead.  By  inferring  doctrinal  truths  from  practical  ones,  in- 
stead of  deducing  practical  inferences  from  doctrinal  statements, 
he  inverted,  with  equal  ingenuity  and  felicity,  the  ordinaiy  tactics 
of  the  pulpit ;  and  while  he  seemed  to  deal  less  in  theoIog;icaI 
statements,  than  many  of  his  brethren,  he  adopted  the  most  efiec- 
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tual  plan  of  both  explsining  and  enforcing  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
tore,  by  shewing  the  risht  use  of  them. 

One  of  the  tnodt  finished  sermons  in  the  fifth  volume,  is  the 
xxxivth,  on  the  Third  Commandment.  Having,  in  the  first 
place,  briefly  shewn  that,  in  this  commandment,  are  alike  forbid- 
den, perjury,  and  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  God  on  trivial 
occasions,  whether  in  mirth  or  in  anger ;  the  preacher  proceeds  to 
evince  the  criminality  and  impiety  of  the  latter  practice,  by  shew- 
ing that  it  is,  1.  in  direct  opposition  to  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  identify  the  character  of  God  with  his  name ;  and  2.  an  in- 
fallible indication  of  irreverence  towards  God. 

'  As  there  is  no  Qadequate^  method  of  communicating  [thought]] 
but  by  words,  which,  though  arbitrary  in  themselves,  are  agreed  upon 
as  the  signs  of  ideas,  no  sooner  are  they  employed,  but  they  call  up  the 
ideas  they  are  intended  to  denote.  When  language  is  established^ 
there  exists  a  close  and  inseparable  connexion  between  words  and 
things,  insomuch  that  we  cannot  pronounce  or  hear  one  without  think* 
ing  of  the  other.  Whenever  the  term  God,  for  instance,  is  used,  it 
excites  among  Christians  the  idea  of  the  incomprehensible  Author  of 
Nature :  this  idea  it  may  excite  with  more  or  less  force  and  impres- 
sion, but  it  invariably  excites  that  idea,  and  no  other.  Now,  to  con- 
nect the  idea  of  God  with  what  is  most  frivolous  and  ridiculous,  is  to 
treat  it  with  contempt;  and  as  we  can  only  contemplate  [objects^ 
under  their  ideas,  to  feel  no  reverence  for  the  idea  of  God,  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  to  feel  a  contempt  for  GK)d.  He  who  thinks  of  [[the 
name  of  ^  God,  without  being  awea  by  it,  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  fearer 
of  God ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  name  of  God  lightly  and  un-^ 
necessarily,  without  oeing  in  that  predicament.  It  is  evident,  beyond 
ail  contradiction,  that  such  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  God 
without  the  least  reverential  emotion.  He  could  not  associate  the 
idea  of  G^od  with  levity,  buffoonery,  and  whatsoever  is  mean  and  ridi- 
culous, if  he  had  not  acquired  a  most  criminal  insensibility  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  to  all  the  awful  peculiarities  it  involves.  Suppose  a  person 
to  be  penetrated  with  a  deep  contrition  for  his  sins,  and  a  strong  ap- 
prehension of  the  wrath  of  Gk)d,  which  is  suspended  over  him ;  and 
are  you  not  [[immediately^  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  his  using  the 
name  of  the  Being  who  is  the  object  of  all  these  emotions  as  a  mere 
expletive  ?  Were  a  person  to  pretend  to  the  character  of  a  humble 
penitent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  in 
the  way  to  which  we  are  now  alluding ;  would  you  give  the  smallest 
eredit  to  his  pretensions  ?  How  decisive,  then,  must  that  indication 
of  irreverence  be,  which  is  sufficient  to  render  the  very  profession  of 
repentance  ridiculous ! 

'  But  this  practice  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  that  branch  of  reli- 
gion which  ^constitutes^  repentance;  it  is  equally  inconsistent  with 
sinoere^  much  more  with  supreme,  esteem  and  veneration.  No  child 
could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  a  father,  whose  memory  he  highly  re- 

rted  and  venerated,  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Supreme  Being  is  introduced.     It  would  be  felt  and  resented  as  a 
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high  degree  of  rudeness  and  indignity.  There  is»  in  tbort,  no  beii^ 
whatever,  who  is  the  object  of  strong  emotioa,  whose  distingaiahing 
appellations  could  be  mentioned  in  this  manner  without  the  utmort 
absurdity  and  indelicacy.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  infallibly  indicates  a  mind  in  which 
the  reverence  of  God  has  no  place.  But  is  it  possible  to  oonoeive  t 
state  of  mind  more  opposite  to  reason  and  order  than  this  ?  To  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  our  Maker  and  Pre- 
server, possessed  of  incomprehensible  perfections,  on  whom  we  are 
totally  dependent  throughout  every  moment  of  duration,  and  in  every 
stage  of  our  existence,  without  feeling  the  profoundest  awe  and  rever- 
ence of  Him,  is  an  impropriety,  a  moral  absurdity,  whidi  the  ntmoit 
range  of  language  and  conception  is  inadequate  to  paint.  If  we  con- 
sider the  formal  nature  of  sin  as  a  deliberate  transgression  of  the  di- 
vine law,  it  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  this,  that  it  implies  a  contempt 
of  infinite  majesty,  and  supreme  power  and  authority.  This  disposi- 
tion constitutes  the  very  core  and  essence  of  sin.  It  is  not  merely  the 
character  of  the  wicked,  that  they  contemn  God ;  it  enters  deeply  into 
the  character  of  wickedness  itself;  nor  is  there  a  heavier  charge, 
among  their  complicated  crimes,  adduced  against  the  ancient  Israelites, 
than  tliat  they  "  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  their  salvation  ".' 

'  3.  The  practice  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  vain  is  not  only  a 
great  indication  of  want  of  reverence  for  God,  but  is  calcnlatca  to 
wear  out  all  serious  religion  from  the  mind 

'  If  the  most  awful  terms  in  religion  are  rarely  or  never  employed 
but  in  connexion  with  angry  or  light  emotions,  he  must  be  blind  in- 
deed, who  fails  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  such  a  practice  to  wear  oat 
all  traces  of  seriousness  from  the  mind.  They  who  are  guilty  «if  it,  are 
continually  taking  lessons  of  impiety ;  and  tlieir  progress^  it  most  be 
confessed,  is  proportioned  to  what  might  be  expected. 

'  4.  The  criminality  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  vain^  is  **«i1iyfTf*J 
by  the  absence  of  every  reasonable  temptation.  It  is  not,  like  many 
other  vices,  productive  of  either  pleasure  or  emolument ;  it  is  neitber 
adapted  to  gratify  any  natural  appetite  or  passion,  nor  to  fiicilitate  the 
attainment  of  a  single  end  which  a  reasonable  creature  can  be  supposed 
to  have  in  view.  It  is  properly  "  the  superfluity  of  naughtineas  ",  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  peppercorn  rent,  in  aduiowled^ 
ment  of  the  devil's  right  of  supenority.  It  is  a  vice  by  whidi  no 
man's  reputation  is  extended,  no  man's  fortune  is  increased,  no  man's 
sensual  gratifications  are  augmented.  If  we  attempt  to  analyse  it,  and 
reduce  it  to  its  real  motive,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  total  loss  to  discover 
any  other  than  irreligious  ostentation ;  a  desire  of  convindnff  the  world 
that  its  perpetrators  are  not  under  the  restraint  of  religious  ftar.  Bot, 
as  this  motive  is  most  impious  and  detestable,  so,  the  practice  arisiiig 
from  it  is  not  at  all  requisite  for  that  purpose ;  since  the  persons  who 
persist  in  it,  may  safely  leave  it  to  other  parts  of  their  character  to 
exonerate  them  from  the  suspicion  of  their  being  fearers  of  God.  Webea 
leave  to  remind  them,  that  they  arc  in  no  dancer  of  being  daased  with 
the  pious,  either  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  may 
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therefore  safely  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  inscribing  the  name  of 
their  master  on  their  foreheads.  They  are  not  so  near  to  the  kingdom 
of  GK)d  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  tor  its  subjects/ 

Vol.  V.  pp.  334-540. 

This  last  paragraph  afibrds  a  specimen  of  that  tremendous 
style  of  caustic  irony  in  which,  when  a  fit  occasion  presented  itself, 
Mr.  Hall  was  so  well  able  to  castigate  either  the  hypocrisy  or  the 
eiFrontery  of  vice,  to  expose  the  flippancy  of  scepticism,  or  to  put 
down  ignorant  pretension.  Those  who  knew  the  native  yehe- 
mencc  of  his  temper,  and  at  the  same  time  his  talent  for  sarcasm, 
his  acute  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  his  ready  wit,  and  his  keen 
relish  for  the  fiilminations  of  indignant  eloquence,— could  alone 
appreciate  the  restraint  and  control  which  the  governing  prin- 
ciples of  his  heart  perpetually  exerted,  so  as  to  produce  an  habi- 
tual suavity  of  manners,  an  abstinence  from  every  thing  border, 
ing  on  splenetic  severity,  a  kindliness  of  feeling  that  effectually 
sheathed  his  powers  of  sarcasm.  These  were,  however,  conse- 
crated, not  destroyed;  like  weapons  of  war  hung  up  in  the 
temple.  They  were  reserved,  among  the  other  instruments  of  in- 
tellectual warfare,  for  the  combat  with  Infidelity  and  Vice ;  and 
then  only,  on  the  rare  occasions  which  justified  their  use,  it  was 
seen  how  well  able  he  was  to  handle  them.  But  it  was  against 
things,  not  persons,  errors,  not  individuals,  that  he  ever  declaimed 
with  severity. 

Among  the  subjects  which  never  failed  to  call  forth  the 
strongest  expressions  of  his  antipathy,  was  Modem  Socinianism, 
which,  by  its  disingenuousncss  and  its  pestilent  tendency,  excited 
alike  his  abhorrence  and  contempt.  Socinians  he  regarded  as,  in 
their  religious  character,  the  enemies  of  his  Divine  Master ;  and 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  all  religious  fellowship  with  them,  as 
he  would  from  communion  with  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
JEUjually  would  he  have  deprecated,  however,  treating  the  persons 
of  individuab,  on  the  pretence  of  their  heresy,  with  insult  or 
rudeness.  Courtesy  was  part  of  his  religion  ;  but,  as  he  deemed 
that  the  courtesy  due  to  all  men  does  not  extend  to  their  erroneous 
opinions,  he  never  hesitated  to  speak  of  these  in  unambiguous 
and  adequate  terms,  Wc  are  somewhat  anticipating  remarks 
which  might  seem  to  belong  to  a  portrait  of  Mr.  HalPs  character; 
but  we  have  wished  to  point  out  this  material  distinction,  as  it 
will  enable  the  reader  better  to  appreciate  the  very  striking  and 
forcible  manner  in  which  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Socinianism 
are  exposed  in  the  fifth  sermon  of  the  series ;  which  appears  to 
have  been  originally  prepared  as  the  last  of  twelve  lectures  on  the 
Sodnian  Controversy,  delivered  at  Leicester  in  1823.  This  ser- 
mon is  so  admirably  characteristic  of  the  Writer,  and  appears  to 
have  been  so  carefully  prepared,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  mak- 

VOL.  VII. — N.s.  z 
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in^  somewhat  copious  extracts ;  and  must  then  take  leave 
volume  which  has  so  long  and  pleasingly  detained  us. 

'  Allow  me  to  close  these  Lectures  hj  directing  your  atl 


to  some  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  system  desi: 
hy  the  appellation  of  Modern  Unitarioiiism. 

'  I.  It  will  occur  to  the  most  superficial  observer  to  remark 
OS  far  as  it  differs  from  the  orthodox,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  m 
system ;  consisting  in  the  bold  denial  of  nearly  all  the  do 
which  other  denominations  are  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  vit 
the  most  precious.  It  snatches  from  us  almost  every  thing  to 
our  affections  have  been  habituated  to  cling,  without  presenting 
with  a  single  new  object. 

'  It  is  a  cold  negation,  a  system  of  renunciation  and  dissent 
parting  that  feeling  of  desolation  to  the  heart,  which  is  inseparabl 
the  extinction  of  ancient  attachments ;  teaching  us  no  longer  to  a 
to  adore,  to  trust,  or  to  love — but  with  a  most  impaired  and  attei 
affection — objects,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  wc  before  deei 
safe,  and  even  obligatory,  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  indulgence  of 
delightful  emotions. 

'  Under  the  pretence  of  simplifying  Christianity,  it  oblitera 
many  of  its  discoveries,  and  retrenches  so  many  of  its  trutl 
little  is  left  to  occupy  the  mind,  to  fill  the  imagination,  or  to 
tlie  heart ;  that,  when  the  attracting  novelty  afid  the  heat  of  di 
tion  are  subsided,  it  speedily  consigns  its  converts  to  apathy  ai 
difference.  He  who  is  wont  to  eximtiate  in  the  wide  field  of  E 
tion,  surrounded  by  all  that  can  gratify  the  sight,  or  regale  the  f 
reposing  in  its  green  pastures  and  beside  the  still,  transparent  v 
reflecting  the  azure  of  the  heavens,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  an 
cedar  of  Lebanon, — no  sooner  approaches  the  confines  of  Socinii 
than  he  enters  on  a  dreary  and  melancholy  waste.  Whatever  ii 
sweet  and  attractive  in  religion, — whatever  of  the  grandeur  thi 
vatcs,  or  the  solemnity  that  awes  the  mind,  is  inseparably  com 
with  those  truths,  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  that  system  to  sn 
And  since  it  is  not  what  we  deny,  but  what  we  believe,  that  nou 
piety,  no  wonder  it  languishes  under  so  meagre  and  scanty  a  diet 
littleness  and  poverty  of  the  Socinian  system  ultimately  ensures  i 
gleet ;  because  it  makes  no  provision  for  that  appetite  for  the  im. 
and  magnificent,  which  the  contemplation  of  nature  inspires  ani 
tifies,  and  which  even  reason  itself  prompts  us  to  anticipate  in  a 
lation  from  the  Eternal  Mind. 

'  By  stripping  religion  of  its  mysteries,  it  deprives  it  of  man 
half  its  power.  It  is  an  exhausting  process,  by  which  it  is  redn< 
its  lowest  term.  It  consists  in  affirming  that  the  writers  of  the 
Testament  were  not,  properly  speaking,  inspired,  nor  infallible  | 
in  divine  matters ;  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die  for  our  sins,  i 
the  proper  object  of  worship,  nor  even  impeccable ;  that  there  ; 
any  provision  made  in  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
spiritual  weakness,  or  the  cure  of  spiritual  maladies ;  that  we  ha' 
an  intercessor  at  the  right  hand  ot  God ;  that  Christ  is  not  pi 
with  his  saints,  nor  his  saints,  when  they  quit  the  body,  present 
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the  Lord ;  that  man  is  not  composed  of  a  material  and  immaterial 

Srinciple^  but  consists  merely  of  organized  matter^  which  is  totally 
issolved  at  death.  To  lode  for  elevation  of  moral  sentiment  from 
8uch  a  series  of  pure  negations^  would  be  '^  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
and  figs  of  thistles," — to  extract  "  sunbeams  from  cucumbers." 

'  II.  From  hence  we  naturally  remark  the  close  affinity  between  the 
Unitarian  system  and  Deism.  Aware  of  the  offence  which  is  usually 
taken  at  observations  of  this  sort,  I  would  much  rather  wave  them, 
were  the  suppression  of  so  important  a  circumstance  compatible  with 
doing  justice  to  the  subject.  Deism,  as  distinguished  from  Atheism, 
embraces  almost  every  thing  which  the  Unitarians  profess  to  believe. 
The  Deist  professes  to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ; — the  Unitarian  does  no  more.  The  chief  difference  is,  that 
the  Deist  derives  his  conviction  on  the  subject  from  the  principles  of 
natural  religion  ;  the  Unitarian  from  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
Both  arrive  at  the  same  point,  though  they  reach  it  by  different  routes. 
JBoth  maintain  the  same  creed,  though  on  different  erounds :  so  that, 
allowing  the  Deist  to  be  fiilly  settled  and  confirmed  in  his  persuasion 
of  a  future  world,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  advantage  the  Uni- 
tarian possesses  over  him.  If  the  proofs  of  a  future  state,  upon  Chris- 
tian principles,  be  acknowledged  more  clear  and  convincing  than  is 
attainable  merely  by  the  light  of  nature,  yet,  as  the  operation  of  opi- 
nion is  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  persuasion  with  which  it  is 
embraced,  and  not  by  the  intrinsic  force  of  evidence,  the  Deist  who 
cherishes  a  firm  expectation  of  a  life  to  come,  has  the  same  motives 
ler  resisting  temptation,  and  patiently  continuing  in  well  doing,  as 
the  Unitarian.  He  has  learned  the  same  lesson,  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent master,  and  is  substantially  of  the  same  religion. 

*  The  points  in  which  they  coincide  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
more  important,  than  those  in  which  they  differ.  In  their  ideas  of 
human  nature,  as  being  what  it  always  was,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fall ;  in  their  rejection  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  all  super- 
natural mysteries ;  in  their  belief  of  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance, 
and  the  superfluity  of  an  atonement ;  in  their  denial  of  spiritual  aids, 
or  internal  grace ;  in  their  notions  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  finally,  in 
that  lofty  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  reason  as  a  guide  in  the  affairs 
of  religion,  and  its  authority  to  reject  doctrines  on  the  ground  of  antece- 
dent improbability ;— in  all  these  momentous  articles  they  concur. 
If  the  Deist  boldly  rejects  the  claims  of  revelation  in  iota,  tne  Unita- 
rian, by  denying  its  plenary  inspiration,  by  assuming  the  fallibility  of 
the  apostles,  and  even  of  Christ  himself,  and  by  resolving  its  most 
aoblime  and  mysterious  truths  into  metaphors  and  allegory,  treads 
elote  in  his  steps.  It  is  the  same  soul  which  animates  the  two  sys- 
tems, though  residing  in  different  bodies  ;  it  is  the  same  metal  trana- 
Aued  into  distinct  moulds.' 

m  •  •  *  * 

*  III.  A  third  feature  in  the  Unitarian  system  is,  the  unfavourable 
influence  it  exerts  on  the  spirit  of  devotion.  It  appears  to  have  little 
or  no  connexion  with  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Of  all  high  and  raised 
aflTections  to  God  proudly  ignorant,  love  to  Christ,  involving  that  ar- 

z  2 
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dent  attachment  which  enthrones  him  in  the  soul^  and  subordinatet  to 
him  every  created  object,  it  systematically  explodes,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  its  being  cither  enthusiastic  or  impossible The  dcTO- 

tional  feelings  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  are  intimately  and  inseparably 
interwoven  with  humility  and  gratitude — ^the  humility  and  gratitude 
of  a  penitent  and  redeemed  sinner.  That  he  who  is  forgiven  much 
will  love  much,  is  the  decision  of  our  Lord ;  while  he  to  whom  little 
is  forgiven  will  love  little.  But  the  perpetual  tendency  of  the  Sod- 
nian  system  extenuates  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  exposes  the  sinner,  and  is  calculated  to  weaken,  be* 
yond  expression,  tne  force  of  the  motives  [they  supply^. 

'  By  asserting  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  it  makes  every  man  his  own  Saviour : 
it  directs  his  attention  to  himself,  as  the  source  to  which  he  ascribes 
the  removal  of  guilt,  and  the  renovation  of  hope  ;  nor  will  it  permit 
him  to  adopt,  in  any  obvious  and  intelligible  sense,  the  rapturous 
language  of  the  redeemed,  "  To  Him  who  loved  us,  and  wa^ed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  Taught  to  consider  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  most  perfect  example  and  the 
most  enliffhtencd  of  teachers,  and  believing  that  he  has  already  be- 
stowed all  the  benefits  he  is  empowered  to  bestow,  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  that  consecration  of  the  heart  to  his  love,  and  of  all  the  faculties 
of  body  and  mind  to  his  service,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  him  who  looks  upon  himself  as  a  trophy  of  his  power,  and  as  the 
purchase  of  his  blood.  Not  viewing  himself  as  at  any  time  exposed 
to  condemnation,  you  must  not  expect  him  to  celebrate,  with  elevated 
emotion,  the  riches  of  divine  grace;  much  less  that  he  should  be  trans- 
ported with  gratitude  to  God  for  the  inestimable  love  evinced  in  the 
gift  of  his  Son  ;  when  he  considers  it  a  high  attainment  to  have  learn- 
ed that  this  Son  is  a  mere  man,  on  a  level  with  himself.  The  un- 
happy disciple  of  this  system  is  necessarily  separated  and  cut  off  from. 
the  objects  most  adapted  to  touch  the  springs  of  religious  sensibility. 
He  knows  nothing  of  a  transition  "  from  death  unto  life ; "  nothii^ 
of  the  anxieties  of  a  wounded  and  awakened  conscience,  followed  by 
*'  joy  and  peace  in  believing ;"  nothing  of  that  "  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge  ;*'  nothing  of  the  refreshing  aids  and  consolations 
of  that  Holy  Spirit  whose  existence  he  denies,  whose  agency  he  ridi- 
cules ;  nothing  of  that  ineffable  communion  of  spirit  with  Grod  and 
the  Redeemer,  the  true  element  of  life  and  peace;  nothing  of  the 
earnests  and  foretastes  x)f  t]iat  heaven  which  his  system  covers  with  a 
dense  and  impenetrable  veil. 

'  Facts,  on  this  subject,  concur  with  theory :  for  no  sooner  is  t 
minister  of  the  Gof^pcl  transformed  into  a  Socinian,  than  he  relin- 
Quishes  the  practice  of  extempore  prayer,  and  has  recourse  to  a  written 
form.  We  are  far  from  condemning  the  use  of  forms,  where  they 
are  adopted  from  a  conscientious  preference ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that 
many  members  of  the  establishment,  whose  habits  have  combined 
with  them  the  most  devout  associations  and  feelings,  find  them  use- 
ful helps  to  niety.  But,  that  those  who  have  never  used  them  before, 
should  find  tnem  necessary  the  moment  they  have  embraced  a  particu- 
lar system ;  that  they  should  feel,  as  some  of  the  most  eminent  have 
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confessed;  an  alisolute  incapacity^  from  that  time^  of  praying  without 
the  aid  of  a  book,  affords  a  portentous  indication  of  the  spirit  of  that 
system.  To  be  smitten  dumb  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  that 
heavenly  Father  whom  they  approached  before  with  nlial  freedom  and 
confidence  ;  to  be  unable  or  indisposed  to  utter  a  word  without  artifi- 
cial aids,  where  they  were  wont  to  pour  out  all  their  hearts  ;  evinces 
the  visitation  of  a  new  spirit,  but  most  assuredly  not  that  Spirit 
"  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father."  Correct,  elegant,  spiritless — ^re- 
plete with  acknowledgements  of  the  general  goodness  of  God,  the 
bounties  of  his  providence,  and  his  benign  interposition  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  society,  and  the  success  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
embellish  and  adorn  the  present  state — seldom  will  you  hear  any 
mention  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour ;  few  or 
no  acknowledgements  of  the  blessings  of  redemption.  An  earthly, 
unsanctified  tincture  pervades  their  devotions,  calculated  to  remind 
you  of  any  thing  rather  than  of  a  penitent  pleading  for  mercy,  ''  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered." '     Vol.  V.  pp.  31 — 42. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  the  re- 
maining heads  of  this  fine  discourse. 

'  IV.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  system  of  Modern  Unitarianism, 
pregnant  with  more  mischief  and  danger  than  any  of  those  just  men- 
tioned, is,  the  fatalism  and  materialism  with  which,  since  Dr.  Priestley's 
time,  it  is  almost  universally  associated. 

•  V.  Another  feature  in  the  system,  is  the  tame  submission  to  hu- 
man authority,  which  seems  to  distinguish  above  all  other  persons, 
those  who  compose  the  class  styled  Modern  Unitarians. 

'  VI.  The  last  feature  which  I  shall  mention,  in  the  system  of  the 
Socinians,  is,  their  zeal  for  proselytism'.  .  •  .  '  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for  on  their  principles.* — Vol.  V.  pp.  43 — 46 ;  22. 

There  is  a  very  complete  sketch  of  a  beautifiil  sermon  ^  on  the 
'  cause,  instrument,  and  purpose  of  regeneration/  (Jam.  i.  18.) 
which  we  well  recollect  to  have  beard  Mr.  Hall  preach  in  London 
many  years  ago ;  and  a  still  more  interesting  sketch  of  a  sermon 
on  Rev.  v.  6 ;  '  The  Lamb  slain,  the  object  of  rapture  to  the 
'heavenly  hosts.''  Two  sermons  on  *  Spiritual  leprosy'  (Lev. 
xiii.  45) ;  the  following  one,  *  On  counting  the  cost'  (Luke  xiv. 
28) ;  an  almost  complete  sermon  on  family  worship  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  43)  ;  and  the  last,  '  No  temple  in  heaven'  (Rev.  xxi.  22)  ; 
may  also  be  pointed  out  as  not  less  valuable  and  characteristic 
than  those  from  which  our  specimens  have  been  taken.  Further 
illustrations  of  the  Author's  style  and  method  of  preaching,  will 
occur  in  connexion  with  a  review  of  his  published  works.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  writer.     ' 

The  first  volume  of  the  present  edition  is  composed  of  ^  Ser- 
^  mons.  Charges,  and  Circular  Letters.'  It  contains  the  Sermons 
on  Modem  Infidelity,  (preached  in  1801,)  on  War,  (1802,)  on 
'  the  sentiments  proper  to  the  present  crisis,'  (1803,)  and  on  the 
advantages  of  knowledge  to  the  lower  classes  (1810) ;  the  Charge 
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delivered  at  Mr.  Robertson'*8  ordination,  and  that  addressed  to 
Mr.  Eustace  Carey ;  the  ftineral  Sermons  for  tbe  Princess  Cbar- 
lotte  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uyland  ;  three  *  Circular  Letters  ^  and  a 
Sermon  never  before  published,  ^  on  the  substitution  of  the  in- 
nocent  for  the  guilty/  (Isa.  liii.  8.^  preached  in  1822,  and  pie- 
pared,  almost  completely,  for  publication.  This  Volume,  it  will 
be  seen,  comprises  some  of  Mr.  HalPs  most  tinished  productions, 
including  the  earlier  publications  by  which,  chiefly,  his  fame  ts  i 
writer  was  established. 

The  Second  Volume  is  wholly  occupied  with  tbe  treatise  "on 
"  Terms  of  Communion  ;*"  the  Keply  to  a  "  A  Plea  for  PrimitiTe 
Communion  ;'*''  and  the  Keply  to  Mr.  Kinghom  ;  writings  which, 
both  as  a  model  of  polemical  discussion,  and  a  masterly  exposi- 
tion of  principles  of  far  wider  application  than  the  comparatiTely 
obscure  controversy  which  elicited  them,  are  deserving  of  fiir 
deeper  and  more  general  attention  than  even  the  name  of  the 
Author  has  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  procure  for  them. 

Volume  the  Third  is  miscellaneous ;  comprising,  first,  Mr. 
HalFs  political  Tracts,  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  1791— 
1824;  the  Fragment  of  a  Defence  of  Village  Preaching,  extend- 
ing to  upwards  of  seventy  pages,  and  never  before  printed ;  and 
two  or  three  smaller  pieces. 

Volume  the  Fourth  contains  seven  articles  reprinted  from  the 
Eclectic  Review;  a  Fragment  on  Popery;  biographical  Memoin 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toller;  Characters  of  the  Rev.  R.  Hall,  of  Ams- 
by,  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Sutclifi^;  seven! 
Prefaces  ;  speeches  at  the  Leicester  Bible  Society;  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous pieces. 

The  order  in  which  the  works  are  here  arranged,  is  obvioush 
the  most  proper  and  convenient  that  could  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Editor ;  but,  in  adverting  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  iUustiat- 
ing  their  literary  or  theological  excellence,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  them  as  classing  under  three  heads.  Theological,  Po- 
lemical, and  Political.  And  in  reference  to  the  intellectual  and 
religious  character  of  their  Author,  an  important  line  of  chronolo- 
gical distinction  requires  to  be  drawn,  between  the  earlier  puUics- 
tions  (that  is,  those  which  appeared  prior  to  1805)  and  the  later 
writings.  Most  of  the  political  writings  belong  to  the  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  and  we  shall  therefore  dispose  of  these  in  the  first  pUet. 
But,  as  the  mere  fact,  that  this  good  and  great  man  did  not  fed 
himself  restricted  from  writing  upon  political  topics,  or  from  re- 
printing one  of  his  early  political  productions,  has  been  made  tbe 
ground  of  base  and  virulent  detraction,  we  feel  impelled  to  attempt 
a  very  brief  discussion  of  a  question  that  may  be  lairly  ituscd,  how 
far  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  justified  in  devoting  his  attention, 
and  lending  his  pen  to  such  topics.  In  this  discussion,  whid 
must  be  rcser\'ed  for  another  article,  wc  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
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Mr.  Hallos  own  recorded  opinion  and  arguments;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  we  shall  transcribe  the  following  Note  by  the  Editor  of  his 
Works,  as  a  sufficient  vindication  of  his  character  from  the  mis- 
understanding or  misrepresentation  that  has  prevailed  on  this 
point. 

'  Some  excellent  persons^  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Hall,  often  express 
great  concern,  that  so  good  a  man  should  have  suffered  his  thoughts  to 
be  so  much  engrossed  in  politics,  as  they  suppose  must  have  been  the 
case.     The  truth,  however,  is,  that  few  men  gave  themselves  less  to 
political  matters,  than  Mr.  Hall.     At  the  deeply  interesting  period  in 
which  he  wrote  his  political  tracts,  the  whole  world  was  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  political  events,  and  the  discussion  of  political 
principles.     Among  the  disputants  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
this  country  was  divided,  clergymen  and  other  ministers  took  a  most 
active  part,  and  the  class  denominated  Evangelical  were  by  no  means 
the  least  active.     Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  indeed,  engaged 
in  that  sad  and  then  frequent  profanation  of  holy  places  and  things, 
the  consecration  of  the  colours  of  a  volunteer  corps  in  a  parish  church ; 
and  one  even  put  on  a  military  cockade,  in  order  to  incite  his  parish- 
ioners to  come  forward  in  the  public  cause.     The  genuine  principles  of 
onr  admirable  constitution  were  thought  by  many  to  be  in  imminent 
peril ;  yet,  all  who  wrote  in  their  defence  were  exposed  to  obloquy.     A 
learned  prelate  asserted,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  "  the  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,"  and  his  sentiment  was 
loudly  applauded.     In  a  kindred  spirit,  during  the  trials  of  I\f  uir  and 
Palmer,  for  "  leasing-making,"  or  sedition,  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
liords  of  Justiciary  declared,  that  "  no  man  had  a  right  to  speak  of  the 
Constitution  unless  he  jyossessed  landed  property  ;  "  and  another  athrm- 
cmI,  that  "  since  the  abolition  of  torture,  there  was  no  adequate  punish^ 
tnent  for  sedition**     In  such  a  season  of  violent  excitement,  when  up- 
right men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  thought  the  most  valuable  prin- 
ciples at  stake,  no  wonder  that  heats  and  animosities  prevailed,  and 
that  all  expressed  themselves  with  vehemence, — often  with  acerbity. 
Mr.  Hall,  then  under  thirty  years  of  age,  was  of  too  ardent  and  gene- 
rous a  spirit  to  be  quiescent  in  that  signal  crisis  of  public  affairs.     He 
discharged  what,  in  the  exigency,  appeared  to  him  an  imperious  duty, 
and  then  remained  silent,  until,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  at  the 
intreaty  of  his  friends,  he  broke  the  silence  in  a  brief  effort  of  self-de- 
fence against  anonymous  misrepresentation.     For  some  years,  indued, 
ao  great  was  his  indifference  to  political  concerns,  that  he  scarcely  ever 
read  a  newspaper,  or  did  more  in  conversation  than  advert  for  a  mo- 
ment, if  at  all,  to  public  measures.     His  political  principles,  however, 
remained  the  same  through  life ;  wth  those  simple  modifications  which 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  occurrence  of  new  events,  were  calculated  to 
produce  in  the  breast  of  a  considerate  man.     Though  he  thought  them 
important,  he  uniformly  regarded  them  as  subordinate  to  others.     He 
cherished  with  delight  the  anticipations  of  a  new  and  better  order  of 
things  amongst  mankind  ;  but  he  looked  mainly,  for  the  realizing  of  his 
hopes,  to  the  operation  of  a  higher  class  of  principles  than  the  politics 
of  this  world  can  supply, — principles  of  heavenly  origin,  which,  flow- 
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ing  from  Religious  Truth,  and  acting  at  once  upon  the  spiritual  part 
of  our  nature,  change  and  improve  the  mass  of  society  by  transforming 
the  characters  of  the  men  who  compose  it.'     Vol.  III.  pp.  201>  2. 

{To  be  Continued. J 


Art.  II.— 1.  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W,  Tayhr,  D.D,  Bj 
Leonard  Woods>  D.D.  8vo.  pp.114.  Andoyer  (United  States). 
1830. 

2.  The  Christian  Spectator.  Nos.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut.     1830. 

COME  importance  attaches,  on  various  grounds,  to  tbis  speci- 
men  of  American  polemics ;  and  we  shall  give  our  readers  a 
brief  account  of  it  *,  subjoining  nothing  more  than  a  word  or  two 
as  we  pass  on. 

The  preliminary  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Woods''s  pampblet  are  not 
only  in  themselves  highly  deserving  of  perusal,  but  will  serve  to 
explain  the  circumstances  of  the  controversy.  Dr.  Woods,  Theo- 
logical Professor  at  the  Andover  College,  addresses  his  brother  in 
office,  Dr.  Taylor,  holding  a  similar  station  in  the  college  of  New 
Haven  ;  and  after  adverting  to  the  apostolic  rule  of  controversy 
(2  Tim.  ii.  24),  says  : — 

*  My  present  design,  I  am  well  aware,  is  attended  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  delicacy.  I  have  undertaken  to  address  myself  to  a  respected 
and  beloved  brother,  from  whom  I  am  constrained  to  differ :  a  brother 
invested  with  the  same  sacred  office  with  myself,  both  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  a  Professor  of  Christian  Theology.  And  I  cannot  but 
notice  the  circumstance  also,  that  this  is  no  common  case ;  as  there  has 
been,  in  our  country,  scarcely  an  instance,  before  the  present,  in  which 
a  teacher  of  Christian  Theology,  in  an  orthodox  Institution,  has  come 
before  the  public  in  his  own  name,  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  another 
man,  j)laced  in  a  similar  station.  This  circumstance,  I  confess,  makes 
a  touching  appeal  to  my  feelings ;  and  excites  in  me  a  desire  which 
words  cannot  fully  express,  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  manner  of 
the  present  discussion  may  be  unexceptionable.  It  cannot  be  thought 
improbable  that,  among  the  professors  of  our  numerous  seminaries, 
there  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  differences  of  opinion,  more  or  less 
important,  and  that  these  differences  will  be  made  the  subject  of  free 
investigation.  Now,  my  dear  brother,  as  we  have  been  led  to  think  it 
our  duty  to  engage  in  the  difficult,  and  shall  I  say,  perilous  business 
of  publicly  discussing  controverted  points,  let  us  consider  well  what  is 
before  us,  and  guard,  with  sacred  care,  against  every  thing  which 

•  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  copy  than  the  one  before  us,  has 
yet  reached  this  country.  At  any  rate,  the  volume  is  not  very  likely 
to  meet  the  eye  of  many  of  our  readers. 
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would  render  our  example  nnworthy  of  imitation;  or  in  any  way  injure 
the  great  interests  whicn  we  wish  to  advance.  Who  can  count  up  the 
evils  which  might  result  to  the  cause  of  Christy  if  our  manner  of  treat- 
ing controverted  subjects  should^  in  any  respect,  be  such  as  would 
tend  to  promote  in  others  around  us,  and  especially  in  our  pupils,  feel- 
ings of  unkindness  and  acrimony  ?  On  the  contrary,  may  we  not  hope 
that  important  good  will  result  from  our  example,  if,  whenever  we  en- 
gage in  discussing  such  subjects,  under  all  the  excitements  and  provo- 
cations attending  public  debate,  we  may  be  enabled  by  Divine  Grace> 
to  copy  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  ?  When  I  dwell  on 
such  reflections  as  these,  I  cannot  avoid  the  persuasion,  that  I  should 
commit  a  less  oflTence  against  the  Christian  Religion  by  bad  reasoning, 
than  by  a  bad  spirit ;  and  therefore,  that  I  am  bound  to  take  as  much 

Suns,  at  least,  to  cherish  right  feelings,  as  to  frame  right  arguments, 
ut  a  Christian  disposition  pervading  our  writings,  is  not  only  required 
by  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  but  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  our 
cause,  since^  without  it,  our  opinions  and  arguments,  especially  those 
which  we  may  regard  as  improvements,  will  not  be  likely  to  pass 
easily  and  pleasantly  into  the  minds  of  others ;  as  we  may  have  fre- 
quently found  by  our  own  experience. 

*  It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  question  with  some  good  men,  whether  it 
can,  in  any  circumstances,  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  for 
Christian  ministers,  and  especially  for  professors  in  our  Theological 
seminaries,  to  enlist  in  a  public  discussion  of  the  topics  on  which  they 
differ.  .  And  I  readily  acknowledge  that  controversy,  or  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  controversy,  among  theological  professors,  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  peculiar  danger,  as  the  feelings  of  their  pupils,  and  the 
vital  interests  of  their  respective  institutions,  must  be  so  much  involved. 
On  this  account,  I  have  felt  a  strong  reluctance  to  take  any  part  in  the 
examination  of  those  peculiar  opinions  which  you  have  exhibited  before 
the  public.  But  after  all,  is  there  any  sufiicient  reason  why  we  should 
be  deprived  of  the  right,  or  rather  exempt  from  the  duty,  of  bearing 
testimony  against  the  errors  of  the  day,  and  especially  against  whatever 
we  may  consider  erroneous  in  one  another  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial propriety,  that  we  should  hold  ourselves  responsible,  in  a  sense,  to 
each  otoer,  and  to  all  devout  Christians  in  the  community  f  Is  there 
any  thing  in  our  situation,  or  employment,  which  can  free  us  from  this 
responsibility  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  true  that  we  are  peculiarly  responsible  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  also,  that  we  are,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  liable 
to  error  ?  Now^  if  at  any  time  we  are  betrayed  into  wrong  opinions^ 
especially  if  we  make  those  opinions  public,  can  we  expect  to  escape 
animadversion  ?  Can  we  justly  desire  to  escape  ?  I  well  know  what 
noble  sentiments  you  have  expressed  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  and 
how  often  you  have  invited  your  brethren  to  a  thorough  and  unsparing 
examination  of  your  opinions.  And  I  trust  you  will  now  join  me  in 
saying— '^  Let  the  Christian  community  watch  over  our  Theological 
seminaries  with  an  ever  wakeful  eye.  Lret  these  seminaries  extend  a 
kind,  but  faithful  inspection  over  one  another.  Let  no  deviation  from 
sound  doctrine  pass  unnoticed.  If  any  of  those  who  are  appointed  to 
give  instruction  to  the  rising  ministry  shew  the  least  signs  of  error ;  if 
they  only  begin  to  indulge  in  modes  of  interpreting  the  word  of  Godj 
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or  in  modes  of  reasoning  on  moral  or  mctaph  jBical  sabjectgy  which  ha?e 
an  unfavourable,  or  even  doubtful  tendency,  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity ;  let  all  the  teachers  of  religion  in  our 
churches,  colleges,  and  seminaries  be  awake  to  the  danger.  It  is  far 
better  for  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth,  that  this  general  wakefulness  to 
danger  should  rise  to  an  extreme ;  better  that  solicitude,  and  fear,  and 
even  jealousy  should  be  excited,  than  that  those  who  are  appointed  to 
stand  as  Zion's  watchmen,  should  slumber  on  their  posts.'" — 
pp.  6,  7>  8. 

Dr.  Woods  goes  on  further  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  vigilance, 
in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  pnhlic  meriy  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
firmity of  the  human  understanding,  even  at  the  best. 

*  Formerly,'  he  says,  '  when  I  turned  my  thoughts  to^vards  particular 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  particular  Christians,  I  ^vas  ready  to  think 
it  impossible  that  they  should  ever  abandon  any  of  the  truths  of  Reve- 
lation, or  embrace  any  hurtful  error.  But  what  I  have  seen  of  the  hu- 
man mind  during  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  ministry,  and  more 
than  twenty  in  my  present  office,  has  led  me  to  entertain  other  views 
on  this  subject ;  and  lias  impressed  my  mind  with  a  serious  conviction, 
that  there  is  no  teacher  of  Keligion  in  our  churches,  or  in  our  semina- 
ries, no,  not  one,  who  can  think  himself  free  from  the  danger  of  error, 
or  who  has  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  deceived  heart  may  turn 
him  aside.  And  if,  in  these  days  of  adventurous  speculation,  any  of 
those  who  are  called  by  Divine  Providence  to  instruct  in  our  Theolo- 
gical Schools,  should  wholly,  or  in  part,  renounce  the  doctrines  of  Re- 
velati<m,  and  become  advocates  of  error,  it  would  only  be  a  repetition  of 
what  has  often  occurred  in  past  ages.'     p.  8. 

The  New  Haven  Tutor,  it  seems,  has  attributed  greater  value, 
and  given  greater  prominence  to  metaphysical  theology,  or  to  what 
is  termed  the  philosophy  of  Religion^  than  the  Andover  Tutor 
can  allow;  and  the  latter  insists,  with  considerable  force,  upon  the 
inefficiency  of  an  abstruse  style  of  pulpit  instruction,  and  upon  the 
importance  of  adhering,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  to  the  purely 
Scriptural  mode  of  affirming  and  enforcing  the  great  principles  of 
the  Gospel.  We  observe  that,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  saving 
Edwards,  he  makes  a  distinction,  which  we  imagine  may  be 
much  more  easily  made  or  stated,  than  respected,  or  indeed  under- 
stood or  heeded,  in  specific  instances. 

*  There  is,'  he  says,  '  a  wide  difference,  in  point  of  cleameas  and  in- 

Sortance,  between  what  would  be  called  the  philosophy  of  erangeliad 
octrincs,  in  one  case,  and  in  another.  In  one  case,  the  inveatigatioa 
mav  relate  to  facts  in  man's  intelligent  and  moral  nature,  or  to  prin- 
ciples in  the  Divine  Government,  which  are  certain  and  obvious.  la 
another  case,  it  may  relate  to  what  is  uncertain,  conjectural,  or  obscure; 
—in  a  word,  to  what  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  our  intelligence.  I  con- 
sider Edwards's  nictaphytucal  treatises  to  be  generally  of  the  fbmicr 
character.'     p.  11. 
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This  is  daiming,  we  fear,  rather  too  much  for  the  profound 
Author  of  the  Enauiry  concerning  Freedom  of  Will ;  but  we  shall 
not  here  dispute  tne  point.  After  stating  forcibly  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  metaphysico-theological  controversy,  Dr.  W.  feels 
that  he  is  bound  to  excuse  his  own  conduct  in  entering  upon  this 
ground  of  argument.  He  pleads  necessity, — the  necessity  of  con- 
troverting what  he  deems  erroneous.  But  why  might  not  his  op- 
ponent avail  himself  of  an  apology  equally  valid  ?  He  too  has 
stepped  forward  to  oppose  what  he  thinks  prevalent  errors.  In 
fairness  we  must  say,  tnat  those  who  inveigh  against  metaphysical 
theology,  as  dangerous  or  unprofitable,  should  themselves  keep 
entirely  aloof  from  it. 

The  second  Letter  opens  the  controversy,  occasioned  by  a  Ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Taylor"*s,  entitled  "  Concio  ad  Clerum^  and  by  cer- 
tain articles  contained  in  the  quarterly  publication  we  have  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  With  more  of  vivacity,  and  ingenuity, 
and  activity,  (as  it  seems  to  us,)  than  of  depth,  or  comprehension. 
Dr.  T.  appears  to  have  flattered  himself,  that  he  has  shifted  the 
grand  difficulties  that  press  upon  the  question  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical evil,  from  the  position  where  they  chafe  our  religious  notions, 
by  giving  a  new  form  to  the  often-tried  expedient  of  the  Optimists. 
— *  There  is  evil, — there  is  sin  in  the  world ; — true.     But  who 

*  knows  whether  it  could  have  been  prevented  ?     God  has  done 

*  the  best  in  his  power ^  for  his  creatiures.'' — '  Do  you  know  that 

*  God  could  have  done  better,  better  on  the  whole,  or  better  if  he 

*  gave  man  existence  at  all,  to  the  individual  himself?'  Now  his 
Opponent  fairly  assumes,  from  the  terms  and  style  of  several  state- 
ments of  this  kind,  that  the  New  Haven  Professor's  intention  is,  to 
afHrm  an  independent  or  evtrinsic  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
better  system  of  things ;  and  not  merely  such  an  impossibility  as 
is  to  be  traced  only  to  the  Divine  purpose  and  free  choice.  He 
thinks  he  can  relieve  theology  of  its  burdens,  by  throwing  the 
i^eight  of  all  evil  upon  some  anterior  impossibility,  by  which  even 
the  Divine  power  and  benevolence  were  controlled,  or  limited. 
Not  content  with  saying, — '  God  has  done  what  infinite  wisdom 

*  and  benevolence  dictated;  and  He  has  not   done   differently, 

*  because  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  did  not  permit,  or  did 

*  not  lead  to  it ; '  which.  Dr.  Woods  says,  is  the  common  theory, 
— *  the  theory  adopted  by  orthodox  mmisters  and  Christians  ge- 
*neraUy;'  the  New  Haven  Professor  has  employed  language 
which  makes  quite  a  different  impression. 

'  To  say  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  God  for  what  he  has  done, 
because  he  could  not  have  done  better,  either  on  the  whole,  or  for  any 
individual,  sounds  much  like  making  an  apology;  and  is  very  similar 
to  what  we  often  say  in  behalf  of  a  weak,  imperfect  man,  wno  is  in- 
competent to  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and,  for  want  of  power, 
fails  of  doing  what  he  really  Avishes  and  endeavours  to  do.     Any  being 
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surely  ought  to  be  excused,  if  he  means  rights  and  does  all  he  can, 
though  not  all  he  would  be  glad  to  do.  Now  your  language  would 
seem  to  imply^  that  you  intend  to  offer  something  like  this^  as  a  justi* 
ii cation  of  the  conduct  of  God  ;  and  of  course  it  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  the  inability  ascribed  to  God  was  meant  to  be  understood  in  the 
Jirsiy  or  literal  sense.  If  this  was  not  your  meaning,  and  if  you  in- 
tended to  advance  nothing  different  from  the  common  theory,  then 
why  should  you  deny  the  positions  which  exhibit  that  theory,  and  use 
language  which  would  be  likely  to  make  an  impression  so  different 
from  your  wishes  ?  I  hold  in  common  with  others,  that  God  would 
have  for  ever  excluded  moral  evil  from  the  created  universe,  if  he  had 
seen  that  such  a  measure  would  on  the  whole  be  most  conducive  to 
the  object  of  His  benevolence.  But  it  would  be  very  strange,  and 
contrary  to  all  good  usage,  to  express  this  by  saying, — ''  God  couid 
not  prevent  his  creatures  from  sinning  ; — this  is  what  he  wished,  but 
was  unable  to  accomplish."  No  one  uses  phraseology  like  this,  except 
to  denote  the  want  of  power  in  the  literal  sense/    p.  28. 

But,  when  a  statement  of  this  kind  in  naked  terms  is  presented 
to  Dr.  Taylor,  he  rejects  the  imputation  of  its  being  his  own 
opinion  ;  nevertheless,  he  returns  to  it,  in  the  general  bearing  of 
his  argument :  for,  while  he  repudiates  the  common  theory,  Siat 
God  mighty  but  did  not  see  fit  to  exclude  evil  from  his  creation, 
and  therefore  will  not  allow  the  impossibility  to  be  resolved  into 
one  of  a  moral  kind,  he  still  goes  on  to  say, — ^  God  could  not 
^  have  done  better  than  he  has"*;  that  is,  could  not  consistently 
with  the  nature  of  things.  What  this  *  nature  of  things '  means, 
Dr.  Woods  proceeds  to  inquire  in  his  third  letter. 

Not  the  nature  of  God,  or  his  attributed,  natural  and  moral, 
comprehensively ;  for  Dr.  Taylor  affirms,  that  these  would  have 
inclined  him  to  exclude  evil, — if  it  could  have  been  dime.  Is  it 
then  the  nature  of  man  ?  But  this  nature  is  God'^s  work. — No: 
but  the  nature  of  moral  agency  made  it  impossible  wholly  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  sin,  or  indeed  to  lessen  the  actual  amount 
of  it.  This  position  stands  in  need  of  proof ;  and  in  shewing  the 
fallacy  of  his  Opponent's  method  of  establishing  his  doctrine.  Dr. 
Woods  very  fairly  retorts  upon  him  the  charge  of  *  assuming  to 

*  know,  and  of  endeavouring  to  explain,  far  more  than  man  ac- 

*  tually  knows,  or  is  competent  to  explain  ^ : — which  same  chaise 
is  for  ever  on  the  lips  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  his  coadjutors,  toe 
Editors  of  the  Christian  Spectator. 

The  Christian  Spectator,  in  reviewing  Dr.  Taylor^s  work,  says: 
— *  So  far  is  Dr.  Taylor  from  opening  a  new  career  of  rash  and 

*  fruitless  speculation,  that  his  object  is,  to  recal  past  speculations 

*  to  greater  truth  and  soberness.'     Again : — *  We  pretend  not  to 

*  assert  what  was,  or  was  not  possible  with  God.     Our  object  has 

*  been  to  inquire,  whether  men  know  as  much  respecUng  it  as 

*  some  have  assumed  to  know.^ 

'  Now  my  impression ',  says  Dr.  Woods, '  has  been  widely  different 
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from  this.  It  has  seemed  to  me^  that^  on  this  subject,  you  and  those 
agreeing  with  jou,  instead  of  being  less  presuming,  less  for\vard  to 
assert  and  decide,  than  orthodox  ministers  and  writers  generally,  have 
gone  far  beyond  them.  The  orthodox  generally  regard  the  existence 
of  sin  under  the  Divine  government  as  a  profound  mystery.  They  re- 
solve it  into  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  pretend  not  to  be 
able  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  subject,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  saying,  that  the  incomprehensible  Gk)d,  for  reasons  which 
lie  beyond  human  intelligence,  taking  a  p^ect  view  of  His  own  at- 
tributes, and  of  the  whole  system  of  created  beings,  saw  it  to  be  best 
not  to  prevent  the  existence  of  moral  evil ;  that,  in  His  inscrutable 
counsels.  He  chose  to  admit  it  into  the  universe  ;  that,  in  ways  known 
only  to  Himself,  and  by  a  power  which  He  only  possesses.  He  will 
make  it  the  means  of  glory  to  His  name,  and  good  to  His  kingdom ; — 
that,  when  He  converts  some  sinners,  and  leaves  others  in  impenitence. 
He  acts  according  to  His  own  sovereign  will; — implying  that  the  rea- 
sons for  this  conduct,  which  He  has  in  His  own  mind,  and  which  are 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  His  infinite  wisdom.  He  has  not  made  known 
to  us,  nor  made  us,  in  our  present  state,  capable  of  discovering ; — so 
that  we  can  only  bow  down  in  humble  submission  and  adoration,  and 
say, — Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight.  When  we 
say,  God  saw  the  existence  of  moral  evil  to  be  on  the  whole  for  the 
b^t,  we  say  it  because  we  believe  that  all  things  depend  ultimately  on 
His  will,  and  because  we  are  confident  that  the  system  which  He  has 
seen  fit  to  adopt,  must  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  wise  and  benevolent. 
If  we  consider  sin  as  the  means  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God's  cha- 
racter, and  the  good  of  His  kingdom,  it  is  because  we  learn  from  His 
word  and  providence,  that  He  uses  it  as  such.  Thus  we  resolve  it  all 
into  the  infinite  perfection  and  the  holy  government  of  that  Being, 
''  ff  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom,  are  all  things";  and  the 
positions  we  maintain,  result  directly  from  our  implicit  confidence  in 
His  wisdom  and  goodness.  We  should  naturally  be  inclined  to  think 
that  God  would  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  ;  but  He  has  not  done  it. 
Now  we  content  ourselves  with  saying.  He  has  not  done  it,  because,  in 
His  unsearchable  wisdom.  He  judged  it  best  not  to  do  it.  This  I 
consider  to  be  the  sober  theory  of  the  orthodox. — But  you  undertake 
to  assign  the  specific  reason  why  God  has  not  prevented  the  existence 
of  sin.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  saying — He  did  what  He  saw  on 
the  whole  to  be  for  the  best : — He  did  not  exclude  moral  evil,  because 
He  judged  it  best  not  to  exclude  it ; — He  chose  and  adopted  the  pre- 
sent system,  which  includes  sin,  because,  all  things  considered.  He 
resarded  it  as  adapted  in  the  highest  degree  to  promote  the  glory  of 
His  perfections,  and  the  sum  of  created  happiness.  You  are  not  satis- 
fied with  this  view.  But  you  undertake  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
subject,  and  to  shew  particularly  why  God  did  not  prevent  the  exist- 
ence or  the  present  degree  of  sin.  You  hold,  that  He  did  not  do  it, 
because  He  cotild  not ; — that  if  He  created  a  system  of  moral  beings 
at  all,  it  must  be  a  system  in  which  moral  evil  should  exist.  You 
undertake  to  affirm  that  there  were  only  two  things  which  a  God  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  power  could  do; — that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
His  taking  any  course,  except  one  of  these,— either  not  to  create  a 
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moral  systeniy  or  to  create  one  which  should  indude  ain  :^t]nt  He 
had  no  election  between  different  systems,  but  only  between  this  in- 
tem,  and  no  sjrstem.  You  hold,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  mond  agencr. 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  its  peifciaion ;  that 
if  moral  beings  existed,  it  was  unavoidable  that  some  of  them  shonU 
sin,  and  that  Omnipotence  itself  could  not  exert  an  inflnenoe  npsa 
them  sufficient  to  prevent  this.  Let  Gk>d  create  moral  beings  in  any 
way  He  pleases,  let  Him  place  them  in  the  most  Beivourable  circmn- 
stances,  exert  upon  them  the  highest  possible  influence,  and  extend 
over  them  the  most  constant  and  most  powerful  protection,  let  Him 
watch  them  with  His  omniscient  eye,  and  shield  them  with  His  om- 
nipotent arm  ;  still,  according  to  jour  theory,  they  will — at  least  some 
of  them  —fall  into  sin.  You  think,  there  is  in  moral  agency  itself  s 
power  so  resistless,  that  it  is  impossible  for  Grod  Himself,  however 
strong  may  be  His  desire,  to  prevent  the  existence,  or  even  the  present 
d^ree  of  sin. 

'  I  have  thus  given  a  somewhat  dilated  view  of  what  I  understand 
to  be  your  theory,  in  distinction  from  the  common  theory ;  and  if  I 
have  understooa  you  right,  I  think  it  must  appear,  that  you  have 
gone  beyond  the  limits  of  sober  judgement.  You  have  undertaken  to 
determine,  that  God  had  no  choice,  and  could  have  no  choice,  between 
different  systems  of  different  degrees  of  excellence  ;  «nd  that  there  was 
nothing  for  His  wisdom  to  consider,  but  the  single  question,  whether 
He  should  have  a  system  including  sin,  or  no  system  at  all.  Instead 
of  leaving  the  reason  why  God  chose  the  present  system,  as  an  in- 
scrutable mystery,  you  have  boldly  undertaken  to  remove  all  the  diffi- 
culty and  all  the  mystery  attending  the  subject,  and  to  assign  the  par- 
ticular and  only  reason  of  the  Divine  choice.  So  that  it  is  evident 
that  you  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  assert  on  this  subject  what  fcas,  or 
was  not  possible  with  God/     pp.  37>  38. 

This  is  certainly  a  fair  retort.  Dr.  Woods  then  proceeds  to 
press  against  his  Opponent's  theory,  the  capital  objections  to  which 
it  is  open  ;  and  they  are  such  as  these : — That  it  supposes  moral 
agents  to  be  otherwise  than  wholly  dependent  upon  God ; — That 
God  can  only  in  a  limited  degree  either  secure  their  well-being, 
or  control  their  agency ; — That  the  alleged  impossibility,  if  it 
belongs  indeed  to  the  inseparable  condition  of  moral  agency, 
must  be  a  universal  impossibility,  and  must  forbid  the  preserv- 
ation of  holiness  and  happiness  in  any  part  of  the  moral  world. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  fact : — Moral  agents  have  been,  and  shall 
be  preserved  sinless.  There  may  be  freedom  of  will  without  sin : 
in  other  words,  God  can  hold  up  his  creatures  in  their  integrity. 
The  universal  conditions  of  moral  agency  not  meeting  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  argument,  there  must  be  supposed  an  impossibility 
arising  from  particular  circumstances,  in  single  instances.  But 
again,  the  providence  and  power  of  God  to  arrange  all  circum- 
stances must  be  denied,  if  the  existence  of  evil,  in  single  in- 
stances, is  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  presence  of  some 
circumstances  which  God  could  not  w^errule.    In  opposition  to 
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■ach  8  supposition.  Dr.  Woods  maintains,  ^  that,  in  all  the  cir- 
^  curostances  in  which  moral  agents  exist,  God  has  power  to  make, 
*  and  to  preserve  them  holy.^  And  in  attestation,  he  appeals  to 
fiicts ;  shewing  that,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  imaginable  obstacles,  men  have  been  ac- 
tually restored  to  goodness,  and  upheld  in  it.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  where  all  means  and  all  circumstances  are  the  most 
favourable,  many  remain  in  their  impenitence. 

'  I  pray  you.  Brother/  says  Dr.  W., '  to  inqnire,  whether  your  scheme 
ef  thought  docs  not  tend  towards  a  denial  of  all  Divine  power  and 
Divine  influence  in  the  conversion  of  sinners^  except  merely  such  a 
kind  of  power  and  influence  as  we  have  over  the  minds  of  our  fellow 
men.  And  it  oueht  to  be  a  subject  of  serious  consideration,  whether 
such  a  denial  would  not  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declarations 
<ii  Scripture.  If  I  do  not  entirely  misunderstand  the  Word  of  6od> 
He  claims  a  power  which  is,  in  its  nature,  peculiar  to  Himself,-— 
which  entirely  distinguishes  the  Creator  from  His  creatures: — a  power 
which  is  infinite,  and  which  extends  to  all  the  faculties  and  acts  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  to  outward  circumstances.  And  this 
power  of  God  over  the  intellectual,  and  especially  over  the  moral  acts 
•of  men,  and  over  every  thing  which  goes  to  constitute  their  character, 
is,  in  its  operations,  subject  to  no  restrictions,  except  from  the  dictates 
of  His  holy  will ;  and  it  is  directed  and  regulated  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively by  His  unerring  wisdom,  ^e  opinion,  by  whomsoever  ad- 
Tanoed,  that  because  we  can  have  no  direct  access  to  the  hearts  of  our 
i^ow  men,  and  no  influence  over  them,  except  merely  by  presenting 
motives  to  their  view,  therefore  God  cannot,  I  consider  to  be  an  error 
of  the  most  daneerous  tendency.  And  although  that  peculiar  effica- 
cious power  which  God  claims  and  exercises  directly  over  the  inmost 
soul  of  every  one  whom  He  converts,  creating  the  heart  anew,  and  in- 
fluencing every  thought  and  affection,  as  His  infinite  wisdom  dictates ; 
although  this  direct  and  perfect  power  over  the  heart,  which  God 
claims  as  one  of  His  prerogatives,  is  at  the  present  day  often,  but  very 
erroneously  called  physical  power ;  still,  it  is  none  the  less  a  reality  for 
being  misnamed,  and  none  the  less  important  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  men. 

'  I  add  one  thought  more.  If  God  is  unable  to  direct  and  control 
moral  agency,  as  he  pleases,  it  plainly  follows,  that  He  is  unable  to 
direct  and  control  those  events  which  depend  upon  it,  or  are  involved 
in  it.  Now  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  general  course  of 
events  in  the  moral  and  civil  world  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
dispositions  and  characters  of  men,  and  result  from  them.  To  assert, 
then,  that  God  cannot  govern  the  dispositions,  and  form  the  characters 
of  men,  according  to  His  \vill,  is  to  assert  that  He  cannot  order  events 
according  to  His  will.  And  it  will  be  easy  for  any  one  to  perceive, 
that  to  assert  this,  is  to  set  aside  the  truth  of  the  Bible.'    pp.  47,  48. 

The  undefined  notion,  that  there  may  be  a  something — an  ab- 
stract necessity — a  conditional  impossibility,  which  controls  the 
Divine  benevolence,  or  limits  its  exercise,  and  which  therefore 
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may  be  loaded  with  all  the  blame  of  moral  and  nataral  evil,  his 
manifestly  seduced  Dr.  Taylor,  as  it  has  seduced  many  otlicTf, 
under  different  forms,  to  entertain  an  opinion  which  is  fiul  of  in- 
consistencies. The  same  impulse  was  anciently  psrent  of  Ma- 
nichsism ;  and  it  has  re-appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Church, 
under  many  names.  Arminian  Free-will  has,  in  modem  tiroes, 
been  exhibited  as  the  dire  mistress  of  the  moral  world,  of  which 
the  Divine  Power  itself*  stood  in  awe.  The  American  Professor 
denominates  the  same  lawless  authority  by  a  periphrasis  which 
conceals  from  himself  the  true  purix)rt  of  his  own  doctrine.    This 

*  Nature  of  things  \  which  was  at  first  the  mother  of  sin,  and  is  in 
each  particular  instance  the  reason  of  sin,  can  in  no  direction 
be  brought  out  to  view,  so  that  we  might  know  its  form  and  qua- 
lities, or  seat  It  appears,  however,  sometimes  to  be  the  in- 
evitable condition  of  the  continued  holiness  of  any  moral  agents, 
that  the  defection  of  others,  and  its  fatal  consequences,  should  be 
witnessed. — '  How  can  it  be  shewn  from  facts,  that  God  could 

*  secure  any  of  His  moral  creatures  in  holiness,  without  this  in- 

*  fluence  ?  Or  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  allege  instances  of  the  p^^ 

*  vention  of  sin  under  this  influence,  to  prove  that  God  coold 

*  prevent  it  without  this  influence  ?  ^  This  is,  indeed,  a  bold  as- 
sumption, — that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  virtue  in  the 
world,  if  there  were  no  specta^e  of  punishment !  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  soundness,  its  Author,  assuredly,  is  not  the 
person  who  should  be  heard  to  inculpate  his  brethren  on  the 
ground  of  their  ^  assuming  to  know  much  more  than  man  can  know.' 
Dr.  W.  alleges,  in  contradiction  of  such  a  presumption,  the  fact^ 
implied  or  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  sin  was  an  event  sub- 
sequent to  a  primeval  state  of  absolute  purity  and  loyalty  in  the 
heavenly  world.  If  this  theory  be  wortn  any  thing,  it  implies, 
that  sin  and  its  punishment  must  have  been  at  hand,  ready  to 
meet  the  view  of  the  first  created  intelligences,  at  the  very  first 
moment  of  their  awaking  to  the  consciousness  of  moral  life ;— or, 
in  other  words,  that  sinners  must  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
the  same  moment  that  gave  birth  to  those  who  were  to  be  pre^ 
served  in  holiness ! 

In  support  of  his  hypothesis.  Dr.  Taylor  is  driven  upon  the 
old  sophism, — that  the  effective  influence  of  conservatory  grace 
upon  the  mind,  impairs  or  destroys  moral  agency.  On  this  WNOt, 
the  conclusive  reasonings  of  Edwards  might,  one  would  think, 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  slender  an  illusioD. 
A  distorted  notion,  altogether,  of  spiritual  influence, — a  notion 
that  is  parent  of  enthusiasm,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  error. 
That  Divine  Influence  which  is  the  cause  of  virtue,  whenever 
virtue  exists,  may  as  well  be  deemed  incompatible  with  moral 
agency,  as  the  constant  efflux  of  creative  energy,  in  the  physicil 
world,  is  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
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ciple  in  tnan  and  animals.  In  and  by  the  Creator,  all  things 
^  live,  and  HMwe,  and  have  their  being.^  But  are  they  therefore 
not  free  ?  Or  is  moral  life  shackled  by  its  subjection  to  an  in* 
fluence  equally  efficacious  and  indispensable  ?  Dr.  W.  follows  hid 
Opponent  very  closely,  in  his  endeavour  to  establish  the  strange 
belief,  that  the  prevention  of  any  sin  that  has  not  been  prevented, 
0r  the  conversion  of  any  sinner  who  has  not  been  converted^ 
must  be  supposed  to  have  involved  certain  ^  fatal  or  highly  dan- 
*  gerous  cohsequences^  to  the  entire  moral  system.  Nothing  can 
be  moire  gratuitous  than  such  an  assumption ;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  need  other  refutation  than  a  simple  rejection  of  it.  But  our 
Author  meets  it  with  contradiction,  both  abstract  and  Scriptural. 
On  this  latter  ground,  the  single  text  referred  to  beneath  might 
be  enough. 

'  I  shall  refer  you  to  one  passage  more.  (Mark  x^  27.)  Jesus  had 
represented  the  salvation  of  the  rich  as  exceedingly  difficult.  His  dis* 
ciples^  ereatly  astonished  at  the  representation^  said^  "  Who  then  can 
be  saved  ? "  But  Jesns,  looking  upon  them,  said,  **  With  men  it  is 
impossible ;  but  not  with  6od,  for  with  God  all  things  are  possible." 
He  said  this,  it  will  be  observed,  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of 
sinners,— of  those  whose  salvation  was  most  difficult, — of  those  too 
who  generally  were  not  saved.  Jesus  declared,  as  you  will  observe, 
that  it  was  possible  for  God  to  save,  or  that  he  could  save,  even  rich 
sinners,  (though  but  few  of  them  were  actually  saved,)  and  that  he 
could  save  them,  because  he  was  omnipotent ;  or,  as  Christ  expressed 
it,  **  because  all  things  were  possible  with  him."  Being  omnipotent^ 
he  was  ahle  to  save  those  referred  to,  whether  they  were  saved  or 
not/ — p.  62. 

The  injunction  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  men,  as  Dr.  W» 
insists,  nilly  carries  with  it  the  supposition,  that  the  Divine 
Power  might  efiect  it ;  as  also  does  the  style  of  Scripture,  which 
represents  the  conversion  of  sinners  ^  as  depending  upon  the  wiU^ 
^  counsel^  or  pleasure  of  God,  but  never  on  the  condition  of  his 
'  having  sufficient  power  to  convert  them.''  But  if  God  possesses 
and  claims  for  himself  the  power  to  change  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  yet  exercises  that  power  only  to  a  limited  extent,  or  accord* 
ing  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  then  it  can  no  longer  be  affirmed, 
that  some  abstract  necessity,  or  impediment,  foreign  to  the  Di- 
vine purposes,  sets  a  bound  to  the  circle  of  efficacious  grace* 
The  unaginary  power  which  is  to  bear  the  blame  of  all  the  sin 
and  impenitence  of  mankind,  has  no  place  in  reason. 

Dr.  Taylor  had  affirmed,  as  mentioned  above,  that  the  ex- 
iatence  and  punishment  of  sin  appear  to  be  the  necessary  means 
of  preserving  the  loyalty  of  other  moral  agents.  That  is  to  say, 
the  welfare  of  the  intelligent  imiverse,  as  a  whole,  demands 
the  presence  of  those  motives  which  arise  from  the  spectacle  of 
defection  and  retribution.     Who  then  would  expect  to  find  him, 
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and  in  the  same  page  with  this  afiinnation,  rejecting  witb 
vehemence  what  he  terms  the  common  orthodox  assumption^ — 
^  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good;^ — for 
this  very  assumption  (whether  in  itself  true  or  fiuse)  is  the 
ground  of  his  own  statement !  Palpable  inconsistencies  belong, 
of  necessity^  to  a  course  of  reasoning  such  as  this  Professor  pur- 
sues. He  cannot  allow  sin  to  have  been  permitted  for  the  sake 
of  a  higher  good  ;  because  his  hjrpothesis  declares,  that  it  arote 
inevitably  from  ^  the  nature  of  thinfj^,^  and  that  the  necessity 
which  is  its  only  cause,  is  altogether  mdependent  of  the  Divine 
conduct  and  purposes.  But  then,  when  lie  approaches  the  same 
object  from  another  side,  and  sees  that  the  spectacle  of  sin  and 
punishment  is  actually  employed  in  the  moral  system  as  a  con- 
servative means  of  virtue,  ne  cannot  neglect  to  avail  himself  of 
this  reason  for  its  existence ;  and  in  hastily  taking  advantage  of 
it,  quite  forgets  his  recent  denial  of  the  assumption,  that  sin  is 
the  necessary  means  of  the  highest  good  I  One  might  wonder  at 
such  an  oversight,  if  similar  instances  did  not  abound  in  the  field 
of  theological  speculation. 

'  Thus/  says  Dr.  W.^  '  your  reasoning  in  the  one  instance,  is  reaDj 
a  confutation  of  your  reasoning  in  the  other ;  and  if  it  were  only  from 
another  writer,  I  should  say,  a  direct  and  studied  confutation  of  it. 
You  iirst  maintain  that  sin  is  not  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good ;  and  then  you  maintain  that  the  holiness  of  intelligent  bongs, 
which  you  certainly  regard  as  involved  in  the  greatest  good,  could 
not,  in  any  instance,  no,  not  even  by  the  power  of  God,  be  preserved 
without  the  existence  and  punishment  of  sin.  There,  sin  is  not  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  here,  sin,  by  its  existence  and 
punishment,  is  the  necessary,  indispensable  means  of  that  holiness  of 
God's  creatures  in  which  the  greatest  good  essentially  consists.' — p.  71* 

Few  men  stop  short  on  a  perilous  course,  until  they  have 
reached  some  actual  mischief  After  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
taking  up  this  assumption,  that  sin  was  the  necessary  means  of 
preserving  the  virtue  of  the  virtuous.  Dr.  Taylor  turns  itmnd 
upon  his  brethren,  and  in  a  strain,  as  we  should  think  from  the 
specimens  before  us,  of  very  crude  and  ill-considered  argument 
from  consequences^  endeavours  to  shew  that,  on  any  hypothesn 
but  his  own,  there  can  be  no  sincerity  in  the  Divine  pronibttioos, 
and  no  equity  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  This  is  an  old  sophism, 
so  often  exposed,  that  a  respectable  and  well  informed  writer 
might  have  known  better  than  to  take  it  up  anew. 

'  It  is  obviously  your  opinion,'  says  Dr.  Wood  to  his  Opponent, '  and 
one  in  which  all  orthodox  Christians  will  readily  unite  with  yon,  that  the 
^ohibition  and  punishment  of  sin  is  (are)  necessary  to  give  it  a  aalatary 
influence  in  the  moral  world.  Sin,  in  its  own  nature^  is  evil,  and  as 
such,  must  be  prohibited  by  the  Divine  law ;  and,  if  committed,  most 
be  punished.     Its  being  prohibited  by  law,  and  punished  aecoidii^  ts 
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law^  18  all  that  gives  it  a  salutary  influence^  or  makes  it  the  occasion 
of  good.  Unlike  holiness,  which,  in  its  own  proper  nature,  is  good 
and  of  salutary  tendency,  sin  in  itself  is  evil,  and  directly  tends  to 
evil,  and  becomes  the  means  or  occasion  of  good  only  indirectly ,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated ;  that  is,  its  being  forbidden  and 
punished.  To  this  view,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  fully  assent.  Now 
God's  latv  respects  sin  as  it  is  in  itself,  or  in  its  own  nature  and  ten^ 
deficy.  He  forbids  it  because  it  is  a  wrong  and  hurtful  thing  in  a 
morad  agent.  As  sin  is  in  truth  totally  wrong,  hateful,  and  pernicious, 
God  would  not  treat  it  according  to  truth,  he  would  not  treat  it  ac- 
CMnrding  to  his  own  feelings  respecting  it,  he  would  not  treat  it  sin^ 
ctrely,  if  he  did  not  forbid  it  by  his  law,  or  if  he  did  not  punish  it 
when  committed.  It  must  be  evident  then,  that  whenever  we  repre- 
sent sin  as  on  the  whole  for  the  best,  or,  according  to  your  manner  of 
speaking,  as  having  an  influence  by  which  moral  beings  are  preserved 
in  a  state  of  holiness,  we  represent  it  not  as  it  is  taken  by  itself]  but 
as  treated  in  the  Divine  government,  as  forbidden,  frowned  upon, 
punished.  When  let  alone,  or  left  to  itself,  its  whole  influence  and 
tendency  is  directly  and  violently  opposed  to  the  good  of  the  universe, 
or  to  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  moral  beings ;  and  it  is  only  when 
condemned  by  Good's  holy  law,  and  controlled  and  punished  by  his 
Almightv  Providence,  that  any  good  can  come  out  of  this  essential  and 
destructive  evil.  It  is  God*s  righteous  government  respecting  sin, 
which  counteracts  its  natural  tendency,  and  prevents  the  pernicious 
effects  which  it  would  of  itself  produce.' — pp.  l9,  80. 

Nothing  can  be  much  more  crude,  inconsequential,  we  might 
say  childish,  than  the  inference,  that  if  sin  in  any  way  produces 
good,  it  ought  to  be  enjoined,  and,  when  perpetrated,  rewarded. 
Yety  thus  reasons  Dr.  Taylor  !  and  he  scruples  not  to  pursue  the 
futile  objections  of  the  most  shallow  or  the  most  profane  minds, 
as  if  they  were  conclusive  against  the  principle  he  opposes.  And 
yet,  this  very  same  principle  he  himself  builds  upon,  when  it 
serves  his  turn. 

Speaking  of  the  doctrine  he  opposes.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  that, 
according  to  it,  the  transgressor  ^  knows  that  all  sm  will  prove  to 
^  be  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good :  how  then  does  it 
*'  appear  that,  with  this  knowledge,  he  is  not  benevolent  in  per- 
^  forming  the  deed  f* 

'  To  so  strange  a  question  as  this,'  replies  Dr.  Woods,  '  I  hardly 
know  how  to  frame  a  serious  answer.  The  deed  in  question  is,  by 
supposition,  a  sinful  one ;  performed,  as  you  concede,  with  a  selfish  and 
sinnd  intention ;  and  yet  you  ask,  "  How  it  appears  that  the  subject  is 
not  truly  benevolent  in  performing  it  ?"  Which  is  equivalent  to  ask- 
ing, how  it  appears  that  a  man  is  not  benevolent  in  performing  a  deed 
of  malevolence.  And  this  is  nowise  different  from  asking,  how  it  ap- 
pears that  love  is  not  hatred,  that  holiness  is  not  sin ;  or  that  any  one 
thing  is  not  its  opposite. — The  action,  I  repeat  it,  is  by  supposition 
selfish  and  sinful,  receiving  its  name  from  the  intention  with  which  it 
h  performed.     Now  what  is  the  reason  which  leads  you  to  change  the 

A  a2 
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denomination  of  the  action,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  beneipoleiit?  Is  die 
nature  of  the  action,  or  any  one  of  its  attributes  changed  ?  No.  It 
the  intention  with  which  it  was  performed  different?  Na  What 
reason  do  you  assign  for  applying  to  a  sinful  deed,  performed  with  s 
sinful  intention,  so  unususil  an  epithet  as  benevolemi  ?  Why,  "  the 
subject  is  apprised  of  the  utility  of  the  deed ;"  and  this  drcnmstaiMe 
makes  the  aifference.  A  srlfish  deed,  then,  if  only  performed  with 
the  knowledge  of  its  utility,  may  properly  be  denominated  bknkto- 
LBNT ! — A  singular  method  of  denominating  moral  actions,  accord* 
ing  to  which  they  would  be  called  good  or  bad,  bencTolent  or  self- 
ish, not  from  the  intention  with  which  they  are  performed,  bat  fran 
the  knowledge  which  the  agent  has  of  their  results  1  This  knoww 
ledge  of  the  useful  results  of  a  sinful  action  seems,  in  your  view, 
to  mfuse  into  it  a  certain  quality  whidi  counteracts  the  quality  io* 
fused  by  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  makes  a  benevolent  deed  of  s 
selfish  one.  Yea,  this  knowledge  of  the  results  of  a  sinful  action,  sp 
pears,  in  your  dew,  to  nossess  such  wonderful  virtue,  that  it  tnms- 
mutes  the  intention  iiself  with  which  the  action  is  perfbrmed,  from  eril 
to  good ;  for  you  very  soberly  inquire,  how  it  appears,  that  in  this 
action,  (this  sinful  action,)  tne  agent  "  did  not  really  intend  good  ?** 
Why,  methinks  it  appears  from  the  fact,  that  he  realfy  intended  eviV 

p.  91. 

In  his  eighth  and  last  letter,  Dr.  Woods  comparea  the  hypo- 
thesis of  his  Opponent  with  the  common  belief  oif  Christians,  as 
to  the  practical  tendency  of  each;  and,  we  think,  he  fairly 
proves^,  that,  so  far  as  abstruse  dogmas  do  at  all  exert  any  in- 
fluence over  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  men,  it  is  far  better 
to  leave  the  subject  of  moral  and  natural  evil,  where  the  pious 
mind  leaves  it,  involved  in  inscrutable  myeteryj  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  of  God,  than,  with  the  hope  of  disposing  of  it  mors 
satisfactorily,  to  create,  as  Dr.  Taylor  has  done,  an  Imaginaiy 
Power,  mistress  even  of  the  Divine  government,  and  which  is  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  all  sin.  A  course  this,  which,  if  all  expe- 
rience is  to  be  taken  as  our  guide,  does  but  fbr  a  moment,  and  ia 
appearance^  brin^  relief  to  difficulties ;  while  it  never  fails  to 
involve  the  mind  m  endless  inconsistencies,  and  to  lead  it  astray 
firom  piety. 

The  soundness  of  Dr.  Woods'^s  argument,  so  far  as  it  ig  op^ 
posed  to  the  tlieory  of  Dr.  Taylor y  is  not  the  only  merit  which 
these  Letters  possess.  They  afford  an  excellent  example  of  the 
close  and  pressing  pursuit  of  an  antagonist,  without  (ias  we  cm 
perceive)  the  slightest  improper  feeling.  There  is  no  vaimtiDg, 
no  contempt ;  there  are  no  anathemas,  and  no  imputations ;  hot 
many  serious  and  seasonable  cautions,  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  sound  piety,  addressed  to  one  who,  as  it  seems,  although  a 
teacher,  has  much  to  learn  of  that  wisdom  which  should  bdong 
to  men  in  responsible  stations.  We  thus  speak  of  the  respective 
merits  of  the  two  professors,  without  at  all  taking  our  ground 
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lenonally  bb  the  followers  of  Calvin,  or  of  Edwards,  or  of  Dwijzht. 
rhat  were  quite  another  matter.  The  case  is  simply  that  of  an 
Q-ooncerted,  ill-conducted  attempt,  on  the  one  side,  to  conciliate 
cepticism  and  irreligion ;  and  on  the  other,  of  a  temperate  and 
onvincing  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  endeavour, 
natiwces  of  this  sort  are  not  without  their  lesson^  and  should 
specially  be  heeded  by  young  theologians. 

We  have  in  this  article  spoken  of  Dr.  Taylor  solely  as  occu« 
^yinj^  an  ill-chosen  position  on  the  ground  of  abstruse  theology. 
ustice,  however,  demands  that  he  should  have  assigned  to  him  a 
lerit  he  may  fairly  claim,  when  he  speaks  the  language  of  com- 
ion  sense,  on  the  lower  ground  of  practical  princijnes,  in  relation 
0  the  old  methods  of  preaching  tne  Gospel.  On  this  ground, 
lanifestly,  there  is  much  (who  shall  dare  to  say  how  much  ?)  to 
e  remedied.  On  this  ground,  great  practical  errors  have  become 
enerable,  in  the  eyes  of  religious  folk,  by  usage  and  patronage. 
[Tie  New  Haven  Tutor  feels  this  strongly; — attempts  a  remedy; 
^mistakes  (as  we  humbly  think)  the  precise  nature,  or  seat  of 
be  disease,  and  does,  therefore,  as  much  harm  as  good ;  or  more. 
Ve  roust  take  the  occasion  to  say,  and  we  would  raise  our  voice 
igh  enough  to  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic,  that  we  shall  cheer 
[le  American  divines,  if  we  see  them,  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with 
Christian  temper  and  humility,  earnestly  plying  their  forces  upon 
tie  great  practical  question  of  the  primitive  mode  of  calling  men  to 
Bpentance.  It  would  do  no  good  to  agitate  such  a  controversy 
itl  now  in  England.  We  are  in  no  condition  to  handle  any 
imye  matter  to  great  advantaf^e.  But  if  the  Americans  can* 
ot,  and  do  not,  follow  truth  with  freedom,  and  modesty,  and  to 
>me  efficient  purpose, — shame  upon  them  !  If  they  would  but 
ik  us,  we  (that  is,  we  Eclectic  Reviewers)  would  propose  to 
lem  a  string  of  inquiries,  for  their  immediate  consideration,  not 
ae  of  which  should  be  trivial,  and  not  one  of  which  can  we  hope 
satisfiMTtorily  disposed  of  among  ourselves. 


jrt.  III.  Reflections  on  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the 
Ancient  Nations  of  Africa.  By  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  Kniffht  of  the 
North  Star  and  Guelphic  Order^  &c  &c.  Translatea  from  the 
German.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  xlvi.  528 ;  xvi.  428.  Price  1/.  10s. 
Oxford,  1832. 

pHOFESSOR  Heeren's  "  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of 

Ancient  Greece  *",  received  the  tribute  of  our  cordial  praise 

I  a  former  volume*;  and  we  then  expressed  a  hope,  which  we 

!e  gratified  at  having  so  far  ftilfiUed,  that  his  entire  works  might 

*  Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  VeL  V.  p.  443. 
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be  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  It  is  in  vain  to  loot 
for  works  of  such  laborious  and  profound  research  from  the  scho- 
lars of  our  own  country  in  the  present  day ;  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful,  therefore,  for  the  privilege  of  importing  the  growth  of 
Germany.  Heeren  is  not  merely  erudite ;  he  is  also  an  eloauat 
writer.  He  is  original,  without  beinff  fimcifiil ;  enthusiastic 
without  being  visionary;  vivacious  without  flippancy;  leaned 
without  beiiig  obscure  or  dull.  Of  the  present  TranslaUon,  it  U 
satisfactory  to  know,  that  its  correctness  nas  received  the  sanctios 
and  commendation  of  the  learned  Author  himself. 

*  At  the  request  of  the  Publisher  of  these  volumes.  Professor  Heeren 
kindly  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  reading  over  the  sheets  before 
publication ;  a  task  to  which  his  knowledge  of  the  English  languge 
rendered  him  competent,  and  which  the  numerous  oorrections  he  his 
made,  shew  him  to  have  executed  with  much  care  and  attention.  Sooo 
after  the  first  thirteen  sheets  had  been  transmitted  to  him,  the  learned 
Author  writes :  *^  I  have  read  them  with  attention,  and  attest  thst 
they  are  made  with  a  due  knowledge  of  the  two  languages,  and  with 
all  the  accuracy  which  I  could  desire.  I  should  be  well  content  if  tbe 
continuation  should  be  executed  with  the  same  diligence,  and  if  tbe 
whole  of  my  works  should  be  presented  in  this  form  to  the  Englisli 
public." ' 

After  so  high  a  sanction,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to 
bear  our  testimony  to  the  great  and  successful  pains  which  have 
evidently  been  bestowed  upon  the  work  by  the  Translator ;  who 
speaks  of  his  own  qualifications  in  the  most  modest  terms,  and 
claims  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  *  executed  his  tad 

*  with  fidelity,  and  thereby  contributed  his  feeble  efforts  for  tbe 

*  advancement  of  knowledge/ 

The  Contents  of  these  volumes  comprise :  1.  A  General  Intro- 
duction to  the  Author'^s  Reflections  upon  the  Nations  of  Anti- 
quity, taken  from  the  beginning  of  his  volume  on  the  Persiaaii 
2.  A  General  Introduction  to  this  portion  of  the  work,  telabng 
to  the  ancient  Nations  of  Africa.  3.  History  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, in  eight  chapters.  4.  History  of  the  Ethiopians,  in  three 
chapters.  5.  History  of  the  Egyptians,  in  five  chapters.  & 
Appendix  of  ancient  documents,  in  Vol.  I.  7*  Appendix  to 
Vol.  II. 

The  first  General  Introduction  affords  a  very  concise  bat  lu- 
minous and  philosophical  view  of  the  origin  of  gpovemment, 
commerce,  and  civilization.  The  first  bond  of  community  exist- 
ing among  men  was,  beyond  all  question,  Professor  Heeren  re- 
marks, the  natural  one  of  domestic  ties ;  out  of  which  grew  what 
has  been  denominated  the  patriarchal  state.  This  bond  of  con* 
sanguinity  is  always  found  much  more  extensive  and  powerful 
among  savage  tribes,  than  among  civilized  nations. 

*  The  difierent  members  of  the  family  do  not^  as  with  usj  devote 
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themselves,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a  certain  age,  to  various  oo-* 
cnpations  in  the  world  without,  and  thus  separate  from  the  parent 
stock.  All  pursue  the  same  occupation,  whether  it  be  hunting  or  the 
tending  of  cattle.  Consequently,  the  families  remain  united:  they 
ffradnuly  form  tribes,  and  the  tribes,  nations*  The  distinction  of  tribes 
18  universally  prevalent,  and  no  less  influential  among  the  savages  of 
North  America  or  Australasia,  than  among  the  half-savage  inhabitants 
of  Central  Asia,  or  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  members 
of  the  same  tribe  settle  or  migrate  together :  and  although  the  first 
formation  of  such  societies  was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  a  law  of 
nature,  yet,  their  common  interest  must  have  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened the  bond  of  union,  as  providing  for  their  mutual  defence  ana  se-* 
curity  during  their  continual  petty  wars.  It  is  always  the  case,  that 
tribes  of  this  sort  are  subjected  to  a  despotic  authority  possessed  by 
the  head  of  their  race ;  who  owes  his  power  to  the  patriarchal  privi- 
l^es  of  his  birth,  and  consequently  is  sometimes  tempted  to  indulge 
it,  till  it  becomes  an  oppressive  tyranny :  at  the  same  time  that  the 
dependents  of  other  chiefis  are  no  wise  sufferers  in  their  personal  free- 
oom/    p.  ix. 

The  origin  of  civil  govemmenty  however,  properly  so  called,  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  concentration  of  a  fixed  and  various  popida- 
tion  in  cities,  where  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the  distinct 
tions  of  clan  and  tribe,  would  soon  lose  their  influence,  and  the 
necessity  for  council  and  concert  would  originate  some  rude  poli- 
tical constitution.  Law  would,  of  necessity,  take  the  place  of 
hereditary  rights  and  traditional  usages,  not  only  because  tradi- 
tion could  not  supply  rules  for  the  new  circumstances  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  it  would  no  longer  be  enforced  by  the  same 
powerful  sanction,  the  tenacious  attachment  of  the  tribe  to  its 
distinguishing  customs ;  but  because  Law  would  be  required  to ' 
arbitrate  between  differing  usages  and  conflicting  traditions,  and 
to  subordinate  them  to  its  own  authority.  Every  city  was,  of 
necessity,  a  republic ;  and  the  free  states  of  antiquity  were  no- 
thing more  than  cities  surrounded  with  their  peculiar  districts. 
Without  renouncing,  however,  their  original  character,  such  re- 
publics were  oflen  enabled  in  various  ways  to  extend  the  limits  of 
their  power  and  territory,  and  even  to  become  the  mistresses  of 
empires ;  as,  for  instance,  Rome  and  Carthage. 

'  When  several  communities  belonging  to  the  same  nation  were 
situated  near  each  other,  they  naturally  formed  a  mutual  alliance^ 
especially  when  the  pressure  of  enemies  from  without,  drove  them  to 
combine  their  means  of  resistance.  In  such  cases,  it  was  natural  that 
the  most  considerable  state  or  city  should  place  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  confederation,  and  assume  a  precedence  which  almost  necessarily 
d^enerated  into  a  species  of  domination ;  of  which  we  see  examples 
in  the  conduct  of  Rome  towards  the  Latin  states ;  of  Tyre,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Phoenician ;  of  Thebes,  with  respect  to  those  of  Bceotia> 
&C.     Nevertheless,  the  inferior  cities  would  still  continue  to  lay  claim 
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to  a  certain  independence.  In  questiona  affecting  the  whole  ooofMe- 
lacy,  such  as  tliose  »£  \yesLce  and  war,  the  superior  State  might  smne- 
times  carry  its  claims  uf  precedence  to  tue  extent  of  an  abaoloie 
supremacy ;  but>  so  Ions  as  her  general  authority  remained  unqoa- 
tione<l>  she  did  not  much  concern  herself  witli  the  internal  politr  ^ 
the  inferior  states^  or  with  matters  which  only  affected  them  iiicbri- 
dually.  Such  a  precedence  enjoyed  by  the  principal  State,  will  radihr 
explain,  how  cities,  insignificant  in  themselves,  were  able  to  atteinpC 
and  acliieve  conquests,  aided  in  many  cases  bv  a  combination  of  n* 
vourable  circumstances,  with  men  of  talent  and  spirit  at  the  head  if 
affairs,  and  enjoying  the  resources  which  their  navigaticm,  oommenr, 
and  mines  supplied.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  xiii,  xiT. 

I)ut,  l>esides  this  class  of  States,  history  presents  us  with  an- 
other class,  tot^ly  diflcrent  in  all  the  circumstances  of  their  crea- 
tion and  constitution,  in  the  great  monarchiea  of  antiquity. 
These  were  of  two  descriptions;  those  which  grew  out  of  the 
ancient  hereditary  law  of  patriarchal  authority,  and  consisted  in 
the  ascendancy  of  a  particular  family  over  a  single  tribe  or  i)eoplei 
in  which  manner,  in  Epiriis,  Macedonia,  and  other  countries,  the 
family  of  their  native  princes  maintained  itself  on  the  throne; 
and,  those  which  originated  in  the  invasion  of  ]n^atory  hordes 
of  ])astoral  and  equestrian  nations,  by  habit  warriors,  allured  irom 
their  barren  country  by  the  prospect  of  booty,  or  compelled  to 
emigrate  to  more  ^rtile  regions,  which  they  overran,  pillaged, 
and  su1)dued.  An  absolute  monarchy,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  is  the  only  government  that  could  be  founded  on 
the  right  of  conquest,  or  by  which  the  authority  of  the  conqoeror 
could  he  maintained.  Such  great  monarchies,  however,  aie  the 
meteors  of  history :  they  were  generally  as  rapid  in  their  decline 
and  fall  as  in  their  rise.  The  greatest  conquerors  of  ancient,  as 
of  modem  times,  Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Sultan  Mahmond 
of  Gliizni,  Timour,  Nadir,  Nai)oleon,  had  no  successors  to  their 
vast  dominion.  Nothing  is  ])ermanent  that  does  not  assume  the 
character  of  institutions;  and  no  institutions  have  been  permanent, 
that  have  not  been  in  some  way  connected  with  religious  sanc- 
tions.    The  following  remarks  are  well  deserving  of  attention. 

'  When  Avc  reflect,  that  all  civil  societies  which  deserve  the  name, 
arc  associations  of  freemen ;  tlmt  it  ^^'os  not  possible  that  any  thing 
like  piilitical  wisdom  or  sound  philosophy  should  have  regulated  their 
first  formation ;  that  the  very  desire  of  security  and  mutual  defence 
which  contributed  to  their  creation,  Avas  not  likely  to  be  at  all  times 
equally  urgent,  and  might  sometimes  be  forgotten ; — when  all  Umk 
considerations  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  inquiaitiTe  histo> 
rian,  he  feels  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race»  such  communities 
could  not  have  been  held  together,  except  b]^  a  more  durable  aad 
powerful  bond  than  all  of  these, — that  of  Religion*  There  is  no  oon- 
dusion  which  political  history  supplies,  more  remarkable  than  this: 
that  the  further  we  advance  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  the  greater 
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.becomes  the  influence  of  religion  in  state  affairs.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion,   I  use  the  term  religion,  to  express  the  barbarous  reverence 

•  which  uncivilized  nations  have  always  paid,  by  certain  rites  and  cus- 
toms^ to  imaginary  deities;  under  whatever  form  they  may  have  been 

represented  or  conceived  to  exist To  convert  such  a  religion  into 

a  bond  of  political  union,  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  possess,  in 
each  nation  or  tribe,  a  national  character,  as  is  generally  the  case; 
since,  as  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  every  nation  is  easily 
led  to  adopt  certain  gods  as  its  peculiar  and  tutelary  deities.  Such  an 
idea,— of  a  tutelary  deity  the  common  protector  of  the  whole  nation, 
— is  obviously  an  invisible  bond  of  interest  and  alliance.  From  being 
an  invisible  bond  of  union,  it  is  calculated  to  become  a  visible  one  also, 
and  in  this  respect  is  especially  influential.  As  soon  as  the  worship  of 
their  deities  became  connected  with  some  particular  spot,  and  took 
place  in  some  national  temple  or  sanctuary,  with  public  festivals  at 
which  all  the  nation,  and  only  that  nation,  assisted, — so  soon  was  there 
established  among  them  a  principle  of  unity,  independent  of  external 
circumstances,  and  allied  to  the  innermost  feelings  of  man.  ....  In 
this  manner,  the  temple  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  became  tlie  centre  of 
the  Phoenician  League ;  that  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  of  the  Latin  Confe- 
deracy ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  Grecian  States,  discordant  in  their 
forms  of  government,  and  disunited  by  frequent  wars,  yet,  felt  them- 
selves to  be  members  of  one  community,  when  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  xv — xviii. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Kaaha  of  Mecca  has  been  the  centre 
of  the  Moslem  States  ;  and  to  nothing  but  the  bond  of  religion, 
does  the  temporal  power  of  the  Head  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
owe  its  conservation,  ^hojirmmin  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  is  not 
merely  a  command,  but  a  spell :  it  is  not  only  an  imperial  order, 
but  a  hull  ecclesiastical.  The  temple  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  has 
been  the  Kaaba  of  the  Romish  world.  But  the  false  religions 
liave,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  been  the  deformed  copies  of  the 
true.  The  nationality  of  the  Jews  was  essentially  maintained  by 
their  temple,  the  bond  of  their  political  union,  the  centre  of  their 
religious  polity,  the  true  metropolis  of  the  world.  But  if  a  na- 
tional religion  is  a  bond  of  internal  union,  it  is  also  liable  to  be- 
come a  source  of  international  hostility  and  hatred.  The  na- 
tionality which  was  thus  fostered,  displayed  itself  in  a  more  in- 
tense hatred  of  other  nations,  the  worshippers  of  other  gods.  In 
such  cases,  a  difTcrence  of  religion  inflamed,  but  did  not  originate 
the  mutual  jealousy  and  hostility  ;  and  what  have  been  called  re- 
ligious wars,  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  might  be 
shewn  to  have  sprung  from  national  hatred.  Thus,  the  worship- 
pers of  the  Crocodile  and  those  of  the  Serpent,  who  might  have 
agreed  together  in  the  same  city,  became  inveterate  enemies,  when 
Ombos  and  Tentyra  were  peopled  by  rival  and  probably  jealous 
communities.  In  many  instances,  the  gods  were  hated  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  worshipped  them,  rather  than  the  worshipp»ers 
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for  the  sake  of  the  gods.  This  was  probably  tbe  case  with  r^ard 
to  the  great  religious  war  between  the  Brahminical  and  tbe 
Buddhic  tribes  of  India,  which  issued  in  the  extermination  or 
expulsion  of  the  latter :  it  was  a  war  of  dans  or  of  nations,  and 
religion  was  but  one  element  of  the  nationality  which  fostered  it. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  bitter  animosity  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin,  which  has  subsisted  for  centuries,  cannot  with  any 
reasonableness  be  ascribed  to  the  trivial  differences  in  their  ritet 
and  polity.     It  is  the  result  of  national  antipathy. 

Tiius,  all  false  religions  must  at  once  be  a  source  of  intemil 
unity,  and  an  occasion  of  foreign  war  and  discord  ;  and,  exceptiDg 
the  Jewish,  all  national  religions  must  be  false.  The  truth  of 
Christianity  is  staked  upon  its  uniTersality ;  and  it  aims  at  nothing 
short  of  at  once  destroying  and  superseding  that  nationality  which 
isolates  while  it  unites,  and  corrupts  society,  while  amalgamating 
it.  When  we  say  that  all  national  religions  must  be  false,  we 
mean,  of  course,  all  religions  which  professedly  consist  in  ritei 
and  worship  peculiar  to  a  particular  nation,  and  tending  to  infuse 
into  it  a  spirit  of  nationality ;  which  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the 
Christian  religion  except  as  paganized  by  Komisn  comiptioni. 
That  which  was  designed,  and  is  destined,  to  be  the  religion  of  all 
nations,  can  alone  be  a  bond  of  international  amity  and  univenal 
peace. 

But  to  return  to  our  Author.  It  is  true,  he  remarks,  that  re- 
ligion (that  is,  as  already  defined,  the  barbarous  reverence  paid 
by  uncivilized  nations  to  imaginary  deities)  can  afford  no  such 
bond  of  union  to  a  variety  of  nations  of  different  origin  and  ro- 
riou^  creeds, 

'  In  as  fsLT,  indeed^  as  the  religion  of  the  conquering  nation  soper- 
scded  those  of  the  conquered^  it  exercised  of  course  a  consideraw 
but  not  a  universal  influence  ;  but  its  principal  efficacy,  in  such  cases. 
consisted  in  its  introducing  legislation,  which  opposed,  as  it  were,  some 
bounds  to  the  overwhelming  violence  of  military  despots,  and  limited 
what  it  could  not  control.  Legislation,  to  be  effectual,  and  to  insoic 
respect,  demands  the  sanction  of  a  hieher  authority*  Among  natioos 
which  have  already  attained  a  certain  degree  of  intcUectoal  ciutivatioo 
and  political  constitution,  the  laws,  it  is  true,  will  of  themselves  com* 
mand  respect,  because  men  have  had  time  to  be  convinced  that  obedi* 
euce  is  a  duty;  but  such  sentiments  were  not  to  be  looked  for  among 
rude  and  uneducated  tribes,  who  were  not  disposed  to  venerate  tlw 
laws,  except  so  far  as  they  were  sanctioned  by  religion.  For  this 
reason,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity,  civil  institutions,  not  less 
than  those  whicli  were  of  a  character  strictly  reh'gious,  bore  the  im- 
press of  Religion  ;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  we  see  an  example  of 
it  in  the  case  of  all  those  nations  Avhich  own  the  authority  of  the 
Koran.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also,  the  enactments  of  Ly- 
curgns  and  Numa  were  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion.    Such  a  state  of  things  naturally  caused  the  establistmient  of  a 
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sacerdotal  race^  as  a  distinct  order^  or  even  caste,  (the  customs  of  tbe 
£ast  differing  in  this  respect  from  those  of  Greece  and  Romc^)  which 
necessarily  attained  the  highest  influence  in  political  questions ;  an  in- 
fluence which,  although  occasionally  abused,  was  not  without  its  good 
effects  in  limiting  the  omnipotence  of  the  monarch.  Religion  also 
prescribed,  certain  ceremonies  which  all  were  equally  bound  to  observe ; 
and  the  duty  of  observing  them,  and  the  forms  they  imposed,  placed 
some  salutary  limits  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  xviii,  xix. 

*  Ainsi  lea  erreurs  m^mes  ont  leur  utilitS  quelquefois  ;  mala 
'  c'^est  ordinairement  pour  remedier  a  d'autres  erreurs ;  et  la 
^  verife  vaut  mwu^v  absolumeyif*.  This  profound  remark  of 
Leibnitz  admits  of  extensive  application  ;  and  it  holds  good,  in 

E articular,  of  those  practical  errors  and  fallacies  which  have  im« 
odied  themselves  in  the  institutions  of  society.  Errors  in  re- 
ligion and  government  have  sometimes  proved  useful  as  counter- 
poisons  to  the  diseases  of  society, — as  temporary  remedies  for 
greater  evils, — when  tru.^h  was  not  to  be  had.  Thus,  a  heathen 
priesthood  may  have  operated  as  a  check  upon  a  heathen  despot ; 
and  a  false  religion  may  have  originated  a  beneficial  legislation. 
In  the  same  way,  amid  the  prevalence  of  feudal  ignorance  and  fe- 
rocity, the  monasteries  of  Europe  were  the  only  asylum  of  learn- 
ing, the  barriers  of  civilization  ;  and  there  was  a  period  when  the 
liberties  of  Italy  were  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  Church. 
The  struggle  for  ascendancy  between  the  military  and  the  sacer- 
dotal castes,  which,  under  the  various  modifications,  is  seen  agi- 
tating society  at  all  periods  and  in  all  countries,  may  be  regarded 
as  essentially  a  struggle  between  the  principles  of  liberty  and. 
despotism.  So  long  as  the  priesthood  have  been  subject^  they 
have  been  the  protectors  of  those  beneath,  and,  as  the  only  class 
of  free  men  under  a  military  despotism,  the  mediators  between 
the  despot  and  the  vassal.  When  the  military  power  has  been 
fiubject  to  the  hierocrasy,  then,  indeed,  as  in  Egypt  and  in  India, 
the  worst  species  of  despotism  is  the  result ;  that  which  combines 
oppression  with  falsehood,  working  by  means  of  an  atrocious  le- 
gislation and  a  debasing  superstition.  The  worst  abominations 
of  Polytheism  have  been  the  artful  invention  of  a  sovereign  or 
dominant  priesthood.  To  prevent  this  unnatural  and  fatal  com- 
bination, the  Mosaic  law  forbade  the  union  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
r^al  office  in  the  same  tribe :  nor  does  Christianity  less  abso- 
lutely interdict  that  unnatural  combination  of  the  spiritual  and 
flecuLur  functions,  which  has  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
corruption  of  religion.  Thus,  while  we  cannot  read  history  in- 
telligently»  without  perceiving  that  many  things  in  themselves 
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evil,  have,  under  existing  circumstances,  proved  of  limited  and 
temporary  use,  as  the  best  expedients  for  counteracting  greater 
evils ;  we  may  also  see,  that  those  remedial  evils,  if  we  may  so 
term  them,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  swell  into  excess,  so  as  to 
become  in  turn,  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  point  of  ascendancr, 
greater  in  magnitude  and  more  disastrous  in  operation.  It  is 
thus  with  every  false  principle  of  social  union, — ^national  prejudice, 
superstition,  feudalism,  priestcraft ;  although  human  society,  in 
its  corrupt  state,  has  been  chiefly  kept  from  total  dissolution  b}' 
the  altemate  and  reciprocal  operation  of  these  miserable  expe- 
dients. Hut  la  verltt  vaut  mieiLv  al)8olumefit — Truth  exhibits 
*  a  more  excellent  way.** 

As  the  origin  of  all  civil  society  is  to  be  traced  to  the  forma- 
tion of  cities,  so,  the  formation  of  cities  may  in  most  cases  be  as- 
cribed to  the  parent  of  civilization,  commerce.  As  the  commerce 
of  antiquity  was  carried  on  principally  by  land,  the  personal  safety 
of  the  merchant  and  the  interests  of  trade  required  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  caravans,  with  fixed  lines  of  route  and  places  of 
rendezvous.  These  places  of  repose  and  defence,  Professor  Hee- 
rcn suggests,  would  become  entrepots  at  commerce,  and  not  un- 
frcquently  the  sites  of  temples  and  sanctuaries,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  merchant  prosecuted  his  trade,  and  to  whicb 
the  ])ilgrim  resorted.  Superstition  has  seldom  exerted  so  useful 
an  influence,  as  when,  the  patroness  of  commerce,  she  has  inter- 
posed to  screen  the  trader  from  the  robber,  the  merchant  from 
the  warrior,  though  sometimes  also  the  offender  and  the  impostor 
from  the  magistrate.  This  mode  of  communication  between  dist- 
ant regions,  which  always  creates  a  considerable  intermediah 
trade,  nad  the  eflcct  of  creating  em]K)ria  of  commerce  along  the 
whole  line  of  route,  which,  being  frequented  by  the  numbers  at- 
tracted by  the  love  of  gain,  gradually  grew  up  into  flourishing 
cities,  and  following  the  usual  progress  of  refinement,  increased  u 
wealth  and  civilization, — in  luxury  and  commerce.  Thus,  all  the 
great  cities  of  antiquity  arc  found  in  the  caravan  routes  leading 
from  the  remote  regions  of  the  Seres  and  Indi  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  routes  were  not  primarily  determined 
by  the  cities,  but  the  cities  sprang  up  in  the  geographical  route; 
and  when  the  stream  of  commerce  was  diverted  from  its  original 
channel  by  war,  or  by  the  discovery  of  a  better  route,  the  towns 
which  it  had  created,  declined,  and  often  sank  into  utter  decay. 
Some  trade,  indeed,  was,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  historic  record,  carried  on  by  sea ;  but  it  was  almost  entirdy 
a  coasting  navigation,  subordinate  to  the  land  traffic,  and,  from  its 
tediousness  and  uncertainty,  employed  only  from  necessity,  or  con- 
fined, at  most,  to  narrow  seas.  The  commerce  of  the  ancients 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  historical  inquiiy ; 
for  all  that  was  admirable  in  their  polity  and  institutions  may  he 
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1  to  have  grown  out  of  it.  War  and  conquest,  the  favourite 
s  of  the  bard,  which  comprise  the  romance  of  history,  have 
ages  been  the  great  barbarizers  of  the  species.  The  epochs 
$  Macedonian  and  Roman  empires,  Professor  Heeren  remarks, 
ir  from  being  the  most  important  or  the  most  instructive,  in 
ct  to  even  the  polity  of  the  ancients. 

he  variety  which  distinguished  the  Ancient  forms  of  government, 
necessarily  overwhelmed  by  an  universal  dominion  ;  and  Com- 
s  herself  was  apt  to  be  fettered  with  the  same  bondage  in  which 

other  civil  relation  was  confined.  We  must  ascend  to  a  more 
it  age,  if  we  would  contemplate  the  constitutions  of  the  Ancients 

their  diversity,  and  their  commerce  in  its  most  tranquil  and 
shing  condition.  The  period  immediately  preceding  the  estab- 
ent,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  ap- 

to  offer  to  the  historian  the  most  satisfactory  survey  and  the 
rt  field  of  inquiry.  By  examining  this  epoch,  we  shall  be  enabled 
imate  correctly  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  of  a  later  date,  and 
[nestions  arising  out  of  the  political  systems  of  the  Romans  and 
donians.  In  like  manner,  by  ascendmg  to  the  age  referred  to, 
^old,  as  it  were,  every  thing  in  its  proper  place,  before  the  suc- 
i  one  nation  had  deprived  the  rest  of  their  independence.  Every 
lercial  state  then  occupied  the  rank  and  position  in  the  general 
n,  for  which  it  appeared  to  be  designed  by  its  peculiar  advantages. 
thores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  inhabited  in  every  direction  by 
trious  and  scarring  nations.  Carthage  had  occupied  the  greater 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  by  opening  her  ports  for  the  importa- 
if  foreign  produce,  had  already  begun  to  monopolize  the  com- 
5  of  the  interior.  Cyrene  was  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Car- 
\f  and  had  become  her  rival,  by  her  possessions  along  the  eastern 
an  of  the  same  coast.  Over  against  these  cities,  the  Grecian  co- 
I  of  Sicily  and  Italy  had  grown,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  fruit- 
irritories,  to  a  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity  which,  in  the 
proved  fatal  to  them.  Their  narrow  limits  could  with  difiiculty 
ice  as  much  oil  and  Avine  as  was  absorbed  by  the  neighbouring 
xy  of  Gaul,  and  the  boundless  continent  of  Africa ;  which  were 
r  altogether  barren  of  these  productions,  or  afforded  them  spar- 

and  with  difficulty.  Italy  was  then  principally  in  the  hands  of 
Umsciy  a  nation  who,  in  spite  of  the  jealous  rivalry  of  Carthage, 
fcained  themselves  in  the  Mediterranean  :  while  the  Romans,  pent 
B  yet  within  the  limits  of  Latium,  were  content  to  carry  on  a 
All  traffic,  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  their  future 
ies,  the  Carthaginians.  The  internal  commerce  of  Gaul  was  in 
ands  of  Massilia,  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  of  all  the 
An  states.;  while,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  Gades  and  other  inde- 
mt  Phcenician  colonies,  were  mistresses  of  fleets  which  even  braved 
^▼es  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tic  States  of  Greece,  more  particularly  Athens  and  Corinth,  with 
Ionian  dependencies,  had  secured  to  themselves  the  commerce  of 
Bgean  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  even  Egypt,  exclusive  aa  it  was 
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(under  the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs)  in  all  its  institutions,  bad 
opened  at  Naucratis  a  free  port  for  Grecian  commerce.  The  later 
kings  of  this  ancient  dynasty  went  still  further,  and,  with  the  hope  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  removed  their  re- 
sidence from  Memphis  to  Sais,  and  equipped  fleets  at  the  same  time 
on. the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  nations  of  Central 
Asia  were  brought  into  closer  contact  by  the  levies  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians ;  and  even  the  compulsory  migration  of  some  con- 
quered nations,  (the  first  expedient  which  despotism  in  its  infiEUicy  de- 
vised to  maintain  its  conquests,)  was  not  without  some  beneficial  re- 
sult, by  making  diflferent  nations  better  acquainted  with  each  other,— 
with  their  productions  and  their  demands.  The  haughty  Bab^Um, 
formed  by  her  very  position  for  the  seat  of  empire  and  of  commerce  to 
the  rest  of  Asia,  had  already  become  the  resort  of  the  arts  and  civilisa- 
tion ;  while  Tyre  and  the  other  Phoenician  states  maintained  tbeir 
rights  as  the  principal  channels  of  communication  for  the  trade  of  Asia 
and  Europe :  a  trade  which,  though  momentarily  disturbed  by  the 
Persian  conquest,  presently  resumed  its  former  current.  Under  the 
dominion  of  the  last,  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  assumed  the  internal 
arrangement  of  a  settled  empire.  The  traveller  pursued  without  dif- 
ficulty his  way  along  the  high  roads  from  Sardes  to  Persepolis  and 
Bactra :  and  the  very  remains  of  their  palaces,  decorated  with  the  re- 
presentations of  public  feasts,  on  occasion  of  which  the  different  na- 
tions are  portrayed  as  presenting  their  offerings  before  the  throne  of 
the  monarch,  are  even  now  a  striking  proof  of  the  industry  and  arts  of 
the  people,  and  the  wise  government  of  their  kings.  If  to  this  outline 
we  add  the  commerce  of  Southern  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  carried  on  by 
means  of  caravans  communicating  with  Carthage  ana  Tyre,  across  the 
deserts  of  that  continent,  wc  are  presented  (in  the  period  we  are  con- 
templating) with  a  picture  of  life  and  activity, — of  the  commerce  and 
combinations  of  mankind, — extending  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
globe,  and  affording  the  historian  a  surprise  and  pleasure  proportioned 
to  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  it  embraces. 

'  Of  this  splendid  picture,  we  shall  attempt  to  delineate  at  least  the 
principal  features.  To  this  end,  we  must  cause  the  warlike  races 
which  usually  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  on  the  stage  of  his- 
tory, to  withdraw  awhile,  and  make  room  for  more  pacific  and  unpre- 
suming  nations.  Let  the  march  of  devastating  armies  give  place  to  that 
of  peaceful  caravans ;  and  instead  of  ruined  cities,  let  us  contemplate 
the  more  pleasing  spectacle  of  newly  founded  and  flourishing  colonies.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxvi — xxxix. 

This  extract  will  at  once  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  Author^s 
design,  and  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  pleasing  style  in 
which  the  work  is  written.  The  present  portion  relates  to  the 
nations  of  ancient  Africa.  Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
learned  Author  first  laid  before  the  public,  his  '^  Reflections  upon 
the  African  Nations  ^;  since  which,  the  progress  of  discovery,  the 
information  collected  by  Burckhardt  and  other  travellers,  and 
the  successful  researches  of  ChampoUion,  have  poured  a  flood  of 
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ight  upon  the  enigmatical  obscurities  of  African  history  and 
i;eogTaphy.  The  history  of  Carthage  is  the  most  imperfectly 
mown.  Indeed,  of  the  brilliant  period  of  her  prosperity,  we  have 
lo  account,  her  native  writers  having  long  been  lost ;  and  the 
story  of  her  decline  alone  is  preserved  in  the  annals  of  her  great 
rival  and  destroyer.  Carthage  was  one  of  many  colonies  esta- 
blished by  the  Tyrians  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Utica  is  supposed  to  have  been  still  more  ancient ;  and 
it  continued  to  rank  second  only  to  Carthage,  till,  after  the  ruin 
of  the  latter  city,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Afirica.  The  history  of  Ancient  Carthage  divides  itself  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  ^undation  of  the  city, 
B.C.  878,  to  the  commencement  of  the  wars  against  Syracuse,  b.c. 
480.  This  interval  comprises  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  State, 
its  extension  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  commercial  wars  with  the  Massilians  and 
Etrurians.  The  second  period,  extending  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Syracusan  to  that  of  the  Roman  wars,  from  b.c.  480 
to  B.C.  265,  includes  the  era  of  its  greatest  power  and  extent. 
The  third  period  includes  the  history  of  its  wars  with  Rome,  its 
decline,  and  final  overthrow,  b.c.  146.  Colonial  Carthage,  the 
imperial  capital  of  the  Gordians,  the  see  of  Cyprian,  and  the  seat 
of  the  African  primacy,  though  inferior  in  extent  as  well  as  poli- 
tical greatness  to  the  Phoenician  city,  maintained  the  historic 
splendour  of  the  name,  till  the  Roman  power  fell  in  its  turn  before 
the  Saracen,  and  the  site  was  once  more  (a.d.  698)  consigned  to 
desolation. 

The  topography  of  Carthage  has  never  received  adequate  il- 
lustration. The  account  given  by  Shaw,  on  which  Professor 
Heeren  is  disposed  to  build,  has  been  called  in  question  by 
Chateaubriand ;  a  writer  of  small  authority  indeed,  but  his  ob- 
jections, fortified  by  the  observations  of  an  able  engineer,  deserve 
attention.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  situation  of  the 
ports,  the  very  circumstance  to  which  the  city  owed  its  glory, 
should  be  precisely  the  point  of  the  greatest  obscurity.  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  any  architectural  remains  that  might  be  dis- 
covered, they  would  be  those  of  the  Roman  city,  not  of  the  Phoe- 
nician, which  it  must  have  effaced :  the  theatre,  the  aqueducts, 
and  the  marbles  which  Edrisi  represents  as  still  serving  for  a 
quarry  in  the  twelfth  century,  must  all  have  belonged  to  the  Co- 
lonial city.  The  territory  of  Carthage  extended  eastward  to  the 
frontier  of  Cyrene;  and  Capt.  Beechey  supposes  the  common 
boundary  to  have  been  at  a  place  now  called  Bengerwad,  where 
the  mountains  that  run  parallel  with  the  beach,  approach  very  close 
to  the  sea  *.     The  highly  interesting  volume  which  details  the 

♦  Beechey,  p.  189. 
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results  of  the  survey  made  by  that  gentleman  in  1821,  2,  had  wn 
appeared  when  Professor  Heeren  composed  this  portion  of  Mb 
work ;  and  he  has  chiefly  relied  on  the  unsatisfactory  statemnts 
of  Delia  Cella.  The  Translator  has  referred,  in  a  note,  to  Capi 
Bcechey''s  volume,  as  well  as  to  a  work  which  the  Professor  vooU 
have  found  of  important  service  in  his  geographical  inquiriet,  tk 
Modem  Traveller,  Africa ;  in  which  the  descriptions  fumisbed 
by  Delia  Cella,  Bcechey,  and  Pacho  are  compared  with  etcl 
other,  and,  so  far  as  they  admit  of  it,  combined.  Westward,  tk 
Carthaginian  territory  was  bounded  by  the  Numidian  kingdom,  in 
about  the  meridian  of  8"^  E.  The  river  Tusca,  which  now  di- 
vides the  kingdom  of  Tunis  from  that  of  Algiers,  was,  probablVf 
the  ancient  boundary.  Of  their  provinces,  the  first  in  importaDoe 
was  Sardinia,  the  largest  of  the  islands  of  which  they  bectme 
com])letely  masters.  Till  very  lately,  this  was  the  lesst  knovi 
of  any  part  of  Europe ;  even  Taheite  and  Hawaii,  Profeflor 
Ilecren  remarks,  being  better  known  to  us  than  Sardinia ;  aoJ 
'  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  it  was  equally  scantr.' 
The  Carthaginians  jealously  interdicted  all  strangers  from  ip> 
proaching  it ;  a  policy  which  the  Author  supposes  to  have  bea 
adopted  on  account  of  the  rich  produce  which  they  drew  from  the 
Sardinian  silver  mines.  Corsica  appears  never  to  have  been  en- 
tirely brought  under  the  dominion  of  Cartha^ ;  nor  was  Sidh 
at  any  time  wholly  in  her  possession.  It  was  in  this  island  tbit 
the  interests  of  the  Carthaginians  came  into  direct  collision  widi 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  opposite  spirit  of  their  pofic; 
was  brought  into  contrast. 

'  Bt»th  of  them  here  possessed  cities ;  but  those  of  the  former  (the 
Cartha*;iiiians)  were  soon  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  latter.  The  Giwk 
cities  were  free,  independent  States ;  and  that^  combined  with  the  ei- 
traordiiiary  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  the  unobstructed  sale  of  their 
nicrchandi/e,  enabled  them  to  raise  themselves  to  a  oonsidcnbk 
pitch  of  01)11  Icnco  and  power.  Those  of  Carthage,  on  the  oontrur, 
were  founded  with  all  that  economy^  and  watched  with  all  tliit 
jealousy,  whicli  are  ])eculiar  to  suspicious,  niggardly  merchants.  The 
best  among  them  M'ould  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Agrigentum,  mod 
less  with  Syracuse.'     Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

The  Balearic  Islands  and  ]\falta  fell  at  an  early  period  into 
the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  having  previously  recdved 
Pluenician  settlements.  In  Spain  also,  as  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  they  are  supposed  to  have  ^  trod  in  the  fbotstcp 

*  of  their  forefathers,  the  Phccnicians,  who,  from  time  immenioriali 

*  made  tliat  ancient   Mexico  the  chief  object  of  their  voyMCti 

*  and  there  formed  settlements,  some  of  which  became,  in  their 

*  turn,  opulent  and  powerful  states."  We  are  referred  to  anotlicr 
portion  of  the  Author  s  work  for  illustration  of  this  statemcot 
Andalusia,  wjiicli  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  more  AfHco 
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^ban  EuropeaD,  was  the  proper  territory  of  the  Phcenician  cola- 
jnies ;  and  from  the  intercourse  of  the  settlers  with  the  ancient 
Inhabitants,  sprang  a  mixed  race  called  Bastuli^  similar  to  the 
,  Xiby-Phoenicians  in  Africa.  Gades,  the  seat  of  the  Tyrian  Her- 
idiles,  the  national  god,  took  the  lead  of  the  maritime  cities  which 
fAey  founded ;  and  the  close  connexion  between  Carthage  and 
jfthat  city,  was  an  important  advantage. 

'  Hence  they  drew  the  best  of  their  mercenary  troops ;  and  the 

luurbour  of  Gades  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  station  for  their  vessels 

in  their  distant  voyages  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  along  the 

aihores  of  the  ocean.     The  mines  of  this  country,  and  the  rich  treasures 

which  they  yielded,  were  nevertheless  the  great  points  of  attraction. 

These  had  already  been  opened  and  worked  by  their  forefathers,  the 

Phoenicians.     Here,  then,  the  way  was  again  ready  paved  for  them  ; 

-^    mnd  they  most  probably  attempted,  in  the  infancy  of  their  settlements^ 

te  turn   these  mines  to  account.     Even   during  their  Sicilian  and 

Idbjan  wars,  they  were  enabled  by  them,  according  to  the  express  de- 

•daration  of  Diodorus,  to  maintain  the  mighty  armies  which  they  at 

tliat  time  raised ;  and  the  mines  which  the  Romans  at  a  later  period 

worked,  had  all  been  previously  opened  by  the  Carthaginians  .... 

^    rThe  relations  of  Carthage  with   Spain,   during  the   whole  of  her 

'r   4ii06t  flourishing  period,  were  altogether  of  a  peaceable  nature.     She 

enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  this  rich  country  could  bestow, 

Without  risk  or  expense ;  and  simply  because  she  had  sufficient  mo- 

jderation  to  prefer  a  quiet    intercourse  to  the  glitter    of   conquest. 

TUhe  silver  mines,  whether  under  her  dominion  or  not,  were  equally 

.  beneficial  to  her ;  as,  by  the  profitable  sale  of  her  wares,  she  received 

the  treasures  they  produced.     The  Spanish  tribes  were  her  friends 

land  allies,  and  willingly  served  in  her  armies  for  a  moderate  pay. 

.    CSarthage  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  this  policy :    her  treasury  was 

-    died,  and  her  argosies  rode  widely  undisturbed  across  the  seas.     The 

pressure  of  circumstances  which  time  brought  about,  compelled  her 

to  change  this  policy  ;  but  they  arose  out  of  a  series  of  misfortunes, 

which  gradually  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  Republic^  and  caused 

heat  overthrow.'    VcS.  I.  pp.  86,  7. 

There  is  no  example  of  any  great  republic,  Professor  Heeren 
xemarks,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  did  not,  so  far 
as  its  geographical  position  admitted,  become  a  conquering  state ; 
nor  one  to  whom  its  ambitious  poHcy  did  not  prove  ultimately 
fiital.  Athens  and  Sparta,  Rome  and  Carthage,  Venice  and 
Genoa,  each  in  turn  became  conqueror  and  conquered.  When 
the  spirit  of  commerce  passes  into  a  desire  of  conquest,  the 
principle  of  political  health  has  already  become  vitiated ;  and 
tboogn  decline  may  not  begin,  disease,  the  sure  precursor  of 
dedine,  is  already  at  work.  Such  is  one  of  the  most  legible  les- 
eons  of  history.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  Author 
through  the  interesting  chapters  relating  to  the  government,  com- 
merce, and  military  establishments  of  Carthage.  On  the  subject 
of  their  religion,  we  are  referred,  in  a  note,  to  a  learned  treatise 

VOL.  TII. — N.s.  c  c 
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by  Bishop  Munter,  (Copenhagen,  1822,)  which  we  huTe  poi 
seen.    Their  deities,  by  which  we  may  trace  their  close  connexioii 
with  their  Phoenician  ancestors,  were  those  to  whom  the  Romaitf 
gave  the  names  of  Hercules,  Saturn,  and  Nentune ;  but  the  Ty- 
rian  Hercules,  whom  the  Carthaginians  callea  Meleart  or  MeUt- 
kartha^  (i.  e.,  according  to  Bochart,  king  of  the  city,)  was  die 
Syrian  Adonis,  the  same  as  Osiris  and  Krishna,  whose  wardiip 
was  altogether  foreign  from   that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romam 
Thus,  Hercules  appears  in  their  mythology,  like  Boodh  in  the 
Brahminical  legends,  in  a  subordinate  and  degraded  form  ;  whe^^ 
as,  in  the  primary  worship,  Hercules,  like  Boodh,  was  supreme, 
and  typified  some  modification  of  the  power  of  nature.     Saturn, 
or  Chronos,  the  Moloch  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Zohal  of  the  old 
Arabians,  and  the  Afaha-Cali  of  India,  is  distinguished,  under 
all  his  names,  by  the  sanguinary  nature  of  his  worship.     Humio 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  in  Phoenicia  and  other  countries; 
but  the  Carthaginians  were  distinguished  by  the  horrid  nature  of 
their  rites,  worthy  of  Ashantee.     Professor  Heeren  has  a  curious 
remark  on  this  subject,  in  a  note.     *  It  is  true,  that  the  number  of 
^  human  sacrifices  was  greater  among  the  Carthaginians,  thin 
^  among  other  nations ;   but  what  was  it,   compared  with  the 
^  thousands  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ?^     With  equal 
propriety  might  it  be  asked,  what  was  it  comjpared  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  destroyed  by  war  ?     Both  questions  are  alite 
irrelevant.     The  burning  of  a  heretic  in  the  character  of  a  cinl 
offender,  atrocious  as  is  the  act,  and  contrary  to   the   spirit  of 
Christianity,  is  9iot '  a  modification  of  the  same  idea**  that  has  kd 
to  the  offering  up  of  human  sacrifices  as  a  propitiation  to  the  of- 
fended gods ;  nor  is  the  comparative  heinousness  of  either  pnc- 
tice  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  the  victims.     The  super- 
stition of  the  Carthaginians  must  have  been  strongly  tinctured 
with  a  fanaticism  truly  African,  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  states, 
that  three  hundred  men  willingly  devoted  themselves  to  death 
as  sacrifices.     This  self*devotion  exceeds  that  of  the  followers  of 
Karmath  or  Hussun  Subah,  the  '  Shiekh  of  the  Mountain;* 
and  the  recklessness  of  life  which  seems  to  have  characterised 
these  Carthaginians,  tempts  us  to  suppose  that  the  Ashantees 
must  have  sprung  from  a  colony  of  the  same  people.     This  san- 
guinary worship  was  probably  practised  chiefly  in  the  decline  of 
the  State.     We  may  infer  this,  from  the  obvious  motive  of  suck 
sacrifices, — the  propitiation  of  malignant  deities  in  time  of  puUic 
calamity  ; — from  the  historical  fact,  that  sanguinary  rites  are  g^ 
ncrally  found  to  be  superinduced  u]>on  a  milder  superstition,  as 
the  worship  of  Seeva  in  India,  is  of  posterior  origin  to  that  of 
Vishnoo  or  Boodh  ; — and  from  the  very  high  probability  that  the 
priesthood  must  have  gained  a  strong  ascendancy,  and  become 
corrupted  by  that  ascendancy,  before  tlie  people  could  be  brought 
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to  consent  to  so  infernal  an  expedient.  The  primitive  worship 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  probably  directed  to  the  goddess  of  the 
mariner,  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  or  Coelestis,  I  sis  or  Dian.  The 
precincts  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  in  the  Colonial  Carthage,  oc- 
cupied an  area  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  Panagia  and 
ihe  Madonna  of  the  Greek  and  Sicilian  mariners,  is  the  successor 
of  the  Cytheraea  of  the  Egean,  and  the  Venus  of  the  Adriatic. 
As  to  the  Carthaginian  Neptune,  whcTse  native  name  has  not 
even  been  preserved,  he  was,  probably,  closely  related  to  Typhon 
or  Saturn ;  for  the  sea  seems  to  have  been  personified  and  wor- 
shipped as  an  active  or  masculine  element,  only  in  the  character 
of  a  destroyer ;  and  the  genial  influence  invoked  by  the  mari- 
ner, was  always  feminine. 

The  chapter  on  the  Land  Trade  of  Carthage,  has  required 
Professor  Heeren  to  attempt  an  elucidation  of  the  ancient  geo- 

fraphy  of  Interior  Africa.  The  caravan  trade  of  Carthage  seems, 
e  remarks,  to  have  been  one  of  its  state  secrets.  It  consisted, 
like  the  modern  trade,  chiefly  of  dates,  salt,  slaves,  and  gold. 
Gold  dust  has  been  the  loadstone  which  has  drawn  the  Moorish 
caravan  across  the  desert  into  the  heart  of  Nigritia,  where  salt  is 
a  more  precious  commodity.  Professor  Heeren  considers  it  as 
evident,  that  the  Nasamones  of  Herodotus  actually  reached  the 
Negro  lands  beyond  the  desert,  and  that  the  river  to  which  they 
penetrated  was  the  Joliba.  He  differs  entirely  from  a  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  who  asserts,   that  Clapperton  has  *  com- 

*  pletely  demolished  every  possibility  of  the  Quorra's  being  the 

*  great  river  of  Herodotus,  which  stopped  the  Nasamones.'  In  a 
note  inserted  at  the  end  of  Volume  II.,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
recent  journey  of  Lander,  who  is  represented  as  having  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  Joliba  discharges  itself  into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  In 
an  article  on  the  Course  of  the  Niger,  which  appeared  some  years 
ago  *,  we  threw  out  the  conjecture,  that  the  waters  of  Nigritia, 
wnen  the  lakes  are  swelled  by  the  rainy  season,  may  discharge 
themselves  partially  by  means  of  the  rivers  of  ]3enin  ;  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  retain  no  small  degree  of  scepticism  as  to  the  sup- 
posed discovery,  that  they  have  no  other  outlet.  *  Even  now,"* 
our  Author  justly  remarks,  *  the  general  course  of  the  rivers  of 

*  Soudan  is  very  imperfectly  known ;    and  the  question  how  it 

*  came  to  be  believed  by  the  ancients,  (a  belief  which  still  exists,) 

*  that  the  Nile  flows  from  the  west,  and  that  it  communicates  with 

*  the  Joliba,  remains  unanswered.'  The  ascertained  facts,  that  the 
Yeou  or  Gambaroo,  after  reaching  the  meridian  of  11°,  in  lat.  12° 
17^  bends  eastward,  and  maintains  that  course  to  Lake  Tchad, — 
that  the  Shary  flows  from  the  west, — and  that  the  Joliba  conti- 
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Hues  to  flow  in  a  s.s.e.  direction  as  far  as  the  paraUel  of  8* ;' 
seem  to  concur  in  rendering  it  highly  probaUe,  durt  the  Niger 
(by  which  we  mean  the  Timbuctoo  river,  the  only  atream  the  n- 
cients  could  refer  to)  sends  forth  a  portion  of  ita  waters,  by  ioiie 
branch  or  intermediate  lake,  towards  the  east.  The  Yeou,  wUcb 
is  said  to  come  from  the  hilly  country  between  Adamowa  and 
Yacoba,  may  possibly  prove  to  be  such  branch ;  and  in  that  case, 
the  only  problem  will  be,  what  becomes  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tchad.  Ibn  Batuta  expressly  affirms,  that  the  Nile  of  TVunAocfs 
descends  from  that  city  to  a  town  at  the  extremity  of  MtUi  or  die 
Foulah  country ;  thence,  to  Yuwi  (or  Yaour)  a  district  in  Son- 
dan ;  and  from  that  place,  to  Nubia  (Sennaar),  Dongola,  and 
Egypt  ^.  The  native  information  collected  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  ii 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  strange  indeed  will  it  be,  should  it  prove, 
that  in  every  age,  from  Herodotus  down  to  Major  Denham,  tbe 
natives  have  concurred  in  a  consistent  story,  without  any  finuid- 
ation  in  truth,  and  with  no  conceivable  motive  for  the  falsehood^ 
mistake,  it  cannot  have  been.  If  Mohammed  Ali  would  oblige 
us  by  sending  one  of  his  educated  subjects  from  Sennaar  to  oe- 
gharmi,  with  proper  instructions,  the  whole  secret  would  be  im- 
ravclled. 

The  route  described  by  Herodotus,  is,  according  to  Profeaaor 
Heeren,  no  other  than  the  caravan  route  between  Upper  Egypt 
and  Fezzan.  Setting  out  from  Thebes,  (the  point  from  wmdi 
the  Historian  reckons  all  distances  relating  to  places  and  nationi 
in  interior  Africa,)  his  Travellers  proceed  to  the  Ammoniaa 
Oasis,  and  thence,  across  the  desert  of  Barca,  to  Au^a.  Froaa 
that  place,  tlicy  proceeded  to  the  country  of  the  Garamanta, 
which  is  easily  identified  with  Fezxan,  or  Phasania,  of  which 
Germa  (or  Garama)  was  the  ancient  capital.  Caravans  stiU  pan 
between  Fezzan  and  Egypt,  by  way  of  Augila ;  and  Zuila,  the 
easternmost  town  of  Fezzan,  where  the  merchants  have  their 
rendezvouH,  is  styled  the  Gate  of  Egypt.  The  Ganunantes  sic 
represented  by  Herodotus  as  going  in  chase  of  the  £thiopiss 
Troglodytxe  in  four-liorse  chariots ;  which  TroglodytiB  are  de- 
scribed as  the  most  swift-footed  of  all  men,  reptile-eaters,  and 
speaking  a  language  which  resembled  the  shriek  of  bats. 

'  The  hunting  of  the  human  race/  remarks  Professor  Heeren,  '  is  to 
little  out  of  use.  ,that  the  Sultan  of  Fezzan  still  carries  it  on  annuallj; 
substituting,  h(.i^'ever,  for  four-horse  chariots^  a  body  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. While  Captain  Lyon  was  there,  an  expedition  of  this  Irin^ 
took  place  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  Sultan's  sons ;  and  tbe 
father  wept  ttmrs  of  joy,  when  he  returned  from  \\ic  grazzie,  (for  so  ii 
this  expedition  called,)  V\-ith  h^KK)  prisoners  composed  of  old  and  young 
men.  women,  and  children.     In  this  respect,  then,  Africa  has  always 

*  Lee's  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  238. 
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II  remained  the  same*  Besides  tbis^  a  trifling  circumstance  mentioned  by 
i  Herodotus,  respecting  the  language  of  these  people,  is  confirmed  in  a 
g  manner  we  could  hardly  have  expected.  **  They  have  no  language 
U  1^  other  men,"  says  he,  ''  but  shriek  like  bats." — ''  When  the  Augi- 

lians  speak  of  these  tribes,"  says  Homemann,  *^  they  say,  their  language 
is  timiiar  to  the  whistling  of  birds." '     Vol.  I.  p.  224. 

•  Captain  Lyon  thought  the  Tibboo  language,  which  is  full  of 
i  liquids  and  sibilants,  ^  really  very  pretty^ ;  but  their  mode  of  sa- 
B  lutation,  by  reiterating  for  a  long  time  la  la  I  might  give  rise  to 
ii  the  idea,  that  they  had  no  proper  language.  They  are  frequently, 
tA  he  adds,  called  /  the  Birds  ^ ;  but  this  he  supposes  to  refer  to  their 
Wk  proverbial  agility.  They  are  described  as  quiet,  inoffensive,  and 
m  timid,  trembling  at  the  very  sight  of  a  gun,  and  living  in  constant 
m  dread  of  their  ruthless  visiters,  the  Tuaricks,  who  keep  up  the 
■i  practice  of  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
^  The  route  from  Carthage  to  Fezzan,  lay  along  the  coast  as  far 
li  as  Leptis  Magna^  and  then,  turning  southward,  followed  the 
fc  same  line  as  the  present  caravan  route  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk. 
>*«  Beyond  the  Garamantes,  at  the  distance  of  ten  days^  journey, 
9i  dwelt  the  Atarantes ;  and  at  the  distance  of  another  ten  oays,  the 

Atlantes,  with  whom  Herodotus  confesses  that  his  knowledge 
rf  ^nded.    Professor  Heeren  would  identify  the  former  station  with 

T^erry,  where  the  Arabic  ceases  to  be  spoken,  and  the  Bomou- 

takes  its  place ;  and  he  points  out  some  apparent  coincidences, 

_  It  and  equivocal,  yet  remarkable,  between  the  Atarantes  and 

the  people  of  Bomou.  The  last  station,  that  of  the  Atlantes,  he 
JB  plftoes  at  Bilma,  the  capital  of  the  Tibboos,  mid-way  between 
iB  Mourzouk  and  Lari,  the  frontier-town  of  Bomou.  The  language 
iS  of  the  Historian  with  regard  to  these  people,  borders,  it  must  be 
1^  confessed,  upon  romance.  '  Adjoining  the  salt  hill  near  which 
^  *  they  live,^  ne  says,  ^  is  a  mountain,  the  name  of  which  is  Atlas ; 
^  ^  it  is  narrow  and  round  on  every  side,  and  is  said  to  be  so  lofry, 
^  *  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  its  top ;  for  the  clouds  never  disperse 
^  *  from  about  the  summit,  whether  m  summer  or  in  winter.  This 
^  *  mountain,  the  natives  say,  is  the  pillar  of  heaven,  and  from 
s    *  it  those  people  take  their  name:   they  are,   in  fact,   called 

^  Atlantes.*^    Professor  Heeren^s  exposition  of  this  passage  is  as 

toUowB. 

ig^  '  The  district  of  Bilma,  we  are  told  by  Lyon,  is  very  mountainous, 

is  having  large  rocky  tracts  of  perfectly  blacK  stone.     Some  of  these 

^  rocks  are  so  high  and  steep,  that  their  tops  are  scarcely  visible ;  or,  as 

-^  the  Arabians  express  it  in  their  figurative  language,  "  you  cannot  see 

^  their  top  without  losing  your  cap."     According  to  the  latest  travellers, 

^  it  is  upon  these  rocks  that  are  situated,  in  order  that  they  may  be  se- 

m.  cure  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tuaricks,  the  four  towns  of  the  Tibboos, 

.^  of  which  Bilma  is  the  most  important.     Bilma  is  the  great  salt  mart 
for  the  negro  countries :  thirty  thousand  camel  loads  are  yearly  carried 
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from  its  salt  lakes  by  the  Tnaricks  to  Soudan.  Nature  herself  m* 
scribes  this  commerce^  as  no  salt  is  to  be  found  further  south.  Doa 
not  this  offer  us  a  very  natural  reason  why  Hezodotus's  infbnnatioo  re- 
specting these  tribes  should  end  here  ?  It  was  the  great  market  when 
the  tribes  exdbanged  their  commodities  with  one  another.  A  similar  cir- 
cumstance occurs  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.'    VoL  I*  pp.  234^  5. 

It  is  not  correctly  stated,  that  the  towns  of  the  Tibboos  iR 
built  upon  these  rocks.     Bilma  stands  m  a  hollow ;    and  Ashe 
numma  in  a  recess  of  the  Tigemma  hills,  immediatelv  under  one 
of  the  loftiest  points  in  the  range, — ^  an  insulated  bill  about  400 
'  feet  high,  with  sides  nearly  perpendicular/    But  it  is  true,  thtf, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Tuaricks,  the  population  flock  to  the  top 
of  these  natural  fortresses.     The  town  of  Anay  consists  of  a  fiv 
huts  built  on  a  similar  mass  of  rock,  round  the  base  of  which  are 
also  habitations ;  but  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  is  alwivs 
kept  aloft,  through  fear  of  the  freebooters.     In  case  of  alarm, 
Major  Denham  says,  they  take  refuse  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  as- 
cending by  a  rude  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  after  them ;  and  is 
the  sides  of  their  citadel  are  precipitous,  they  defend  themselns 
with  their  missiles,  and  by  rolling  down  stones  on  their  assail- 
ants *•    As  Herodotus  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  hearsay  in- 
formation, it  is  not  very  surprising  that  he  should  have  fallen  into 
a  mistake  as  to  the  height  of  these  inaccessible  rocks,  or  hare 
been  misled  by  some  such  figurative  phrase  as  the  Arabs  stOI 
employ.     The  sandy  ridge,  Herodotus  represents  as  stretdung 
as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  even  further ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  it  are  found,  at  intervals  of  ten  days^  jour- 
ney, the  masses  of  rock  salt,  or  salt  mines,  (oao;  /^iroAXoy,)  ands 
settlement  round  each.     By  this  sandy  ridge,  it  is  evident  that  he 
must  mean  the  high  table  land  of  the  Sahara  itself,  to  which  Us 
description  accurately  applies ;  and  dating  his  information  firom 
Upper  Egypt,  he  would  very  properly  describe  the  desert  as 
stretching  further  westward  than  tiie  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  maritime  Africa.      The  name  At- 
lantes  might  possibly  receive  explanation  from  some  native  word, 
which  the  Historian  would  seem  to  have  confounded  with  the 
Mauritanian  Atlas. 

The  remainder  of  the  ancient  route  must  be  made  out  by  con- 
jecture, but  it  doubtless  coincided  with  the  present  line*  Five 
miles  to  the  s.w.  of  Bilma,  is  a  place  called  Kisbee,  which,  being 
the  frontier  town  of  the  Tibboos  in  that  direction,  is  a  great  place 
of  rendezvous  for  all  kajilaa.  Eight  davs  further  to  ue  s.w.  is 
Agdass ;  and  sixteen  days  from  Agdass  is  Kashna  {pit  Cassina), 


•  Modem  TraveUer,  Vol.  xxi.  pp.  193, 4. 
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hituated  in  lat.  13^  n.,  fonnerly  the  chief  emporium  of  all  Houssa* 
Since  the  Fellatah  conquest,  Eano  has  become  the  largest  trading 
town ;  but  Kashna  is  still  *  the  favourite  resort  ^  (necessarily  so 
ftom  its  position)  of  the  Tuaricks  who  frequent  Soudan  in  the 
dry  months.  There  are  two  daily  markets  there,  Capt.  Clapper* 
ton  tells  us ;  one  held  in  the  northern  quarter,  which  is  chiefly 
attended  by  merchants  from  Gadamis  and  Tuat ;  the  other  in  the 
aouthem,  which  is  attended  by  the  Tuaricks.  The  town  is  built 
upon  one  of  the  many  long  ridges  of  syenite  that  run  from  n.n.e. 
to  8.S.W.*  Kashna,  however,  being  nearlv  in  the  centre  of  Sou- 
dan, would  not  be  the  first  town  at  whicn  the  ancient  caravans 
arrived.  To  the  north  of  Kano,  in  lat.  13°  7'  l^S  is  the  town  of 
Quarra,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Quarrama,  a  mile 
and  a  half  w.  of  its  junction  with  a  river  (the  Zarrie)  flowing 
fiom  the  s.w.  It  is  a  walled  town  containing  between  5000  and 
6000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Fellatahs ;  and  during  the  dry  season, 
we  are  told,  a  number  of  Tuaricks  from  Bilma,  arrive  there  with 
salt,  and  lodge  in  huts  outside  the  walls.  This  town  is  situated 
even  more  to  the  northward  than  Saccatoo,  and  might  seem  there- 
fiire  to  be  not  far  from  the  frontier :  if  so,  it  would  be  the  first 
town  in  the  route  from  Agdass  to  Kashna.  The  Quarrama  is 
represented  as  flowing  westward  to  Saccatoo,  four  days  from  which 
place  it  enters  the  Quorra.  But  all  the  torrents  of  Kano  are  said 
to  run  towards  the  east.  Ridges  of  granite,  running  to  the  north- 
east, and  enclosing  verdant  and  well  watered  valleys,  appear  to 
divide  the  waters  flowing  in  opposite  directions.  Ttie  route  taken 
by  the  Nasamones,  after  they  had  reached  the  fertile  country 
beyond  the  desert,  is  described  as  leading  across  some  vast  marshes, 
before  they  reached  the  great  river  running  from  west  to  east,  and 
containing  crocodiles.  Now,  this  account  remarkably  agrees  with 
the  nature  of  the  country  between  the  town  of  Quarra,  at  which 
we  suppose  they  would  first  arrive,  and  the  Niger.  The  Quar- 
rama and  the  Zarrie  are  described  by  Clapperton  as  forming  ^  a 
^  chain  of  lakes  and  swamps  extending  through  the  greater  part 
^  of  the  plains  of  Gondamee,  almost  to  Soccatoo  ^ ;  while  a  ridge 
running  n.x.e.,  separates  these  lakes  from  the  latter  city.  From 
the  somewhat  obscure  and  not  very  consistent  description  given 
by  this  Traveller,  we  may  infer,  that  Soccatoo  is  to  the  north- 
west of  the  direct  line  of  route  to  the  Niger,  which  would  lie 
across  the  swampy  plains  in  a  south-west  direction,  following, 
probably,  the  course  of  the  Zirmie  river,  which  traverses  the  dS- 
trict  of  Cubb^,  till  it  enters  the  Niger,  flowing  eastward ;  that 
is,  south-eastward.     The  Kano  caravans  proceed  to  a  town  called 
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Eoolfie,  ^  the  emporium  of  NyffSee  %  situated  on  s  stretm  eaDed 
by  Clapperton  the  Mayarrow ;  (the  furthest  point  reached  by  the 
Bornou  caravans ;)  whence  the  Houssa  merchants  pursue  ths 
route  to  the  Quorra,  which  they  cross  at  Ww^ierque  (the  kingi 
ferry),  at  the  village  of  Comie,  *  where  it  is  all  in  one  stnu 
*  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep ' ; 
and  continue  their  journey  to  Youriba  and  Borgoo.  This  is, 
however,  the  southern  road,  leading  towards  the  coast.  The  di- 
rect route  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Soudan  to  the  Niger, 
would  strike  the  river  considerably  above  Boussa ;  probably  nor 
the  Eawkaw  (or  Eaugha)  of  Ibn  Batuta  and  Edrisi,  wUch  is 
described  as  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  between  Timbuctoo  ind 
Cubbec. 

At  all  events,  the  relation  given  by  Herodotus  is  too  oonsistat 
with  geographical  fact,  to  be  set  aside  as  a  mere  fable;  nor  cu 
we  regard  it  as  at  all  doubtful,  that  the  river  which  the  A^oio- 
tnofies  are  described  as  reaching,  was  the  Timbuctoo  Nile.  Tbik 
this  was  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  or  connected  with  it,  the  Father  of 
history  mentions  only  as  a  conjecture.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
cannot  be  true,  and  his  hypothesis  must  be  considered  as  founded 
upon  imperfect  information ;  but  that  the  waters  of  Soudan  and 
those  of  Sennaar  communicate,  is  attested  by  so  remariuUe  i 
concurrence  of  tradition  and  native  report,  that  it  will  require  mudi 
better  evidence  than  we  at  present  possess,  to  satisfy  us  that  tbe 
belief  has  no  foundation. 

We  have  wandered  from  Carthage  too  &r  to  return  ;  and  not 
not  enter  upon  the  remaining  subjects  of  these  volumes, — ^Ethiopia 
and  Egypt.  We  need  scarcely  add  a  word  in  recommendation  d 
a  work  so  replete  with  historic  interest,  and  characterixed  alike  hj 
enlightened  views  and  profound  learning. 


Art.  IV.     The  AtUi-Slavery  Reporter.    Jan.  and  Feb.  1832. 

<  TN  the  (Jamaica)  House  of  Assembly,  in  the  month  of  No- 

^  vember  last,  Mr  Lynch,  one  of  the  members  of  it,  speak- 

'  ing  of  the  intentions  of  (rovemment  with  respect  to  Slavery,  ss 

'  indicated  by  Lord  Howick^s  speech  in  the  House  of  Commou 

*  on  the  15th  of  April,  1831,  said:  ^*  Our  watchword  at  nreiait 

*  ought  not  to  be  conciliation^  but  resistance  V  While  tois  ia- 
solent  tone  has  been  held  by  die  mock  parliament  of  Jamaica  to- 
wards the  Government  and  Legislature  of  this  country,  an  insur- 
rection has  broken  out  in  the  western  district  of  that  island, 
which,  though  it  will  not  teach  them  wisdom,  may  serve  to  p^ 
bukc  their  madness,  if,  indeed,  it  shall  not  prove  to  have  been  fo- 
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^  ipented  by  their  own  agents.  In  the  absence  of  all  satisfactoiy 
■^  ^Kplanation,  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fol^ 
\  Ifming  facts,  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  official  documents. 
^  .  1.  The  Governor,  Earl  Belmore,  states  in  his  official  despatch*, 
4  lliat  this  ^  extensive  and  destructive  insurrection  ^  ^  has  followed  a 
^  season  of  unusual  sickness  and  distress^:  whether  poverty  and 
'    distress  among  the  slaves,  or  among  the  planters,  is  not  very  clear. 

I  But  it  is  added :  ^  The  planters  complained  of  poverty  and  dis- 

II  ^  tress ;  and  the  delegates  sent  forth  an  ambiguous  declaration, 

*  *  deprecating  (as  they  expressed   themselves)  the  insidious  at- 
^   ^  tempts  to  undermine  and  render  valueless  what  little  remains  of 

*  *  their  property ;  but,'  adds  his  Lordship,  *  the  brink  of  danger 
*  on  which  they  stood,  formed  no  part  of  their  deliberations*' 

H  Thus,  then,  the  planters  were  at  once  turbulent  and  desperate ; 

I  complaining  of  distress,  and  blind  to  their  danger;  indisposed 

I  alike  to  conciliate  their  slaves,  or  to  comply  with  the  reauisitions 

*  ef  the  Mother  Country.     And  the  slaves  probably  knew  that  their 
'  masters  were  assuming  this  attitude  of  resistance,  which  left  them 

nothing  to  hope  for. 

2.  The  negroes  of  several  estates,  ^  had  expressed  their  de* 
^  *  termination  not  to  work  after  New  Year's  Day ', — in  conse- 
I  quence  of  their  having  been  impressed  ^  with  a  general  and  Jirm 
y  •  beliefs  that  after  Christmas  they  were  to  be  free  \  The  ring- 
I  leaders  who  suffered  death,  ^  all  declared,  that  they  had  been  told 
by  white  people^  that  they  were  to  be  free  at  Christmas,  and 
that  by  these  people  the  plan  of  insurrection  had  been  ar- 
ranged.'  *  They  will  have  much  to  answer  for',  remarks  Lord 
Selmore,  *  who  have  deluded  these  unfortunate  people  into  ex- 
pectations which  have  led  to  such  scenes  of  devastation  and 
ruin,  and  which  now  recoiling  upon  themselves,  numbers  must 
expiate  by  their  deaths.'  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton's  statement  is 
in  these  words :  ^  The  whole  of  the  men  shot  yesterday,  stated, 
that  they  had  been  told  by  white  people  for  a  long  time  past, 
they  were  to  be  free  at  Christmas,  and  that  their  freedom-order 
had  actually  come  out  from  England,  but  was  withheld ;  that 
they  had  only  to  strike  work  en  masse^  and  they  should  gain 
theur  object ;  that  the  whole  of  the  estates  in  Trelawny  and  St. 
James's  had  agreed  to  do  so ;  that,  if  they  were  attempted  to  be 
forced  to  turn  out  to  work,  they  were  then  to  fire  the  properties, 
but  not  the  canes,  or  the  provision-grounds,  or  their  own  huts ; 
that  this  would  make  the  proprietors  come  to  their  terms.  The 
above  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  several  others  now  un- 
der trial  and  in  prison.' -f- 
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3.  Our  readers  will  note,  that  the  neffroes  bad  for  a  long  time 
past  laboured  under  this  delusion  ;  and  the  fact,  that  such  wis 
their  impression,  Sir  Willoughby  expressly  states,  was  known  to 
their  taskmasters.  *  That  the  overseers,  or  attorneys,  or  magis- 
trates should  not  have  acquainted  the  Executive  GovcnimfDt 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  determination  of  the  n^^roes  bad 
gone  all  round  this  district,  fwt  to  work  after  New  Yeaf$ 
Diiy^  without  being  made  free^  is  most  astonishixg  ;  as  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  made  known  on  almost  all  the  es- 
tates, that  these  were  the  sentiments  of  the  negroes.'**  Alludiag 
to  this  passage  in  Sir  Willoughby ^s  letter.  Lord  Belmore  writes: 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  expresses  his  astonishment  I  had  not 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  determination  of  the  negroes  not 
to  work  after  New  Year'^s  Day.  I  have  now  the  honour  to  en- 
close copies  of  two  letters,  dated  the  29th  and  30th  of  July, 
addressed  to  custodcs  of  parishes,  from  none  of  whom  I  received 
unsatisfactory  accounts ;  nor  has  any  complaint  reached  me  of 
insubordination  among  the  slaves,  or  any  disposition  to  insur- 
rection, although  the  members  of  Assembly  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  had  only  separated,  on  adjournment,  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, 071  the  eve  of  the  insurrection.'*  In  the  two  letten 
referred  to,  which  are  Circular,  and  dated  five  months  prior  tt 
the  insurrection,  the  Custodes  are  informed  of  Lord  Groderidi's 
disclaimer  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty'*s  Goven- 
ment  to  adopt  measures  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resoh- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1823 ;  the  extract  from  the 
despatch  from  Lord  Goderich  being  enclosed;  to  which  docomcit 
His  I'xcellcncy  requests  them  to  give  the  greatest  publicity,  with 
a  view  to  *  remove  any  alarm  or  apprehension  which  some  of  de 
^  parocliial  resolutions  may  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
*  munity  at  large."  In  the  confidential  letter  accompaayii^  the 
one  designed  to  be  made  public,  His  Excellency's  request  is  cois- 
municated,  that  the  Custodes  would  endeavour  to  make  theiB- 
selvcs  acquainted  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  slaves  in  their 
respective  parishes.  'And  should  any  circnmstance  arUe'^^  (it  ii 
added,)  '  to  require  the  adoption  of  further  measures,  in  order  to 
remove  any  erroneous  imprettHitm  they  may  have  received  rf 
the  designs  of  His  ^lajcsty's  Government,  you  will  be  jriested 
to  give  His  Excellency  the  eariiesi  intimation  of  it.  In  mak- 
ing this  cunnnunication  to  you.  His  Excellency  desires  you  will 
understand,  that  he  ])l<iccs  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the 
good  conduct  of  the  slaves ;  and  he  only  suggests  a  ra^oiMf, 
which  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  necesi:ary,  but  mare  pnrtieu- 
larjy  so  when  dm  usaions  have  taken  plave^  which  are  liable  to 
mmnnatructlon  and  misrepresentation.''  t 
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Well  then  might  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  represent  it  as  as- 

tanishingy  and  the  astonishment  of  Lord  Belmore  might  well  ex* 

'    eeed  that  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  that  the  overseers,  attorneys, 

*  and  magistrates,  who  were  well  aware  of  the  erroneous  impressions 
J  that  prevailed  among  the  negroes,  should  have  unanimously  disre- 
'  ffsrded  His  Excellency's  request,  and  have  withheld  all  information 
f  xrom  the  Executive  Government,  as  to  any  discontent  or  disposition 
'  to  insurrection,  although  the  members  of  Assembly  from  all  parts 
[  of  the  island  had  separated  from  the  seat  of  Government  only  on 
'    the  eve  of  the  expected  insurrectimu     This,  we  agree  with  Sir 

*  Willoughby,  and  the  public  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us,  is 
*  most  astonishing.''  But  there  is  something  else  to  be  told,  that 
will  excite  a  similar  feeling. 

4.  How  loTig  the  slaves  had  been  suffered  to  remain  under  erro- 
neous impressions  of  the  design  of  His  Majesty''s  Government, 
"we  are  not  informed ;  but  we  have  the  proof  before  us,  that  it 
must  have  been  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  the  year ; 
for,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1831,  a  proclamation  was  issued  from  the 
King  in  Council,  which  we  must  transcribe. 

'William  IV. 
'  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us,  that  the  slaves  in  some  of 
our  West  India  Colonies,  and  of  onr  possessions  on  the  Continent  of 
South  America,  have  been  erroneously/  led  to  believe,  that  orders  have 
lieen  sent  out  by  us  for  their  emancipation ;  and  whereas  si(ch  belief 
has  produced  acts  of  insubordination ,  which  have  excited  our  highest 
displeasure ;  we  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy 
Council,  to  issue  this  our  Koyal  Proclamation ;  and  we  do  hereby  de- 
clare and  make  known,  that  the  slave  population  in  our  said  colonies 
and  possessions  will  forfeit  all  claim  on  our  protection,  if  they  shall 
ikil  to  render  entire  submission  to  the  laws,  as  well  as  dutiful  obe- 
dience to  their  masters :  and  we  hereby  charge  and  command  all  our 
tfovemors  of  our  said  West  India  Colonies  and  possessions,  to  give  the 
jkllest  publicity  to  ih'is  our  proclamation,  and  to  enforce,  by  all  the 
legal  means  in  their  power,  the  punishment  of  those  who  may  disturb 
the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  our  said  colonies  and  possessions/ 

This  royal  proclamation,  designed  expressly  to  undeceive  the 
slaves,  and  to  counteract  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  would 
reach  Jamaica  some  time  in  August,  was  first  communicated  to 
the  slaves  after  the  insurrection  had  hrolen  out^  having  been 
kept  back  by  his  Excellency,  notwithstanding  the  royal  command 
to  pve  it  the  fullest  publicity,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  !  !  So  at  least  His  Excellency  is 
made  to  say  in  the  Circular  dated  Dec.  22,  1831.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  was  his  reason.  Governors  have  their  ad- 
visers ;  and  in  such  a  matter  doubtless  Earl  Belmore  acted  with 
advice.     Here,  however,  is  the  language  ascribed  to  him  : 

D  d2 
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Kings  House,  Dec.  22,  1831. 

'  His  Excellency  the  Governor^  having  received  intelligence  that  a 
disposition  to  insubordination  has  manifested  itself  amongst  certain 
slaves  on  a  plantation  in  St.  James's,  His  Excellency  no  longer  hesitatei 
to  give  every  possible  publicity  to  His  Majesty's  proclamation,  which 
the  uninterrupted  tranquillity  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  throughout 
the  island,  has  noi  seemed  to  render  necessary. 

'  I  am  directed,  therefore,  to  transmit  to  you  printed  copies  of  this 
proclamation,  and  His  Excellency  requests  that  you  will  cause  il  iobe 
read  to  the  slaves  by  the  persons  m  charge  of  the  several  plantations  in 
your  parish. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Now  when  Lord  Belmore  penned  the  remark,  that  *  they  will 
'  have  much  to  answer  for,  who  have  deluded  these  unfortunate 
'  people  into  expectations  which  have  led  to  such  scenes  of  de- 

*  vastation  and  ruin/ — did  it  never  occur  to  His  Excellency,  that 
they  must  have  at  least  something  to  answer  for,  who  wittingly 
Buflered  them  to  remain  under  those  delusions  ?  I^ord  Belmore 
knew,  (for  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation  prove  this,)  that  such 
erroneous  expectations  had  long  prevailed; — that  such  belief  had 
produced  acts  of  insubordination ;  he  was  aware  that  discussions  had 
taken  place,  which  were  liable  to  misconstruction;  he  required  no  re- 
port from  the  custodes  or  any  other  persons  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  circumstances  that  rendered  ^  vigilance^  *  more  paiticalirly 

*  necessary.^  And  yet,  he  deems  it  unnecessary  to  taie  the  most 
direct  step  for  obviating  the  danger  and  removing  the  erroneous 
impression.  He  hesitates,  month  after  month,  to  give  publicity 
to  the  Royal  Proclamation,  obviously  designed  for  immediate 
publicity.  Instead  of  this,  he  begs  the  Custodes  to  give  him  the 
earliest  information  of  any  circumstance  that  might  require  the 
adoption  of  ^  further  measures.^  The  Custodes,  aware  or  the  dis- 
content, of  its  cause,  and  of  the  impending  danger,  sufier  New 
Year'^s  Day  to  approach,  without  giving  any  information  to  the 
Governor.  The  slaves  are  suffered  to  believe,  that  ^  their  fiee- 
^  dom-order  had  actually  come  out  from  England  \  learning,  no 
doubt,  that  a  royal  proclamation  had  arrived,  and  i||^onuit  of  its 
contents ;  but  naturally  inferring,  as  well  they  might,  from  its 
being  withheld,  that  it  was  favourable  to  their  interests.  Or  if 
the  fact,  that  a  Royal  Proclamation  had  been  received,  was  not 
known  to  the  slaves,  still,  they  had  been  led  and  permitted  to 
cherish  expectations,  which  the  angry  and  seditious  dedarations 
issued  by  their  masters,  and  directed  against  the  Government  of 
this  country,  might  seem  to  render  reasonable.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  these  truly  ^  unfortunate  people  ^  are  permitted  to  remain 
under  the  mistake  the  Proclamation  was  intended  to  remove,  till 
it  had  actually  excited  them  to  revolt; — and  then,  a  few  days 
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before  martial  law  is  proclaimed,  Lord  Belmore  no  longer  hesi- 
tates to  reveal  the  secret,  and  to  suffer  the  Royal  Proclamation, 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  read  to  the  slaves !  Truly,  there  are  indi- 
viduals who  have  much  to  answer  for. 

6.  The  circular  giving  publicity  to  the  Royal  Proclamation, 
bears  date  the  22d  of  December.  The  proclamation  placing  the 
island  under  martial  law,  was  issued  on  the  30th.  Whether  the 
order  to  give  publicity  to  the  Royal  Proclamation  was  generally 
complied  with  in  the  interim,  does  not  appear.  There  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  found  any  opportunity  for  it.  A  letter  from  the 
custos  of  Trelawny,  Mr.  J.  Macdonald,  dated  the  26th,  *  acknow- 
•  ledges  the  receipt  of  the  proclamation  \-  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

'  1  have  this  instant  read  a  despatch  from  Sir  W.  Cotton  to  Major 
Pcnne father :  it  is  certaiuly  an  extraordinary  document.  He  says^  the 
troops  are  not  to  act  until  the  riot  act  is  reao^  and  unless  His  Majesty's 
troops  are  insulted.  The  negroes  are  already  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea^  that  the  King's  troops  have  instructions  not  to  act  against 
them  ;  and  certainly,  if  this  despatch  were  published,  it  would  confirm 
their  opinion.  I  hope,  most  sincerely  hope,  this  order  will  be  counter- 
manded :  if  not.  His  Majesty's  troops,  tvho  are  so  well  paid  by  the 
country,  will  be  of  little  service  to  us.'  * 

Sir  Willoughby"*s  despatch  to  Major  Pennefather,  does  not 
appear  among  the  documents ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  in  strict  coin- 
cidence with  his  proclamation  *  to  the  rebellious  slaves  \  issued 
from  head-quarters,  Jan.  2d,  which  does  him  high  honour,  and 
to  which  well-timed  step.  Commodore  Farquhar  ascribes  the  im- 
mediate change  of  affairs  for  the  better  f .     It  is  as  follows : 

'  To  the  Rebellious  Slaves. 
'  Negroes.  You  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  masters,  and  have 
burned  and  plundered  their  houses  and  buildings.  Some  wicked  per- 
sons have  told  you  that  the  King  has  made  you  free,  and  that  your 
masters  withhold  your  freedom  n-om  you.  In  the  name  of  the  King,  I 
come  amongst  you  to  teU  you  that  you  are  misled.  I  bring  with  me 
numerous  forces  to  punish  the  guilty  ;  and  all  who  are  found  with  the 
rebels,  will  be  put  to  death  without  mercy.  You  cannot  resist  the 
King's  troops.     Surrender  yourselves,  and  beg  that  your  crime  may  be 

Sardoned.  All  who  yield  themselves  up  at  any  military  post  imme- 
iately,  provided  they  are  not  principals  and  chiefs  in  the  burnings 
that  have  been  committed,  will  receive  His  Majesty's  gracious  pardon. 
All  who  hold  out,  will  meet  with  certain  death. 

(Signed)  '  Willoughby  Cotton, 

'  Maior-General  Commanding. 
'  God  save  the  Kmg.' 

Our  readers  will  observe  that,  so  far  as  appears,  this  proclam- 
ation was  iht first  attempt  made  to  disabuse  the  insurgents  of  the 
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fUse  impression  under  which  they  were  known  to  labour.  Mr. 
J.  Macdonald  says,  indeed,  in  his  letter  of  Jan.  4  *,  that  all  the 
negroes  were  acquainted  with  his  Majesty ""s  proclamation,  as,  im- 
mediately on  his  receipt  of  it,  (acknowledged  Dec.  26,)  he  hud 
200  copies  thrown  off  and  distributed  all  over  the  country.  Sir 
AVilloughby  does  not  appear  to  have  relied  upon  this  alleged  dis- 
tribution, which,  if  it  took  place,  must  have  been  had  recourse  to 
after  the  insurrection  had  broken  out ;  and  no  proof  is  ofPered, 
that  the  insurgents  were  made  acquainted  with  it  in  the  only  ef- 
fectual way,  by  having  it  read  to  them.  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton 
ordered  such  prisoners  as  could  not  be  convicted,  to  be  dismissed, 
after  having  his  Majesty's  Proclamation  read  to  them.  But  Mr. 
J.  Macdonald,  with  whom  Sir  Willoughby  is  no  favourite,  ob- 
jects to  this  most  proper  measure  as  unnecessary,  because  he  had 
distributed  200  copies  of  the  proclamation !  This  is  another 
circumstance  adapted  to  excite  astonishment, — if  any  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  whites  of  Jamaica  can  astonish.  We  should 
exceedingly  like  to  see  one  of  those  200  copies  distributed  by  Mr. 
J.  Macdoilald.  Of  course,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  verbatim  copy 
of  the  Royal  Proclamation.  Still,  why  the  negroes  should  not 
have  it  read  to  them  officially,  even  if  they  had  heard  it  once 
read  before,  and  even  if  they  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  catch 
one  of  the  200  copies, — we  cannot  understand. 

After  all,  the  200  copies  which  are  represented  as  having  been 
distributed  *  all  over  the  country  \  may  have  been,  through  some 
mistake,  distributed  only  in  Mr.  Macdonald's  own  neighbourhood. 

*  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,"  he  writes  to  ]\ir.  Bullock,  (Jan.  4,) 

*  that  every  estate  under  my  charge  have  continued  faithfully  at 

*  their  work,  and  completely  protected  their  master'*s  property, 

*  which  is  very  gratifying  to  me.     I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  in- 

*  sidious  (invidious  ?)  remarks ;  but  if  other  gentlemen  had  acted 

*  with  the  same  kindness,  and  taken  the  same  pains  to  cwplain 

*  the  real  nature  of  things  as  I  have  done,  I  do  not  think  that 

*  this  unfortunate  insurrection  would  have  been  so  general;  as, 

*  in  St.  James'^s  in  particular,  their  vengeance  seems  to  be  pointed 

*  against  certain  individuals.'  This,  it  is  remarked  in  the  Times 
Newspaper  of  Feb.  23,  *  is  no  unimportant  admission  for  a  Ja- 

*  maica  planter,  who  had  committed  a  preacher  to  prison.**  And 
it  is  the  more  remarkable,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  alleged 
distribution  of  the  Royal  Proclamation,  tardy  as  it  was,  among 
the  slaves  on  the  estates  under  Mr.  J.  Macdon aid's  own  charge ; 
by  which  means  they  were  made  acquainted  with  '  the  real  nature 

*  of  things.'  Nothing  can  be  more  admirably  patriotic  and  disin- 
terested than  the  zeal  which  Mr.  J.  Macdonald  evinces,  having 
taken  due  pains  to  prevent  insurrection  on  his  own  estates,  to 
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lead  on  the  brave  militia  to  attack  the  estates  of  his  neighbours ; 
nothing  more  amiable  than  his  anxiety  that  martial  law  might  be 
proclaimed  without  a  moment'^s  delay,  to  authorize  his  vigorous 
proceedings  against  the  less  fortunate  slaves  of  less  ^  kind^  and 
considerate  proprietors.  So  eager  is  he  to  display  his  vigour  and 
martial  prowess,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  high  dissatisfaction  at  the  ^  most  extraordinary  "^  con^ 
duct  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  directing  that  the  riot  act 
should  be  read,  before  the  troops  fired  upon  the  poor  negroes  *. 

*  /  would  recommend  to  his  Lordship ',  says  this  gentleman,  in  a 
letter  dated  Dec.  28 -f-,  *  to  proclaim  martial  law  without  a  mo^- 

*  mentis  delay,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  send  down  written  orders 

*  to  act  with  the  utmost  energy.     If  /,  or  the  colonel  of  the  re- 

*  gimcnt,  had  authority  to  act,  the  plan  /  would  propose,  is,  to 

*  assemble  the  whole  of  the  militia^  and  at  once  attack  the  larg- 
'  est  estate^  and  then  proceed  to  the  others  as  circumstances 
^  might  direct.     His  Lordship  may  depend,  I  do  not  in  the  least 

*  exaggerate  the  situation  of  things :  they  cannot  well  be  worse^ 

*  hut  fortunately y  7io  blood  has  been  yet  shed  that  I  know  of."" 
'  Our  militia  \  he  moreover  says,  *  is  very  weak,  and  we  have 

*  little  to  CxVpect  from  the  regulars^  unless  positive  orders  are 

*  sent  to  them  to  act  J"  This  distrust  of  the  regular  troops,— ^the 
sneer  at  their  being  so  well  paid  by  the  country, — the  petulant 
animadversions  on  Sir  Willoughby'*s  conduct, — and  the  dissatis- 
faction expressed  at  not  being  authorized  to  commence  the  work 
of  slaughter  at  the  head  of  the  militia^ — are  all  in  entire  consist- 
ency, and  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  further  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Gustos  Macdonald. 

'  Had  Colonel  Tyler  acted  in  the  first  instance  with  the  promptitude 
that  I  wished  him  to  hav^e  done^  I  do  not  think  that  things  would  have 
got  to  such  a  head  in  this  parish  (Falmouth) ;  but  the  three  magistrates 
formerly  alluded  to^  persuaded  him  that  I  had  not  sufficient  grounds 
to  order  a  company  rf  militia  to  York  Estate ;  but  I  knew  the  people 
we  had  to  deal  with  better  than  they  did ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a 
vigorous  act  at  first,  would  have  intimidated  them  before  they  had 

committed  themselves  so  far  as  to  endanger  their  lives My 

advice  to  Colonel  Cadien  was,  to  take  as  few  prisoners  as  possible, 

Advice,  in  fact,  was  the  only  mode  in  which  I  could  act, 

antil  martial  law  was  proclaimed I  hope  his  Excellency  will 

be  pleased  to  pass  over  what  I  consider  the  improper  conduct  of  the 
magistrates.  The  facts  are  these.  The  moment  I  took  the  deposition 
on  oath  of  the  book-keeper,  1  issued  a  warrant  against  five  of  the  ne- 
groes whom  he  considered  as  the  ringleaders,  with  orders  to  send  up 
the  constables  with  a  company  of  militia  to  have  it  executed.  The 
great  error  of  these  magistrates  was,  the  preventing  the  militia  ac- 
companying the  constables,  who  I  was  certain  could  not  execute  the 
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warrant  without  any  assistance,  and  which  I  told  them  the  moment  I 
came  down  to  Falmouth,  and  that  they  had  taken  great  responsibilitT 
upon  themselves  in  disobeying  my  orders :  my  fears  proved  correct,  and 
the  delinquents  escaped.  I  am  sorry  the  letter  they  wrote  is  at  Fon- 
tabelle ;  but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  mention  their  names,  viz, — Air. 
Lament,  Mr.  Dyer,  and  Mr.  George  Miller.  As  I  wish  minutely  to 
acquaint  his  Excellency  with  every  circumstance  that  comes  to  m? 
knowledge,  I  must  beg  leave  to  state,  that  /  highly  disapprove  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Moulton  Barret :  it  has  been  stated  to  me,  that  he  nras 
seen  riding  out  of  town  with  a  Mr.  Box,  who  I  had  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  custody  as  one  of  the  incendiary  preachers  ;  under  some  pretence, 
he  was  |K*rmitted  to  auit  the  Court-house,  and  by  that  means  made  his 
escape,  sup|)osed  to  Kingston,  where  I  hope  he  will  be  taken  into  cof- 
tody.'     (No.  28.) 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Box  teas  arrested.  Mr. 
Bullock  writes  in  reply : — 


•  tn 


Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  information  contained  in  yoar  letter  of 
the  4th  instant,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Box  has  been  arrested ; 
and  although  your  letter  does  not  state  the  charge  preferred  against 
hhn,  his  Ejccetlency  considers  it  quite  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  be  de- 
tuined,  until  he  may  hear  further  from  you :  you  will  therefore  lose 
no  time  in  transmitting  to  me  such  information  as  you  hare  obtained ; 
when,  if  the  charges  appear  sufficient,  he  will  be  oonveyed  to  Falmouth 
to  abide  his  trial. 

*  The  lamentable  crisis  which  has  now  arrived,  renders  example  ne- 
cessary, however  abhorrent  it  must  be  to  resort  to  it;  and  £|f  it  sheold 
apiHnir  that  Englishmen,  men  of  sense  and  education,  hare  been 
wicked  enough  to  excite  the  slaves  to  rebellion,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  thi-y  shall  esi\jpir  because  they  are  also  ministers  of  religion.  Hot 
his  Exoelloncy  directs  me  to  impress  strongly  upon  yoar  mind,  the 
gnnU  di$on*tion  which  in  such  a  case  should  be  adopted^  to  endeaTOor, 
by  every  means  in  your  {lower,  to  divest  tribunals  from  all  feeling  of 
pnyudict*.  luul  alwve  all.  of  prr/udice  on  grounds  ^  religwm  ;  for,  in 
civil  oimmiotion,  the  evil  is  never  so  great  as  when  it  assumes  the  sp- 
inniranoe  of  religious  \i-ar.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  *  Wilxiam  Bci^lock/ 

*  Hon.  James  McDonald.'  (No.  29.) 

Oi  Mr.  Box  we  know  nothing*  but  suppose  that  be  is  one  of 
the  Wesley  an  Missionaries*  since  his  name  is  not  to  be  Iband 
among  thi^se  connecteil  with  the  Baptist  Missionanr  SocieCj*. 
i>f  his  respecubility  we  can  entertain  no  doubt,  since' Mr.  Mod- 
ton  Barret  would  hardly  have  been  seen  ridii^  out  of  town  with 


*  lA>rd  Belmore  describes  him,  according  to  the  infofinatki  be  had 
nxvived.  as  *  a  ^iissioDary  6vin  the  Baptist  Sodetr.*  Tba^  ■!  all 
ertati*  he  is  nol. 
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m^  had  he  not  sustained  a  reputable  character.  From  the  high 
lapprobation  expressed  against  Mr.  Moulton  Basset^s  conduct 

Mr.  J.  McDonald,  we  infer,  that  he  actually  interposed  his 
Dtection,  and  favoured  the  escape  of  ^  the  incendiary  preacher  f 
lowing  that  Mr.  J.  McDonald  had  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into 
jBtody,  and  appreciating  his  motives  for  doing  so.  At  present, 
»  specific  charge  is  preferred  against  Mr.  Box ;  but  the  abusive 
irase,  ^  incendiary  preacher/  illustrates  another  striking  feature 

these  transactions. 

6.  The  whole  of  the  men  who  were  executed,  stated,  that  they 
id  been  told  by  white  people  for  a  long  time  past,  that  they  were 

be  free  at  Christmas ;  and  by  these  same  white  people,  the 
an  of  insurrection  had  been  arranged.  Who  these  white  people 
^re,  who  have,  as  Lord  Belmore  remarks,  so  much  to  answer 
r,  we  are  left  to  surmise.  There  is  an  evident  reserve  upon  this 
lint :  hints  are  thrown  out,  but  nothing  more  specific  can  be  ga* 
ered  from  the  documents,  than  that  some  ^  ministers  of  religion  "* 
e  supposed  to  have  been  wicked  enough  to  excite  the  slaves 

rebellion.  Mr.  Box,  however,  was  selected  by  Mr.  J. 
['Donald  as  one  of  the  *  incendiary  preachers,'  of  whom  he 
tahed  to  make  an  example ;  and  but  for  his  ^  escape,'  he  would 
"obably  have  experienced  the  eflccts  of  martial  law.  Lord  Bel- 
ore's  language  warrants  this  suspicion. 

'  I  am  as  yet  unacquainted  %vith  the  charge  on  which  orders  were  is- 
tii  for  his  apprehension  at  P^almouth ;  but  the  information  received 
om  the  cu8to8>  renders  it  at  all  events  necessary  that  h^  should  be  for 
e  present  detained.  Motives,  however,  of  prudence  and  humanity 
.uaed  me  to  interpose  a  delay  in  hurrying  him  to  trial  at  a  moment 
ken  so  great  excitement  must  necessarily  prevail,* 

The  only  other  Missionary  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  these 
xniments,  is  Mr.  Burchell,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  who,  having 
jBited  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  had  arrived  in 
[ontego  Bay  on  the  21st  or  22d  of  December,  after  an  absence 
r  many  months,  but  had  not  landed^  or  had  any  intercourse 
ith  the  negroes,  finding  the  country  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
iTilliam  Annand,  overseer  of  Ginger-hill  plantation,  deposes  *, 
lat  he  ^  was  told  by  a  slave  named  Susannah  Crawford,  that  she 
beard  from  Anne  Laye,  a  free  person  of  colour,  and  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  that  a  Mr.  Burchell  bad  arrived '  in 
le  bay,  and  *'  that  he  did  not  intend  landing  until  this  affair  was 
■ettleid ;  but  had  written  to  his  deputies  i*,  that  his  dearly  beloved 
children  must  not  regret  his  absence,  for  that  he  would  be  to 
them  a  pillar  of  iron,  and  would  always  be  their  support ; — that 


*  Despatches,  No.  18.  t  His  deacons  nmst  be  here  meant. 
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*  they  must  shed  no  blood,  for  Ufe  was  sweet,  easy  to  be  takes 

*  away,  but  very  hard  to  give/  Thia  deposition  requires  no  con- 
mcnt.  Though  evidently  given  with  malignant  dengn,  the  staiz- 
mcnt  does  honour  alike  to  Mr.  Burchell's  prudence  and  his  hu- 
manity ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  even  this  garbled  hearsay  report, 
that  the  letter  he  wrote,  was  intended  to  restrain  the  insoigencf 
fr)m  b!oo<Lshed.  At  the  same  time,  his  absence  from  the  coizntnr 
must  protect  him  fr.^m  the  charge  of  having  misled  or  excited  thi 
negroes.  Of  Mr.  Rurchell,  we  happen  to  haTe  some  perso!LiI 
knowledge,  and  can  ansxer  for  his  purity  of  motive  and  his  dii- 
cretion- 

No  other  whit;?  per^n  is  mentioned  in  the  official  documents; 
but  a  paragraph  ha.^  appeared  in  the  Jamaica  Conrant,  stabng. 
that  three  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  residing  in  the  disturbed 
district,  have  been  apprehended  as  instigators  of  insurrection  and 
revolt ;  namelv.  Afessrs.  Knibb,  WhitAome,  and  Abbott.  Mr. 
Knibb  is  a  highly  respectable  Baptist  ^lissionanr  stationed  at 
Falmouth ;  and  he  may  have  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Hod- 
J.  M*I)ona!d,  Custos  of  Trelawny.  A  very  abort  letter  has  been 
received  from  him  in  this  country,  dated  the  SJth  of  December, 
in  which  he  apologises  for  brevity,  by  stating,  that  he  was  ^  wearied 

*  in  trying  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  parish.'*  As,  however. 
the  apprehension  of  ^Ir.  Knibb  and  his  brethren  stands  in  need 
of  confirmation,  we  shall  net  waste  any  words  in  the  attempt  to 
shew  the  utter  incredibility  of  their  bein^  chargeable  with  encca- 
raging  insulxirdi nation  and  revolt ;  but  shall  sunply  transdibe  i 
sentence  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dyer,  the  Secretary  to  the  Bap- 
tist Miflsionar\'  Society,  addressed  to  the  Editor  dT  the  Patriot 
in  reference  to  the  paragraph  from  the  Jamaica  Courant,  whico 
has  l)ecn  going  the  round  of  the  London  newspapers.     *  I  have 

*  yet  to  learn  what  possible  motive  can  be  supposed  to  influence 

*  men  all  at  once  to  falsify  the  whole  current  of  their  lives,  and 

*  gratuitously  to  consign  themselves  to  ruin  and  disgrace ;  for  I 
'  presume  that  no  one  imagines  that  the  Society  by  which  they 

*  arc  supported,  would  for  a  moment  allow  political  incendiaxies  to 

*  retain  connexion  with  it/ 

That  there  are  men  in  Jamaica,  however,  who  would  not  gnidge 
the  cost  of  a  mnuagenhle  insurrection  to  get  up  a  case  against  the 
Missionaries,  and  to  have  a  pretext  for  bringing  them  midcr  the 
operation  of  martial  law, — that  same  martial  law  under  which  Mr. 
Smith  of  Demerara  was  condemned  to  death  by  his  legifllaiire 
murderers, — will  not  appear  absolutely  iucrediUe  to  those  who 
arc  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  passed  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  as  recently  as  1826,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  becoming  law,  only  by  being  disallowed  by  the 
C*rown.  Upon  this  subject,  the  last  Number  of  the  Anti-SIavciy 
Kcporicr  contains  some  instructive  information.    After  an  abk 
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analysis  of  the  New  Slave  Code, — the  latest  specimen  of  Jamaica 
justice,  humanity,  and  civilization,  the  Writer  continues. 

*  Before  we  close  this  article,  there  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we 
think  it  incumbent  upon  us  again  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers.     We  have  already  informed  them,  that,  from  the  present  Act, 
that  of  1831,  the  persecuting  clauses  against  the  Methodists  and  other 
Sectaries,  and  against  slaves  instructing  their  fellows,  or  contributing 
their  money  for  religious  objects,  have  been  excluded.     These  clauses 
had  stood  in  the  former  disallowed  Act  of  1826,  and  in  the  other  dis- 
allowed Acts  which  succeeded  it.     In  that  of  1826,  those  clauses  are 
numbered  85,  86,  and  87 ;  and  they  are  singularly  placed  between  two 
clauses,  84  and  89,  one  of  which  condemned  to  death  the  professors, 
and  the  other  the  practisers  of  the  Obeah  superstition.     Exactly  be* 
tween  these  two  clauses,  the  Jamaica  legislature  had  contrived  to  tnrust 
the  three  persecuting  clauses  which  they  so  fondly  cherished,  and  to 
which  they  have  so  tenaciously  clung.     The  first  of  them  (§.  85)  de- 
nounces the  practice  of  slaves  attempting  to  teach  or  instruct  other 
slaves,  as  of  '*  pernicious  consequence,"  and  as  even  producing  risk  to 
life ;  and  punishes  the  offence  by  whipping  and  imprisonment  to  hard 
labour  in  the  workhouse.     The  second  (§.  86)  denounces  all  religious 
meetings  of  dissenters  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  slaves,  if  held  after  dusk;  and  imposes  on  all 
teachers  holding  any  such  meetings  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  a  fine 
of  ^m  20/.  to  50/.     The  third  (§.  85)  makes  it  highly  penal  for  any 
dissenting  minister  or  teacher  to  receive  any  money  from  slaves,  in  the 
way  of  contribution  for  religious  or  other  purposes ;  it  being  alleged,  in 
the  preamble  to  the  clause,  *'  that  large  sums  of  money  and   other 
chattels  had  been  extorted  by  designing  men,  professing  to  be  teachers 
of  religion,  practising  on  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  negroes, 
to  their  great  loss  and  impoverishment." 

'  It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  inquire^  what  could  have  induced  the  le- 
gislators of  Jamaica,  even  if  they  saw  it  right  to  frame  and  pass  such 
iniquitous  clauses  as  these  at  all,  to  choose  deliberately  to  place  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  criminal  part  of  the  code,  bristling  as  it  does  with  all 
aorts  of  enormities,  and  especially  to  connect  them  by  more  immediate 
juxtaposition,  and  interfusion,  with  the  capital  crimes  of  the  profession 
and  tne  practice  of  Obkah  ?  It  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
their  intention  to  intimate  thereby  their  own  opinion,  that  the  Metho- 
dist and  other  dissenting  missionaries  had  found  only  their  proper 
place,  in  the  scale  of  moral  turpitude,  among  murderers  and  felons,  and 
would  deservedly  also  share  (had  they  so  dared  to  enact)  the  murderer's 
and  felon's  doom  of  death  or  transportation.  Or  they  might  have 
wished  to  intimate  that  the  pernicious  lessons  these  missionaries  con- 
veyed to  the  slaves, — the  Christianity  professed  and  taught  by  these 
sectaries — were  on  a  level  with  the  dark  superstitions  of  the  Obeah  and 
Myal  men  and  women.  Satanic  as  such  a  purpose  would  be,  yet,  how, 
by  any  possibility,  without  some  such  intent,  could  the  particular  posi- 
tion ror  the  insertion  of  these  persecuting  clauses  have  been  so  very 
curiously  and  aptly  selected,  by  the  Jamaica  la\vgivers  of  1826,  as  inevit- 
ably to  produce  the  impression  in  question  }     We  would  not  willingly 

£  £  2 
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impute  to  them  so  flagitious  a  design ;  and  yet,  let  any  man  cast  bis  m 
at  the  Act  of  1826,  and  calmly  consider  the  order  in  which  the  dauses 
from  84  tu  90  follow  each  other,  and  then  say  whether  it  be  possible  to 
escape  from  the  inference  we  have  ventured  to  draw  from  it.  And  are 
these  men  to  be  still  intrusted  %vith  the  work  of  l^slation  ?  The  guilt, 
however,  is  not  theirs  alone,  but  ours  also,  if  we  go  on  to  tolerate  such 
abominations; — if,  among  all  our  other  sins,  we  continue  obstinately  to 
cling  to  such  a  system  of  crime,  as  has  now  been  laid  bare  to  the  eye 
of  tlic  national  conscience.  When  we  recollect  also  the  fabricated,  and 
suborned,  and  garbled  testimony  by  which  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
that  day,  endeavoured  to  support  their  nefarious  project  of  crushing  or 
expelling  Christian  missionaries  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  (sec  vol. 
iii.  No.  50,  p.  24,  and  No.  b5,  p.  1 62,)  what  can  we  conclude,  but  that 
the  whole  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  per- 
secuting clauses  of  the  Act  of  1826,  were  deliberate  falsifications  of 
feet.!*' 

Wc  take  from  the  same  Number,  the  following  extracts  from  a 
periodical  Work  published  in  Jamaica,  under  the  title  of  ^  The 
Christian  liecord.' 

' ''  It  has  often  ",  say  the  Editors,  "  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  deep 
regret  to  us,  to  observe  the  carelessness  and  criminal  unconcern  with 
which  the  proprietors  of  estates  commit  their  slaves,  body  and  sool, 
into  the  ])ower  of  persons,  as  their  representatives  in  this  country,  who 
are  totally  unfit  for  sucli  a  charge.  They  cannot  imagine  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  tern* 
poral  well-being  of  their  slaves ;  and  that  they  will  not  be  cdled  oo 
hereafter  to  give  a  strict  account  of  the  spiritual  advantages  which 
they  have  afforded  them.  With  what  consistency,  then,  can  a  re- 
ligious ])roprietor,  in  common  with  all  others,  commit  his  estates  to  a 
man  whom  he  knows  to  be  grossly  immoral,  and  therefore  of  necessitVi 
irreligious?  Ever}'  proprietor  must  be  presumed  to  have  aome  ac- 
quaintance with  his  attorney,  and  with  so  much  of  his  character  as  the 
attorney  takes  no  pains  to  conceal.  At  least,  he  cannot  know  or  6c- 
lieve  him  to  be  a  Christian  man  ;  and  yet,  he  abandons  the  alave'a  spi- 
ritual, as  well  as  temporal  welfare  wholly  to  his  care !  What  does  ne 
expect  will  be  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  he 
will  teach  the  slaves  to  condemn  and  abhor  himself  ?  or  that  he  will 
allow  others— the  ministers  of  religion  for  instance, — to  teach  this  to 
the  slaves,  if  he  can  prevent  it?  So  sinful  are  the  lives  of  the  majority 
of  attorneys  in  this  country,  and  so  little  trouble  do  they  take  to  con- 
ceal  tlieir  vices  from  public  view,  that  the  faithful  minister  of  religion 
is  compelled,  by  every  obligation  of  duty,  publicly  to  warn  others  nan 
following  their  exam])lc;  and  when,  as  is  the  case  every  day,  theilaTCf 
refer  to  the  example  of  their  managers  in  exculpation  of  themadvce,  it 
becomes  his  imperative  duty  to  expose  the  sinfulness  of  theae  men, 
and,  it  necessarily  follows,  to  hold  them  up  as  objects  of  disfi^iut  and 
pity — a  feeling  which  we  know  is  too  frequently  mingled  with  con- 
tempt. Now,  will  these  men  ])ermit  this  to  go  on,  if  they  can  prevent 
it  ?  Will  they  not  endeavour  to  olistruct  the  acquisition  of  such  kmnr- 
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ledge  by  the  8lave>  and  to  counteract^  by  all  means  in  their  power,  the 
influence  and  usefulness  of  the  minister  ?  Should  any  one  be  inclined 
to  doubt  upon  this  subject,  we  now,  on  our  personal  knowledge,  declare 
the  fact  to  him.  We  tell  proprietors  at  home — Christian  Proprietors 
— that  their  representatives  do,  by  every  means,  and  especially  by 
secret  and  covert  influence,  endeavour  to  check  the  spread  of  true  re- 
ligion among  their  slaves,  and  to  render  nugatory  the  efforts  of  the 
minister  to  enforce  the  moral  observance  and  the  spiritual  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  This,  we  declare  to  be  the  conduct  commonly  pursued 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  white  people  on  estates  in  Jamaica.  And 
this  their  opposition  arises,  not  only  from  the  general  hatred  which  an 
irreligious  man  always  evinces  to  spiritual  truth,  but  also  from  more 
immediate  and  obvious  causes.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  an  attorney, 
or  overseer,  who  is  living  in  adulterous  intercourse  with  one  of  the 
slaves  of  the  property  on  which  he  resides,  (or  with  one  whom  he  has 
hired  or  bought  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  ! !)  will  render  facilities  to 
a  clergyman  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  Seventh  Commandment 
on  that  property  ?  Will  he  not  rather  "  prevent  the  meddling  hypo- 
crite from  interfering  in  his  priv^ate  concerns  ?  " — with  his  private  pro* 
perty?  Such  is  the  conduct  which  would  in  general  be  expected  from 
such  men ;  and  such  is  the  course  which  we  personally  know  to  be  fre- 
quently pursued." 

*  "  In  further  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  the  planters  towards  the 
teachers  of  religion,  we  select  from  the  writer  we  have  already  quoted, 
the  following  sentence.  '  They  (the  benevolent  and  pious)  greatly  err, 
if  they  suppose  the  Colonists  inimical  to  the  object  tney  have  in  view, 
however  much  they  may  occasionally  have  been  irritated  by  the  con- 
duct of  An ti- Slavery  JVIissionaries.* — Now  what  does  Mr.  Barclay 
mean  by  Anti-Slavery  Missionaries  ?  Does  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
send  Missionaries  to  Jamaica  ?  No.  Are  the  INIissionaries  in  Jamaica 
sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  secretly  promoting  the  supposed  objects  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  ?  No  man  of  sense  thinks  this :  no  man 
who  observes  their  conduct  impartially  will  credit  it.  Then  why  are 
they  called  *  Anti-Slavery  Missionaries  ?  *  Because  they  have  taught 
true  Christianity  ;  and  having  been  persecuted  by  the  Planters  for  so 
doing,  they  have  very  naturally  appealed  for  protection  to  their  friends 
*  at  home ',  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  have  taken  up  their  com- 
plaint. This  feeling  of  irritation  and  hostility  is  not  evinced  to  the 
'  Sectarians '  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
did,  for  a  long  time,  escape  this  serious  accusation ;  and  we  must  add, 
that  we  fear  they  escaped  the  charge,  because  they  sacrificed  duty  to 
conciliation.  But  what  is  the  fact  now,  since  latterly  a  few  of  them 
have  come  forward  to  stem  the  torrent  of  false  religion  ?  Why  they 
too  have  been  assailed  by  the  very  same  outcry  !  They  too  have  been 
denounced  as  'tools  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society!!!'  In  short, 
£yangelical.  Sectarian,  Anti-Slavery,  and  seditious,  are  synonymous 
in  Jamaica." ' 

With  regard  to  the  late  insurrection,  nothing  is  more  clear 
from  the  official  documents,  than  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     The  slaves  (or,  to  use  a  term  still  more  reproachful 
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in  Jamaica,  the  negroes)  revolted  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
their  freedom-order  had  actually  arrived,  and  that  the  planters 
had  no  longer  a  right  to  detain  them  in  bondage.    How  they  came 
by  this  notion,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.     The  emancipation  of 
the  Crown  slaves  might,  if  known,  have  strengthened  the  impres- 
sion.     The  result  is,  a  determination  on  their  part,  which  is  no 
secret,  *  not  to  work  after  New  Year'^s  Day,  without  being  made 
^  free/     This  ^  appears  to  have  been  made  known  on  almost  all 
^  the  estates.^     But  no  overseer,  attorney,  or  magistrate  thinks  it 
necessary  to  inform  the  Executive  Government  of  this  general 
determination.     No  complaint  or  alarm  reaches  the  Govemor^s 
ear,  although  he  had  expressly  begged  to  be  informed,  should  any 
erroneous  impressions  ot  the  design  of  his  Majesty'^s  Grovemment 
exist  among  the  slaves.     The  Governor  is  kept  in  the  dark ;  and 
he  is  advised  to  withhold  his  Majesty^s  proclamation,  which  would 
have  removed  any  such  erroneous  impression :— we  were  goin^ 
to  say,  treacherously  advised  ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  that  £an 
Belmore  would,  of  his  own  accord  and  judgement,  have  incurred 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  back  so  important  a  document.     In 
the  mean  time,  New  Yearns  Day  approaches,  and  not  a  step  is 
taken  to  undeceive  the  negroes,  or  to  avert  the  anticipated  strike. 
But,  a  short  time  before  the  insurrection,  the  planters  put  forth 
an  ^  ambiguous  declaration,"  half  complaint,  half  menace,  directed, 
as  it  should  seem,  against  the  British  Government,  or  the  ad- 
visers  of  the  Crown.     Might  they  not  imagine  that  a  little  insur- 
rection  would  frighten  our  Government,— or  move  its  compassion 
towards  the  much  injured  planters  ?     The  burning  of  a  few  trash- 
houses  would  not  be  a  great  matter ;  and  martial  law  would  soon 
restore  order.     So  contemptible  does  the  insurrection  appear,  that 
Mr.  «J.  McDonald  talks  of  suppressing  it  at  once,  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  even  without 
the  regular  force.     It  is  known  (Dec.  26  *),  that  though  the 
negroes  were  determined  to  strike  work  at  Christmas,  they  had 
agreed  that  no  slaughter  was  to  be  committed,  unless  any  of  their 
comrades  were  killed.     Indeed,   Mr.  Custos  McDonald,   in  the 
letter  in  which  he  tells  the  Governor,  that  the  situation  oif  things, 
9ioi  to  exaggerate,  cannot  be  worse,  says,  ^  No  blood  has  bmi 
^  shed."     No  bloodshed  was  contemplated  by  these  poor  n^roes, 
and   the  planters  knew  it ;  knew  it  when  they  invoked  martial 
law,  and  burned  with  zeal  to  attack  the  rebel  armies  of  20,  40, 
and  200  men,  most  of  them  unarmed  *|*.     They  could  have  no 

*  See  Despatches^  No.  7- 

t  See  Col.  Grignon's  Letter,  No.  23.  '  About  seven  o'clock  the 
rel)els  adv^anced  upon  us  in  four  columns.  The  first  body  moved  upon 
the  trash-houses .  . .  this  division  consisted  of  about  w  men.  One 
body  of  the  enemy,  who  attacked  by  the  main  road>  could  not  have 
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fewr  for  the  issue,  as  regarded  their  personal  safety,  correctly  es- 
timating both  the  force  and  the  disposition  of  these  poor  slaves. 
rhey  ran  small  risk,  therefore,  in  deliberately  allowing  ^  Daddy 
^  Ruler  Sharp,  director  of  the  whole,''  to  gain  over  as  many  fol- 
lowers as  he  could.  But,  whatever  they  feared  or  hoped  for, 
they  did,  in  fact,  deliberately  suffer  the  expected  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes  to  take  place,  which  they  have  converted,  by 
i  little  poetic  colouring,  into  a  notable  rebellion.  And  now, 
Dould  they  but  succeed  in  making  the  Baptist  Missionaries 
■nswerable  for  the  whole,  and  in  hanging  a  few  of  them  as  in- 
cendiaries, we  make  no  doubt  that  tms  consummation,  added  to 
the  military  glory  of  dispersing  the  rebel  armies,  would  be  deemed 
in  ample  compensation  for  all  the  mischief  which  has  been  ef- 
fected ♦» 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  insurrection  was  already  at  an 
snd,  at  the  date  of  Lord  Belmore's  despatch.  By  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, tranquillity  had  been  restored,  and  the  poor  negroes  were 
Doming  in  from  all  directions,  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
promise  of  pardon  offered  in  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton'^s  proclama- 
tion. Proprietors  and  attorneys  were  returning  to  their  estates. 
Erery  where,  Sir  Willoughby's  presence  seems  to  have  wrought 
like  a  charm  on  the  minds  of  ^  the  insurgents  \  not  from  the  ter- 
ror, but  from  the  confidence  it  inspired.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
daves  look  to  the  Sovereign  and  Government  of  this  country  for 
protection,  for  all  they  have  to  hope  for.  Shall  they  look  to 
Great  Britain  in  vain  ?  No :  this  insurrection  only  supplies  one 
more  fatal  illustration  of  the  impolicy,  injustice,  costliness,  and 
irickedness  of  slavery.  What,  after  all,  did  these  insurgent  ne- 
mes  strike  for?  Their  personal  freedom,  to  which,  if 
Qicre  be  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  right,  inalienable  but  by  cri- 
minal forfeiture,  they  have  as  valid  a  right  in  Jamaica,  as  they 
irould  have  in  England ;  and  if  a  right  at  all,  an  immediate  right, 
incapable  of  becoming  stronger.  And  although  the  principles  of 
Christianity  clearly  enjoin  submission  to  constituted  authorities 
ind  existing  institutions,  notwithstanding  these  may  involve  per- 
Kmal  wrongs ;  teaching  the  slave  to  be  subject  and  faithful  to  his 
DDUtster,  till  he  can  lawfully  obtain  his  freedom,  and  discounte- 
nancing all  insurrection  and  revolt ;  still,  the  claims  of  the  injured 
to  redress  are  not  invalidated  by  either  their  submission  or  their 


consisted  of  less  than  200  men :  the  numbers  in  the  other  divisions^  I 
oould  not  judge  of,  as  thev  were  covered  hy  a  stone  wall  fence  and  the 
Hill-house ;  but  both  divisions  appeared  to  have  mantf  fire-arms ! ! ' 

*  We  are  aware  of  the  extreme  iUiberality  of  suspecting  Jamaica 
planters  to  be  capable  of  all  this :  the  supposition  would  require  no 
proof>  if  it  related  to  Baptist  ministers  or  other  evangelical  sectarians. 
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helplessness,  nor  do  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed  cease  to  be 
wrongs,  because  perpetuated  by  the  forms  of  legislation.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  social  wrong,  personal  slavery  is  emphadcslly 
the  greatest  of  wrongs ;  and  injustice,  which  is  always  impolicy, 
is  sure  to  entail  upon  its  perpetrators  retribution  with  interest* 
Slavery  must  cease. 


Art.  V.  Of  Pestilential  Cholera  ;  its  Nature,  Prevention,  and  Cura- 
tive Treatment.  By  James  Copland,  M.D.  &c.  &c.  12mo.  pp. 
175.     London,  1831. 

"  T^HE  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness.*^  Than  this 
scriptural  quotation,  we  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more 
strikingly  appropriate  as  a  commencement  of  the  disquisition  now 
to  be  engaged  in.  While  chemistry  has  unfolded  many  particu- 
lars of  interest  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
particulars  which  are  not  without  useful  bearing  upon  medical  re- 
searches ;  while  physiology  has  added  to  the  number  of  its  facts, 
and  to  the  mode  of  applying  those  facts  to  the  therapeutic  art; 
while  pathology  has  been  advancing  in  simplicity  and  truth,  and 
the  materia  medica  has  furnished  new  agents  of  great  efBcacy  in 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  pain  and  sutfering ;  scarcely  a  single 
step  has  been  advanced  towards  solving  the  great  problem  of 
contagion ;  and  medical  men  of  the  most  enlightened  under- 
standing and  enlarged  acquirements  are,  to  this  very  hour,  dis- 
puting on  what  would  seem,  as  an  abstract  question,  scarcely  a 
disputable  one,  viz.,  In  what  manner  are  pestilential  maladies  re* 
ceived  and  transmitted  ? 

That  this  is  verihr  the  state  of  things,  our  recent  controversies 
on  cholera  are  sufficient  proofs.  Even  the  word  generally  em- 
ployed to  express  the  aggregate  of  symptoms  characterizing  the 
present  epidemic,  while  it  has  been  received  as  legitimate  by  some, 
IS  severely  objected  to  by  others.  Admit  all  you  say  and  all  you 
think  respecting  this  same  cholera,  it  is,  after  all,  fever,  rather 
than  cholera,  about  which  you  are  disputing ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
investigated  and  treated  as  fever.  Such,  in  some  measure,  is  the 
language  of  the  very  sensible  and  erudite  treatise  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article ;  and  such  is  the  doctrine  advanced, 
and  the  language  employed  by  many  of  our  orators  in  the  de- 
bating societies  among  which  we  have  recently  mixed. 

That  the  above  sentiments  are  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Copland, 
is  not,  however,  the  reason  for  our  selection  of  his  tract.  The 
fact  is,  that  were  we  to  transcribe  the  whole,  or  even  the  larger 
number  of  title-pages  to  works  and  pamphlets  having  the  discus- 
sion on  cholera  as  their  avowed  object,  wc  should  present  more 
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preface  than  discussion  to  our  readers,  and  might  fill  great  part 
of  our  monthly  number  with  title-pages  alone. 

Our  main  objects  in  this  article,  are,  to  offer  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  pestilence ;  and  the  bearing  of  its 
laws  upon  the  complaint  now  prevalent ; — to  treat  on  the  patho- 
logical circumstances  characterizing  Cholera,  the  modes  of  its  pre- 
vention and  management,  and  the  question  of  its  probable  spread 
among  us  in  a  severe  and  malignant  form.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  our  brief  disquisition  will  bear  upon  the  point  prin* 
cipally  in  dispute,  whether  the  disease  called  Cholera  is  specifically 
the  same  in  all  its  advents  and  localities. 

If  it  be  objected  against  us,  that  our  pages  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  arena  of  medical  controversy, — that  ephemeral  and 
passing  matters  are  beneath  our  concern, — and  that  papers  have 
before  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Review  on  the  disorder  named 
Cholera, — the  universality  of  interest  which  is  now  attached  to 
the  malady,  must  be  received  as  an  apology  for  our  thus  again 
adverting  to  it. 

In  looking  over  the  works  of  anticnt  authors,  it  is  surprising 
how  little  we  find  of  information,  or  even  of  intimation,  on  the 
question  of  contagion  or  infection.  Indeed,  the  historians  and 
poets  are,  strange  to  say,  more  full  in  their  animadversions  on 
pestilence,  than  the  strictly  medical  writers ;  but  even  these  never 
seem  to  have  entertained  any  notion  of  the  communicable  nature 
of  distemper,  beyond  the  fact,  that,  in  certain  localities  and  cir- 
cumstances, where  men  and  beasts  have  been  congregated  toge- 
ther,— there,  a  widely  devastating  disorder  has  broken  out,  and 
affected  in  common  the  human  and  brute  creation. 

*Hfw«y,  aifToug  J**  6>J)^ta  revx^  KTNE2ZIN, 
OIX2NOIII  TE  HAII- 

says  Homer,  and  beyond  this,  very  little  more  is  said  by  any  of 
the  earlier  writers ;  most  probably  because  any  thing  that  was  out 
of  the  customary  course  of  things,  was  referred  to  the  particular. 
and  immediate  interference  of  Heaven  with  the  concerns  of  the 
nether  world. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Hebrews,  indeed,  are  founded 
upon  the  principle,  that  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  sound, 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  some  of  the  more  obvious 
contagions ;  but  we  do  not  meet  with  any  thing  more,  in  the  Jew- 
ish records,  which  implies  a  distinct  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  that  some  disorders  visit  many  at  the  same  moment, 
while  others  are  successively  communicated  by  contact  or  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  the  infected. 

Dr.  Macl,ean,  who  attributes  the  origin  and  spread  of  pestilen- 
tial affections  exclusively  to  a  certain  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
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and  ridicules  the  notion  of  communicability  by  contact,  asserts, 
that  the  idea  of  contagion,  as  now  received,  was  never  thought  of, 
till  it  became  an  object  with  the  Roman  see  to  translate  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  Bologna,  which  was  effected  by  persuading  the  Fathers 
of  that  council,  that  a  contagious  epidemic  prevailed  at  Trent. 
There  does  not  seem,  however,  satisfactory  ground  for  accepting  this 
explanation,  for  the  very  announcement  of  the  source  of  danger, 
implied  a  previous  conception,  that  sickness  might  thus  pass  from 
one  to  another  in  consequence  of  contact  or  immediate  vicinity. 
And  although  Hippocrates,  in  the  whole  pf  his  "  epidemics ", 
does  not  distinctly  refer  to  this  mode  of  a  disorder's  convey- 
ance,^ yet,  there  are  some  intimations  in  Thucydides,  in  his 
account  of  the  Athenian  Plague,  which,  though  not  strictly  and 
directly  to  the  point,  and  though  mixed  with  the  principles  and 
feelings  just  adverted  to,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
more  especially  allude  to  it,  because  he  took  it  for  granted  as  uni- 
versally received. 

But  our  time  and  space  will  not  admit,  nor  perhaps  does  the 
present  occasion  demand,  that  we  should  go  more  minutely  into  this 
discussion :  sufficient  is  it  that  we  take  for  granted  the  fact  of  some 
diseases  being  at  once  regulated,  as  to  their  continuance  and 
their  spread,  both  by  contagious  and  by  infectious  principles;  that 
is,  they  seem  to  have  some  dependence  upon  the  atmosphere,  and 
some  upon  individual  communication  ; — ^in  other  words,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  infectious  and  contagious. 

Now,  how  does  all  this  apply  to  Cholera?  That  a  disease  has 
for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  the  East  with  such  dread  malignity 
as  to  mow  down,  we  had  almost  said,  millions  of  inhabitants,  in 
travelling  a  long  tract  of  country,  is  a  matter  of  historical  truth. 
That  from  the  East  a  disease  took  its  course  through  Persia  to  the 
Asiatic  side  of  Russia,  and  that  it  made  its  way  through  parts  of 
the  last-mentioned  empire  into  Poland,  visiting  several  northern 
provinces,  and  penetrating  to  Hamburgh,  is  likewise  generally 
admitted ;  whence,  according  to  some,  it  extended  itse&  to  our 
shores,  and  is  at  present  prevailing  in  our  country. 

Against  this  last  supposition,  many  set  their  opinions  in  battle 
array.  The  disorder,  first  in  Asia,  and  then  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  had  been,  according  to  your  own  shewing,  (argue 
the  non-importation  men,)  a  coasting  or  continental  affair. 
It  had  not  travelled  across  any  sea,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely 
it  would  do  so,  since  a  mixture  of  contagion  and  atmospheric 
poison  is  assumed  as  necessary  to  its  preservation  and  propaga- 
tion ;  and  because  the  combination  of  these  two  requisites  cannot 
be  conceived  to  take  place  when  vessels  with  goods  and  individuals 
traverse  large  tracts  of  water.  Is  it  not  a  known  fact,  too,  they 
ask,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  most  virulent  form  of 
Cholera  in  India,  the  naval  communication  between  every  part  of 
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the  East  and  this  country  has  been  free  and  unrestricted  ?  But,  if 
the  transportation  across  the  seas  by  bales  of  goods  and  affected 
individuals  be  capable  of  carrying  infection  one  or  two  hundred 
miles,  it  would,  by  the  same  laws,  one  or  two  thousand.  Again, 
a  d^ree  at  least  of  the  same  distemper  that  you  now  talk  of  as 
an  imported  one,  had  been  epidemic  in  this  country  for  very 
manv  months  before  this  alleged  transference ;  and  although  the 
nortnem  visitations  were  principally,  at  first,  confined  to  the  coast 
and  to  parts  near  the  shore,  the  instances  of  Cholera  which  are 
now,  according  to  the  representations  of  contagionists,  principally 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  are  not  only  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  river  to  harmonize  with  the  notions  of  debarking,  but  in  distant 
parts  of  the  town  :  here  and  there,  a  case  of  malignant  Cholera, 
"without  any  likely  or  traceable  communication,  makes  its  tre« 
mendous  attack. 

The  season  too,  the  anti-contagionist,  or  rather  anti-import- 
ationist  argues,  has  been  such  as  is  likely  to  be  productive  of 
stomach,  and  bilious,  and  spasmodic,  and  febrile  derangement ; 
and  what  the  other  party  chooses  to  call  Asiatic  Cholera,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  particular  modification  of  fever  with 
arrested  secretions,  and  sympathetic  cramps,  and  congestions  of 
blood.  That  the  low  damp  districts  near  the  Thames  have  been 
its  principal  London  localities,  is  plainly  ascribable  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  humidity  and  stagnant  moisture,  as  assisting  causes,  with 
the  pestilential  condition  of  the  atmosphere  generally ;  and,  (con- 
tinue the  advocates  of  this  side  of  the  question,)  your  cases  are,  in 
point  of  number,  by  much  "  too  few  and  far  between ""  to  justify 
the  contagious  inference ;  and  more  than  half  even  of  these  few  are 
probably  caused  by  the  alarm  excited  by  your  own  sagacious, 
(some  go  the  length  of  saying,  but  they  have  no  right  to  go  such 
lengths,)  your  own  interested  enactments. 

When  these  pro8  and  cons  are  considered  together  without 
party  bias  or  prepossession,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  consi- 
derable measure  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension  is  excited  in 
the  mind, — ^and  that  the  "  diflfering  of  doctors  **'  produces  painful 
indecision  on  the  part  of  the  people.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
may  say,  without  wishing  absolutely  to  commit  ourselves  on  either 
side,  that  we  do  not  join  with  those  who  are  very  full  of  alarms 
and  apprehensions  respecting  our  present  or  coming  condition. 
The  sources  of  our  hope  are  taken  principally  from  the  following 
considerations. 

Even  in  those  districts  where  the  malignant  disorder  has  been 
stated  to  prevail,  commencing  with  Sunderland  and  reaching  to 
Edinburgh, — an  exceedingly  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulace have  become  sufferers  ;  and  when  disease  has  suddenly  at- 
tacked, and  death  rapidly  succeeded,  the  victims  have,  with  but 
very  little  exception  indeed,  been  guilty  of  imprudences  and  irre- 
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gularitics  with  respect  to  diet  and  habits  of  life, — have  been  those 
who  are  proverbially  careless  as  to  coming  danger,  and  who  super. 
Btitiously  quail  wlsen  the  danger  comes,— or  such  as  are  too  much 
shut  up  against  the  wholesomeness  of  ventilation,  and  whose 
frames  are  made  especially  vulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  disease,  by 
the  habit  of  substituting  exciting  spirits  and  vapid  materials  of  sus- 
tenance for  substantial  and  wholesome  food. 

Secondly,  were  the  disorder  strictly  a  contagion,  and  not  refer* 
rible  to  the  state  of  the  circumambient  air,  we  should  not  have 
had,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  we  have  had,  affections  allied 
to,  if  not  a  degree  of,  the  same  disorder  for  more  than  half  a  year 
previously  to  the  present — as  maintained  by  the  contagionists — 
new  disorder.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  laws  of  pestilence,  that  both 
before  and  after  its  acm^^  minor  measures  of  distemper  are  fre- 
quent, so  that  we  may  not  yet  have  seen  the  worst ;  but  if  worse  is 
still  pending,  we  take  comfort  from  the  power  of  preventive  mea- 
sures, and  from  the  great  improvement  in  the  medical  polity  of  this 
great  nation. 

Thirdly.  A  well  founded  confidence  and  an  unpresumptuous 
hope  are  allowed  by  all  to  be  great  securities  against  much  more 
of  distemper  than  we  hitherto  have  had,  or  are  even  likely  ever  fo 
have ;  and  we  verily  believe  that  the  most  strenuous  conta^nist 
is  not  able  to  adduce  a  single  instance  of  what  he  would  consider  as 
malignant  cholera,  where  the  individual  has  been  in  precisdy  the 
same  state  in  whicli  he  ought  to  have  been,  even  without  reference 
to  the  fear  of  disease. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  very  cursory  statement  of  what  appear  to 
us  to  be  the  constituents  of  Cholera ;  and  to  put  the  question 
generally  to  the  good  sense  of  some  of  the  profession,  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  a  little  too  much  of  confounding  degree 
with  kind,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  quantity  with  quality  of  dis- 
ease ?  This  question,  we  shall  submit  very  briefly  and  very  re- 
spectfully, as  we  do  not  desire  the  ascription  of  partisanship,  and 
would  prefer,  in  the  present  instance  at  least,  that  our  readen 
should  infer  from  our  data,  rather  than  defer  to  our  dicta. 

Cholera  is  said  to  be  bilious  or  spasmodic ;  the  first  charac* 
terized  chiefly  by  an  inordinate  secretion  of  bile,  that  bile  also 
being  acrimonious ;  the  other  more  properly  marked  by  spasms 
and  locked  up  secretions.  In  either  case,  there  is  for  the  most 
part,  and  almost  necessarily,  a  primary  disorder  of  the  great  cen- 
tral mass  of  nerves  at  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  this  nerroas  de- 
rangement being  induced  by  causes  which  act  more  directly  or 
less  immediately  upon  the  stomach.  Thus,  if  a  patient,  after  eat- 
ing a  hearty  meal  of  indigestible  matter,  becomes  cramped  in  hb 
stomach,  and  cramped  in  his  muscles,  and  cramped  in  tlie  organs 
which  perform  the  offices  of  secretion,  we  should  aay,  that  the  ex- 
citing source  of  the  malady  was  indigestion ;  whereas,  if  the  brain, 
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from  alarm,  or  if  the  skin,  from  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  or  the 
nervous  system  generally,  from  the  several  sources  which  exhaust 
nervous  energy,  were  the  first  points  of  attack,  we  should  consider 
these  as  the  exciting  causes,  and  indigestion,  with  failing  secretion 
and  assimilation,  tne  immediate  consequences ;  and  this  would 
apply  either  to  the  bilious  or  the  spasmodic  kind  of  derangement. 
The  blueness  of  the  skin,  and  other  signs  of  irregular  circulation, 
are  plainly  traceable  to  the  lungs  partaking  of  the  general  com- 
motion  or  morbid  quiescence,  and  to  the  want  of  due  oxygenation 
or  due  decarbonization  of  the  general  mass  of  blood.  In  fact,  the 
course,  as  Mr.  Searle  has  stated  in  his  pamphlet,  is  o;rcatly  analo- 
gous  to  the  circumstances  of  malignant  fever  in  general,  which,  if 
It  do  not  destroy  the  vital  principle  in  its  first  attack,  sets  up  all 
these  irregularities  in  the  circulating  and  secreting  and  sentient 
organs.  When  bile,  instead  of  being  locked  up,  is  poured  forth 
in  abundance,  spasms  throughout  the  frame  are  occasional  con- 
comitants; but  the  resulting  disorder  does  not  mount  up  to  such  a 
malignant  height,  partly  because  the  flow  of  bile  is  in  some  mea- 
sure a  cure  of  the  complaint,  or  rather,  it  is  one  of  the  main  links 
in  the  chain  of  processes  which  nature  endeavours  to  establish  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  morbid  visitation. 

But  surely,  whether  the  secretions  be  suddenly  and  forcibly 
arrested,  or  whether  they  flow  out  in  more  than  ordinary  abund- 
ance, it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  malady,  in  the  one 
and  in  the  other  case,  is  of  varied  kind.  We  would  ask,  what  is 
meant  by  a  different  disorder — by  the  spasmodic  and  bilious  divi- 
sion— by  mild  and  malignant  malady — by  English  and  Asiatic 
Cholera  ?  Do  the  employers  of  the  terms  intend  to  announce,  that 
the  predisposition  and  excitants  are  different  ?  Then  we  arc 
willing  to  go  with  them  to  the  full  length  of  their  assumptions 
and  inferences ;  for  neither  the  same  disposing  nor  exciting  causes 
can  by  any  possibility  exist  in  our  latitudes  and  with  our  tem- 

Cture ;  and  the  disease  (Asiatic  Cholera)  can  no  more  exist 
,  than  can  the  yellow  fever  be  conveyed  from  a  West  India 
island  to  the  British  isles.  Here,  indeed,  we  may  have  bilious 
fevers  in  considerable  number,  and  rising  up  to  much  individual 
intensity ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  endemic  of  the  transat- 
lantic shores  can  ever  become  endemic  with  us,  inasmuch  as  the 
exterior  circumstances  and  internal  susceptibilities  are  not  pre- 
sent. 

But  we  are  prevented  from  pursuing  this  subject;  and  we 
hasten  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  Cholera ;  a 
very  few  words,  because  we  think  that  general  principles  are 
here,  as  in  other  cases  of  disease,  quite  incapable  of  abstract  or 
undeviating  application ;  every  fresh  case  being,  as  the  artists 
say,  a  fresh  study;  and  because  we  think,  that  tne  expediency  of 
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this  or  that  measure  must  be  ^thered  from  general  prindides  of 
pathology,  rather  than  from  hterary  or  even  oral  instruction. 

The  great  leading  principles  are,  however,  to  dissolve  spasm, 
thereby  to  restore  the  secretions,  and  to  bring  about  a  h^thy 
influx  of  nervous  power,  and  a  freedom  in  the  blood'^s  circulatioD. 
The  first  indication  may  be  fulfilled  by  strong  emetics,  as  mus- 
tard-seed flower  in  large  quantities,  or  sulphate  of  zinc ;  or  it 
may  be  assisted  by  drawing  blood  from  a  vein,  or  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  drastic  purges ;  but  we  sometimes  meet  with  cases 
where  the  primary  collapse  is  so  extreme,  and  in  others  where  the 
pain  is  so  excessive,  that  stimulants  and  opium,  and  warm  or  ra- 
ther hot  fomentations  and  bathing  are  immediately  demanded,  or 
life  will  succumb  to  the  first  shocK.  The  sooner,  however,  Uiat 
the  alvine  secretion  be  restored,  the  better :  indeed,  when,  in  the 
spasmodic  form  of  the  disease,  the  discharges,  from  being  white 
and  riccy,  or  dark,  as  if  blood  were  broken  down  and  passed 
by  the  bowels,  become  truly  feecal,  the  malady  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  got  very  considerably  under,  and  the  remaining 
symptoms  will  be  watched  over  and  met  according  to  their  num- 
ber and  force.  In  the  general  way,  however,  no  continued  com- 
motion is  set  up,  and  this  attack  leaves  the  person  in  as  full  health 
as  it  found  him.  We  ourselves  heard  the  anecdote  that  was  a 
few  days  since  recorded  in  the  public  papers ;  viz.  a  physician, 
having  heard  that  some  Cholera  cases  had  just  broken  out  in  a 
dirty  alley  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  lost  no  time  in  repairing 
thitncr,  and,  upon  his  asking  about  these  cases  of  a  woman  who 
was  just  coming  out  of  the  court  as  the  doctor  was  entering  it, 
she  replied,  ''  I  am  one  of  them.  Sir." 

In  respect  to  preventives,  to  say  much,  were  but  to  reiterate 
what  we  meet  with  in  every  newspaper,  and  magazine,  and  Cholera 
bill  of  the  day.  Confidence  and  regular  habits,  warm  clothing, 
especially  of  the  feet,  the  careful  avoidance  of  damp  places,  ge- 
nerous but  not  luxurious  living  in  the  way  of  diet,  are  the  great 
preservatives  against  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  All 
indigestible  articles  of  food  ought,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  epidemic  susceptibility,  to  be  more  especially  refrained  firom. 
Pork  is  proverbially  bad.  Veal  to  some  stomachs  is  still  worse. 
All  dessert  articles  are  noxious.  Oranges  are  a  bilious,  rather  than 
antibilious  fruit.  Pickles  are  especially  unwholesome.  Violence 
of  temper  should  be  bridled,  and  every  source  of  mental  agita- 
tion shunned.  A  good  friction,  every  morning,  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  desirable.  At  all  times  the  cutaneous  vessels 
ought  to  be  kept  free  from  obstruction  by  ablution  and  friction, 
but  more  especially  so  when  stomach  disorders  are  prevalent,  on 
account  of  the  great  sympathy  and  connexion  with  the  condition  of 
the  skin  and  the  state  of  the  alimentary  passages.    When  stomach 
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affections  threaten,  lose  no  time  in  taking  about  half  a  fluid  ounce 
(a  table-spoonful)  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a  tea-spoon- 
fid  of  common  magnesia,  or  a  third  of  the  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  a  glass  of  water,  or,  what  would  be  much  better,  simple 
peppermint  water.  Should  much  pain  attend  a  stomach  attack, 
and  that  be  in  the  night,  or  at  a  time  and  place  when  medi- 
cal assistance  could  not  promptly  be  procured,  let  the  tincture  of 
rhubarb  be  taken  without  the  magnesia,  and  five  and  twenty  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium  be  added.  Further  than  these  directions, 
we  dare  not  go ;  indeed,  we  have  already  trespassed  somewhat 
beyond  the  lawful  province  of  Reviewers ;  but  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  we  have  thought  might  justify  a  trifling  departure 
from  critical  regularity  and  dignity. 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  we  do  not  rank  with 
^'  Alarmists.**^  At  the  same  time,  caution,  if  it  be  unaccompanied 
by  mistrust,  can  never  be  considered  as  superfluous.  It  is  to  care- 
lessness in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  superstitious  fears  and  won- 
derments succeeding,  that  we  are  in  a  very  great  measure,  as  pre- 
viously intimated,  to  attribute  the  run  of  Cholera  through  the 
pauper  districts  in  which  it  may  first  appear. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  again  say,  that  very  much  still  re- 
mains mysterious,  both  in  reference  to  the  northern  cause  of  the 
Eastern  disease,  and  as  it  respects  infection  generally.  Does  the 
atmosphere  convey  the  seeds  of  distemper  from  district  to  dis- 
trict ?  How  does  it  happen  that  a  particular  course  is  chosen  for 
the  transmission  P  And  how  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  air,  which 
one  should  suppose  would  have  its  particles  freely  and  constantly 
interchanging,  is  in  one  spot  laden  with  distempering  miasm,  in 
another  quite  free  from  such  poison  ?  All  Eastern  travellers  know, 
that  the  Levant  plague  prevails  in  one  spot,  while  a  near  one  is 
totally  exempt ;  and  this  without  any  discovered  peculiarities,  or 
differences  of  latitude,  or  even  contiguity,  to  explain  the  circum- 
stance. The  Roman  Malaria  is  said  to  infest  one  side  of  a 
street,  and  to  leave  the  other  side  untouched ;  yet,  let  the  chemist 
sulnect  the  atmospheres  of  the  two  contiguous  localities  to  every 
trial  his  science  is  capable  of  effecting,  he  will  find  not  the  small- 
est difference  in  their  apparent  constituents.  All  the  varied  hy- 
potheses that  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  account  for  infectious 
conditions  of  the  air,  such  as  intestine  commotions  and  consequent 
chemical  and  meteoric  changes,  entirely  fail  of  their  intended 
purpose ;  and  untenable  as  the  notion  may  be,  we  can  find  none 
len  so,  than  that  the  materials  of  pestilence  are,  as  some  have 
suggested,  the  larvae  of  myriads  of  insects,  which  descend  as  they 
traverse  districts,  and  thus  blast  and  blight  the  vegetable  creation, 
while  they  bring  disease  and  death  upon  man,  and  bird,  and 
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Art.  VI — 1.  Trinitarian  Bible  Society.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  ''The  Record"  Newspaper,  on  the  ProoeediDgs  at  the 
Formation  of  the  above  Institution,  as  reported  by  Him.  With 
a  Postscript,  referring  to  the  Speeches  on  the  same  sabject,  at  the 
Westminster  Auxiliary  Trinitarian  Bible  Society.  By  the  Rer. 
John  Scott,  AI.A.  Hull.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Prict 
3d.    London,  1832. 

2.  The  Comparative  Claims  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeiity 
and  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  calmly  discussed.  By  the  Rer. 
John  King,  M.A.  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  HulL  Qyo.  pp> 
36.     Price  1#.     Hull,  1832. 

3.  An  Examination  o^  certain  Passages  of  Scripture,  which  hare  been 
appealed  to  by  some  late  Friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  Justification  of  their  Separation  from  that  Inatitntka. 
By  John  Bacon,  Esq.  F.A.S.  President  of  the  Azminster  Brandi 
Bible  Society.    8vo.    pp.  40.     Price  Is.    London,  1833. 

4.  Two  Letters  addressed  to  a  Friend  in  Wales,  on  some  prefalcnt 
]\Iisconceptions  relative  to  the  Constitution  and  Prooeedinga  of  the 
British  and  Foreif^  Bible  Society.  By  C.  S.  Dudley.  8to.  pp* 
18.     Price  ed.    London,  1832. 

T  T  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  among  the  factions  which  di- 
vided the  primitive  Church  at  Corinth,  there  was  one  which 
professed  to  have  Christ  for  its  peculiar  head.  While  not  less  ani- 
mated by  a  sectarian  spirit,  than  those  who  professed  to  follow 
Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  these  Christians  par  exoMenn  d- 
fccted  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  attachment  to  the  common  Lord 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  as  the  patron  of  their  pftrty  ;  and  eich 
member,  priding  himself  upon  the  arrogant  assumption,  exclaim- 
ed, ^  I  am  of  Christ.''  So  far  from  praising  these  exdusiTes  for 
thus  ap])arently  disclaiming  all  inferior  authority,  the  Apoitk 
classes  them  with  the  other  dividers  of  Christ ;  with  good  reason, 
since  to  use  the  name  of  the  Divine  Lord  of  the  Church  as  the 
designation  of  a  party,  is  more  directly  to  *  divide  Christ,^  than 
to  prefer  Paul  to  Peter,  or  Calvin  to  Luther,  among  bis  apostfa 
and  servants.  Nay,  it  is  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  their 
common  Lord,  as  well  as  to  impeach  the  fidelity  of  those  who 
are  not  less  truly  His  disciples,  because  they  may  class  with  the 
followers  of  a  particular  teacher.  It  is,  in  fiict,  so  far  as  in  ns 
lies,  to  reduce  the  Master  to  a  level  with  his  servants. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  this  to  be  the  effect  of  the  use  made 
of  our  Lord^s  name  by  the  Papists.  In  the  Romish  hagio- 
logy,  Christ  appears  but  as  one  of  an  army  of  saints,  the 
patron  of  an  order,  of  a  town,  of  a  church,  having  his  festival- 
day  in  the  calendar,  just  as  any  other  saint.  And  strange  to  say, 
of  all  the  Romish  orders,  the  most  Anti-Christian  is  that  which 
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fias  assumed  the  name  of  Jesus.  Only  custom  reconciles  us  to  the 
fpross  impropriety  of  a  similar  mode  of  using  the  holy  name  as  one 
•of  local  denomination  in  our  own  country.  Who  that  was  not 
better  informed  would  imagine  that  St.  Saviour,  St.  I.ukc,  St.  Se- 
pulchre, and  St.  Bennct,  each  of  whom  has  his  church  in  the  me- 
tropolis, were  any  other  than  good  Romish  saints  ?  Then  we  have 
Cbrist^s  Hospital  and  St.  Bartholomew's ;  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Mary's ;  Trinity  College  and  St.  John's.  If  it  be  right  to  use 
tbe  thrice  holy  name  of  the  Deity  and  the  blessed  name  of  Our 
I«ord  in  this  way,  it  must  at  least  be  wrong  to  use  the  names  of 
either  apostles  or  apocryphal  saints  in  the  same  way.  No  one, 
indeed,  imagines  that  Christ''s  Church  or  St.  Saviour's  is  a  more 
boly  edifice,  or  that  its  founders  were  more  orthodox,  on  account 
ef  the  dedicatory  name.  No  one  supposes,  that  the  brethren  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Company  are  holier  in  their  life  and  conver- 
sation than  those  of  St.  Andrew's  Hospital ;  any  more  than  that 
Trinity  Lane  is  a  more  sacred  place  than  Pudding  Lane,  or  Pa- 
ternoster Row  and  Creed  Lane  more  religious  than  Pye  Comer. 
Yet,  we  must  confess  that  our  ears  have  never  been  reconciled  to 
this  nomenclature,  though  familiar  to  us  from  youth.  To  dedi- 
C9l\a  a  Christian  Church  to  a  saint,  strikes  us  as  an  impropriety 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  Protestant  faith,  which  rejects  the 
invocation  of  saints ;  but  it  is  a  practice  which,  though  origi- 
nating in  superstition,  has  become  unmeaning.  However  impro- 
per, the  practice  has  not  the  effect  of  profaneness.  But  to  use 
the  name  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  designating  build* 
ings,  streets,  and  parishes,  must  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
Ireverence  for  those  holy  names,  and  is  surely  one  way  of  taking 
God'^s  name  in  vain. 

The  same  objection  may  not  be  thought  to  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  designating  of*^  a  religious  society  by  the  name  of  the 
Deity ;  although  the  difference  lies  more  in  the  intention,  than 
in  the  effect.  The  intention  may  be  religious,  while  the  effect  is 
'profane.  The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  is,  even  in  this  point  of 
▼iew,  an  objectionable  designation  ;  not  less  so  than  that  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus.  Perhaps,  *  The  Jesuit  Bible  Society '  would  be 
equally  improper,  but  it  would  be  in  some  respects  a  more  ap- 
pr^riate  designation. 

The  intention,  however,  with  which  this  offensive  designation 
lias  been  chosen  by  those  who  would  thus  proclaim,  *  We  are  be- 
lievers in  the  Trinity ',  is  not  less  exceptionable  than  the  thing 
itself.  It  has  been  adopted  for  the  express  purpose  of  sanctifying 
a  party  division.  It  is  in  factious  opposition  to  their  fellow 
Christians,  that  these  dividers  of  the  body  write  upon  their  phy- 
lacteries, *  I  am  of  Christ'.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  arrogant  as- 
sumption and  uncharitable  insinuation,  that  the  distinctive  de- 
nomination has  been  chosen ;  implying  that  the  Bible  Society, 
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from  which  this  is  a  secession,  is  characteristically  Anti-Trini- 
tarian. One  of  the  leaders  of  this  new  faction  cautions  hia  friends 
against  calling  Socinians  Unitarians,  because  it  implies  that  Tii- 
nitarians  are  not  the  worshippers  ezclusiyely  of  one  God.  We 
have,  for  our  own  part,  always  felt  a  strong  objection  to  concede 
to  the  aoi'diaant  Unitarians,  their  use  of  the  word;  not  mcrdj 
because  it  implies  this,  but  because  an  unfair  advantage  has  been 
taken  by  the  Socinians  themselves  of  the  seeming  concession.  We 
are  as  truly  Unitarians  as  those  who  rdect  the  Scriptural  revela- 
tion of  the  Godhead  subsisting  in  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  tbe 
Holy  Spirit.  And  we  are  as  truly  Trinitarians  as  those  who  ts- 
sume  that  name  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  ortliodo]^  of 
all  who  differ  from  them  as  to  the  proper  constitution  of  a  so- 
ciety for  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  if  the  one  de- 
nomination be  unfair  and  deceptive,  so  must  be  the  other.  Nor 
can  a  more  direct  sanction  be  given  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
word  Unitarian  by  the  Socinians,  than  is  tacitly  supplied  by  the 
adoption  of  the  word  Trinitarian  as  its  opposite,  andl  by  the  nse 
of  the  latter  word  in  the  same  sectarian  and  un&ir  way,  in  order 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  those  who  are  not  of  their  party. 

That  such  a  desi^ation  should  have  been  chosen  hy  the  Sad- 
ville  Street  faction,  is,  however,  quite  in  character  with  the  whole 
of  their  proceedings,  which  are  stamped  with  the  correspcmdeiit 
marks  of  illiberal  and  deceptive  representation,  sanctimonious  pre- 
tension, and  profaneness.  What  would  have  been  said,  had  a  So- 
cinian  spoken  of  the  inspired  volume  in  the  following  language? 

'  Much  talk  there  was  about  the  splendour  of  its  (the  BiUe  So- 
ciety's) doings ;  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  Millenniiui 
was  to  be  manufactured  by  a  certain  quantity  of  paper  and  sheep- 
skin.' *     {Laughter,) 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  Rev.  H.  MelviU,  of  the  Tzinita- 

*  *  Is  not  this  despised  ''  sheep-skin  "  the  casket  in  whidi  the  in- 
estimable pearl  of  Divine  Truth  is  sent  to  every  kindred  and  nation 
and  tongue  and  people  ?  Is  not  this  scorned  '*  paper  *'  written  with 
the  finger  of  the  Living  God  ?  If  they  who  profimely  swore  by  the 
Temple,  virtually  swore  by  Him  whose  glory  filled  the  Temple,  thej 
who  hold  up  to  derision  the  "  paper  "  on  which  the  revelation  of  God't 
will  is  inscribed,  and  the  '*  sheep-skin  "  in  which  it  is  preserved,  ni^ 
in  fact,  deriding  the  Revelation  itself,  and  Him  who  made  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  Rev.  Gentleman  who  gave  utterance  to  this  expression— «i 
destitute  of  taste  ns  it  is  revolting  to  piety— said  it  in  ''his  haste", 
and,  when  he  thinks  thereon,  will  weep :  but  the  mischief  of  such  state- 
ments, coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate.  Snrdj 
it  is  enough  fur  infidels  to  sueer  at  the  Word  of  God ! ' 

King^s  Comparative  Claims,  p.  38. 
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nan  Bible  Society,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
charge  the  Bible  Society  with  conferring  a  dignity  on  heresy, 
while  *  it  struck  at  truth  with  a  sledge-hammer  \  What,  again, 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  following  expressions,  had  they 
appeared  in  any  publication  intended  to  burlesque  the  evangelical 
fiuth? 

'  Let  them  go  forth  in  this  great  undertaking,  and  leaning,  as  it 
were,  their  backs  against  the  strength  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  has 
grown  up,  as  it  were,  as  a  man  behind  them '.  Or,  according  to  the 
Corrected  Speeches,  '  You  must  each  go  forth  as  single  men,  and  Just 
lean  your  back,  as  it  were,  against  the  strength  of  your  risen  Lord 
that  IS  behind  you.' 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  highly  admired  and  impressive 
speech  of  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  same  occasion !  From  the  ap- 
plause and  ^  laughter  **  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  called  forth,  our 
readers  may  fairly  judge  of  the  ^  solemnized  spirit ',  the  pecu- 
liarly devout  and  chastened  sobriety  which  characterized  the  first 
meetinc  of  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society. 

Of  the  publications  before  us,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  ex- 
ress  our  cordial  approbation.  If  the  controversy  could  be  settled 
y  calm  reasoning  and  forcible  statement,  the  circulation  of  these 
pamphlets,  and  others  previously  noticed  in  our  pages,  would 
soon  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue.  That  fresh  publications  should 
be  deemed  necessary,  is  a  circumstance,  however,  that  gives  one 
but  a  melancholy  idea  of  the  internal  state  of  religious  society. 
We  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  it  should  have  re- 
cniired  so  long  a  time,  and  such  an  expense  of  labour,  to  dissipate 
the  delusion,  and  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  this  last  stratagem 
of  the  Enemy.  Mr.  Bacon  has,  however,  explained  the  way  in 
which  the  mischief  has  become  epidemic. 

'  As  I  hope  to  be  believed  when  professing  some  solicitude  in  refer- 
ence to  the  general  spirit  and  temper  which  shall  be  seen  to  prevail 
among  those  who,  in  more  than  the  ordinary  manner,  "  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians," — and  as  I  see  the  New  Society  promoted 
and  patronized  to  a  great  extent  by  those  who  have  at  least  been  closely 
connected  with  very  bold  adventurers  in  various  novelties  and  imagin- 
ations>— I  am  induced  to  entreat  all  our  Bible  friends  to  think  for 
themselves;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  lay  every  consideration  connected 
with  the  question  generally,  and  witn  the  Scriptures  cited  on  both 
sidea,  seriously  to  heart.  And  to  this  request  I  take  the  liberty  to  add 
one  suggestion,  which  may  not  be  irrelevant  in  the  present  day, 
namely,  that  too  precipitate  a  conclusion  be  not  drawn  from  impres- 
sions— frequently  termed  convictions — respecting  Religious  questions 
and  opinions,  merely  because  they  have  remained  on  the  mind  after 
prayer  has  been  offered  for  Divine  illumination  and  guidance.  Thoueh 
It  be  indeed  true,  that  if  a  man  "  lack  wisdom  "  and  "  ask  it  of  Ood," 
he  shall  receive  it>  yet  I  am  assured,  that  what  has  just  been  alluded 
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to  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  a  '^  dangerous  downfal "  among  ib- 
cere  persons.  It  is  not  in  a  few  instances  that  I  have  seen  the  minds 
of  such,  especially  young  Christians,  taken  captive  by  certain  pleasing 
novelties,  spiritual  discoveries,  things  "  given  ^  God/*  as  they  haie 
concluded,  either  to  themselves  or  their  teachers.  The  fact,  however, 
has  appeared  quite  evident,  in  many  instances;  namely,  that  they 
have  already  embraced  the  views  and  sentiments  which  are  professedly 
to  be  inquired  into  by  prayer  and  reading  of  God's  Word : — they  may 
pray,  perhaps  sincerely  ;  and  they  may  search,  as  they  hope,  in  a  r^t 
spirit ;  but  the  preconceived  sentiment,  having  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess Divine  sanction,  and  being  connected  with  a  consequent  fear  of 
resisting  what  has  been,  as  they  cannot  but  still  believe,  "  given  to 
them  of  God,"  causes  them  to  seize  with  avidity  every  passage  they 
meet  with  in  Scripture  which  appears  to  sanction  the  favourite  view, 
and  to  pass  by,  or  soften  down,  all  others  which  militate  against  it 
In  this  way,  I  am  assured,  thousands  of  pious  and  sincere  yoong 
Christians  are  jointly  deluded  by  the  Tempter  and  by  their  own  un* 
suspicious  hearts.  Indeed  I  may  add,  that  I  know  this  to  be  the  cas^ 
from  two  circumstances :  first,  that  when  I  have  simply  submitted  tt 
them  the  most  powerful  passages,  calculated  at  least  to  moderate  their 
views,  and  set  them  on  a  re-examination  of  the  data  on  which  they 
have  been  founded,  I  was  told,  I  was  doing  nothing  less  than  fiehting 
against  God :  and,  secondly,  because  some  of  those  very  individtuJi, 
having  at  length,  IcarusAike,  soared  till  they  have  meltea  their  winn 
have,  after  resuming  that  path  where  ''  he  who  walketh  uprigfatiy 
walketh  surely,"  had  the  Christian  humility  to  confess  to  the  truth  A 
what  I  had  been  suggesting. — And  here  I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity 
of  recording  the  expression  of  one  amiable  individual,  who  niad  at  one 
time  soared  more  powerfully  and  loftily  than  most  others : — **  I  kare 
done  with  nmiancc  in  Religion'* 

*  With  innumerable  examples  of  a  similar  description  existing  oa 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  viewing,  as  most  conscientiously  I 
do,  the  new  views  and  opinions  token  up  respecting  the  Bible  Society, 
as  only  a  part  of  the  general  delusion  which  prevails  principaUy  among 
the  ardent,  the  susceptible,  the  adventurous,  the  flexible,  the  young, 
and  the  unsuspicious,  to  the  serious  injury  of  individuals,  and  the  re- 

S roach,  not  to  say  disgrace,  of  Religion  itself,  I  shall  hope  to  obtain  cre- 
it  for  a  solicitude,  not  only  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society,  but  for  the 
best  interests  of  my  fellow-Christians,  and  the  honour  of  Him  whom 
it  is  our  common  privilege  to  call  "  Our  Lord  and  our  God."  ' 

Bacon,  pp.  37 — 99. 

We  have  seen  no  better  statement  of  the  question  at  issue,  and 
of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  founded,  than  is  contained 
in  the  *  Hibernian  Bible  Society'^s  Address**;  it  is  very  concise, 
lucid,  and  convincing.  Mr.  King'^s  examination  of  the  ^  Com- 
^  parative  Claims '  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  new  anti-Bihk 
Society  association,  is  a  very  forcible  api>eal,  written  in  an  excd- 
lent  spirit,  and  ada])ted,  wo  should  think,  to  have  a  very  good  ef- 
fect    Mr.  Scott's  Letter  will  serve  a  most  useful  purpose,  if  it 
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Tenders  the  character  of  the  Record  Newspaper  more  generally 
understood  ;  and  Mr.  Dudley ^s  Two  Letters,  a  simple  statement 
ef  facts,  will,  we  hope,  operate  in  some  quarters  as  a  mild  altera- 
tive in  cases  where  prejudice  is  not  virulent. 

There  is  one  paragraph  in  Mr.  King''s  Letter,  to  which  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  advert,  before  we  close  this  article.  Of  all  the 
objections  brought  against  the  Bible  Society,  the  most  disinge* 
nuous,  perhaps,  and  the  most  foolish  is,  that  ^  it  has  imitated  the 
^  example,  and  adopted  the  principle,  of  those  Dissenting  deno- 

*  minations  who  combine  with  Socinians  in  the  defence  and  exten- 

*  sion  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.^  Referring  to  this  charge, 
Mr.  King  waves  the  question,  ^  whether  the  orthodox  Dissenter 

*  may  lawfully  enter  into  such  a  coalition  for  the  attainment  of 
^  this  end  ^  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  what  is  indeed  ob- 
vious to  any  person  of  common  sense,  that  the  two  cases  are  by 
no  means  parallel ;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  one  to  be  per- 
fectly justifiable,  though  the  other  may  be  quite  indefensible.  Mr. 
King  gives  a  fair  and  correct  account  of  the  manner  in  which, 
under  the  denomination  of  Presbyterians,  Socinians  have  become 
combined  with  the  orthodox  Dissenters  in  that  particular  asso- 
ciation ;  but  he  has  not  so  fiiirly  described  the  principle  of  the 
association  in  the  following  paragraph.  He  is  sncwing  that  the 
two  Societies  differ  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice,  inasmuch 
MB  one  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  selection,  the  other  on  the  ground 
of  general  comprehension, — a  just  and  important  distinction. 

*  When  I  say,'  he  continues^ '  that  the  Red-Cross-Street  Societv  adopt 
the  principle  of  selection,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  orthodox  Members 
of  that  Society  had  any  such  predilection  for  Socinianism^  as  to  fix  on 
the  professors  of  its  creed  in  preference  to  all  others ;  but  I  mean^  that 
they  associated  with  a  body  of  men  who  were  from  the  first  tainted 
with  this  heresy^  and  yet  made  no  provision  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  growing  influence  of  this  ratal  leaven.  They  rather  over- 
looked^  than  encouraged  it.  But  having  chosen  the  body  in  which  So- 
cinianism  ultimately  prevailed,  they  still  keep  up  their  connexion  with 
that  body,  and,  in  their  official  character,  put  forth  the  imprimatur  of 
their  approbation  upon  it.  Then,  again,  they  not  only  thus  select 
the  Socmian  Denomination,  but  exclude  every  other.  Neither  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  nor  the  Society  of  Friends,  nor  any  other  com- 
munity of  Dissenters,  are,  or  can  be  admitted,  according  to  the  present 
conatitutioa  of  the  Society.  Now  this  appears  to  be  an  honour  paid  to 
Socinians ;  as  if  they  were  worthy  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others, 
and  suffered  to  participate  in  privileges  denied  to  others.  It  must  be 
allowed,  that,  in  such  a  combination,  the  Socinian  is  entitled  to  lift  up 
his  head  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence :  and,  if  report  speaks  truly, 
he  is  not  backward  to  vindicate  his  right,  and  take  the  lead  in  most  of 
the  proceedings  of  Red-Cross-Street  Library.  He  feels  like  a  champion 
belonging  to  David's  ''  first  three/'  being  honoured  with  the  distinctions 
of  fraternity  by  the  largest  and  most  influential  bodies  of  Dissenters. 
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'  I  ask^  is  not  the  condition  of  a  Socinian  in  the  Bible  Society 
tially  different  from  this  ?  He  stands  among  the  Members  of  the  Dis- 
senting Union  as  one  favoured  and  selected,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
Denominations :  he  stands  among  Members  of  the  Bible  Society  merdj 
because  none  are  excluded.  He  comes  in  with  the  crowd,  because  tlie 
doors  are  open  to  all :  lie  is  a  guest  at  the  table,  only  because  none  are 
forbidden  to  sit  do>vn.' 

We  freely  admit  that  the  difference  is  essential,  so  as  to  make 
the  attempt  to  confound  the  two  cases,  palpably  absurd  or  dis- 
honest. We  will  go  further,  and,  in  the  language  <^  Mr.  Robert 
Hall,  concede,  that  the  union  between  the  orthodox  and  the  So- 
cinian Dissenters  is  ^  a  most  unnatural  and  preposterous  union, 
'  and  tends,  above  any  thing  else,  to  g^ive  an  imposing  air  of  im- 
^portance  to  the  Socinian  party,  which,  but  for  tbis  coalition, 
^  would  sink  into  insignificance.     It  is  odious  in  tbe  eyes  of  pious 

*  churchmen,  and  tends  to  throw  a  disguise  over  the  real  state  of 

*  the  Dissenters,  in  relation  to  their  religious  tenets.^  *^  We  should 
rejoice  to  have  the  union  discreetly  and  peacefiilly  dissolTed. 
Still,  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  before  remarked  m  refinence 
to  this  subject ;  that  a  union  locally  confined  to  the  metropolis,  to 
a  certain  degree  accidental  and  undesigned  in  its  origin,  deeply 
regretted  by  the  majority  of  those  who  feel  themselves  inyolved 
in  it,  and  in  no  way  implicating  the  Independent  and  Baptist 
ministers  throughout  the  country,  and  the  bulk  of  tbe  respective 
denominations, — cannot, 'without  the  most  palpable  unfidmess,  be 
made  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  the  orthodox  Dissenters  as  i 
body,  even  if  the  local  union  for  the  specific  object  be  in  itself  as 
unlawful  as  we  concede  it  to  be  undesirable.  And  wben  tbe  at- 
tempt to  criminate  the  evangelical  Dissenters  on  tbis  ground, 
proceeds  from  the  members  and  advocates  of  an  fistablisnment, 
the  majority  of  whose  preachers  are  as  far  from  being  evangelical 
in  their  doctrines,  as  the  Socinians  are  from  orthodoxy,  yet,  who 
are  recognized  by  their  evangelical  brethren  as  mimsters  of  Christ, 
— a  more  striking  illustration  could  not  be  afforded  of  that  Uind 
partiality  which  our  Lord  rebukes,  when  He  says :  ^  And  why 

*  beholdest  thou  the  mote  tbat  is  in  thy  brother^s  eye,  and  seett 

*  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  ^ 

It  is  not  correctly  stated,  that  the  principle  of  union  in  the 
Red  Cross  Street  Association  is  one  of  selection,  not  of  compre- 
hension. Mr.  King  seems  to  forget  that,  at  the  time  of  its  form- 
ation, the  Wesley  an  Methodists  were  not  in  existence;  and  as  a 
union  with  the  Quakers  was  out  of  the  question,  the  Three  Deno- 
minations then  comprehended  the  whole  body  of  the  Dissenters. 
Not  only  had  the  Socinians  no  existence,  at  that  time,  as  a  deno- 
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nination  of  Protestant  Dissenters, — any  more  than  the  niupierous 
Sodnians  within  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time  can 
be  so  discriminated, — ^but  all  the  ministers  of  the  Three  Denomi- 
nations, Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist,  were  required 
by  law  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  except  the  tnirty- 
fourth,  thirty-fifth,  thirty-sixth,  and  certain  words  of  the  twentieth 
article.  This  law  continued  to  be  in  force  till  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  previously  to  its  repeal,  every  Presbyterian 
minister  was  as  orthodox  as  the  subscribing  of  the  thirty-five 
articles  and  a  half  could  make  him.  The  Trinitarian  Society 
could  scarcely  have  desired  a  better  security. 

The  Presbyterian-Socinian  ministers  in  the  Red  Cross  Street 
association  form,  as  is  well  known,  a  small  minority ;  but  the 
majority  can  merely  secede.  The  Library  itself,  the  endowments 
connected  with  it,  the  whole  property,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sodnians  exclusively,  who  have  succeeded  to  their  Presbyterian 
ancestors  in  the  trust ;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  trust,  it  must,  we 
understand,  be  vested  in  individuals  of  the  Presbyterian  deno- 
mination. Although  it  was  never  contemplated  by  the  pious 
founder,  that  the  property  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Socinians, 
still,  it  cannot  be  claimed  by  orthodox  Dissenters  of  the  other 
denominations.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  excite  surprise,  that 
some  reluctance  and  hesitation  should  nevertheless  have  been  dis- 
covered on  their  part,  to  abandon  all  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Institution,  and  to  dissolve  a  connexion  with  which  have 
hitherto  been  identified  some  important  civil  advantages.  It  is 
well  known,  that  ever  since  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
Dissenting  ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations  in  London  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege,  in  common  with  the  London  Clergy  and 
the  two  English  universities,  of  addressing  the  King  upon  his 
throne ;  a  prerogative  which  has  been  sorely  grudged  them  by 
their  enemies,  and  which  some  ignorant  or  artful  persons  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  as  a  trivial  and  empty  privilege,  but 
which,  we  trust,  the  Dissenters  will  never  be  led  to  undervalue  or 
voluntarily  to  resign.  It  is  not  for  them,  however,  to  dictate  to 
the  Throne  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  this 
honour.  They  have  it  not  in  their  power  either  to  exclude  So- 
cinians, being  Presbyterians,  from  the  privilege  common  to  the 
three  assodated  denominations,  or  to  approach  the  Throne  in  se- 
parate bodies.  If  they  have  been  heacfed  on  some  occasions  by  a 
Socinian  minister,  the  time  has  been,  that  a  University  deputation 
has  been  headed  by  a  Socinian  chancellor.  We  admit,  that  the 
thing  is  extremely  unseemly  and  repugnant  to  our  feelings.  But 
the  best  way  of  obviating  the  offence,  is  not  very  apparent.  Could 
His  Majesty  be  induced  to  recognize  the  evangelical  denomina- 
tions of  Dissenters  specifically,  and  to  permit  the  ministers  of 
such  denominations,  stationed  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  and 
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conjointly  associated,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  heretofbre  extended  to 
those  of  the  Three  Denominations  Without  r^purd  to  their  par- 
ticular religions  sentiments, — we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  the 
slender  connexion  between  the  orthodox  Dissenters  and  the  So- 
cinians,  which  is  so  afflicting  to  pious  Churchmen,  and  nnnre  es- 
pecially grievous  to  the  tender  conscience  of  the  Editor  of  ^*  The 
Record  '^,  wovdd  not  long  survive  even  the  Trinitarian  BiUe  So- 
ciety. 


NOTICES. 

Art.  VII.  The  ChrUtian  Pastor  visiting  his  Flock,  and  ike  Flock  re- 
ciprocating their  Shepherd's  Care.  By  John  Morison,  D.D., 
Author  of  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalns '%  &c.  SSma 
pp.  128.     Price  1^.  dd.    London.     1832. 

This  is^  we  believe,  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  very  nest  pocket  volmnes^ 
Gontaininff '  Counsels '  and  cautions  from  a  Christian  Pastor  to  different 
classes  of  his  fiock,  for  which  the  religious  public  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Morison.  The  substance  of  this  Volume  was  delivered  in  the  fbrm 
of  a  sermon,  before  an  Association  of  Alinisters  and  Churches,  and  the 
Preacher  was  subsequently  requested,  by  a  public  vote  of  the  body,  to 
publish  it.  He  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  throw  it  into  its  present 
rorm>  with  a  view  to  increase  its  circulation ;  *  influeneed,  he  trusts,  bj 
'  a  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  ministers  and  churches  more  in* 
^  tensely  to  the  subject  of  pastoral  visitation,  for  the  neglect  of  which 
*  vital  religion  ercatly  languishes  in  many  of  our  religious  commanitiet.' 
We  can  cordially  recommend  the  perusal  to  both  pastors  and  their 
congregations,  and  may  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  will  regret^having 
bestowed  eighteen  pence  on  this  excellent  little  manoaL 


Art.  VIII.  A  History  of  the  Italian  Repttblics,  bang  a  brief  View 
of  the  Origin,  Process,  and  Fall  of  Italian  Free£ioi.  By  J.  C. 
L.  De  Sismondi.  In  One  Volume.  (Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopadis, 
Vol.  xxvii.)  fcap.  8vo.    pp.  378.     Price  6f.    London,  18SKL 


Dr.  Lardner  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  public,  for  having  sug- 
gested to  the  accomplished  Historian  of  the  Italian  Republics,  the  ides 
of  comprising  the  interesting  story  of  their  origin,  progress,  and  &U, 
in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  There  was  but  one  individosl 
thoroughly  qualified  to  achieve  the  task,  by  long  familiarity  with  the 
history  in  all  its  details,  and  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  rehitive  iia- 

Sortance  and  bearings  of  the  various  scenes  in  the  complicated  dnuDS. 
I.  Sismondi  has  given  us,  not,  as  he  says  himself,  an  abridgement  ci 
his  great  work,  (which,  in  any  other  hands,  the  volume  would  have 
been,)  but  an  entirely  new  history,  in  which,  with  his  '  eyes  fixed 
'  solely  on  the  free  people  of  the  several  Italian  states,'  he  has  '  studied 
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'  to  portray,  wilhin  a  compass  which  should  be  compatible  with  ani- 
'  mation  and  interest,  their  first  deliverance,  their  heroism,  and  their 
'  misfortunes/  Of  M.  Sismondi's  original  work,  in  sixteen  volumes, 
our  critical  opinion  will  be  found  in  the  second  series  of  our  Journal. 
Although  the  present  publication  is  not  designed  to  supersede  it,  those 
who  are  already  in  possession  of  the  original,  will  be  pleased  to  be 
carried  more  rapidly  through  the  outlines  of  the  history,  while,  to 
readers  in  general,  this  volume  will  convey  a  clearer  idea  and  a  stronger 
impression  of  the  leading  events.  Compression  has  evidently  been 
studied  to  the  utmost ;  and  by  no  other  means  could  the  multifarious 
mass  of  information  have  been  comprised  within  a  single  volume.  A 
very  full  and  valuable  Analytical  and  Chronolc^cal  Table  prefixed  to 
the  History,  and  a  good  Index,  add  not  a  little  to  the  obligations  we 
are  laid  nnder  to  both  Author  and  Editor. 

Art.  IX.  The  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  For  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  Thomas  Keightley,  Author  of  the  "  Outlines 
of  History "  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclop<edia,  &c.  I8mo.  pp.  202. 
Plates,     tondon,  1832. 

Wb  have  not  seen  the  Author's  larger  work  upon  the  same  subject,  to 
which  he  refers  us  in  the  Preface ;  but  we  have  been  much  pleased 
with  this  ingenious  attempt  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  poetic 
mythology  of  the  Ancients,  at  once  intelligible  to  youth,  and  fit  for 
their  penisal.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Volume  to  offend  the  delicacy 
of  the  female  mind,  or  to  suggest  offensive  associations.  l*he  explana-* 
tions  of  the  legends  are  ingenious,  and  as  authentic  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits ;  and  Mr.  Keightley  has  evidently  taken  great  pains,  in 
order  that  those  who  derive  their  first  mythological  ideas  from  this 
book,  may  have  nothing  to  unlearn  in  their  future  progress.  The 
wood-cuts  are  taken  partly  from  antiques,  and  partly  from  Flaxman's 
classic  designs. 

Art.  X.  Illustrations  of  the  Vaudois,  in  a  Series  of  Views :  En- 
eraved  by  Edward  Finden,  from  Drawings  by  Hugh  Dyke  Ac- 
land.  Accompanied  with  Descriptions.  Royal  8vo.  Price  10^.  6d. 
London,  1831. 

The  drawings  for  these  prints,  were  originally  intended  to  illustrate 
the  Author's  highly  interesting  volume  entitled  *'  The  Glorious  Re- 
covery by  the  Vaudois  of  their  Valleys" ;  published  in  1827*.  Mn 
Aclaud  has  '  obeyed  the  requests  of  many  persons '  in  republishing  the 
prints  in  a  separate  form,  prefixing  to  them  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  history.  They  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, beautifully  engraved,  and  the  scenes  are  highly  interesting  and 
picturesque.  To  those  persons  who  are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Gilly's 
Narrative,  these  Illustrations  will  be  particularly  acceptable ;  and  we 
are,  for  our  own  part,  so  well  pleased  with  this  elegant  publication^ 
that  we  cannot  withhold  our  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  Author. 


»  See  Eclectic  Review,  3d  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  253. 
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We  readily  comply  with  the  request  to  gire  insertioii  to  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

'  Tahiti  and  the  Pitcaibn  Islanders. 

<  In  the  Missionary  Chronicle  for  the  month  of  January  last*  it  wu 
stated  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Pitcaim's  Island  had  been  removed  to 
Tahiti.  Of  this  event  an  account  entirely  nntuppOTted^  in  many  re- 
spects^ by  actual  occurrences^  and  calculated  to  excite  strone  prejudice 
against  the  missionaries  in  Tahiti^  has  been  widely  circulated  bj  several 
of  the  public  journals. 

*  The  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  deem  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  reply  to  every  anonymous  calumniator,  who  may  choote 
to  give  vent  to  his  disappointment  or  ill-nature^  by  attempts  to  bring 
discredit  on  their  missionaries ;  but  they  are,  at  all  timea,  solicitoos  to 
furnish  such  information  as  they  possess,  that  may  be  suited  to  coun- 
teract any  unfavourable  impression  which  misrepresentationa  may  have 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  missionaries^  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Society. 

<  In  the  account  above  referred  to,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  Pitcairn 
islanders  were  removed  through  the  representations  of  the  miasionaries, 
and  contrary  to  their  o^vn  wishes.  How  far  such  was  the  fact  will 
appear,  when  it  is  remembered  that  almost  every  one,  who  has  visited 
the  retreat  of  the  mutineers,  has  spoken  of  the  inconvenience  to  whidi 
the  increasing  number  of  their  descendants  were  ezpoaedU  from  the 
circumscribed  extent  of  the  ground  capable  of  cultivation^  and  espe- 
cially from  the  scanty  supply  of  M'ater  which  the  island  affbrdtd.  Oa 
these  accounts  the  inhabitants  themselves  requested  to  be  conveyed  to 
some  other  place,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  might  be  obtained  ia 
greater  abundance.  This  request  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
government,  through  the  medium  of  a  captain  in  his  Majeaty's  navy, 
by  whom  they  were  visited,  and  was  acceaed  to  before  the  missionaries 
in  Tahiti  were  even  acquainted  with  the  desire  of  the  Pitcairu  island- 
ers to  remove. 

*  One  of  the  senior  missionaries,  Mr.  Nott,  who  was  in  England  at 
the  time  when  the  subject  was  under  the  consideration  of  government, 
expressed,  when  solicited,  his  opinion,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
islanders,  Tahiti  would  be  preferable  to  New  South  Wales ;  and,  oo  his 
return,  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  M^esty's  government  ta 
Pomare,  soliciting,  from  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Tahiti,  a  favourable  le* 
ception  for  the  Pitcairn  islanders,  should  they  be  disposed  to  remofe 
to  their  territory. 

'  When  Captain  Laws,  of  the  SateUiie,  was  at  Tahiti,  in  1829,  hi 
received  from  the  late  Pomare,  in  a  public  assembly  of  chiefs  and 
others,  on  assurance  of  protection  for  the  Pitcairn  islando^  and  of  is 
allotment  of  land  for  their  support,  should  they  remove  to  Tahiti 
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?aptain  Sandiland>  of  H.  M.  S.  Comet,  having  been  directed  to  cany' 
nto  effect  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Government^  reached  Pitcaim  s 
[sland  in  the  month  of  February  1831^  when  he  fpund  the  inhabitants 
listressedfor  want  of  water.  As  soon  as  informed  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  emigrating  to  Tahiti^  one  half  of  them  immediately 
ieclared  their  determination  to  do  so^  and^  on  the  ensuing  day,  the  re- 
nainder  came  to  the  same  resolution.  They  embarked  accordingly 
nrithout  delay,  and  reached  Tahiti  in  the  close  of  the  month  of  March 
last.  It  has  been  already  announced,  that  they  arrived  at  an  exceed- 
ngly  critical  time ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  were  apparently  on 
:he  eve  of  civil  war,  in  consequence  of  some  differences  woich  existed 
let  ween  the  queen  and  the  hereditaiy  chiefs.  But,  notwithstanding 
:he8e  unfavourable  circumstances,  both  parties  welcomed  the  arrival  of 
'h%  strangers,  and  assured  the  commander  of  the  Comet  that  the  pro- 
nise  of  protection  and  aid  which  had  been  made  by  the  late  king,  Po- 
nare,  should  be  faithfully  performed.  The  differences  between  the 
|ueen  and  her  chiefs  were,  at  length,  amicably  adjusted.  On  this  oc- 
»sion  Captain  Sandiland  addressed  to  the  missionaries  the  letter  al- 
:eady  referred  to,  in  which  he  observes, — 

'  *'  Gentlemen,  I  return  you  my  most  cordial  expression  of  thanks 
m  the  promptitude  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  make  known  my 
lentiments,  to  the  queen  and  her  chiefs,  upon  the  existing  differences, 
n  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  concur  with  you  all ;  and  if  they  were 
"eceived  with  respect,  I  must  sincerely  ascribe  it  much  more  to  the  in- 
diligence  and  ability  displayed  by  you  at  so  momentous  and  interest- 
ng  a  time,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit  that  my  proposals  possessed ; 
udd  it  is  a  circumstance  affording  me  the  highest  satisfaction,  to  ob- 
lerve  the  great  estimation  you  are  all  held  in  by  the  queen  and  her 
ihiefs,  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  but  by  a  faithful  discharge 
if  your  duties,  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  teachers  of  our  holy  religion ; 
ind  it  will  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  to  make  known  these  cir- 
iomstances  most  fully  to  those  authorities  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  in- 
brm  of  this  transaction." 

'  Two  days  after  their  arrival  on  the  shores  of  Tahiti,  the  Pitcaim 
slanders  were  landed,  and  before  the  Comet  sailed  a  tract  of  land  was 
granted  by  the  queen  for  their  use ;  besides  which,  an  agreement  was 
Bade  by  the  captain  with  a  respectable  settler  in  Tahiti  to  supply 
hern  with  vegetables  every  day,  and  with  fresh  meat  three  times  a 
Feek. 

'  The  climate  of  the  Society  Islands  is  certainly  as  salubrious  as 
hat  of  Pitcaim's.  The  queen  of  Tahiti  gave  up  a  large  house  for 
hdr  accommodation;  and  the  people,  willing  also  to  second  the 
riendly  intentions  of  the  British  government,  assisted  in  erecting  for 
he  strangers  more  permanent  dwellings :  while  the  ample  provision 
bat  was  made  for  their  support  for  six  months  after  their  arrival, 
hews  the  absurdity  of  the  account  referred  to  in  the  banning  of 
hese  remarks,  in  wnich,  among  other  things,  it  is  stated,  that  "  the 
irobable  consequence  (of  their  removal  to  Tahiti)  will  be  that  these 
tnfbrtunate  people  must  all  die,  if  some  means  of  restoring  them  to 
heir  island  are  not  soon  found."  From  a  statement  in  the  Sydney 
Gazette,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  it  Appears  that  some  of  them  were 
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in  negodatum  with  a  resident  in  Tahiti  for  the  parpoie  of  ataUi»!iin2 
a  pearl-fishery  on  Elizabeth  Island,  situated  in  the  netghbuarhood  of 
that  which  they  had  left.  The  individual  wished,  for  this  purpose.  :a 
purchase^  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  a  schooner  wiiich  had  been  buik 
to  enable  the  missionaries  to  visit  the  islands,  to  uriiicfa,  by  mesas  d 
native  teachers,  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  has  been  oooTered.  3Ir. 
Williams,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  was  not  willing  to  port  with  tbe 
ship ;  and  this  circumstance  will,  in  some  degree,  aooooBt  Ibr  the  inju- 
rious representation  which  is  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  misuonarie^. 
*  The  assertion  that  the  Pitcaim  islanders  ''  did  noC  willin^y  quit 
their  island,  but  at  the  instigation  of  those  who  went  to  seek  thesr 
is  evidently  at  variance  with  the  facts  already  stated.  Xo  intelligraw 
has  yet  been  received  of  their  dissatisfiiction ;  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  account^  in  reference  to  which  these  remarks  are  offered,  are.  in  ill 
probability,  not  entitled  to  greater  r^ard  than  those  whi^'  have  been 
already  shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  '* 
Valleys,  and  other  poems,  by  Samuel  Stennett, 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  late  of  Serunpore,"  &c. 
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nitroET. 

The  Cabinet  Annual  Register,  and  Hii- 
torical,  Political,  Biographical,  and  Miacel- 
bncouii  Chronicle,  for  the  Year  1831. 
lioyal  ]8mo.  Re  in  Cloth,  or  lOf.  6dL 
Morocco. 

•^*  *  Strictly  neutral  in  politics,  this 
work  anpircs  to  pr«ft4rnt  to  the  public,  a 
History  of  the  Year  at  once  brief  and  Cocxh 
prehensive.* 

IIlMtory  of  the  Jews,  in  all  Ages.  By 
the  Author  of  "  History  in  all  Ages.* 
18mo.  10#.  6(/.  half  bound. 

MISTKLLANKOUS. 

The  Tunes,  a  Srnnon  preached  Dec.  18, 
18.11,  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Chipping- 
Norton,  Oxon.  By  William  Catton.  8vo. 
price  ^L 

Quintus  5>ervinton,  a  Talc,  founded  upon 
Inciilciits  of  Heal  Occurrence.  8  Vols. 
ISnio.     (Hubart  Town,  printed.) 

roLiTfcn. 

On  Politiciil  Kconomv,  in  connexion 
with  the  Moral  Slate  and  Moral  Pros|iects 
of  Society.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
K<Unhtirgh.     Hvo.  1)U. 

Esnny  on  thr  Bight  of  the  Hindoos  over 
Anrf'Mrnl  Protirrty  ncrnrding  to  the  I^aw 
of  Bengal.  By  linjah  llauimohun  Ro)'. 
8eeuud  edition.     With  an  Api>ciidix,  cou- 


tuniog  Letters  oo  the  Hiadoo  Law  of  It- 
beritaoce.    8vo. 


oo  the  Principlei  and  h> 
rangement  of  a  Uarmonj  of  the  Goipds. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  GreswcO,  SUk..  YA- 
low  of  Corpus  Chiuti  Col*«fe^  Ozfiiri. 
In  Three  Volumes,  8tou 

HannoDica  Evai^dica*  at^e  Qvatwr 
Evangelia  Grvcd  pro  Temporii  ct  Benna 
Serie  in  Partes  quinque  Distributi.  £di- 
dit  Edvardus  Greswell,  A.M.  ColL  C  C 
Apud  Ozon.  Sodus.     1  VoL  Rvo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Authority,  lindi  ani 
Observance  of  the  Christian  ^Wth.  whk 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  Variety  of  0> 
cumentary  Evidence  rcapecting  prcvalax 
Abuses,  and  Means  for  theirSuppressiML 
By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Macfarian,  lliaisw 
of  Renfrew.     ISmo.  is. 

Illustrations  of  tbe  Christian  Faith,  a^ 
Christian  Virtues :  drawn  from  the  BUsi 
By  M.  S.  Haynes.  Author  of  •  Scenea  and 
Thoughts^**  &e.     ISmo.  8s. 


Illustrations  of  the  Muatulmauns  of  la- 
dia:  descriptive  of  their  Bfanna%  Osnomib 
Habits,  and  Religious  Opiniooa.  Made 
during  a  Twelve  leara*  Rcddence  ia  their 
immediate  Society.  By  Mn*  Jf  car  Has- 
san All.    ft  Vols.  6vo. 
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Art.  I.  —1 .  The  Divine  Authority  and  Perpetual  Obligation  of  the 
Lord^s  Day,  asserted  in  Seven  Sermons,  delivered  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  By  Daniel  Wilson^  M.A.  Vican 
12mo.  pp.  206.     Price  2s.  dd.    London,  1831. 

2.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  History,  Authority,  and  Use  of  the  Sab-^ 
bath.  By  Joseph  John  Gurney.  Second  Edition.  ISmo.  pp. 
103.    London,  1831. 

3.  Four  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  By  Henry  Forster  Burder^  D.D.  18mo.  pp.  111. 
Price  2s.    London,  1831. 

4.  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  12ino. 
pp.  295.     Price  4s.  ^.    Glasgow,  1832. 

5.  The  Modern  Sabbath  examined.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  297*  London, 
1832. 

6.  The   Ordinances  of  Religion  practically  illustrated  and  applied. 
'  By  John  Davies,  B.D.  Rector  of  St.  Pancras,  Chichester,  and  Au- 
thor of  '*  An  Estimate  of  the  Human  Mind,"  &c.    8vo.  pp.  xvi. 
308.    Price  7'*  ^'    London,  1832. 

7-  A  Treatise  on  the  Authority,  Ends,  and  Observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath :  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Variety  of  Document- 
ary Evidence  respecting  prevalent  Abuses,  and  Means  for  their 
Suppression.  By  the  Kev.  Duncan  MacfiEU'lan,  Minister  of  Ren- 
frew.    12mo.  pp.  271*     Price  4s.    Glasgow,  1832. 

8.  Three  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Day.  By  the  Rev.  John  Forbes, 
Minister  of  the  Outer  High  Church,  Glasgow.  18mo.  pp.  118. 
Glasgow,  1831. 

9.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Union  for  promoting  the  Oh* 
servance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  presented  May  10th,  1831. 
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T  T  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  writers  of  prac- 
tical  treatises  should  in  all  cases  feel  bound  to  acquaint  toem- 
selves  with  what  may  have  been  written  upon  the  same  subject 
by  their  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  whether  on  their  own 
side  or  in  defence  of  opposite  sentiments.  The  less  of  a  polemi- 
cal character  such  works  assume,  the  better.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  little  advance  is  likely  to  be  made  in  settling  a  long 
standing  controversy,  if  writers  pro  and  con  decline  the  trouble 
of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  the  argument,  and  evade  the 
very  difficulties  and  reasonings  it  is  their  business  to  grapple  with. 
It  is  not  a  little  vexatious  to  find  the  champions  of  truth  spend- 
ing all  their  force  in  the  demolition  of  abandoned  positions,  and 
overlooking  the  intrenchments  of  error ;  nor  is  it  less  provoking 
to  find  the  advocates  of  erroneous  opinions  gathering  up  confuted 
arguments,  and  trying  to  point  them  afresh,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
comfiture of  their  predecessors  in  the  contest.  A  fair  dealing  with 
evidence  involves  the  rendering  of  full  justice  to  the  arguments  of 
an  opponent ;  but  this  is  both  more  rare  and  more  difficult  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Nor  do  those  writers  who  seem  the  most  ho- 
nestly in  search  of  truth,  always  adhere  to  this  principle  of  fair 
dealing.  No  one  will  question  Archbishop  Whately'*s  love  of 
truth  ;  and  yet,  in  his  tract  upon  the  Sabbath,  he  has  certainly 
exhibited  no  adequate  anxiety  to  make  himself  acquainted  either 
with  the  true  grounds  of  the  sentiments  which  he  impugns,  or 
with  the  answers  that  had  been  furnished  to  the  objections  he 
brings  forward.  The  fact  is,  that  the  learned  Prelate  is  a  fearless 
thinker,  but  by  no  means  an  equally  deep  and  thorough  reader; 
and  his  apparent  unfairness  is  attributable,  simply,  perhaps,  to 
the  rashness  of  writing  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  Moral  Law, 
without  considering  or  appreciating  the  language  even  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Of  the  publications  now  before  us,  one  only  has  for  its  avowed 
object,  to  disprove  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,  all  the  others 
being  designed  to  vindicate  and  enforce  its  Divine  authority  and 
permanent  obligation.  The  Author  of  "  The  Modem  Sabbath 
Examined,"^  will  have  no  reason  to  be  offended  at  being  charac- 
terized as  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Whately,  with  whose  writings  he  is 
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evidently  familiar,  and  whose  independent  spirit  of  inquiry  he 
appears  to  have  caught  and  emulated.  As  his  volume  is  of  more 
recent  date  than  the  other  publications  on  our  list,  it  might  be 
expected  that  some  of  them  would  have  been  noticed  by  him ; 
but  we  have  met  with  only  a  passing  reference  to  sentiments  ad- 
vocated in  our  own  pages.  Of  course,  no  one  of  these  works  can 
be  expected  to  furnish  a  direct  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  the 
present  Writer.  Under  these  circumstances,  our  main  business, 
in  resuming  a  discussion  which  has  already  been  very  fully  entered 
into  in  our  pages  *,  will  be,  to  examine  our  Examiner,  to  point  out 
the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  if  possible,  to  gain  over 
the  acute  and  inteUigent  mind  of  the  Writer  himself  to  the 
side  of  Truth.  Dangerous  and  pernicious  as  we  cannot  but  deem 
the  sentiments  he  advocates,  not  only  have  we  no  right  to  ques- 
tion the  purity  of  his  motives,  but  we  really  entertain  no  sus- 
picion of  his  sincerity,  integrity,  and  love  of  truth ;  and  we  agree 
with  him,  that  by  free  and  temperate  discussion,  such  as  he  has 
here  exemplified,  truth  must  be  the  gainer.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
are  not  sorry  for  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  and  have  some 
pleasure  in  meeting  so  frank  an  antagonist ;  although  it  would  ob- 
viously be  a  great  evil,  were  such  a  work  to  remain  unanswered. 

The  Writer  has  himself  felt  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the  course 
be  has  adopted,  from  the  odium  attaching  to  sentiments  of  evil 
tendency.  He  premises,  that,  ^  as  the  subject  has  been  treated 
^  on  purely  religious  grounds,  it  has  been  taKen  for  granted,  that 
^  whatever  conclusion  relative  to  it  can  be  correctly  deduced  from 
*  an  accurate  survey  of  Scriptural  evidence,  such  conclusion  must, 
^  in  as  fiir  as  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion  are  concerned, 
^  be  ultimately  found  the  most  expedient  in  practice. 

*  On  the  assumption  that  this  proposition  is  indubitably  correct^  the 
principles  derived  from  Scriptural  authority  have  beeu  followed  into 
all  their  natural  and  necessary  consequences,  without  any  anxiety  being 
felt  for  the  issue^  as  it  respects  the  interests  of  true  practical  piety. 
The  chief  business  that  men  have  with  Christianity^  is  to  believe  what 
it  reveals,  and  to  practice  what  it  enjoins.  So  soon  as  it  is  ascertained 
what  is  the  revealed  will  of  Heaven  in  regard  to  any  point  of  faith 
or  practice,  there  is  then  plainly  thai  ascertained  which  it  must  be 
most  expedient  for  men  to  believe  and  to  obey.  As  obedience  to  the 
revealed  will  of  Gk>d  comprehends  the  whole  sum  of  the  duty  which 


•  '^  The  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  Religious  and  Political,"  &c.,  is  a 
reprint,  with  some  additions,  of  two  articles  which  appeared  in  this 
Joumd.  See  Eclectic  Review,  June  1830,  and  Oct.  1830.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  acknowledge  the  polite  and  handsome  terms  in 
which  Mr.  Wilson^  Mr.  Davies,  and  Drs.  fiurder  and  Wardlaw  refer 
to  those  articles. 
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man  owes  to  his  Creator^  it  is  surely  warrantable  to  assume,  that  the 
consequences  of  complying  with  this  rule  of  duty,  may  safely  be  left 
to  Him  who  has  delivered.it,  and  who^  in  doing  so^  knew  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  In  examining  any  religious  observance  which  claims 
our  notice^  we  are  very  apt  to  consider,  nrst^  its  wpposed  tendency,  and 
in  this  way  to  allow  the  views  we  form  of  the  results  expected  to 
follow  from  its  adoption,  to  influence,  or  perhaps  determine  our  con- 
clusions respecting  its  divine  authority  and  obligation.'     pp.  iv,  v. 

In  the  sentiments  here  expressed,  we  cordially  coincide :  they 
are  in  substance,  and  almost  in  words,  those  which  Archbishop 
Whately  has  so  ably  maintained  in  his  admirable  Essay  on  the 
Love  of  Truth  *.     '  Not  to  countenance  any  erroneous  opinion  or 

*  delusion,  however  seemingly  beneficial  in  its  results  **,  is,  we  ad- 
mit, a  duty  imperative  upon  all  the  disciples  of  Him  who  is  the 
Truth,  and  who  seek  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  If  a 
belief  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
such  a  delusion, — if  the  observance  be  (as  this  Writer  unhesitat- 
ingly affirms,  but  fails  altogether  to  establish,)  ^  destitute  of  all 

*  legitimate  Scriptural  proof  \ — then,  to  countenance  the  error, 
however  seemingly  beneficial,  would,  we  concede,  be  inconsistent 
with  fair  dealing  or  Christian  integrity,  and  ultimately  with  sound 
policy  or  practical  expediency. 

Truth  can  never  be  of  evil  tendency ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  which  is  really  of  evil  tendency,  cannot  be  truth.  In  judg- 
ing of  the  apparent  tendencies,  and  inferring  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  opinions,  we  are  extremely  liable  to  be  misled  by 
preconceived  notions ;  and  to  reject  any  opinion  purely  on  the 
ground  of  its  supposed  tendency,  without  examining  the  evidence 
on  which  it  rests,  is  dangerous  and  unjustifiable.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget,  that  the  moral  tendency  of  doctrines  forms  one 
element  of  the  internal  evidence  by  which  their  truth  is  at- 
tested; and  could  we  ascertain  the  inherent  tendency  of  any 
opinion  to  be  pernicious,  we  should  have  something  stronger  than 
a  mere  presumption  against  the  possibility  of  its  being  true.  It 
can  never  be  quite  safe,  therefore,  altogether  to  disregard  the  ap- 
parent or  supposed  tendency  of  an  opinion,  in  estimating  the 
evidence  for  and  against  its  truth.  Into  this  error,  a  very  serious 
one,  the  present  Writer  seems  to  have  fallen  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  inquiry ;  and  this  first  mistake  has  entailed  several  others. 

In  examining  the  Divine  authority  of  a  religious  observance,  it 
may  not  be  proper  to  begin  our  inquiries  with  asking.  What  is 
its  tendency  ?  But  a  becoming  self-diflidence  may  prompt  the 
question,  What  is  the  tendency  of  my  opinion .''  A  lover  of 
truth  does  well  to  risk  all  the  consequences  of  complying  with  the 

♦  See  Eclectic  Review,  3d  Series,  Vol.  I.  pp.  J24— 6. 
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rule  of  faith  and  duty,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  But,  in 
expounding  that  rule  to  others,  in  pronouncing  upon  what  is  or  is 
not  conformable  to  the  Divine  will,  it  is  not  so  clearly  his  duty  to 
devolve  upon  the  Divine  Being  the  consequences  of  what  he  may 
believe  to  be  true,  but  which  may  be  error.  There  may  be  much 
presumption  and  enthusiasm  in  such  a  disregard  of  consequences. 
If,  in  our  private  search  after  truth,  we  dismiss  all  fear  of  conse- 
quences resulting  to  ourselves  from  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
may  be  conducted,  we  cherish  a  temper  the  most  favourable, 
when  combined  with  a  devout  spirit,  to  the  attainment  of  satis- 
faction. But  no  one  who  has  not  a  special  commission  from 
Heaven,  is  called  upon  to  promulgate  his  opinions,  regardless  of 
their  consequences  to  others.  He  ought  to  be  prepared  to  shew 
that  they  are  beneficial,  or  his  motives  in  propagating  them  will 
be  justly  liable  to  suspicion,  as  partaking  more  of  vanity  than  of 
benevolence,  and  as  justifying  the  rebuke.  Who  has  required  this 
at  your  hands  ? 

The  Author  of  the  volume  before  us,  has,  we  doubt  not,  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  has  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  re- 
ligion, in  endeavouring  to  snew  that  a  weekly  day  of  rest  is  really 
no  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God, — because,  as  he  would  argue, 
such  an  opinion  being  erroneous,  it  cannot  be  ultimately  for  the 
interest  of  religion  that  the  error  should  prevail.  But  what  pre- 
cise service  he  designed  to  render  to  the  Christian  world,  is  not 
very  apparent.  The  reader  will  naturally  and  not  very  unrea- 
sonably inquire,  what  is  the  drift  of  the  volume, — what  end  the 
Writer  has  proposed  to  himself.  Supposing  that  he  has  estab- 
lished his  point,  that  the  modem  Sabbath  rests  upon  no  Divine 
authority,  what  does  he  wish  us  to  do  ?  Abolish  the  day  of  rest  ? 
No.  Strange  to  say,  while  denying  the  existence  of  a  Sabbatical 
law,  as  an  ordinance  of  revealed  religion,  he  decidedly  advocates 
the  expediency  of  a  periodical  intermission  of  public  labour.  Not 
only  is  *  the  supposed  tendency '  of  the  observance  admitted  to  be 
good,  but  its  beneficial  tendency  is  adduced  as  a  reason  for  its 
being  politically  enforced,  although  it  is  held  to  furnish  no  por- 
tion of  evidence  in  favour  of  its  Divine  authority.  The  Sabbath 
is  confessedly  an  invaluable  blessing,  but  we  are  not  indebted  for 
it  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity ;  it  is  not  the  ordinance  of  the 
Divine  wisdom.  Such  is  substantially  the  representation  of  the 
Writer. 

'  It  is  manifest  \  he  says,  '  that>  apart  from  all  considerations  of  its 
religious  obligation,  the  observance  of  a  day  of  public  rest  confers  a 
very  valuable  privilege  on  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  regular 
recurrence  of  a  day  of  relaxation  from  the  exhausting  labours  of  life^  is 
greatly  conducive  both  to  bodily  health  and  to  mental  vigour:  it 
ughtensj  by  the  prospect  it  affords  of  a  temporary  cessation  of  uninter- 
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mitdn^  application,  the  burden  wliid.  de  hFwiirrnie  nms  bi  «hcsei 
daily  to  hear,  while  it  allemtea  the  fiitioiie  «£  aH  tfaoae  ipi  ■■  \wmm\  n^ 
cations  in  which  che  hoik  ot'  mankinii  &d  it  nceoH^nr  t»  <W|py»  T* 
all  who  are  thu.^  circuautanced,  it  is  an  luspcskable  ■iriiifiiriM  :b 
pmvieJM  nhi>  priTilege  of  at  all  drnea  louking  fbrwaxd.  c»  «  paiatt  as  whia 
th«^  ma7  ^a^pend  their  exertiona,  and  reemzt  their  eaduuBSCcii  psvei : 
it  nrrreH  zhmm,  for  Tigorooji  and  persererins  ggpficatiiMi,  Uk  kzuv  ;^ 
the  rlaj  which  they  can  call  their  own  wm  afaortlr  necars,  ni  wrid 
thf^y  may  a^fn  repose  from  the  fiitigning  lahoors  of  due  wvdk,  sad  ca- 
joy  endearing  intercoorae  with  their  familiw  andl  friends.  A  dn*  d 
thill  kind,  it  i^  ob^a^,  affords  nameroiis  q|>|wctniuties»  mat  eolr  fbr 
the  natural  eTercise  of  the  social  affcctioiiay  and  £ar  all  ibie  cttjamiiiin 
of  domestic  intercoane,  but  also  for  mental  cuhmtioa,  and  tke  difk- 
sion  of  general,  as  well  as  reiigioiis  knowledge:  sad  it  cibmc  be 
doubted,  that  if  these  rtpportmiitics  be  jadidoosiT  employed,  tkfr  moit 
conduce  greatly  to  the  progress  of  sodetr  in  civiluatiao,  and  is  the  iC- 
tainment  of  every  kind  of  raluable  informatioo,  as  well  aa  to  tlie  aav- 
lioration  of  the  general  condition  of  the  human  laoe/     ppu  3,  4. 

'  It  is  gratifving  to  have  it  in  oar  power  to  remarit,  tint,  tlioa^  thcR 
has  long  prevailed  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 


of  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  considered  as  a  religioiu  oMigayion,  all  parties 
seem  cordially  to  unite  in  approving  of  the  dvil  enfiDroemoit  of  a  pe- 
rifxlical  intermission  of  pubuc  labour.  Instead  of  it  being  deairable  ts 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  statutes  now  In  foroe^  which  enjoin  an  obaaranee 
of  Sunday,  it  is  deserving  of  serious  consaderation,  whecher  a  tctimI  of 
the  existing  statutes,  Hith  a  view  to  remedy  their  paitial  ii|>fwatWB, 
and  to  increaHC,  in  various  ways,  their  efficiency^  would  not  be  h^hly 
expedient.'    p.  279. 

This  is  very  good,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  we  fiervently  vidi  the 
Writi.T  were  warranted  in  his  representation,  that '  all  partiei  seem 

*  cordially  to  unite  in  approving  of  the  civU  enforcement  of  a  day 

*  of  rest.  Unhappily,  the  fact  is  notoriously  different.  Neither 
among  those  who  hold  tlie  religious  obligation  of  the  Sabbath, 
nor  among  those  who  contend  for  the  observance  on  other  grounds, 
is  there  found  this  general  consent  as  to  the  province  of  the  Le- 
giHJuture.  And  assuredly  the  Writer^s  labours  will  yery  little 
contribute  to  promote  a  general  conviction  in  favour  of  the  dvil 
enforcement  of  the  day.  To  recur,  then,  to  the  desisn  and  end 
of  his  publication, — it  the  Sabbath  be  a  benefit,  and  its  civil  es- 
forrcmcnt  be  desirable,  how  has  it  happened  that  a  Writer  con- 
vinced of  this,  should  have  tasked  himself  to  compoae,  and  fUt 
bound  to  publish,  a  work,  the  tendency,  nay,  the  laooured  object 
of  which  iH,  to  destroy  all  regard  and  reverence  for  the  day  as  a 
religious  Institution  P  The  inconsistency  of  such  a  proceeding, 
is  not  to  br  c  xpluined  by  referring  it  to  a  love  of  truth  for  iu  own 
snkc.  <  )f  the  two  opinions  or  conclusions  adopted  by  the  preaent 
Writer,  one  is,  that  the  modem  Sabbath  is  an  institution  greatly 
vuiulucive  to  the  general  melioration  of  the  human  nee,  on  in- 
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Taluable  privilege  to  the  community,  and  one  which  claims  to  be 
enforced  by  the  civil  power :  the  other  is,  that  the  whole  Christian 
world  have  laboured  under  a  delusion  in  supposing  that  any  ar- 
^ment  in  favour  of  this  inestimable  Institution  can  be  derived 
XTom  the  word  of  God.  In  a  person  holding  the  latter  opinion, 
it  would  obviously  be  wrong  and  dishonest,  to  advance  or  to 
countenance  any  argument  drawn  from  religious  considerations, 
and  which  he  must  deem  fallacious,  in  favour  of  the  former  posi- 
tion, that  the  Sabbath  is  nevertheless  worthy  to  be  observed. 
Yet,  one  might  naturally  have  expected  that  such  a  Writer''s  main 
anxiety  would  be,  to  establish,  on  what  he  deems  the  true  groimds, 
a  principle  of  so  much  practical  importance,  and,  if  possible,  to 
place  the  advantages  of  the  Sabbath  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  its 
observance  should  not  require  to  be  enforced  by  any  unsound  or 
fiiUacious  arguments.  While  scrupulously  abstaining  from  em- 
ploying error  as  an  auxiliary,  the  Writer  was  bound  to  shew  him- 
self chiefly  bent  upon  establishing  what  he  admits  as  truth  by  a 
train  of  independent  argument.     ^  I  am  imable,  for  such  and  such 

*  reasons  \  it  might  have  been  said,  *  to  concur  with  those  worthy 

*  theologians  who  contend  for  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Lord''s 

*  Day ;  but,  being  as  deeply  convinced  as  they  are,  of  the  expe- 

*  diency  of  such  an  Institution,  I  have  composed  the  ensuing 
^  treatise  in  order  to  illustrate  the  political  wisdom  of  enforcing  a 

*  day  of  rest.^  By  a  volume  written  with  this  object  and  in  this 
spirit,  the  Author  might  have  laid  the  public  under  no  small  ob- 
ligation ;  and  widely  as  we  should  still  have  differed  from  him, 
we  should  have  hailed  him  as  an  auxiliary.  Why  did  not  his 
work  assume  this  shape  ?  W^hy  has  he  given  us  only  two  meagre 
paragraphs  in  support  of  the  Institution  he  approves,  and  written 
nearly  300  pages  to  disprove  its  religious  obligation  ?  Why  so 
much  more  zeal  to  demolish  a  fallacious  argument  in  favour  of  a 
good  conclusion,  than  to  establish  that  conclusion  on  better 
premises  ?  How  comes  a  religious  Inquirer  to  be  so  acute  and 
energetic  in  exposing  the  delusions  of  the  pious,  and  so  lukewarm 
in  advocating  the  interests  of  public  morality  ?  The  book  is,  on 
the  Author^s  own  principles,  a  moral  absurdity :  for  the  whole 
tenor  of  it  is  at  direct  war  with  the  only  practical  conclusion  which 
is  distinctly  announced ;  namely,  that  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be 
observed.  In  this,  he  agrees  with  those  who  maintain  the  reli- 
gious obligation,  although  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  by  quite 
another  process ;  but  in  the  Treatise  itself,  the  point  of  agreement 
is  scarcely  adverted  to,  and  the  points  of  difierence  are  exclusively 
dwelt  upon.  Had  the  Spirit  of  Truth  guided  the  Author^s  inquiry, 
would  not  the  case  have  been  reversed  ? 

In  expressing  ourselves  thus  strongly  as  to  the  radical  defect  of 
the  work,  we  must  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  insinuating  an 
impeachment  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  ^Vriter.     We 
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believe  him  to  be  in  error,  and  that  error  has  blinded  his  eyes  to 
the  nature  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  We  shall  endeavour 
presently  to  trace  that  error  to  its  first  principle ;  but  we  have 
deemed  it  important  to  shew,  that  we  are  justified  in  demanding 
of  a  writer  who  steps  forward  to  assail  established  and  cherished 

Erinciples,  what  he  has  to  offer  us  in  compensation, — what  benefit 
e  proposes  to  confer.  If  this  be  called  prejudice,  it  is  a  salutary 
and  conservative  prejudice,  injurious  only  when  it  leads  us  to  re- 
sist the  clear  light  of  evidence.  But  Truth  always  bears  cre- 
dentials. Miraculous  credentials  were  necessary  to  render  those 
inexcusable  who  rejected  the  Divine  Teacher*;  and  the  cre- 
dentials of  beneficent  practical  tendency  are  still  required  to  aii- 
thenticate  dogmatic  instruction.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  purest 
love  of  truth,  the  soundest  philosophy,  warrants  the  precaution  of 
entering  upon  a  proposed  inquiry,  under  the  proffered  guidance 
of  a  stranger,  with  a  very  distinct  appreciation  of  the  conse^ 
quences  to  which  his  reasonings  are  intended  to  conduct  us,  or 
would  infallibly  lead.  Now  the  plain  consequences  of  what  this 
volume  holds  up  as  truth,  are, — that  sabbath-breakiDg  cannot  be 
regarded  as  among  our  national  sins  which  call  for  repentance ; — 
that  the  breach  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  no  offence  against 
either  God  or  man,  not  involving  the  disregard  of  any  moral  or 
religious  obligation ; — that  what  may  more  truly  be  regarded  as  t 
national  sin,  is,  the  teaching  the  people  to  repeat  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments under  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  are  binding  upon 
Christians,  whereas  they  are  ^  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
*  of  Christian  liberty  f— that  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian  Sabbath 
ranks  in  fact  among  ^  pious  frauds,^  which,  with  other  errors  of 
Ilomanism,  arc  at  all  hazards  to  be  discountenanced ; — and  that 
the  Decalogue  ought  therefore  to  be  erased  from  the  walls  of  every 
Christian  church.  The  Writer  cannot  accuse  us  of  oyer-stating 
the  plain  consequences  of  the  opinions  he  has  so  lealously  advo- 
cated ;  and  he  is  too  honest  and  ingenuous  to  wish  us  to  conceal 
them.  Nay,  we  give  him  this  advantage  in  stating  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  paradox  he  undertakes  to  prove,  before  we  enter  upon 
the  examination  of  his  arguments ;  that  a  presumption  is  afforded, 
by  the  very  startling  nature  of  these  consequences,  in  favour  of 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  evidence  which  has  led  the  Writer  to 
embrace  them.  How  strong  must  be  the  reasons,  how  worthy  of 
being  attentively  listened  to  and  seriously  weighed,  which  he  has 
to  bring  forward  in  support  of  such  unpromising  truths! 

But  what  if  those  reasons  are  notning  better  than  pure  ne- 
gations,— nothing  more  than  the  alleged  insufllciency  of  proof  in 
favour  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  day,-*nothing  more  than 
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'  the  Writer'*s  mere  opinion^  that  the  evidence  usually  relied  upon 
is  unsatisfactory  !  That  this  is  the  fact,  will  be  seen  from  a  brief 
analysis  of  his  argument. 

In  the  first  section,  the  Writer  insists  upon  the  importance  of 
distinguishing  *  the  political  regulation  of  a  periodical  intermission 

*  of  public  labour,  from  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  viewed  as  a  Di- 

*  vine  Institution.'*     *  All  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  whether 

*  of  religious  belief  or  of  religious  duty,  belong,  as  such,  to  the 

*  Divine  government,  and  are  beyond  the  cognizance  of  human 

*  legislation.     Men^s  actions  are  proper  subjects  of  human  legis- 

*  lation :  their  religious  belief  lies  between  God  and  their  own 

*  consciences.^  These  axioms,  we  need  not  say,  are  with  us  ad- 
mitted principles;  and  we  fully  concur  with  the  Writer,  in  the 
position,  that  *  although  the  observance  of  a  weekly  day  of  public 

*  rest  was  probably  viewed  by  the  civil  legislature,  at  the  period 

*  of  its  enactment,  as  a  religious  obligation,  it  is  utterly  impos- 

*  sible  that  it  can  ever  be  enforced  as  a  religious  duty  by  the 

*  sword  of  the  civil  magistracy.''  The  Writer  proceeds  to  remark, 
that,  *  as  every  moral  law  is  from  its  own  nature  obligatory  on  the 

*  human  race,  all  civil  enactments  which  are  founded  on  the 

*  principles  of  truth  and  equity,  must  in  one  sense  be  both  laws 

*  of  God  and  of  man ; ' — that  these  principles  '  are  with  manifest 

*  propriety  recognized  by  the  legislature  of  every  civilized  na- 

*  tion  ^ — and  he  further  admits,  that  if  the  regulation  of  enforcing 
the  observalice  of  a  day  of  rest  be  considered  as  conducive  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  *  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ob- 

*  jection  advanced  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  regulation,  or 

*  to  its  general  enforcement  by  magisterial  authority.^  But  the 
point  at  which  he  starts  off  from  us,  is  this.  He  thinks  that  the 
civil  Legislature  is  warranted  in  assuming  certain  moral  obligations 
which  are  founded  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  which  are  called 
principles  of  truth  and  equity,  but  that  it  is  not  warranted  in  as- 
suming certain  other  moral  obligations  which  are  distinguishable 
as  religious.  The  Legislatiire  may  assume  that  perjury  is  a 
crime,  or,  in  other  words,  that  every  man  is  morally  bound  to 
speak  the  truth ;  but  it  may  not  assume  that  there  is  a  God ;  that 
man  is  religiously  bound  to  worship  Him ;  and  that  he  claims  to 
be  protected  in  the  discharge  of  that  obligation.  And  why  may 
not  this  be  assumed  by  the  civil  Legislature  ?  Not  because  any 
rational  doubt  can  exist  upon  the  subject,  but  because  there  are 
some  certain  truths,  it  seems,  which  the  civil  Legislature  is  bound 
not  to  know ;  among  which  truths  are,  the  being  and  the  re- 
vealed will  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  the  pri- 
mary, universal  obligations  of  His  creatures  !  We  must  transcribe 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  shew  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  religious 
obligation  of  keeping  a  Sabbath. 
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'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  astmmptions  referred  to  be  expreuel 
in  the  siatute,'-if  they  be  assigned  as  the  ground  of  its  enactmeDt,  and 
as  the  reason  for  its  being  enforced,  it  will  be  difficult  to  justifjr  the  kw 
on  the  principles  of  sound  government,  or  to  defend  it  from  the  diarge 
of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  private  conscience.  The  introducdcm  of 
a  religious  doctrine  into  a  political  enactment,  and  an  assumption  that 
all  the  members  of  the  State  recognize  the  obligation  imphed  in  it, 
teem  to  be  inconsistent  alike  with  the  principles  of  religious  n^eedom,  and 
with  all  correct  views  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  civil  legialation. .... 
In  every  free  government,  where  there  are  no  civil  distinctiong  made 
on  account  of  men's  different  religious  opinions,  it  must  be  alike  un- 
just and  inconsistent,  to  assume  the  obligation  of  a  controverted  re- 
h'gious  doctrine  as  a  proper  reason  for  the  enactment  of  a  civil  statute. 
It  is  obvious,  that  every  member  of  the  State,  who  dissents  firam  the 
doctrine  on  which  this  obligation  is  founded,  has  a  just  reason  of  coin- 

Elaint,  that  he  is  called  upon  to  give  his  consent  to  the  enactment  of  a 
tw  which  implies  the  existence  of  a  religious  doctrine  to  which  he  is 
conscientiously  opposed.  To  ground  the  law  of  the  sabbath  as  a  po- 
litical regulation,  upon  an  antecedent  religious  obligation,  would  not 
be  felt  to  be  any  grievance,  so  long  as  all  the  members  of  the  State  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  this  obligation ;  (although  even  then,  the  l^s- 
lature  would  appear  to  be  transgressing  the  limits  of  its  Intimate 
jurisdiction ;)  but  so  soon  as  any  individual  member  of  the  State  dis- 
sented from  the  doctrine  on  which  this  obligation  was  founded,  the 
ground  on  which  the  law  rested,  would,  as  r^arded  him,  be  whollj 
subverted,  and  the  enactment  would  necessarily  become  an  odious  in- 
terference %vith  the  rights  of  private  conscience.'     pp.  14 — 16. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  subject,  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  the  Writer''8  political  theory,  which  corresponds 
to  nothing  in  history,  in  fact,  or  in  reason.  His  implied  notions 
of  social  rights,  involve  assumptions  of  the  most  extravagant  de- 
scription, and  which  would  render  every  species  of  government  a 
modification  of  injustice.  Even  the  American  theory  of  free  go- 
vernment does  not  affect  to  concede  to  each  social  unit  this  hypo- 
thetical share  of  legislative  power,  that  would  entitle  him  to  be 
called  upon  to  give  his  consent  to  the  very  wording  of  every  enact- 
ment. Neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  such  impossible  and  absurd  conditions.  The  introduction  of 
a  religious  doctrine  into  a  political  enactment  may  not  be,  in  most 
cases,  expedient ;  but  that  it  infringes  upon  religious  liberty,  the 
Writer  has  not  even  attempted  to  shew :  he  seems  to  have  deemed 
it  self-evident,  whereas  it  is  not  even  a  plausible  fallacy.  The 
existence  of  Satan  may  be  viewed  as  a  religious  doctrine,  and  it 
is  one  which  is  assumed  in  certain  forms  of  legal  indictment 
Whether  this  be  expedient  or  not,  will  the  Writer  pretend  to  say, 
that  the  religious  freedom  of  the  subject  is  trenched  upon  by  this 
language?  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  religious  doctrine: 
womd  an  assumption  that  all  the  members  of  the  State  recognise 
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liie  obligation  implied  in  it,  be  at  variance  wiih  the  principles  of 
Teligious  freedom  ?  But  the  Writer  may  claim  to  qualify  his  po- 
sition, as  referring  to  a  controverted  religious  doctrine,  and  to  its 
introduction  as  a  reason  for  the  enactment  of  a  ciril  statute.  We 
admit  that  the  case  is  hardly  supposable,  in  which  this  would  be 
either  proper  or  expedient.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  re- 
ferring to  such  a  reason  for  the  enactment,  the  statute  being  in 
itself  recommended  by  political  wisdom,  would  be  an  injustice,  an 
injury  to  any  members  of  the  community,  as  an  innringement 
upon  the  principles  of  religious  freedom.  What  religious  doc- 
trine is  not  controverted  ?  Christianity  itself  is  controverted  by 
the  Turk,  the  Jew,  and  the  InfideL  To  assume  the  obligations 
which  it  involves,  would  then,  it  seems,  be  ^  an  odious  interference 

*  with  the  rights  of  private  conscience  **!  Truly,  this  style  of  rea^ 
soning  can  tend  only  to  bring  the  rights  of  conscience  into  ques- 
tion, by  making  them  seem  so  indefinite,  so  exorbitant,  and  so 
arbitrary  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  society. 

If  the  Government  or  Legislature  requires  me  to  profess  to  be- 
lieve what  I  do  not  believe,  all  persons  will  admit  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  right  of  conscience ;  but  strange  and  monstrous  in- 
deed is  the  position,  that  the  Government  must  not  profess  to  be- 
lieve what  /  do  not  believe, — must  not  take  for  granted  matters 
of  common  belief  and  general  recognition,  from  which  /  dissent. 
Yet,  the  Writer^s  argument  comes  to  this.  He  is  not  quarrelling 
with  the  enactment  on  the  ground  of  its  being  itself  an  infringe- 
ment upon  liberty,  or  of  its  requiring  more  than  the  State  has  a 
right  to  ordain ;  for  he  admits,  that  to  command  a  cessation  from 
public  labour,  comes  within  the  province  of  the  civil  Legislature, 
and  that  ^  men  are  unquestionably  bound  to  comply  with  the  ob- 

*  servance  as  the  law  of  the  land.'*  Few  persons  will  agree  with 
him  on  this  last  point,  who  adopt  his  notions  of  religious  liberty. 
But  the  grievance  of  which  he  complains,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  principles  of  religious  freedom,  is  simply  the  expression  of  any 
religious  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  from  which  an 
individual  member  of  the  State  may  dissent !  That  a  legislative 
body  should  presume  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  recognize  the  religious  obligation  of  keep- 
ing the  Ten  Commandments,  is,  we  learn,  utterly  incompatible 
with  all  correct  views  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  civil  legislation. 
The  said  Legislature  may,  if  it  so  please,  enact  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments as  a  political  regulation  on  the  ground  of  social 
utility  ;  but  all  religious  obligations  must  be  carefully  kept  out 
of  sight  in  legislative  enactments,  or  there  is  an  end  of  religious 
liberty !  Even  the  fact,  that  the  Sabbath  has  been  recognised 
by  the  common  consent  of  Christians,  is  not  to  be  whispered 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  since  this  would  be  an  infringe- 
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inent  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  private  conscieiice.  Can  anj  po- 
sition  be  more  monstrous  ?  As  advocates  of  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  we  must  protest  against  their  being 
held  answerable  for  consequences  or  inferences  of  so  glaring  ab- 
surdity. 

If  the  regulation  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  a  day  of  rest 
be  considered  as  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection,  we  are  told,  against  the 
legislative  enactment  of  such  a  regulation,  or  against  its  generjl 
enforcement  by  magisterial  authority.  But  what  clearer  right  hu 
the  legislative  body  to  assume  the  political  doctrine,  that  a  dij 
of  rest  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  than  U 
has  to  assume  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  antecedent  religiooi 
obligation  ?  The  one  is  just  as  controvertible  a  doctrine  as  tie 
other;  and  with  none,  in  fact,  has  the  political  expediracyof 
observing  a  day  of  rest  ever  appeared  to  have  much  weight,  who 
have  denied  its  moral  obligation.  The  interference  of  the  L^ 
gislaturc  in  enforcing  the  Sabbath  on  the  (pound  of  public  utility, 
would  be  resented  quite  as  warmly,  and  with  more  decency,  tbu 
its  enforcement  as  a  law  of  morality.  Yet,  this  Writer  maintainsi 
that  ^  the  attempt  to  increase  the  authority  and  stability  of  the 
'  law,  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  expediency  of  the  r^vhi^<ii 
as  its  proper  foundation,  and  to  substitute  a  religious  doctrine 
as  the  proper  ground  on  which  it  ought  to  rest, — is  obviovdg 
to  remove  it  from  a  foundation  of  rock,  and  to  place  it  on  one  n 
sand.^  This  language  is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Whately;  only, 
his  rock  is  of  different  formation :  not  expediency,  but  ^inepontr 

*  of  the  Church^'' — not  this  Writer's  sand-stone,  but  Roman  tii& 
The  one  is  speaking  of  the  religious,  the  other  of  the  polidcil 
obligation ;  but  they  unite  in  the  confident  all^^ation,  tnat  the 
Decalogue  is  nothing  better,  in  comparison,  than  a  foundation  of 
sand.  This  sounds  very  much  like  impiety,  but  our  readen 
will  recollect  that  these  Writers  have  adopted  the  belief^  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  have  been  abrogated.  Were  this  in- 
deed  the  case,  we  wish  to  be  informed,  upon  what  fi>undatioB 
of  rock,  the  expediency  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  a  seventh 
day,  rather  than  an  eighth  or  a  tenth,  can  be  placed.  If  the 
judgement  of  the  Legislature  upon  this  point  be  *  the  only  tenafak 
^  footing  upon  which  a  municipal  law  of  this  nature  can  ew 
^  consistently  be  placed,**  and  the  matter  is  one  of  mere  '  opdon 

*  and  expediency,"  by  what  process  of  reasoning  shall  it  be  esta- 
blished, that  the  well-being  of  the  commimity  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  fixing  upon  one  day  in  seven,  and  that  one  day  of 
the  week  the  first  ?  No  doubt,  most  ingenious  reasons  oouU 
be  found  for  making  the  day  of  rest  occur  every  tenth  day,  or 
for  altering  the  Sabbath  from  Sunday  to  Wednesday.     Were  thii 
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deemed  convenient  and  expedient,  according  to  this  Writer,  there 
-    irould  be  no  rational  objection  against  the  change.* 

*  And  yet,  *  it  is  readily  admitted,'*  he  says,  ^  that  no  human 

*  *  power,  whether  of  the  Church  or  the  State,  can  originate  or  set 
'    •  aside  a  Divine  institution.     Whether,  however,  a  weekly  Sab- 

*  bath  continues,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  be  &  Divine 

*  *  institution,  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  doubtful  disputation, 
"  *  on  which  it  seems  very  unnatural  to  think  that  civil  govem- 
9  •  ments  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  deliver  an  opinion.**  Neverthe- 
^  less,  civil  governments  are  called  upon  to  act,  in  the  very  matter 
2  in  which  they  ought  not,  it  seems,  to  have  an  opinion.     They 

■  have  to  determine  whether  they  shall  enforce  or  set  aside — there 
¥>.  ifi  no  alternative — what  is,  in  its  nature  and  origin,  a  Divine  in- 
.  ^  Btitution,  and  is  still  held  to  be  such  by  the  vast  m^ority  of  the 

*  best  informed  and  pious  members  of  the  community.  Silence, 
[^  the  Government  may  maintain  on  such  a  point ;  it  may  decline 

■  the  recognition  in  words  of  the  *  theological  dogma ;''  but  neu- 
^^  trality  is  impracticable.  And  if  the  legislative  enactment  be 
■^  really  determmed  by  the  fact,  or  by  the  common  belief  in  the 
^  fact,  that  the  Sabbath  is  of  Divine  appointment,  then  the  con- 
^.  cealment  of  the  reason,  the  pretence  that  expediency  alone  has 
m^  determined  the  law,  is  a  useless  affectation  of  irreligion.     It  is 

3  plain,  after  all,  that  the  concession  is  made  to  religion,  but  that 
the  politician  is  ashamed  of  it,  and  wishes  to  find  an  excuse  for 
B  it  in  the  utility  of  the  Institution ;  although,  but  for  the  religious 
■I  obligation,  its  utility  would  never  have  been  thought  of.  Is  hy- 
^  pocrisy  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  free  government  ? 
iBf  If  whether  the  Sabbath  be  a  divine  institution  or  not,  is  a 
■I  matter  of  doubtful  disputation,  it  is  at  least  possible^  that  the 

E  Divine  law  may  continue  to  be  in  force.  But  let  it  be  deemed  at 
least  supposable,  and  let  our  opponent  for  a  moment  grant,  that 
m  no  doubt  existed  on  the  subject ;  we  wish  to  know  whether,  in 
s  that  case,  the  government  of  a  country  would  be  at  liberty  to  take 
(f  cognizance  of  the  institution  as  one  of  Divine  appointment,  and 
El  to  assume  the  moral  obligation  arising  out  of  it,  as  the  reason  of 
■I  a  civil  enactment.  What  would  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  govem- 
pi^  ment,  if  it  were  unquestioned,  that  a  law  which  no  human  power 
E  can  set  aside,  is  still  in  force?  Our  opponent  will  perhaps  admit, 
m  that  no  wrong  would  then  be  done,  no  grievance  could  be  felt,  by 
K  grounding  the  political  enactment  on  the  religious  obligation, 
p^  And  yet,  if  the  nature,  and  objects,  and  proper  limits  of  legisla- 
r  tion  forbid  the  taking  cognizance  of  a  religious  obligation  that  is 
doubtful,  they  would  not  the  less  preclude  all  direct  cognizance  of 
%  ■    ■  ■ 

^  •  We  wish  that  the  Writer  had  given  his  authority  for  attributing 

^  such  sentiments  to  Tindal  and  Calvin.  The  language  of  the  latter^  in 
i      his  '  Institutes/  warrants  no  such  representation. 
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one  that  was  unequivocal  and  certain.  Its  bdng  doubtful  or  not, 
can  really  make  no  difierence  in  the  business.  Whether  the  Go- 
vernment assumes  that  which  is  certain,  or  that  which  is  onlr 
1)robable,  the  assumption  can  no  more  infringe  upcMi  religiooi 
iberty  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other :  onW  it  is  support^  bjr 
a  greater  or  smaller  decree  of  evidence.  If  the  object  of  die 
enactment  faUs  within  the  province  of  the  L^slature,  and  the 
enactment  itself  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society,  shall  it  be 
construed  into  an  offence,  that  the  Government  conceived  itself  to 
be  therein  acting  in  conformity  to  the  revealed  will  of  God? 
Would  not  a  mere  probability  that  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  is  bud- 
ing,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  daring  to  set  it  aside ;  sufEdeit 
evidence,  or  rational  probability,  being  all  that  is  attainable  m  a 
thousand  cases  that  call  for  practical  decision?  If  the  L^slatoR 
affected  to  create  a  new  religious  oblij^tion,  this  would  indeed  he 
to  infringe  upon  the  Divine  prerogative,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
conscience ;  but,,  in  simply  recogniiing  a  reli^ous  obligation  as  the 
justification  of  its  own  procedure, — as  the  highest  reason,  though 
not  the  only  one,  which  recommends  theenactment  to  compliance,^ 
even  if  that  obligation  be  ambiguous  or  imaginaiy,  it  leaves  efor 
man  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  convictions  as  to  the  ante 
cedent  obligation  ;  requiring,  not  his  faith  in  the  reasons,  but  Uf 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  enactment.  Surely,  tbeii 
to  quarrel  with  the  reasons,  because  we  happen  to  dissent  froa 
them,  displays  not  a  little  unreasonableness  on  the  part  of  tliotf 
who,  after  all,  approve  of  the  law.  Again,  we  say,  let  not  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty  be  held  answerable  for  these  refiie* 
ments  of  polemical  iealousy,  which,  foDowed  out  to  their  full  a* 
tent,  would  make  it  incompatible  with  a  free  toleration  of  religfaai 
opinions,  for  a  Government  to  profess  itself  Christian,  or  to  afForadb 
slightest  countenance  to  any  measures  for  evangeliiing  the  woiU* 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point,  because,  bodi  ii 
our  country  and  in  America,  there  have  prevailed  very  extensivdfi 
even  among  those  who  acknowledge  the  Divine  authority  of  da 
Sabbath,  objections  against  its  legal  enforcement,  as  inconsislal 
with  the  rights  of  conscience  *•     ^  On  principles  of  an  equality  d 

*  It  appears  from  the  Third  Report  of  the  "  (General  Union  tg 

Sromoting  the  Observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  ",  in  the  Unitil 
itates,  that  the  attempts  which  are  being  made  to  effect  a  repeal  d 
the  law  that  requires  the  opening  of  post-offices  on  the  Sabbath,  sit 
decried  by  the  opponents,  as  being  '  inconsistent  with  a  free  toleratifli 
of  religions  opinions  and  the  rights  of  man.'  The  Committee  haw 
deemed  it  right  to  take  no  part>  officially ,  in  the  application  to  Coa* 
gress ;  but  they  distinctly  avow^  that,  '  with  hundrras  of  thousandi  4 
Uieir  fellow-citizens,  all  of  whom  exult  in  the  wise  provision  of  tkf 
national  charter,  that  no  prefierenoe  shall  ever  be  given  to  any  dea» 
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.  civil  rights,  and  the  removal  of  all  civil  distinctions  on  account 
.of  men^s  religious  opinions/  the  present  Writer  contends  in  the 
aeiie  spirit  of  an  American  republican,  /  it  must  be  wholly  incon- 
tiatent  to  place  the  secular  enactment  which  enjoins  the  observ- 
jmce  of  a  day  of  public  rest,  on  any  other  foundation  than  its 
lecognized  expediency/  Many  go  mrther,  and  say,  it  must  be 
irholly  inconsistent  to  have  any  secular  enactment  at  all  on  the 
Nibject.  And  certainly,  if  the  principles  of  civil  equality  are  vio- 
Ittted  by  the  assigning  of  religious  reasons  for  the  enactment,  they 
SBimot  be  saved  from  violation  by  the  mere  artifice  of  merging 
iiiose  reasons  in  general  expediency.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
ribew,  that  no  infringement  of  religious  liberty  is  involved  in 
Aie  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  moral 
qliliffation  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  common  consent  of 
(Tbnstians  respecting  it.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  say,  that 
libe  infringement  upon  religious  liberty  would  be  justified  by  the 
puntmount  public  duty,  and  that  no  possible  evil  could  arise  from 
III  infringement  so  beneficial.  But  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  repre- 
Imt  the  countenance  given  to  an  opinion — supposing  it  to  be  a 
mae  opinion — ^by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  as  amounting  to  the 
iune  thing  as  an  unjust  preference  of  individuals  on  the  ground 
rf  religious  opinion  ?  To  proclaim,  nay,  to  assume,  that  the 
Fourth  Commandment  is  binding,  is  to  patronize  a  sect, — to  shew 
in  unjust  partiality  to  the  denomination  who  keep  holy  the  Lord^s 
Day; — it  is  an  odious  interference  with  the  rights  of  man.  Can 
fllia  reasoning  impose  upon  any  one  ? 

1  We  are  not  contending,  however,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Legislature  to  enforce  either  moral  or  religious  duties  as  such. 
There  are  many  duties  of  the  most  binding  nature,  which  cannot 
|m9  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  crimes  of  deep 
itaroci^,  which  human  legislation  cannot  reach.  But  we  main- 
tain* tnat  moral  and  religious  obligations  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
wise  legislation, — ^that  they  must  be  assumed  as  such, — and  that 
A(ey  form  the  reason,  though  not  the  legitimate  object,  of  po- 
litical laws.  This  will  scarcely  be  denied  with  regard  to  moral 
ridigations ;  but  the  present  W  riter,  and  those  who  think  with 
iiim,  deny  that  any  moral  obligation  is  connected  with  the  Sabbath. 
In  their  language,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  mere  theological 
dogma;  and  a  belief  in  the  obligation  of  observing  it,  is  derided 
as  worthy  only  of  ^  weak  and  timid  minds.^  ^  It  would  undoubt- 
^edly  involve  a  moral  wrong,^  it  is  said,  ^  to  attempt  to  reverse 

mination  of  Christians/ — they  have  considered  the  law  in  question  as 
'  mn.  unhappy  and  bane^l  provision^  an  infringement  on  the  civil  rights 
of  the  people^  virtually  excluding  conscientious  men  from  holding  the 
oftce^  and  at  the  same  time  pouring  contempt  on  the  sacred  law  of 
lleaven— '^  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.' 


>f » 
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*  any  moral  precq>t  whatever**;  *  nor  can  human  authority  reverse 
^  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  if  it  be  actually  in  force  noir,  as  a  Iiw  cf 
^  heaven.^  But  not  only  is  this  denied,  but  it  is  boldly  aiBrmed, 
that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  never  was  a  moral  precept,  and  hts 
no  foundation  in  ^  the  nature  of  things.^  The  following  passage 
will  shew  that,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  *  rash  ami 
'  unbeseeming  dogmatism  %  the  Writer  sometimes  foifpets  himsdf, 
and  becomes  both  dogmatical  and  flippant. 

'  They  who  can  acquiesce  in  the  extraordinary  dogma,  that  ooe 
portion  of  time  is  more  holv  tn  its  nature  than  another,  are  no  doubt 
at  perfect  liberty  to  act  on  toeir  own  convictions  of  religious  tnith  aod 
dutv ;  but  it  seems  very  unreasonable,  that  this  apparently  incredible 
notion  should  be  forcea  upon  others,  whose  minds,  it  may  be,  are  too 
logically  constructed  to  allow  them  to  acquiesce  in  its  accuracy.  And 
it  seems  to  be  especially  unreasonable,  that  civil  governments  should 
be  called  upon  to  acknowledge  its  correctness  and  obligation,  on  the 
penalty  of  being  denounced  as  vile  Atheists,  who  presume  to  oppoK 
the  eternal  moral  laws  of  the  Deity. 

*  The  error  of  confounding  people's  own  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
duty  with  the  law  itself,  and  of  condemning,  on  the  ground  of  this 
private  interpretation,  every  action  of  others  which  is  not  sanctioned 
by  it,  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  intolerance,  and  has  long  been  tbe 
fruitful  source  of  innumerable  forms  of  unchristian  usurpatioo  and 
spiritual  oppression.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  represent  the  law^  ''  Tboa 
snolt  not  steal,"  and  an  injunction  to  sanctify  a  determinate  portion  if 
time,  as  laws  alike  eternal  and  immutable  in  their  obligation.  Tbe 
former  is  a  moral  duty,  being  founded  on  the  nature  of  thinss  ;  and  iti 
obligation  is  recognized  by  the  human  conscience,  indepen£snt  of  tnj 
specific  enactment.  The  latter  is  a  positive  law,  because  it  derives  iti 
obligation  wholly  from  the  promulgation  of  an  express  precept.  Tbe 
one  is  commanded  because  it  is  right ;  the  other  is  right  solely  becaoie 
it  is  commanded.  This  distinction  between  the  positive  character  tf 
the  law  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  moral  nature  of  all  laws  founded  is 
the  principles  of  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  is  one  of  tbe 
principal  ])oints  on  which  the  controversy  regarding  the  perpetuity  ef 
the  sabbatical  law  hinges.'     pp.  22,  23. 

The  error  *  of  confounding  people'*8  own  interpretation  of  the 

*  law  of  duty  with  the  law  itself  \  is  a  very  prevalent  and  mis- 
chievous one ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  error  can 
be  the  essence  of  intolerance.  Wc  must  remind  the  Writer, 
that  intolerance  is  an  attribute,  not  of  opinions,  right  or  wrong* 
but  of  the  moral  sentiments.  The  error  ne  speaks  of,  may  doiw 
the  judgement  of  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal  of  men  ;  and  it  is 
assuredly  the  capital  blunder  which  constitutes,  if  not  the  essence, 
the  basis  of  his  own  reasonings.  His  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  is  made  the  pretext  for  impugning  the 
obligation  of  observing  it,  and  for  even  depreciating  the  wisdoa 
of  the  Divine  ordinance.   To  affirm  of  any  Divine  precept,  diat  it 
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is  right,  solely  because  it  is  coirnnanded,  appears  to  us  most  pre- 
sumptuous, and  almost  amounts  to  saying,  that  the  command  is 
itself  unreasonable  or  arbitrary.  True,  the  rites  and  institutes  of 
the  Levitical  law  were  right,  because  ordained  by  Divine  autho- 
rity, which  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  observing  them  ;  but  even 
those  positive,  temporary,  and  emblematic  ordinances  were  re- 
lated to  laws  eternal  and  immutable,  and  were  not  commanded 
without  a  reason,  or  without  reference  to  an  ulterior  purpose.  In 
the  Divine  legislation,  what  is  positive,  always  rests  upon  what 
is  moral ;  and  to  oppose  positive  laws  to  moral  obligations,  is 
to  oppose  particulars  to  generals,  circumstantials  to  essentials. 
We  grant  the  distinction,  but  reject  both  the  terms  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  its  application,  as  grossly  fallacious. 

What  the  Writer  means  by  one  portion  of  timers  being  more 
holy  in  its  nature  than  another,  we  must  leave  him  to  explain. 
He  is  very  fond  of  the  phrase,  *  the  nature  of  things'';  and  if 
there  are  any  individuals  who  adopt  the  foolish  imagination  he 
speaks  of,  it  must  be  philosophers  of  his  own  school,  or  such  as, 
with  Philo  the  Jew,  dream  that  God  chose  the  seventh  day  out 
of  regard  to  the  power  and  virtue  attaching  to  the  mystic  number 
seven.  In  attributing  so  extraordinary  a  dogma  to  those  who 
contend  for  the  moral  nature  of  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath,  he  is  chargeable  either  with  an  unaccountable  misap- 
prehension or  a  most  unworthy  artifice.  With  as  much  propriety 
oe  might  deny  the  moral  nature  of  the  second  commandment ; 
and  adopting  Jeremy  Bentham^s  exposition  of  it,  as  a  law  against 
sculpture,  painting,  and  engraving, — an  exposition  auite  worthy 
of  ranking  with  the  present  Writer"'s  interpretation  of  the  fourth, 
—sneer  at  those  who  can  acquiesce  in  the  extraordinary  dogma, 
that  there  is  any  thing  criminal,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  sculp- 
turing graven  images.  To  deny  that  the  Fourth  Commandment 
is  one  of  the  laws  ^  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  love  of 

*  God  and  our  neighbour  \  is  to  deny  to  the  Decalogue  as  a  whole, 
the  character  and  mterprctation  assigned  to  it  by  Our  Lord  him- 
self, and  to  reject,  in  wilful  perversion  of  the  text,  the  inspired 
comment 

We  have  elsewhere  cited  the  admission  of  Heylin,  that  the 
Fourth  Commandment  is  *  moral  as  to  the  duty ',  inasmuch  as 

*  there  must  be  a  time  appointed  for  the  service  of  God ';  and 

*  as  moral,  placed  among  the  Ten  Commandments,  extending  to 

*  all  mankind  \     Mr.  Gumey  justly  describes  it  as  *  rendering 

*  the  regular  worship  of  God  practicable^  by  breaking  the  train 
'  of  our  temporal  pursuits,  and  by  setting  apart  one  day  in  seven 

*  for  this  express  purpose.**     That  with  Christian  men  '  every  day 

*  ought  to  be  as  a  sabbath-day  %  may  be  understood  in  a  good 
sense ;  but  taken  literally,  the  assertion  is  both  false  in  itself,  and 
a  cruel  mockery  of  the  hard  condition  of  the  children  of  toil. 

VOL.  VII. — x.s.  K  K 
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Yes,  the  monk  in  the  cloister,  the  philosopher  in  his  closet,  the 
religious  mystic,  or  the  wealthy  devotee  may,  if  they  please,  keep 
sabbath  every  day.  But  go  tell  the  working  man, — the  poor  pal- 
lid inmates  of  the  stifling  manufactory, — the  negro  in  the  planu- 
tions,  that  with  them  ^  every  day  ought  to  be  as  a  sabbath  \  Go 
and  tell  them,  that  the  law  of  mercy  which  says,  '^  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour,  but  on  the  seventh  thou  shalt  rest  ^,  is  repealed,^ 
repealed  by  the  compassionate  Saviour  of  the  world ; — that  it  be- 
longed exclusively  to  a  dispensation  of  rigour  and  severity,  and 
was  A  figure  only  of  their  present  happy  condition  of  perpetual 
rest  and  blesr^edncss  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Go  ar.d 
tell  them,  that  to  rob  the  master  of  a  shilling,  is  forbidden  by  the 
eighth  commandment :  that  is  still  in  force.  But  for  the  master 
to  rob  the  slave  of  the  rest  God  has  ordained  for  him, — of  the  day 
which  is  as  much  hh  property  as  the  land  is  the  property  of  the 
owner,—  is  no  longer  a  crime,  no  longer  involves  any  moral  wrong, 
because  the  commandment  which  forbids  this,  is  no  longer  in 
force.  And  let  the  precious  reason  be  added :  the  law  which  for- 
bade one  description  of  robbery  was  a  moral  law ;  the  law  which 
forbade  the  other  description  was  a  positive  law :  the  law  which 
protects  the  master  was  moral ;  the  law  which  protects  the  serv- 
ant is  ])ositive,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  moral  obligation :  the 
law  which  guards  property  is  moral ;  the  law  which  provides  a 
time  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  lets  in  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion to  the  chililrcn  of  toil  and  oppression,  is  positive — figurative 
— purely  I-.evitical,  binding  only  in  the  apprehension  of  weak 
and  timid  minds ;  and  to  enforce  this  obligation  would  be  an 

*  odious  interference  with  the  rights  of  private  conscience.'* 

*  Moral  precepts,"  according  to  Bishop  Butler,  *  are  those  the 

*  reasons  of  which  we  see :  positive  precepts  are  those  the  reasons 

*  of  which  we  do  not  see.  Moral  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature 
'  of  the  case  itself;  positive  duties  from  external  commands.' 
Will  any  one  pretend  to  say,  that  the  reasons  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment are  not  to  be  seen,  when  the  expediency  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  society,  is  admitted 
even  by  those  who  deny  the  moral  nature  of  the  law }  Is  not 
the  nature  of  the  case  ])lain  enough,  that,  but  for  the  Sabbath, 
there  would  be  for  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  no  opportunity 
for  religion  ?  Dr.  Burder,  after  citing  Bishop  Butlcr^s  definition, 
justly  remarks,  that  the  claim  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  to 
the  character  of  a  moral  precept  cannot  be  invalidated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, '  that  there  is  superadded  to  its  moral  requirements  a 

*  poaUive  direction,  simply  because  that  positive  direction  was  ne- 

*  cessary  to  guide  the  act  of  obedience  to  the  moral'Uy  of  the 

*  precept.**    The  positive  regulation  is  simply  intended  *  to  enable 

*  us  to  secure  the  right  proportion  of  time  for  the  purpose  re- 

*  quired,  and  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  necessary  for  public 
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*  as  well  as  private  worship,  so  that  we  may  render  simultaneous 

*  obedience  to  the  holy  precept.''  (  Fotir  Lectures^  &c.  pp.  48,  49.) 
Dr.  Wardlaw  has  some  very  judicious  observations  bearing  upon 
the  same  point.     He  commences  them  by  remarking,  that  *  even 

*  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  entirely  positive,  the  conclusion 

*  against  the  pennanence  of  the  law  would  be  too  hasty/ 

*  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved,  that  it  belonged  to  the  positive  in- 
stitutions peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to 
evade  the  inference.  But  from  the  mere  admission  of  its  positive  na- 
ture, the  inference  is  not  legitimate.  That  it  way  be  abrogated,  is  a 
fair  deduction :  that  it  must,  is  more  than  the  admission  warrants. 
The  question  comes  to  be  one  of  fact.  Has  it  been  divinely  institut- 
ed ?  and  if  it  has,  has  it  been  divinely  repealed  }  Persons  are  apt  to 
fiemcy,  that,  in  order  to  prove  an  ancient  Institution  not  to  be  binding, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  shew  it  to  be  of  what  they  call  a  posi- 
tive nature.  But  this  is  obviously  a  mistake.  An  observance  which 
can  plead  the  positive  enactments  of  divine  authority,  is  as  really  of 
moral  obligation,  so  long  as  it  continues  unrepealed,  as  if  it  were  one 
of  the  eternal  and  universal  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  Who  will 
presume  to  interpose  his  authority,  to  set  aside  what  the  will  of  Deity 
nas  enacted  ?  No  will  but  his  own  can  abrogate  his  own  institutions. 
In  the  case  of  the  institutions  of  the  IVIosaic  ceremonial,  we  have 
his  revealed  will  for  their  abrogation  as  well  as  for  their  observance. 
We  know  from  himself,  that  their  use  was  partial  and  transient.  But 
we  distinctly  deny,  and  have  endeavoured  formerly  to  assign  good  rea- 
son for  the  denial,  that  the  Sabbath  was  at  all  one  of  the  peculiarities 
6i  that  dispensation.  And  if  we  have  succeeded  in  making  good  our 
point,  that  it  had  its  origin  at  creation, — wc  have,  on  Dr.  Paley's  o\vn 
admission,  equally  succeeded  in  settling  the  question  of  its  universal 
and  permanent  obligation.  Let  its  nature  be  what  you  will — moral, 
<ir  positive^  or  mixed, — it  is  a  divine  institution ;  a  divine  institutioUj 
not  for  the  Jews  alone,  but  for  mankind  ;  and  for  mankind,  not  dur- 
ing a  limited  period  only,  but  to  all  generations.  The  question,  there- 
fore, of  its  moral  or  positive  nature,  is  not  a  question  of  which  the 
settlement  is  indispensable  to  our  argument  respecting  its  permanence: 
—for,  although  the  establishment  of  its  moral  character  might,  on  the 
one  hand,  infer  its  perpetuity,  the  proof  of  its  being  entirely  positive, 
would  not,  on  the  other,  infer  its  cessation. 

*  But  it  will  not,  surely,  be  disputed,  that  the  worship  of  God, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the'  principles  of  piety,  are  duties  of  a  mo- 
ral nature.  What  duties  can  be  more  so.^  Iney  belong  to  the  first 
and  highest  of  all  our  moral  relations, — that  in  which  we  stand  to 
onr  Creator.  There  is  no  denying  this.  The  prescribed  exercises 
and  avowed  ends  of  the  institution  are,  in  the  very  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  moral.  But  if  the  worship  of  God,  or  the  expression  of 
those  sentiments  and  affections  towards  him  which  constitute  inward 
devotion,  be  an  incumbent  moral  duty,  it  is  a  duty,  for  the  efficient 
fulfilment  of  which  some  stated  seasons  are  of  obvious  utility.  If,  in- 
deed,  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing  at  all  as  social  worship,  in  which  men 
jointly  recognise  their  common  origin  and  dependence,  and  their  obli« 
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gations  to  their  one  Maker  and  Benefactw,  and  thoa  cheriah,  oo  tlie 
highest  ground,  their  mutual  feelings  of  unity  and  love, — utility  be- 
comes too  feeble  a  term  ;  such  stated  seasons  being  evidently  of  impe- 
rious necessity.  And  the  universal  practice  of  mankind,  even  under 
the  corru])test  forms  of  false  religion,  seems  to  ascertain  such  social 
worship  tu  be  a  dictate^  either  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  original  and 
traditionary  revelation.  If  devoting  a  portion  of  our  time  to  sncfa 
purposes  as  tlie  Sabbath  is  designed  to  promote,  be  a  moral  duty;  then 
does  it  not,  naturally  and  properly,  belong  to  GK)d  to  determine  and 
fix  the  proportion  ?*     IVardlaw,  pp.  7^ — 79- 

It  has  been  the  usual  fault  of  divines,  in  expounding  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  the  personal  duty 
of  observing  the  day  religiously,  and  to  say  little  or  nothing  of 
the  relative  duty  of  letting  those  dependent  upon  us  rest  as  well 
as  ourselves ;  by  which  means  the  Institution  has  been  invested 
with  a  character  of  repulsive  severity  utterly  foreign  {rom  its  pri- 
mary character.  Nay,  so  completely  has  its  true  spirit  been 
sometimes  overlooked,  that  theologians  have  talked  of  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  masters  to  command  their  servants  to  cease  from 
labour,  to  compel  them  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath*;  as  if  the  blessed 
boon  of  the  Creator  required  to  be  forced  upon  the  labourer's  ac- 
ceptance !  It  is  true,  that  the  poor  have  been  too  ready  to  sdl 
the  Sabbath  for  a  trifling  gain ;  and  that  many  seem  to  prefer 
any  drudgery  to  the  worship  of  their  Creator.  But  with  regard 
to  the  millions  who  toil  at  the  pleasure  of  others,  do  they  require 
to  be  forbidden  to  work  when  the  respite  is  allowed  them  ?  Just 
as  much  as  the  ox  needs  be  forbidden  to  drag  the  plough,  and 
the  ass  to  take  up  his  burden  on  the  Sabbath*  The  very  reason 
given  on  the  repetition  of  the  law, — ^^  Remember  thou  wast  a 
slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt""  (Deut  v.  15.),  ought  to  have  pre- 
cluded this  most  unhappy  misapprehension  of  the  character  of 
the  law,  which  so  preposterously  converts  a  prohibition  to  exact 
work  and  labour  from  others,  into  a  mere  personal  restriction,  or  t 
command  intended  to  bind  all  persons  to  certain  observances!  To 
whom  is  the  law  addressed,  Thou  shalt  do  thereon  no  manner  of 
work  P  To  the  servant  or  the  labourer  ?  No,  but  to  his  master, 
— to  him  who  works  by  other  hands  than  his  own, — ^to  the  fiumer, 
the  land-holder,  the  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  man  of 
wealth,  the  interdict  is  addressed,  which  says.  Thou  shalt  do  no 


*  Thus,  even  the  admirable  Leighton  mis-expounds  the  command- 
ment. '  As  each  one  is  obliged  personally^  so,  they  who  have  com- 
'  mand  of  others,  are  hound  to  bind  them  to'  observance  of  the  precept, 
'  and  the  cattle  to  rest !'  Nothing  is  said  of  not  exacting  labour  from 
others !  The  law  of  mercy  is  exhibited  as  only  a  law  of  severity,  not 
loosing  the  servant  and  the  labourer  from  toil,'  but  binding  him  with 
undefined  restrictions. 
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Vorit  or  business.  Can  there  be  any  meaning  in  this,  if  it  does 
lot  imply  that  they  shall  not  command  or  require  any  servile  la- 
MNir  on  the  sabbath ;  that  they  shall  not  let  their  work  proceed ; 
llftt  they  shall  allow  a  respite  to  their  meanest  dependents,  and 
ifTcn  the  very  cattle  ? 

It  is  only  in  this  point  of  view,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  law 
if  the  Sabbath  can  be  enforced  by  political  authority;  but  on 
ibe  other  hand,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  duty  of  enforcing  it  be- 
xmies  imperative.  We  are  very  happy  to  find  Dr.  Wardlaw  an- 
imiDcing  the  following  sentiments  on  the  political  obligation  of 
iie  Sabbath,  as  those  which  he  has  long  held. 

*  It  does  not  seem  enough  to  say^  that  it  is  merely  competent  to 
luman  legislatures^  to  enact  the  cessation  from  labour  on  the  seventh 
lay  ; — the  law  of  God,  we  apprehend,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  them 
O  do  so.  The  law  of  the  Sabbath,  we  have  seen,  was  an  original  law 
if  the  Creator, — a  law  for  mankind, — known  from  the  beginning,  and 
ndicated  by  universal,  though,  in  most  cases,  very  obscure  tradition. 
\m  conformity  with  such  tradition,  it  comes  out  afresh  in  divine  re- 
velation, by  which  the  primary  institute  was  re-enacted.  By  this  in- 
state, there  are  aUotted  to  men,  six  days  of  labour,  and  one  of  rest,  in 
^^galar  alternation.  This  day  of  rest,  then,  belongs  to  every  man,  by 
lie  law  of  God.  It  is  property,  —property  to  which  there  is  a  divinely 
RWrantied  title.  No  one  man  has  a  right  to  demand  it  of  another. 
to  exact  labour  on  the  day  of  rest,  is  as  felonious  a  trespass  against 
lie  law  of  Gt)d,  as  the  abstraction,  whether  furtive  or  violent,  of  an- 
lUier  man's  worldly  substance.  The  fourth  commandment  secures 
mperty  in  time,  as  really  as  the  eighth  commandment  secures  pro- 
Itrty  in  money  or  lands.  The  rest  of  the  seventh  day  is  the  birth- 
ight  possession  of  every  human  being.  God  has  given  it ;  and  man 
nay  not  take  it  n\vay.  When  masters  of  servants,  and  owners  of 
kbiTes^  speak  of  allowing  their  servants  and  their  slaves  the  Sunday  to 
Jiemselves,  they  speak  the  language  of  presumption.  They  cannot 
dkyw  what  they  have  no  title  to  withhold.  That  time  is  not  theirs. 
Et  belongs,  by  divine,  and  therefore  inalienable  prescription,  to  their 
lependents. — It  is  very  true,  that  the  time  thus  appropriated  to  man, 
sach  individual  is,  by  the  same  law  that  appropriates  it,  bound  to  keep 
!ioly  to  God  ;  using  it,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  intention,  for  the 
porposes  of  devout  commemoration  of  His  doings,  and  the  ascription 
if  homage  to  His  name.  But  this  is  the  individual's  own  concern.  He 
lins  against  God,  and  wrongs  his  own  soul,  when  he  fails  so  to  employ 
it,  or  alienates  it  to  other  occupations  ;  but  for  this  he  is  responsible, 
not  to  fellow-creatures,  but  to  his  Creator.  His  not  using  the  day 
uright,  no  more  entitles  another  to  exact  his  labour  on  it,  than  a  man's 
lot  "  honouring  the  Lord  with  his  substance  and  with  the  first-fruits 
if  all  his  increase,"  warrants  another  to  rob  him  of  his  property.  We 
mnst  answer  to  God  for  the  use  of  our  substance  ,*  but  still  it  is  our 
iiwn : — we  must  answer  to  God  for  the  use  of  our  sabbatical  time ; 
but  it  is  equally  our  own.  Every  man  who  knows  that  the  Most 
High  God  has  given  such  a  law,  has  a  nght  to  claim  this  time ;  and 
no  other  man  can  exact  it  of  him  \vithout  felony  against  the  statutes 
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of  heaven.— If  these  things  be  80> — if  there  be  a  parity  between  the 
law  which  invests  a  man  with  property  in  his  rightfully  acquired  siib- 
8tiince>  and  the  law  which  invests  liim  with  property  in  this  proportioB 
(»f  his  time^ — does  it  not  become  more  than  competent  to  human  l^i»- 
latora, — does  it  not  become  their  incumbent  ana  imperative  duty,  to 
guard  from  spoliation  the  one  description  of  property  as  m'ell  as  thr 
otlier  ? — by  statute  and  penalty  to  hinder  the  exaction  of  time,  as  veil 
as  the  abstraction  of  goods? — to  protect  their  subiects  in  the  enjoymenc 
and  use  of  every  one  of  their  divmely  guarantied  rights  ? — And,  since 
the  sabbatical  law  is  dictated,  on  the  part  of  Deity,  by  mercy  to  the 
brute  creation  as  well  as  to  men,  ought  not  human  enactments,  in  the 
same  s})irit  of  mercy,  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  security  of 
their  rights  also  ?  Ought  they  not  to  maintain  and  enforce  a  law,  lo 
eminently  beneficial  to  those  dumb  creatures  of  God,  which  he  hai 
subjected  to  the  service  of  man,  but  which  he  has  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  compassionately  protected,  by  statute,  from  oppression  and 
waste  ?  '     Wardlatv,  pp.  162 — 4. 

Dr.  Wardlaw'^s  opinion  will,  we  know,  have  with  our  readen, 
the  weight  it  deserves :  in  a  note,  the  learned  Author  cites  fron 
a  work  by  his  friend  Mr.  M 'Gavin,  a  passage  expressing  coinci- 
dent sentiments,  which  wc  also  transcribe  with  pleasure. 

'  '*  We  are  thankful  for  the  protection  which  the  law  of  the  land  gives 
us  in  this  respect ;  and  wc  can  be  so,  without  conceding  to  the  dril 
power  the  riglit  of  interference  in  matters  of  religion.  It  is  the  dutj 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  not  is 
relation  to  religious  worship,  but  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  right 
and  pr()])orty  between  man  and  man.  Some  define  the  magistrates 
power  to  relate  to  the  second  table  of  the  law  only  ;  but  this  is  not 
quite  correct.  There  is  one  command  of  the  second  table,  namely,  the 
tenth,  which  he  cannot  enforce,  because  it  relates  to  the  thoug&ts  of 
the  heart ; — and  there  is  a  ])art  of  the  first  table  which  he  con,  and 
ought  to  enforce,  because  it  relates  to  a  matter  of  property  and  rigfal 
between  man  and  man.  The  eighth  commandment  gives  to  every  man 
a  right  to  his  own  property ;  and  the  fourth  commandment  gives  to 
every  man,  especially  to  servants,  and  even  to  labouring  cattle,  a  right, 
to  one  dav  in  seven,  to  rest  from  the  service  of  their  masters  ; — and  it 
is  as  mucli  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  them  in  this  right, 
which  can  he  done  only  by  an  authoritative  suspension  of  worldly  bu- 
siness on  that  day,  as  to  protect  the  property  and  lives  of  the  subjects 
generally.  On  this  ground,  and  this  only,  1  consider  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  a  pro])er  subject  of  human  legislation."  '     76.  p.  1G5. 

This  was  the  ground  wc  took  in  contending,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  civil  government  *  to  provide,  that  all  persons  shall  on  the 
*  Lord^s  Day  have  the  liberty^  means,  and  opportunity  of  apply- 
'  ing  themselves  to  the  religious  observation  of  the  day'*;  or,  m 
other  words,  '  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  to  all  classes 


•  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  p.  330.     Law  of  the  Sabbath,  p.  40. 
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f  of  the  community.'*  In  holding  this  language,  vre  may  perhaps 
be  thought  to  differ  from  Dr.  Wardlaw,  who,  distinguishing  be- 
tween *  the  two  classes  of  ends  intended  to  be  answered  by  the 

*  Sabbath,  the  secular  and  the  spiritual,^  lays  down  the  principle; 
'  that  human  laws,  while  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  latter, 

*  and  never  do  interfere  but  prejudicially,  may  and  ought  to  re- 

*  gulate  and  enforce  the  former.'' 

'  Upon  the  ground  of  the  distinction  referred  to/  continues  Dr.  W., 
'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  for  the  execution  of  such  existing 
laws  as  have  reference  to  the  secularities  and  political  ends  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  for  the  enactment  of  new  ones,  ff  the  old  are  found 
impracticable  or  inellicient.  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  my  ground. 
I  am  aware  how  apt  magistrates  may  be,  even  from  good  principles 
and  well-intentioned  zeal,  to  go  beyond  their  limits,  and  out  of 
their  sphere.  And  the  difhculties  of  the  case  have  been  multiplied, 
by  that  intermingling  of  civil  and  sacred,  of  political  and  religious, 
which,  on  this  and  other  subjects,  has  unavoidably  arisen  from  the 
meretricious  union  of  church  and  state.  But  still,  our  aversion, 
on  New  Testament  principles,  to  this  union,  sliould  not  be  allowed 
to  blind  and  pervert  our  judgements,  and  carry  us  away  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget,  that, 
although  the  principal  ends  of  the  Sabbath  are  spiritual,  there  are 
those  which  are  subordinate  and  secular;  that  these  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked; and  that  it  is  to  the  attainment  of  these  that  the  statutes  and 
.  penalties  of  human  legislation  should  be  directed.  To  this  they  are 
competent ;  to  this  they  are  obliged  ;  but  by  this  they  ought  to  be  li- 
mited. There  must  be  no  legal  requisition  and  enforcement  of  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  attendance  on  divine  worship ;  far  less  of  attendance 
at  prescribed  places.  The  worship  of  God,  being  a  purely  religious 
service,  must  be  entirely  voluntary,  the  dictate  of  principle  and  of 
pious  disposition  ;  and  is  quite  beyond  the  province  of  any  authority 
Deneath  the  Supreme.  Neither  must  there  be  any  interference  with 
the  private  and  domestic  modes  of  spending  the  day.  Be  they  ever  so 
inconsistent  with  its  spiritual  nature  and  ends, — ever  so  much  opposed, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Him  by  whom  "  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man," — there  must  be  no  vexatious  system  of  domiciliary 
visitation  and  inquisitorial  espionage, —  no  harassing  encroachment  on 
the  privacies  of  life, — no  interference  with  any  mode  of  passing  the 
time,  that  does  not  disturb  public  peace,  or  trespass  on  public  de- 
corum. If  compulsion  cannot,  on  any  right  principle,  be  applied  to 
the  public  duties  of  religion,  still  less  can  it  to  those  which  are  per- 
aonai  and  domestic'     Wardlaw,  pp.  269 — ^\. 

With  these  excellent  sentiments,  our  own  are  in  entire  unison. 
The  only  difference  between  the  much  respected  Author  and  our- 
selves, lies,  we  apprehend,  in  the  mode  of  defining  the  distinct 
province  and  duty  of  the  Legislature.  Dr.  Wardlaw  thinks, 
that  only  the  secular  ends  of  the  Sabbath  can  be  reached,  or 
ought  to  be  referred  to,  by  human  laws.  We  should  prefer  to 
say,  the  secular  observance  only  of  the  Sabbath  can  be  enforced 
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by  the  civil  magistracy ;  but  even  the  political  benefits  of  tht 
Sabbath  are  in.<%eparab1y  connected  with  its  highest  ends.  The 
legislator  is  not  required  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  broad  fact,  that 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  that  men  should  be  religious; 
and  he  must  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  Sabbath  has  been 
given  by  tlic  Creator  for  religious  ends,  and  has  ever  been  the 
bulwark  of  religion.  He  must  be  aware  too,  that  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  ultimate,  spiritual  ends  of  the  Sabbath  are  attained  by 
the  devout  observance  of  the  day,  the  moral  advantages  and  se- 
cular benefits  of  the  Institution  to  the  community  are  likely  to  be 
realized.  Thus,  as  a  politician,  he  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
day'*s  being  religiously  observed.  Without  going  out  of  his 
sphere,  then,  he  may  and  ought  to  have  regard  to  those  spiritual 
ends  of  the  Institution.  For  instance,  if  he  closes  the  theatre  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  is  not  in  order  to  promote  the  secular  ends  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  to  prevent  its  sanctity  from  desecration ;  and  in  in- 
terfering ^  for  the  protection  from  all  unnecessary  interruption  and 
^  annoyance  of  those  who  choose  to  devote  the  day  to  its  more  ap- 

*  propriate  end  ^ — which  is  confessedly  his  province, — he  still 
must  have  his  eyes  open  to  the  spiritual  ends  for  which  the  Sab- 
bath has  been  instituted.  We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  po- 
sition, that  the  department  of  the  magistrate  is  purely  secular; 
and  this  is,  we  believe,  all  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  intends.  His  de- 
partment is,  the  protection  of  menu's  personal  rights  and  social  in- 
terests, civil  and  religious.  Civil  protection  may  be  considered 
as  a  secular  end  ;  and  it  is  as  a  law  of  protection^  that  the  Sab- 
bath claims  to  be  politically  enforced.  But,  in  protecting  men  in 
their  religious  rights  and  privileges,  the  magistrate  is  directly 
promoting  in  the  best  possible  way,  the  cause  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality ;  and  it  is  surely  desirable  that  this  should  be  his  aim  and 
intention.  With  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  we 
join  in  expressing  the  conviction,  *  that  the  people  of  the  United 

*  States  **  —of  this — of  any  country — *  have  nothing  better,  in  le- 
^  gard  to  their  political  concerns,  to  hope  or  wish  for,  than  thai 
^  all  their  agents '  (and  rulers)  '  should  be  influenced  in  the  exer- 

*  cise  of  temporal  power  by  religious  belief^  *  And  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Report  of  the  General  Union  for  promoting  the 
Sabbath  in  the  United  States,  we  will  add :  ^  We  trust  that  the 


*    € 


This  would  not  bring  about ',  adds  the  American  Reviewer, '  at 
'  the  writer  alluded  to  supptscs,  without  apparently  attaching  any  verr 
'  distinct  meaning  to  the  terms,  a  union  of  Church  and  Siale ;  Imt  it 
'  would  procure  us  the  blessing  of  Providence, — a  wise,  liberal,  efi- 
'  cient,  and,  above  all,  honest  administration  of  the  government  in  all 
'  its  branches, — a  condition  of  general  and  constantly  progressive  pros- 
'  perity, — and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  peace.'  Plorth  American 
Review,  No.  LXVIII.  Art.  On  Sundatf  Mads. 
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*' improved  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  sanctified  by  the  influences 

*  of  Christianity,  will  yet  exert  a  benign  influence  in  the  national 

*  councils,  leading  our  legislators  to  believe,  that  the  permanency 

*  of  our  invaluable  institutions,  and  the  stability  of  our  laws,  de- 

*  pend  upon  a  solemn  recognition  and  devout  observance  of  the 

*  laws  of  that  great  Being  who  was  our  fathers'  God,  and  who  will 

*  be  the  God  of  our  posterity,  until  they  shall  voluntarily  throw 

*  ofi^all  allegiance  to  him.' 

We  recur  then  to  our  original  positions ;  that  the  religious  ob- 
ligation of  observing  the  Sabbath,  is  a  proper  reason  for  politically 
protecting  it  from  desecration ; — that  the  moral  obligation  may 
be  properly  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  political  enactments ; — 
and  that,  although  the  religious  observance  of  the  day  cannot  be 
compelled,  the  interests  of  the  community  require  that  every  fa- 
cility should  be  afforded  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  its  universal 
observance,  so  that  all  classes  may  have  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  day  by  exercising 
themselves  in  the  duties  of  religion.  It  has  been  very  properly 
said :  '  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  compelling  a  man  to  go 
^  to  church,  and  preventing  him  from  going  to  market :  he  does 

*  not  injure  his  neighbour  by  absenting  himself  from  church  or 

*  chapel ;  but,  if  he  goes  to  market,  he  is  infringing  on  the  rights 
^  of  another,  which  rights  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  main- 

*  tain  inviolate.'  *  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  despicable 
cant  which  pleads  the  rights  of  conscience  in  favour  of  the  mer- 
cenary breach  of  the  sacred  compact.  But  the  reason  that  the 
law  prevents  a  man  from  going  to  market,  is,  that  the  allowing  it 
would  prevent  many  from  going  to  church.  Those  alone  would 
be  wronged  by  the  opening  of  the  market,  who  religiously  ab- 
stained from  attending  it ;  but  those  would  be  still  more  injured^ 
who  suffered  no  direct  infringement  of  their  rights,  but  were  in- 
duced to  disregard  the  Sabbath.  Now  we  conceive,  that  the  pre- 
vention of  this  injury,  by  cutting  off'  the  temptation  and  barring 
the  opportunity  of  the  crime,  falls  as  much  within  the  province  of 
the  Legislature,  as  the  protection  of  the  religious  man  from  being 
wronged.  Political  expediency  requires,  not  only  that  the  reli- 
gious should  be  protected  in  their  secular  interests,  but  that  the 
irreligious  should  be  so  far  protected  in  their  moral  interests,  as 
that  they  should  not  of  necessity  grow  up  in  vice,  ignorance,  and 
profaneness,  through  the  licensed  desecration  of  the  only  day  of 
religious  instruction.  If  the  civil  government  allows  the  lower 
classes  to  be  deprived  of  the  only  means  and  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing regard  to  the  ordinances  of  religion,  although  they  may  not 
be  forcibly  deprived,  although  they  may  be  criminally  parties  to 

•  Patriot  Newspaper,  IMarch  22. 
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their  own  wrong,  in  yielding  to  the  inducements  held  out  to 
them, — the  Government  is  answerable  for  the  consequences  to  so- 
ciety, of  suffering  the  day  of  rest  to  be  so  far,  in  practice,  abo- 
lished ;  and  those  consequences  will  assuredly  become  visible  and 
Ealpable  in  the  returns  of  pauperism  and  crime.  Whether  Sab- 
ath-breaking  be  admitted  to  be  a  national  crime  or  not,  whether 
it  be  a  moral  wrong  or  not,  whether  it  be  a  legal  offence  or  not,  it 
is  undeniably  the  prolific  parent  of  crime,  from  the  corruption  of 
morals  which,  as  Blackstone  remarks,  follows  the  profanation  of 
the  day.  As  a  matter  of  sordid  calculation,  it  would  be  found 
economical  to  check  the  growth  of  irreligion  and  profaneness, 
by  this  simple  method  of  prevention, —enforcing  the  observance 
of  the  Lord'*s  Day.  All  that  the  Government  can  do,  it  is  bound 
to  do,  by  every  moral  obligation  that  can  attach  to  Christian 
rulers,  and  every  political  consideration  that  ought  to  govern 
enlightened  statesmen.  Government  cannot  compel  men  to  be 
devout,  to  be  conscientious,  or  to  worship  God ;  and  in  compel- 
ling them  to  attend  the  services  of  religion,  it  would  not  merely 
be  infringing  upon  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  but  be  com- 
pelling and  fostering  that  hypocrisy  which  is  itself  a  crime.  But 
Government  can  close  the  market,  and  throw  open  the  church ; 
can  lay  an  arrest  upon  the  wheels  of  traffic,  and  secure  to  all  the 
leisure  for  religious  instruction ;  can  set  the  example  of  honour- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  day ;  can  recognise  the  religious  obliga- 
tion of  devoting  it  to  religious  purposes ;  can  interpose  between 
the  master  and  the  slave,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  latter  his  only  pro- 
perty, the  time  which  God  has  given  him  for  his  own ;  and  can, 
by  so  doing,  become  to  the  country  "  the  minister  of  God  for 
good  "".*  The  reftisal  of  the  civil  power  to  do  this,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  deep  conviction,  will  involve  us  in  the 
guilt  of  a  national  crime,  which,  as  surely  as  there  is  a  Supreme 
Moral  Governor,  shall  entail  upon  us  national  punishment. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  will 
render  it  necessary  to  take  very  brief  notice  of  the  subsequent 
sections  of  the  volume  which  has  elicited  these  remarks.  In  Sec- 
tion II.,  the  Writer  examines  'the  supposed  transference  of  the 
*  weekly  Sabbath  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  economy**; 
and  in  Section  III.,  the  'Scriptural  evidence'  is  further  con- 
sidered, for  the  purpose  of  being  explained  away,  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  Socinian  proves  that  there  is  no 
Scriptural  evidence  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  or 
any  other  doctrine  opposed  to  his  sentiments.  Having,  on  a 
former  occasion,  gone  over  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  attempt  the  formal  refutation  of  the 


•  Rom.  xiii.  4. 
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Writer'*8  reasonings ;  more  especially  as  he  has  taken  no  notice  of 
the  ample  and  satisfactory  answer  that  most  of  his  arguments  and 
objections  have  received,  and  has  misstated  in  many  instances  the 
opinions  he  controverts.  As  a  specimen  of  his  logical  tactics,  we 
may  refer  to  the  flippant  manner  in  which  the  fact  of  the  original 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  recorded  Gen.  ii.  3.,  is  disposed  of. 

*  A  greater  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  part  of  the  ques- 

*  tion ',  he  says,  '  than  properly  belongs  to  it.'' 

'  It  is  no  doubt  recorded,  that  God  rested  from  his  works  on  the 
seventh  day ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  precepts, 
aud  not  the  example  of  God,  which  constitute  the  rule  of  human  duty/ 

A  more  flagrant  specimen  of  unfair  dealing  with  Scripture 
evidence,  could  hardly  be  selected  from  the  works  of  any  papist 
or  neologist.  Is  nothing  more  recorded,  than  that  God  rested 
from  his  works  on  the  seventh  day  ?  Is  his  blessing  and  sancti- 
fying the  seventh  day  nothing  ?  Is  this  recorded  for  nothing  ? 
Is  not  the  example  of  God  in  resting  on  the  seventh  day,  elsewhere 
adduced  as  a  reason  for  the  precept  to  rest  on  the  sabbath  .'*  It 
is,  however,  an  assertion  in  flat  opposition  to  the  most  explicit 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  example  of  God  is  not 
a  rule  of  human  duty.*  A  writer  who  can  allow  himself  to  deal 
in  such  bold  and  random  affirmations,  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  a 
reasoner;  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  imputes  to  all  from 
whom  he  differs,  gratuitous  assertions,  preposterous  opinions.,  mere 
assumptions,  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  obvious  facts,  ill  becomes 
the  modest  inquirer  after  truth. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  Saviour'^s 
conduct,  in  working  miracles  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath,  which  oc- 
curs at  p.  261.  To  evade  the  natural  inference,  that  Our  Lord 
designed  to  teach  the  Jews  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  and  to  reprove  the  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  Writer  represents  his  conduct  as  an  intentional 
violation  of  the  iaWy  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  Messiah  ;  a 
public  and  avowed  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  It  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  refute  this  most  abominable  perversion  of  Scripture, 
which  would  justify  the  Pharisees  for  treating  Our  Lord  as  a 
blasphemer,  making  him  to  have  committed  a  legal  crime.  If 
any  possible  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  entire  lawfiilness  (accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Moses)  of  the  acts  which  Our  Lord  performed 
on  the  Sabbath,  from  their  very  nature,  his  own  language  would 
•remove  it:  "  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-days,  or  to 
**  do  evil?''''-f-     Nay,  his  very  accusers  were  put  to   shame,  when 

*  See  Matt.  v.  45 — 18.    Eph.  v.  1.     1  Pet.  i.  15.     1  John  iv.  11. 
t  iNIark  iii.  4.     Sec  also  Matt.  xii.  7- — "  Ye  would  not  have  con- 
demned the  guiltless,** 
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he  appealed  to  their  own  construction  of  the  law :  '*  Thou  hypo- 
*^  crite !  doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or 
^^  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  And 
ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom 
Satan  hath  bound,  lo !  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from 
"this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day?^"*  We  must  say  that,  per- 
nicious as  is  the  conclusion  which  our  Author  labonrs  to  esta- 
blish, the  arguments  which  he  employs  are  still  worse,  and  are 
of  a  character  that  betrays  the  infatuation  of  error. 

One  more  specimen.  At  page  186,  the  Writer  asserts,  that 
^  the  two  great  commandments^  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  ncigh- 

*  hour,  are  not  directly  propounded  in  the  Decalogue ;'  that  they 
comprehend  the  Decalogue,  but  are  not  comprehended  in  it ;  and 
that  ^  the  assumption  that  the  moral  law  is  comprehended  in  the 

*  Ten  Commandments,  seems  to  be  alike  incorrect  and  unfounded.' 
Thus,  first  setting  up  his  own  perverse  exposition  of  the  Deca- 
logue in  opposition  to  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  he  would 
persuade  us  to  throw  away  the  whole  Ten  Commandments  as  a 
mere  fragment  of  an  abrogated  Jewish  code ;  boldly  denouncing 
^  the  modem  practice  of  dragging  the  Decalogue  from  its  natural 

*  situation  in  the  old  covenant  of  IVIoses,^  as  *  the  relic  of  an  ig- 
^  norant  age,**  credulously  retained  without  the  slightest  shadow 
of  evidence ! 

Passing  over  the  unwarrantable  arrogance  of  such  language, 
worthy  only  of  the  heretical  doctrine  which  it  is  employed  to 
bolster  up,  before  we  dismiss  the  volume,  we  would  seriously  con- 
jure the  Writer  to  reflect  upon  the  awful  predicament  in  which 
he  will  find  himself,  should  he,  after  all,  be  mistaken.  What  if 
the  law  which  he  ridicules  and  misrepresents,  which  he  has  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  undermine,  which  be  would  enue 
with  more  than  iconoclastic  zeal  from  the  walls  of  every  Christian 
sanctuary,  be  not  abrogated  ?  I^et  him  not  deceive  himself  with 
the  fond  notion  that  he  is  imder  the  protection  of  Scripture.  He 
stands  purely  upon  his  own  infallibility,  contradicting  the  great 
body  of  the  pious  in  every  age,  and  risking,  on  the  chance  of 
being  right  in  his  opinion,  the  awful  condemnation  :  ^^  Whosoever 
''  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach 
"  men  so,  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 
True ;  he  has  Archbishop  Whately  and  Peter  Heylin  on  hit 
side ;  and  he  may  cite  a  few  incautious  expressions  of  some  of  the 
licformers,  when  scarcely  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  popeiT* 
}3ut  the  great  body  of  those  whose  interests  he  has  espoused  m 
this  volume,  arc  of  a  less  respectable  character,  consisting  of  the 
anti-i)uritan,  tlie  antinomian,  the  sabbath -breaker,  the  scoifer,  and 


*  Luke  xiii.  1/5 — 17-     Sec  on  this  very  point,  Mr.  Wilson's  Ser- 
mons on  the  Lord's  Day,  pp.  (il — G8. 
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the  profane.  However  pure  may  be  a  man'^s  intentions,  however 
sincere  and  deliberate  his  convictions,  it  might  well  startle  him  to 
find  himself  ranged  on  the  same  side  of  an  argument  with  men 
whose  opinions  are  dictated  by  their  corrupt  passions,  and  aiding 
them  in  trampling  under  foot  even  a  supposed  law  of  God. 
The  law  of  the  Sabbath,  considered  as  a  law  of  expediency,  he 
admits  to  be  just  and  good  ;  and  he  has  therefore  no  excuse  for 
having  published  a  volume  which,  under  the  pretence  of  demolish- 
ing a  theological  dogma,  aims  at  extirpating  a  Divine  precept 
from  the  conscience,  and  subverting  that  law  which  Paul  gloried 
in  establishing.  We  can  assure  him  that  it  is  with  unfeigned  re- 
gret, and  under  a  paramount  sense  of  duty,  we  have  been  led  to 
express  such  an  opinion  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  his  per- 
formance. 

We  had  intended  to  give  some  further  extracts  from  the 
various  excellent  publications  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  Wilson'^s  Sermons  are  distinguished  by  their  practical 
value,  combining  with  a  very  complete  view  of  the  theological 
argument  in  support  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  day,  an 
earnest  enforcement  of  its  religious  duties,  and  a  faithful  remon- 
strance with  the  habitual  violaters  of  the  Sabbath,  of  every  class. 
Dr.  Wardlaw"'s  volume  is  of  a  more  argumentative  character,  and 
embraces,  as  will  have  been  seen,  a  particular  examination  of  the 
question  relating  to  its  legislative  enforcement.  Dr.  Burder's 
Four  Lectures  present  with  great  perspicuity  and  conciseness  the 
outlines  of  the  argument,  in  a  form  adapted  for  popular  circu- 
lation :  the  subjects  are,  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  as  instituted  at 
the  Creation ; — as  contained  in  the  Decalogue ;  the  change  of  the 
day ;  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Gumey's  Brief 
Remarks  are  arranged  under  the  following  chapters:  1.  On  the 
Patriarchal  Sabbath.  2.  On  the  Mosaic  Sabbath.  3.  On  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  at  the  Christian  era.  4.  On  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. Like  every  thin^  which  proceeds  from  the  Author'^s  pen, 
it  displays  solid  erudition  and  acute  reasoning,  united  to  true 
simplicity  of  mind  and  fervent  piety.  Though  not  adapted  to 
silence  a  caviller,  it  will  afford  ample  satisfaction  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  have  a  concise  view  of  the  historical  and  ecclesiastical, 
as  well  as  Scriptural  evidence  for  the  authority  of  the  day.  The 
fact  cited  by  Mr.  Gumey,  after  Bishop  Andrews,  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,  if  it  may  be  relied  on,  is  decisive  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Christians ;  especially  in  connexion  with  the  well- 
known  testimonies  of  Pliny  and  Justin  Martyr.  Referring  to  the 
words  used  by  Pliny,  Mr.  Gumey  puts  the  question,  '  But  what 
*  was  the  stated  day  when  these  things  took  place  ? 

'  Clearly  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  as  is  proved  by  the  very  ques- 
tion which  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  persecutors  to  address  to 
the  martyrs — Dominicum  servasti  f-— Hast  thou  kept  the  Lord's  Day  ? 
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To  which  the  answer  usually  returned  was  in  substance :   Chrisiianus 
sum :  intcrmillere  non  possum,  — I  am  a  Christian  :   I  cannot  omit  it' 

Mr.  Macfarlan'^s  volume  is  more  particularly  designed  for 
northern  readers.  The  argumentative  part  is  not  distinguished 
by  any  peculiar  originality  or  force ;  but  in  the  Appendix  will  be 
found  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  and 
of  the  practice  relative  to  the  Sabbath,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Da- 
vies'^s  volume  embraces  other  topics  besides  the  Sabbath,  and 
well  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can  now  be- 
stow upon  it.  We  did  not  like  to  pass  it  over,  however,  in 
enumerating  the  works  recently  published  on  the  general  subject 
of  this  article ;  which  must  be  our  apology  for  treating  it  tous 
summarily.  The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts,  embracing 
the  following  subjects.  I.  The  Ordinance  of  Divine  Worship. 
II.  The  Ordinance  of  the  Sabbath.  III.  The  Ordinance  of  Bap- 
tism. IV.  The  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  are 
treated  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  dry  didactic  discussion  or  po- 
lemical theology.  We  seem,  in  accompanying  the  Writer,  to 
have  escaped  into  a  milder  and  more  genial  atmosphere.  A  glow 
of  feeling  and  piety  lightens  up  his  pages,  imparting  occasionally 
a  floridness  to  the  style,  not  unpleasing,  because  it  appears  to  be 
the  native  dress  of  the  Author'^s  thoughts.  But  the  highest 
merit  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  judicious  and  scriptural  instruction 
which  it  conveys,  and  its  adaptation  to  practical  usefulness.  We 
have  wished  to  fuid  a  paragraph  or  two  that  may  at  once  serve 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  and  as  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  the  present  article ;  and  the  following  extract  seems  to  recom- 
mend itself  for  our  purpose. 

'  It  is  another  most  important  benefit  connected  \vith  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  that  it  is  the  most  effectual  preservative 
against  being  overwhelmed  by  the  engrassing  cares  and  interests  of  the 
present  world.  Who  that  has  made  the  attempt, — who  that  is  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  nature  of  this  arduous  conflict^  has  not  felt 
the  difficulty  of  the  struggle  }  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  distracting 
influence  of  secular  anxieties  and  pursuits,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
take  exclusive  possession  of  the  mind  ?  Who  knows  not  the  intense 
continuity  of  emotion,  with  which  the  various  enterprises  of  gain,  am- 
bition, and  professional  occupation  arc  apt  to  harass  and  enthral  the 
breast  ?  Who  that  has  been  brought  within  the  circle  of  its  enchant- 
ment, has  not  felt  the  ^cinations  of  worldly  pleasure  and  amusement? 
These,  in  confederacy  with  the  inherent  tendencies  and  susceptibilities 
of  corrupt  nature,  arc  the  enemies  which  war  against  the  soul.  They 
press  upon  it  from  every  side  with  a  constancy  and  pertinacity  of  as- 
sault, with  a  variety  and  an  amount  of  force,  which,  if  it  had  been 
left  exposed  to  their  uninterrupted  violence,  would  inevitably  effect  its 
destruction.  The  principles  of  religion,  like  the  seed  sown  among 
thorns^  or  scattered  by  the  way-side,  would  either  be  choked  by  the 
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multiplicity  of  cares^  and  trials,  and  vexations,  or  be  dissipated  by  the 
levity  and  impetuosity  of  encroaching  lusts  and  passions. 

'  The  Sabbath  was  provided  and  appointed  by  divine  wisdom — that 
wisdom  which  well  knew  what  was  in  man,  to  be  a  ])lace  of  seclusion 
and  retreat,  to  which  the  soul  might  betake  itself  every  seventh  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  its  strength,  and  of  repairing  its  wasted 
energies,  after  conflicting  in  unequal  contest  with  the  perturbations  and 
disquietudes,  the  cares  and  interests,  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of 
the  world.  On  this  day,  a  truce  has  been  imposed  by  the  high  autho- 
rity of  heaven,  upon  the  more  direct  warfare  which  that  great  enemy, 
in  its  various  forms  of  business  and  pleasure,  carries  on  against  the 
soul.  It  is  a  holy  league  stipulated  in  our  favour  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  afl\)rding  us  convenient  opportunity  of  carrying  on,  unmolested 
by  the  encroachments  of  worldly  care  or  occupation,  our  intercourse 
with  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  when  the  object  of  the  insti« 
tution  is  duly  realised  and  appreciated,  the  eflijct  is  transcendently 

§Iorious  and  beneficial,  and  the  end  is  fully  accomplished.  It  is  indeed 
iificult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  soothing  and  tranquillizing  influence 
of  a  sabbath,  upon  a  spirit  which  has  been  worn  in  the  service  of  the 
world  during  the  preceding  week,  into  comparative  numbness  and  in- 
sensibility to  the  pure  and  delicate  enjoyments  of  an  exalted  fellowship 
with  God.  It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  it  amidst  the  serenity  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  composing  its  ruflHed  afl^ections,  and,  like 
the  bird  of  the  morning,  preparing  to  rise  on  its  pinions,  in  order  to 
meet  in  midway  fellowship  the  hallowed  choir  above,  and  to  pour  forth 
its  notes  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  while  no  jarring  tumult  of  worldly 
business  or  delight  intervenes  to  break  their  melody.  On  every  se- 
venth day,  the  impetus  of  earthly  and  carnalizing  pursuits  thus  receives 
a  check,  and  their  power  becomes  in  some  degree  enfeebled.  The 
course  of  this  world,  which  is  so  apt  to  carry  us  along  in  its  turbid 
and  destructive  movement,  is  broken  at  intervals ;  which  affords  us 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  peril  of  our  condition,  and  to  contemplate  the 
dreadful  gulf  to  which  it  conducts.  By  the  periodical  cessation  from 
other  employments,  which  the  sabbath  brings  round,  we  are  impress- 
iviely  reminded,  that  there  is  another  and  a  better  world,  that  there 
are  higher  and  weightier  interests,  that  there  are  purer  and  more  sub- 
stantial joys  than  the  present  scene  aflfords,  that  ere  long,  time  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  eternity,  and  that  we  shall  be  surrounded  with  re- 
alities of  happiness,  or  woe,  which  will  render  all  sublunary  sorrows 
and  delights  as  insignificant  as  the  bubbles  upon  the  stream. 

«  The  benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  when  strictly  and  devoutly  observed, 
are  however  not  confined  to  the  powerful  influence  which  it  exerts  in 
obviating  the  various  evils  attendant  on  habits  of  indolence  and  worldly 
occupation ;  they  are  of  a  more  direct  and  positive  character.  And 
among  this  latter  class  we  may  remark,  that  this  sacred  institution  is 
calculated  to  be  eminently  beneficial  in  forming  habits  of  general  Pro^ 
priety.  Regularity,  and  Firlue,  That  these  habits  of  conduct  are  in 
themselves  highly  advantageous  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  requires  no  proof.  They  are  obviously  the  bonds  of 
society,  and  the  purest  and  most  copious  sources  of  domestic  peace  and 
comfort.     Their  connection  with  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and 
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with  the  discharge  of  its  appropriate  dudes,  though  not  so  palpable 
and  apparent,  is  yet  certain  and  unquestionable.     A  feeling  of  rever- 
ence and  respect  for  the  holy  day  of  God^  may  be  fairly  asserted  to  be 
a  moral  principle  of  the  most  influential  and  practical  character.    It 
is  a  germ  of  thought  and  feeling  pregnant  with  the  most  extensiTe  and 
salutary  results.     It  is  a  spring  of  action  which  has  a  powerful  effect 
in  controlling  and  regulating  the  movements  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  conduct.     There  is  in  &ct^  no  external  ordinance  of  religion, 
which  experience  shews  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  correspond- 
ent effects  upon  the  general  character,  as  that  of  the  sabbath.     Few 
habits  are  so  truly  symptomatic  of  the  real  state  of  the  mind,  as  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  employed.    Fix  your  eye  upon  any  indi- 
vidual of  your  ncig:hbourhood,  or  acquaintance  in  any  department  of 
life,  who  is  remarkable  for  his  conscientious  regard  for  the  labbath, 
and  for  his  regular  and  uniform  attendance  upon  the  public  services  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  I  am  most  exceedingly  mistaken  if  you  do  not  find 
him  equally  distinguished,  if  not  by  the  genuineness  of  bis  piety  and 
the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  at  least  by  the  decency^  the  industry,  and 
the  rectitude  of  his  general  demeanour.  Look  around  you  on  the  other 
hand,  and  mark  the  man  who  is  noted  for  his  desecration  of  the  day, 
which  is  by  pre-eminence  ''  the  holy  of  the  Lord "» — the  man  who 
spends  it  in  sleep,  or  in  work,  in  travelling,  or  yawning,  in  drinking 
or  gambling, — ^the  man  who  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  at  his  chorch,  or 
his  chapel,  and  still  more  infrequently  at  his  Bible  or  his  devotiou ; 
and  what  are  his  prevailing  habits  during  the  other  days  of  the  week  ? 
Gnintcd — that  he  is  not  very  precise  in  the  duties  which  he  owes  to 
God ;  but  is  he  more  exact  and  conscientious  in  those  which  imnw^ 
diately  relate  to  man  ?     Is  it  to  him  that  you  would  look  for  a  patten 
of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue,  of  honour,  benevolenoe,  and  inte- 
grity, as  a  man  of  property  or  professional  engagement,  of  TCctitade, 
venicity,  and  assiduity  as  a  tradesman,  of  industry  and  conscientiomH 
ness  as  a  workman,  of  fidelity  as  a  servant,  of  sobriety  and  diligence 
as  the  head  or  the  subordinate  member  of  a  family,  of  kindne»  si  i 
husband,  of  affection  and  prudence  as  a  parent,  or  of  datifulness  and 
obedience  as  a  child  ?     To  look  for  such  qualities  in  oombinatioD  with 
gross  sabbath-profanation,  and  with  habitual  neglect  and  contempt  af 
the  appointed  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  would  ob^ioualy  be  to  acek 
for  light  in  darkness,  virtue  in  vice,  life  in  death.     It  is  tme  indeed, 
that  pride,  necessity,  or  self-interest  may  do  much  to  deanae  the  ex- 
terior of  the  character,  and  to  restrain  the  grosser  excesses  of  pnlligKT 
and  indolence ;  but  no  means  are  more  effectual  in  raising  the  geMfil 
standard  of  morality,  and  in  removing  the  deformities  of  JBmndsai 
conduct,  than  the  enlightened  observance  of  the  sabbath.     I  skaay 
deem  it  a  most  important  step  in  advance,  therefore,  in   parodusl  i^ 
formation,  as  a  component  part  of  national  virtue,  if  ereiy  indiridoil 
could  be  persuaded  to  pay  a  decent  respect  to  the  sabbath,  and  to  be 
regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the  public  means  of  grace.     8adi  poi- 
sons, I  should  consider  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  tWagk 
it  be  indispensably  necessary  to  enter  into  the  spirit,  as  well  as  to  p0^ 
form  the  outward  duties  of  religion,  yet,  much  moral  benefit  nay  b 
gained  in  improved  habits  of  domestic  and  relative  en    nety  whwe  i» 
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happily  there  is  danger  the  most  awful  and  imminent^  of  coming  short 
of  the  great  salvation.     It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  notoriously  de- 

{)raved  and  dissolute  character  should  regularly  meet  his  friends,  or  at 
cast  his  neighbours,  in  the  house  of  God,  without  feeling  the  dreadful 
inconsistency  of  his  conduct.  He  will  stand  abashed  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  the  congregation,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise,  than 
that  he  should  either  be  induced  to  forsake  his  vices,  or  abandon  the 
place ;  where  he  appears  from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  clad,  as  it  were,  in  a 
robe  of  white,  proclaiming  his  own  shame.  The  indirect  influence  of 
the  sabbath  and  its  various  ordinances,  in  thus  purifying  tlie  outer 
court  of  the  human  character,  even  where  it  hath  not  the  effect  of 
consecrating  its  inner  shrine,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  incalculably  beneficial 
to  the  community/     pp.  146—51. 


Art.  II.  The  Eighth  Rejx)rt  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the  Refwmation  of  Ju^ 
venile  Offenders,  1(132.  With  an  Appendix.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  320. 
Price  ds.     London,  1832. 

nPHE  Seventh  Report  of  the  Committee  of  this  admirable  So- 
ciety was  published  in  1827,  and  was  reviewed  in  the  last 
Volume  of  our  former  series.  The  present  Report  was  (in  sub- 
stance) submitted  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at 
Exeter  Hall,  in  the  month  of  May  last.  The  delay  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  immense  mass  of  statis- 
tical and  other  valuable  information,  which  fonns  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report.  While  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  po- 
pulation returns  for  1831  have  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  of  which  use  has  been  made  to  correct  the 
calculations  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  number  of  criminal 
offenders  throughout  the  country.  The  results  are,  upon  the 
whole,  more  favourable  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Although  the  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  in  the 
year  1830,  was  greater  in  particular  districts,  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  commitments  throughout  England  and  Wades  was  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  numbers  were,  in  1829, 
18,675 ;  in  1830,  18,107.  The  number  of  convictions  had  also 
decreased  within  the  same  period  from  13,261,  to  12,805.  These 
numbers  do  not  include  offenders  of  every  description  who  pass 
through  the  prisons  during  the  year,  but  such  only  as  were  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions ;  exclusive  of 
debtors,  vagrants,  prisoners  for  re-examination,  and  summary  con- 
victions berore  magistrates.  It  was  stated,  at  the  general  meeting, 
that,  on  a  moderate  computation,  there  are  annually  confined  in 
the  several  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  population  of  not  less  than  120,000  persons.  This  would  be  a 
two  hundredth  part  of  the  aggregate  population.     The  estimate 
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must,  we  think,  be  an  exaggeration.  The  amount  of  actual  crime 
which  the  returns  indicate,  is  sufficiently  appalling;  but  what  ren- 
ders it  still  more  aifecting,  is  the  consiaeration  ortlie  crime,  or  at 
least  the  moral  depravation  which  is  thus  generated.  If,  by  an  ef- 
ficient prison  discipline,  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  vicioas 
have  sometimes  been  reclaimed,  there  are  too  many  instances  of 
those  who  have  been  first  tainted  and  debased  by  imprisonment,  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for  a  first,  perhaps  a  slight,  per- 
haps only  a  suspected,  offence.  Of  the  numoers  committed  on  the 
charge  of  criminal  offences,  the  proportion  is  very  great,  who  an 
either  not  prosecuted  or  acquitted ;  and  while  it  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  latter,  although  innocent  in  law,  aie  always  in- 
nocent in  fact,  or  morally  guiltless  of  the  charge  laid  against 
them,  (since  their  acquittal  m,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  cases,  is 
owing  simply  to  a  deficiency  of  evidence,  or  to  some  technical 
flaw  m  the  proceedings,)  still,  there  will  remain,  after  all  reason- 
able deductions,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  committed  to 
prison, — and  thereby  punished  upon  presumption  before  trial,— 
and  exposed  to  all  the  contamination  and  degradation  of  a  gaol, 
upon  unfounded  charges. 

Out  of  the  18,675  persons  committed  in  18S9,  only  13,961 
were  convicted ;  1800  were  not  prosecuted,  no  bills  being  found; 
and  3614  were  acquitted :  that  is  to  say,  against  5,414  out  of 
18,675,  no  criminal  charge  could  be  sustained.  The  proportioB 
is  enormous ;  and  one  inference  which  it  suggests,  is,  that  the 
labours  of  such  a  society  as  the  one  whose  report  is  before  ns,  are 
of  an  importance  almost  incalculable.  ^  Upon  the  nature  of  the 
^  discipline  to  which  such  prisoners  are  subjected,  it  depends,^  tt 
adopt  the  language  of  the  first  Resolution  of  the  Greneral  Meetiag, 

*  whether  those  who  are  innocent  of  crime,  shall  be  comipted  mi 
^  debased  by  their  confinement,  and  the  convicted  rendered  still 
^  further  guilty ;  or  whether  imprisonment  shall  be  made  iastm- 
^  mental  in  preserving  the  untned  firom  contamination,  in  conect- 

*  ing  and  reforming  the  convicted,  and  in  deteiring  genenJly  horn 
^  the  commission  of  crime.     An  efficient  system  of  prison  dis- 

*  cipline  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the  puUic  security, 
^  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  nation/ 

We  have  stated,  that  the  results  of  the  criminal  reports  aie, 
upon  the  whole,  though  sufficiently  appalling,  less  so  tnan  might 
have  been  anticipate.      This,  however,  will  require  both  ex* 

?Ianation  and  qualification,  for  the  increase  of  crime  is  nw^Vnmpl^ 
n  the  year  1821,  the  total  number  of  commitments  in  ^r^f^^v^ 
and  Wales  was  13,115 ;  in  1830, 18,107-  A  frightfiil  inciease! 
The  population  in  1821,  stood  at  11,978^^;  it  is  now, 
13,894,574;  so  that  the  relative  increase  of  crime,  in  proportioD 
to  that  of  the  population,  is  about  5000  to  two  milhons.  On 
looking  back  to  the  returns  of  the  last  twelve  years,  there  wfll  be 
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found  a  progressive  rise  in  the  number  of  crimes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  years  1822  and  1823,  which  exhibit  fewer  commitments, 
by  nearly  1000,  than  1821,  and  about  1500  below  1824;  and  with 
the  further  exception  of  1828,  which  was  below  either  the  preced- 
ing or  the  succeeding  year.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at 
tlie  nature  of  the  criminal  charges,  there  is  some  ground  for  a  mi- 
tigation of  the  feeling  of  alarm.  The  number  of  commitments  for 
murder  in  1821,  was  71 ;  in  1822,  85;  in  1825, 94;  in  1828,  83; 
and  in  1829}  only  47.*  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  commit- 
ments for  stabbing,  shooting,  &c.,  were  very  much  above  the 
average:  they  were,  in  1821,  60;  in  1826,  47;  in  1828,  72;  and 
in  1829,  115.  The  commitments  for  manslaughter  in  1821, 
were  101 ;  in  1829,  125.  If  we  turn  to  burglary,  we  shall  find  a 
remarkable  decrease  of  that  particular  crime.  The  average  of  the 
years  1820  to  1826  inclusive,  is  about  460 ;  in  1827)  ^^^  commit- 
ments for  this  offence  were  572 ;  but  in  1828,  they  were  only 
249;  and  in  1829,  171*  In  other  crimes  of  violence,  there  is  no 
very  decided  increase ;  but  in  simple  larceny,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing progression. 

1820         1825         1827         1828  1829 

9160.     10,087.     12,014.     10,989.     12,628. 

So  that,  of  the  increase  of  crime,  one  half  consists  of  offences  of 
ample  larceny ;  and  of  the  other  half,  a  very  large  proportion  con- 
sists of  larceny  under  particular  modifications.  The  commitments 
for  offences  against  the  Game-laws  were,  in  1821,  199;  in  1823, 
223;  in  1828,  366;  of  whom  60  were  acquitted  or  discharged. 
The  average  number  of  persons  executed  in  the  seven  years  from 
1823  to  1829  inclusive,  was  62;  the  lowest  number  being  49,  and 
the  highest  (in  1828)  79.  But  in  1820,  they  were  IO7 ;  and  in 
1821,  114.  The  average  number  condemned  to  death  in  the 
seven  years,  was  1192 ;  the  lowest  number  being  968,  and  the 
highest  (in  1827)  1526.  The  number  sentenced  to  death  in 
1830,  was  1397>  being  a  proportion  of  one  ninth  of  the  whole 
number  convicted,  and  one  thirteenth  of  those  who  were  com- 
mitted. But  of  those  who  were  thus  formally  adjudged  to  suffer 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  only  1  in  30  underwent  the  sen- 

*  The  prc^essiye  diminution  in  number,  of  crimes  of  an  atrocious 
description,  during  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this  country,  is, 
indeea,  highly  remarkable.  From  documents  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  convictions  and  executions 
for  murder,  withm  the  Home  Circuit,  at  three  separate  periods,  was  as 
follows : 

CONVICTED.        EXBCUTBD. 

From  1688  to  I7I8 123  87 

1755  to  1784 67  57 

1784  to  1814 54  44 
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tence.  ^  Such,"  remark  the  Committee,  ^  is  the  discrepancy  between 
'  the  sentence  of  the  law  and  its  execution.^  The  following  re- 
marks on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  prevailing  description  of 
offences  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

'  In  the  criminal  commitments  for  the  last  year,  the  number  of 
crimes  against  the  person  was  870^  being  a  proportion  of  1  in  21  of  the 
whole  number  committed :  the  remainder  were  for  crimes  against  pro- 
perty. The  number  of  canviciioHS  for  offences  against  the  person,  was 
432,  being  only  1  in  30  of  the  whole  conricted.  The  number  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  crimes  against  the  person,  was  227 1  being  1  in  6 
of  the  whole  so  sentenced ;  but  the  number  who  suffered  death  fur  that 
offence,  was  27 ;  being  rather  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  number 
executed.  The  majority  of  crimes  against  property  for  which  offenders 
were  sentenced  capitally,  but  of  whom  only  a  small  proportion,  and  in 
some  cases  none,  were  executed,  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads:  viz. 

Sentenced  to 


For  burglary         .... 
For  breaking  into  dwelling-houses,  &c. 
For  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house 
For  sheep-stealing 
For  horse-stealing 
For  cattle-stealing 


death. 

Execated. 

104 

2 

527 

6 

100 

2 

213 

I 

139 

0 

25 

0 

1108 

11 

'  These  facts,  taken  in  connexion  vnth  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
capital  convictions,  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  the  chance  of  ulti- 
mately escaping  the  extreme  punishment  awarded  by  the  law^  affords 
powerful  encouragement  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

'  The  lowness  of  wages,  and  pri>valence  of  distress  arising  from  re* 
dundaney  of  population,  are  unquestionably  the  main  sources  of 
criminal  offence ;  causes  greatly  aggravated  by  others  connected  with 
the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Of  these,  the  most  pro- 
minent are^ — the  absence  of  moral  and  religious  education  Mn^ng  the 
great  mass  of  the  labouring  population ;  the  perverted  application  of 
parochial  relief;  and  especially  of  late,  the  enormous  abnse  ^spgriimemM 
liquors.  These  evils  present  to  the  poor  of  tliis  country,  temptatiou 
to  crime  too  powerful  to  be  counteracted  by  the  ordinary  inatitntion 
of  penal  justice.  Much,  however ,  of  the  apparent  increase  m  ike 
bcr  of  commitments  to  prison,  arises  from  other  causes  than  those 
nected  with  the  advance  of  crime.  Offences  which  were  formerly 
pa&sed  over,  or  visited  with  summary  correction,  are  now  made  the  oc- 
casion of  commitment  to  gaol.  The  Malicious  Trespass  Actj  as  also  the 
law  for  paying  prosecutors  their  expenses  in  cases  of  misdemeanoor, 
mid  other  enactments,  have  tended  to  fill  the  prisons  without  anv 
positive  increase  of  crime.  It  is  certain,  that  the  number  of  atrociow 
offences  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population^  and  that  witk 
the  advancement  of  civilization  the  darker  crimes  have  been  less  ap» 
parent.' 
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Some  consolation  may  be  derived  from  these  circumstances ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  some  important  suggestions.  The  in- 
creased frequency  of  unnecessary  commitments  is  a  most  serious 
evil.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  large  proportion  "which 
the  number  of  persons  discharged  by  grand  juries,  or  acquitted, 
bears  to  the  whole  number  committed,  and  which  is  a  pretty  clear 
proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  present  system.  The  magistrates 
are  partly  to  blame,  in  being  far  more  ready  to  commit  a  prisoner, 
than  to  accept  of  bail.  *  I'here  cannot  be  a  question  \  say  the 
Committee,  '  that  the  number  of  untried  prisoners — the  most  un- 

*  manageable  class — might,  by  the  general  acceptance  of  bail,  be 

*  reduced  to  one  half,  or  even  a  third,  with  no  injury  to  the  com- 

*  munity,  with  great  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  with  material 

*  advantage  to  the  discipline  of  prisons.'  We  know  not  whe- 
ther any  difference  is  made  in  practice,  or  can  be  made,  in  admit- 
ting bail,  when  the  charge  is  for  a  Jirst  offence.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  risk  of  bailing  is  less,  and  the  hardship  of  im- 

Erisonment  for  mere  security  much  greater,  when  the  person  charged 
as  never  before  been  obnoxious  to  the  law,  than  in  the  case  of 
a  second  offence.  Another  circumstance  which  has  swelled  the 
number  of  commitments  is,  that  cases  of  petty  felonies,  such  as 
stealing  hedge-stakes,  and  other  articles  of  trifling  value,  are  now, 
more  frequently  than  heretofore,  brought  to  trial.  The  number 
of  prosecutions  has  also  been  greatly  increased  by  the  associations 
for  mutual  protection,  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
which  preclude  any  reluctance  to  prosecute  arising  from  the  dread 
of  expense. 

'  Fonnerly^  if  a  boy  was  found  committing  such  offences^  he  was 
personally  chastised  and  discharged :  now,  there  is  a  solemn  judicial 
mvestigation.  He  is  seized,  committed,  imprisoned,  tried  at  the  ses- 
sions, and  convicted  with  as  much  form  and  ceremony  as  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  burglary.  This  disposition  (on  the  part  of  the  magi- 
strates) to  avoid  responsibility,  fills  the  gaols  in  another  manner.  The 
sessions-calendars  in  the  country  exhibit  a  list  of  the  pettiest  offences. 
If,  in  addition  to  these,  the  magistrates  were  to  try,  as  they  do  in 
several  counties,  some  of  the  graver  cases  now  reserved  for  the  assizes, 
the  labour  of  the  judges  would  be  spared,  and  the  number  of  prison- 
iamates  most  materially  diminished.' 

For  some  of  the  sore  burdens  and  evils  which  have  been  brought 
upon  the  country  by  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  unpaid  and  irre- 
sponsible magistracy,  we  have  to  blame,  not  their  intentions, 
which  have  generally  been  good,  so  much  as,  in  many  cases,  their 
want  of  moral  courage,  their  fear  of  doing  wrong,  and  a  timid 
adherence  to  rule ;  combined,  no  doubt,  with  a  wish  to  escape  from 
responsibility,  and  from  the  contingencies  of  future  inconvenience, 
as  well  as  to  save  themselves  present  trouble.  To  avoid  exercising 
their  discretionary  power  in  a  way  which  would  involve  responsi- 
bility, they  have  had  recourse,  too  generally,  to  what  may  be 
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characteriwd  as  the  indiMretional  me  of  their  dkcretion,  ib  die 
extreme  practice  of  connnitment ;  the  Boat  ilangfrwiw  power 
which  could,  under  such  circumstaneea,  have  been  repoaed  id  their 
hands.  Nothing  is  more  easy,  in  general,  than  to  get  aa  offender 
committed ;  nothing  more  difficult,  troublcacMiie,  expenaive,  mk 
uncertain,  than  to  obtain  the  coDTiction  of  the  culprit.  If  the 
case  were  the  reverse, — if  the  chief  difficoltiea  in  the  way  of  pro- 
secution were  prior  to  commitment,  and  the  oooTiction  fdlovcd 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certitude,  the  intcresta  of  juatice  and  the 
welfare  of  society  would  be  far  more  effectually  promoted.  The 
time  is  not,  we  apprehend,  far  distant,  when  a  atipendiary  magi- 
stracy will  be  found  the  most  economical,  as  wd  mm  the  most  A 
fective  and  trustworthy  instrumentality  fiir  adminiatering  the 
laws,  even  in  country  districts. 

In  examining  the  relative  proportion  of  crimea  oommitfeed  ia 
different  counties,  it  is  found,  that  throughout  the  home  ooimtici» 
as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing  districts  where  the  inhabitants  tre 
congregated  in  large  bodies,  the  number  of  criminal  ofindcn  is 
greater.  In  the  agricultural  districts  also,  where  ilislnai  hai 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  proportion  haa  been  laraCi 
The  number  of  criminals  committed  during  the  laat  year,  throapi- 
out  England,  has  been  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  740  inhahitanti; 
in  Wales,  1  to  2320;  in  Scotland,  1  to  1130;  and  in  Iidaad, 
1  to  490.  In  London  and  Middlesex,  the  proportion  of  com- 
mitments has  been  higher  than  in  any  other  county  in  Ei^lanil, 
being  1  criminal  to  400  inhabitants.  In  Surrey,  tne  proportMNi 
is  1  to  680;  in  Kent,  1  to  730;  in  Sussex,  1  to  750;  ia  jSaiei, 
1  to  650 ;  in  Hertfordshire,  1  to  520 ;  in  Bedfordshire^  1  to  710. 
In  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  proportion  is,  in  IJaacashire, 
1  to  650 ;  in  Warwickshire,  1  to  480 ;  in  Glouoesterahire  (ID- 
eluding^  Dristol),  1  to  540;  in  Nottinghamshire,  1  to  7B0;  ia 
Cheshire,  1  to  630.  In  the  more  remote  countiea,  the  proportioa 
is  small;  that  of  Northumberland  being  only  1  to  2700;  iB 
Westmoreland,  1  to  2500 ;  in  Durham,  1  to  2460 ;  and  in  Con- 
wall,  1  to  1600.  In  Rutland  also,  the  proportion  ia  Tery  nnuk 
smaller  than  in  the  adjacent  counties.  In  Walea,  the  higlNit 
proportion  of  offenders  is  found  in  the  most  populoua  eaamtj^ 
Glamorgan ;  while  Cardigan  presents  the  lowest  propurticn  if 
crime  in  any  county  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being  only  1  to 
4920.  In  the  large  manufacturing  counties  of  Scotland,  tne  pio- 
|K)rtion  is  nearly  as  high  as  in  England :  in  Edinbuigh,  it  ia  1  to 
540 ;  in  Lanark,  the  most  populous  county,  1  to  600*  In  Ir^ 
land,  the  higlicKt  proportion  of  crime  is  in  the  city  of  Dabfia, 
where  there  has  been  one  criminal  to  96  inhabitants :  in  the  dcj 
of  Waterford,  the  proportion  is  1  to  125.  Of  the  counties  ia 
Ireland,  that  which  has  the  largest  proportion  is  Longford,  bemg 
1  to  2()0 :  the  lowest  proportion  is  in  Downshire,  which  haa  only 
1  criminal  to  990  inhabitants.     Of  the  total  number  of  penoM 
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ivicted  in  Ireland,  viz.  9903,  only  262  were  sentenced  to 
itfa ;  and  of  these,  95  were  for  offences  against  the  person :  of 
\  262  sentenced  to  death,  39  suffered. 

[n  inferring  from  the  proportion  of  commitments  in  different 
mties,  the  degree  of  immorality  and  lawlessness  which  pre- 
ila,  we  cannot  be  altogether  wrong.  Yet,  it  is  necessary  to 
ir  in  mind  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  apparent  in- 
lase  in  the  number  of  commitments,  and  conseauently  the 
sater  proportion  in  some  coimties,  may  be  attributaole  to  other 
ises  tnan  those  connected  with  the  advance  of  crime ; — ^to  the 
Miter  efficiency  of  the  police, — to  the  increased  facilities  for  de- 
ting  and  prosecuting  offenders, — to  the  state  of  public  feeling 
Ji  regard  to  petty  offences, — to  the  readiness  of  the  magistrates 
commit  for  such  misdemeanours  as  were  formerly  passed  over 
visited  with  summary  correction ;  causes  which  are  all  likely  to 
nrate  with  most  force  in  the  more  populous  districts.  In  short, 
lile  the  number  of  commitments,  or  at  least  of  convictions,  for 
tDcious  crimes,  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  index  to  the  state  of 
blic  morals,  in  a  country  where  the  laws  are  efficiently  adminis- 
led,  the  number  of  commitments  for  petty  offences  is  a  very  un- 
rtain  criterion  of  the  state  of  morals  at  cufferent  periods,  or  in 
fisrent  countries ;  since  it  may  indicate  only  an  alteration  in  the 
ra,  or  in  the  administration  of  penal  justice.     We  may  apply 

this  subject  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  that  where  the  law 
ters,  sin  is  made  to  abound,  by  being  detected.  The  multipli- 
don  of  laws  necessarily  gives  rise  to  multiplied  offences ;  and 

improved  police,  while  it  really  prevents  crime,  especially 
mes  of  deeper  dye,  may  have  the  effect  of  so  increasing  the 
sportion  of  minor,  and  even  of  greater  offences  that  are  brought 
aer  public  cognizance,  as  to  swell  the  records  of  crime.  Who 
old  judge  of  the  comparative  prevalence  of  murder  or  robbery 
England  and  in  Spain  or  Italy,  by  the  number  of  crimes  de- 
ted  and  punished  by  the  magistrate?  In  like  manner,  the 
areased  number  of  commitments  for  petty  delinquencies  in  the 
ne  oountr]r,  may  not  indicate,  to  any  thing  like  the  apparent 
te&t,  the  increase  of  crime,  or  its  greater  proportion  m  the 
inties  where  the  commitments  are  most  numerous. 
Bat,  in  whatever  way  the  increase  of  convicted  offenders  may 
accounted  for,  the  fact  is  truly  melancholy,  and  of  fearful  sig- 
icance,  that  in  England  itself,  the  proportion  is  one  criminal  to 
ery  7^0  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  aebtors,  vagrants,  and  sum- 
uy  convictions  before  magistrates.  The  number  of  insolvent 
Mors  discharged  by  the  Court  for  Relief  was,  in  1829,  4063; 
'f.  in  town,  2^5,  and  in  country,  1838 ;  and  this  must  form  a 
all  part  of  the  number  of  debtors  committed  to  prison  for  dif» 
ent  terms,  varying  from  one  to  100  days.  In  Whitecross* 
eet  prison  alone,  during  the  year  1829,  there  were  confined  on 
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process  out  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  ^B6  for  a  tenn  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  days ;  77^  ^^^  ^  ^^^°^  ^^^  exceeding40  days ;  and  9 
for  a  term  of  from  50  to  100  days ;  total,  1563.  Thia  nomber 
is  exclusive  of  those  confined  under  mesne  process,  or  under 
judgements  recovered.  Of  the  number  of  vwrants  and  other 
summary  commitments,  we  have  no  estimate.  Taking  all  theM 
into  account,  however,  instead  of  1  to  7^0,  there  must,  we  fear,  be 
set  down  1  to  500,  at  the  lowest  computation.  And  when  ve 
consider  that  every  individual  offender  is  related  to  some  fiunilj 
that  suffers  disgrace  or  distress  in  consequence,  the  calculation  be- 
comes still  more  painfully  affecting.  In  some  cases,  two  or  more 
offenders  may  be  of  the  same  family,  and  some  may  have  no  con- 
nexions;  but,  taking  the  number  of  commitments  for  criminal 
offences,  debt,  vagrancy,  &c.  at  only  25,000,  and  the  number  of 
families  in  England  and  Wales  at  2,800,000,  this  will  make  one 
individual  in  every  112  families,  subjected,  every  yewt^  to  the 
disgrace  and  contamination  of  a  gaol.  If  this  calculation  at  all 
approximates  to  accuracy,  it  ought  to  rouse  every  man  to  consider 
the  active  causes  of  demoralization  which  are  poisoning  the  con- 
stitution of  society.  One  other  circumstance  deserves  attention. 
Of  the  number  committed  for  trial,  in  1829*  the  males  were 
15,556,  and  the  females,  3119,  or  about  a  sixth  of  the  total 
number.  But  there  is  one  class  of  crimes,  the  most  degrading 
to  the  sex,  of  which  the  criminal  law  takes  no  cognizance. 

What  then  are  the  remedies  for  this  appalling  amount  of  mord 
and  political  disorder  ?  Where  so  much  requires  to  be  done  for 
the  health  of  the  body  politic,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  measure,  or 
what  class  of  measures,  claims  to  be  viewed  as  of  the  most  imme- 
diate importance.  The  most  effectual  would  be  of  a  preventive 
kind ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe,  when  an  evil  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain height,  to  trust  to  any  slow  process  of  melioration.  Mea- 
sures of  immediate  mitigation  must  be  adopted;  and  to  these  it  is 
the  object  of  the  publication  before  us  more  particularly  to  direct 
the  public  attention.     ^  Gratifying  \  it  is  remarked,  *  as  are  die 

*  improvements  which  are  at  this  time  going  forward  in  various 
'  branches  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  much  yet  remaiDS 
^  to  be  accomplished,  before  England  will  be  exem|»t  nom  the  re- 

*  proach  of  contributing  hi/  her  institutions  to  the  eneomrag^ 

*  tnent  of  crime.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  puUic  iii- 
^  terests  demanded,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  removal  of  defects 
^  in  the  criminal  institutions  of  this  country,  the  present  is  thai 
^  period.^  Those  defects  relate  to,  1.  the  state  of  the  crinintl 
law:  2.  the  state  and  regulations  of  the  prisons;  3.  the  nomber 
of  unnecessary  commitments ;  4.  the  state  of  the  law  of  impri- 
sonment for  debt ;  5.  the  want  of  some  temporary  provinon  tot 
discharged  offenders. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Committee,  after  pving 
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to  the  subject  their  best  consideration,  declare  their  firm  convic- 
tion, ^  that  an  effectual  substitute  may  be  found  for  the  penalty  of 

*  death,  in  a  well  regulated  system  of  penitentiary  discipline ;  a 

*  system  which  shall  inspire  dread,  not  by  intensity  of  punish- 

*  ment,  but  by  unremitted  occupation,  seclusion,  and  restraint.' 
In  this  conviction,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  we  fully  participate* 
In  the  former  series  of  our  Journal,  our  views  of  the  inefficiency 
of  sanguinary  laws,  were  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion*;  and 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  maintain  them.  At  present,  however, 
we  shall  merely  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  tracts 
recently  issued  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Inform- 
ation on  the  subject  of  Capital  Punishments  "*%  the  first  of 
which  was  given  with  our  last  Number.  The  present  state  of  the 
criminal  law  is,  indeed,  so  far  behind  the  public  sentiment,  or 
rather  in  so  direct  opposition  to  it,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  carry  its  sanctions  into  execution.  Capital  punish- 
ment is  consequently  reduced,  in  the  practice  of  the  courts,  to 
little  more  than  an  empty  threat,  which  the  offender  laughs  at, 
the  probabilities  of  escape  from  death  being  30  to  1  aftei"  convic^ 
tion  and  sentence  to  death.  But  the  chances  of  escape,  from 
the  reluctance  of  prosecutors  to  appear,  of  witnesses  to  give  their 
testimony,  of  juries  to  convict,  and  even  of  the  Bench  to  direct 
conviction,  where  the  life  of  the  culprit  is  at  stake,  are  indefi- 
nitely multiplied,  so  as  almost  to  destroy  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  penal  sanction ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  operation  of  the  laws 
more  than  counterbalancing  their  severity.  Besides,  in  contem- 
plating the  chance  of  escaping  from  the  greater  punishment,  the 
criminal  feels  very  little  terror  at  the  smaller ;  both  because  his 
attention  is  taken  off  from  it,  and  because  he  estimates  it  by  com- 
parison with  the  danger  he  hopes  to  escape.  Nor  is  it  the  least 
considerable  evil,  that,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  law  is  suf- 
fered to  take  its  full  effect,  in  the  execution  of  the  capital  sen- 
tence, (cases  of  murder  excepted,)  the  misguided  feeling  of  the 
public  is  apt  to  take  part  with  the  culprit  against  the  law,  and  to 
resent  as  injustice,  as  well  as  inhumanity,  the  infliction  of  the  ex- 
treme penalty.  Its  remission  having  become  the  rule,  the  execu- 
tion of  it  is  an  odious  exception.  Thus,  too,  even  that  most  sa- 
cred and  gracious  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  pardon  of  the 
criminal,  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  lustre,  from  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  an  indiscriminate  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment awarded  by  laws  too  sanguinary  to  be  enforced,  and  there- 
fore too  ineflicient  to  be  duly  respected.  In  no  other  country  in 
Europe  do  such  sanguinary  enactments  exist ;  by  far  the  greater 
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part  of  them  arc  of  modem  origin :  and  the  existing  practice, 
not  less  tlian  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  common  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  supplies  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  these 
foul  blots  upon  the  Statute-book. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  persons,  that  the  amendments 
recently  introduced  into  the  penal  code,  have  deprived  it  of  some 
of  its  most  repulsive  features.  This,  however,  the  Committee  re- 
mark, is  a  serious  mistake. 

'  It  cannot  be  too  generally  known>  that  the  measures  referred  to, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  unquestionably  beneficial^  have  fallen  &r 
short  of  the  expectations  to  which  they  had  generally  given  rise>  and 
are  by  no  means  of  that  enlarged  and  practical  character  which  the  in- 
terests of  society  earnestly  call  for.  By  those  measures,  many  dis- 
crepancies liavc  been  removed  from  the  Statute  Book ;  laws  whicn  had 
become  obsolete  have  been  repealed ;  redundant  provisions  have  been 
condensed  ;  immaterial  forms  have  in  certain  cases  been  dispensed  "with, 
and  absurd  distinctions  removed.  The  correction  of  such  technical 
defects  is  not  lightly  to  be  appreciated  ;  but,  without  underrating  be- 
nefits thus  conferred  on  the  penal  code  considered  abstractedly,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  repeal  of  obsolete  statutes  has  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  practical  administration  of  criminal  justice.  It  haa  in  no 
degree  affected  the  s))irit  and  softened  the  rigour  of  the  laws ;  and  oon- 
scqucntly^  a  feeling  of  severe  disappointment  was  evinced,  when>  on  the 
late  re-enactment  of  the  Forgery  Bill,  the  punishment  of  death  was 
retained  for  that  offence.  Numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
legislature  from  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders  throughout  the 
kingdom, —  parties  the  most  openly  exposed  to  the  violation  of  pro- 
perty,— protesting  against  the  continuance  of  a  penalty  which,  in  efrect, 
exposes  them  to  depredation.  Nor  was  this  appeal  in  vain.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  the  cause  of  tmth 
and  humanity  prevailed ;  and  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
Meml)ers  present,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  decreed  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  should  no  longer  be  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  nxrgerv> 
Although  the  Bill,  as  thus  amended,  did  not  eventually  become  a  law, 
this  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  sure  inaication  that  the 
hour  is  at  hand,  when  the  criminal  code  will  not  only  be  mitigated  in 
respect  to  this  offence,  but  that  its  spirit  will  be  still  furtlier  nidionifed 
upon  principles  of  an  enlightened  jurisprudence,  and  adapted  to  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  community  at  large.^ 

AVe  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Rejiort  itself,  for  the  views 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  efficient  penalties  to  be  substituted  for 
the  punishment  of  death.  Transportation  is  deprecated  altogether 
as  a  secondary  punishment ;  and  the  example  of  the  United 
States  is  adduced  in  proof,  that  a  system  combining  solitary  con- 
finement at  night,  hard  labour  by  day,  the  strict  observance  of 
silence,  and  attention  to  moral  and  religious  improvement,  will  be 
found  the  most  {K)werful  moral  instrument  for  the  correction  of 
the  guilty.    Nothing  can  be  more  i)ernicious  than  the  present  hulk 
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system,  both  in  respect  to  the  convicts  themselves,  and  to  the 
community^  upon  which  some  hundreds  of  persons  are  annually 
discharged  from  those  receptacles  of  vice,  hardened  in  every 
species  of  enormity,  and  spreading  pollution  wherever  they  re- 
sort. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  Committee, 
tlie  most  important  improvements  in  prison  discipline  have  taken 
place  in  the  principal  gaols  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  highly 
interesting  and  satisfactory  details  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  present  Report.  Most  of  the  prisons  attached  to  corporate 
jurisdictions,  however,  are  still  in  a  state  so  disgraceful  as  neces- 
sarily to  corrupt  all  committed  to  them.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  that  standing  reproach  upon  the 
first  city  in  the  world,  and  flagrant  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of 
corporate  jurisdiction  !  The  gaols  throughout  Scotland  also  re- 
main for  the  most  part  in  as  defective  and  disgraceful  a  state,  as 
when  they  were  visited  by  Howard.  And  the  disorders  prevalent 
in  debtors^  prisons  call  loudly,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  for 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  itself. 

*  The  distressed  condition  of  Juvenile  Offenders  on  their  dis- 

*  cliarge  from  prison,''  is  a  subject  which  well  deserves  the  especial 
attention  of  the  philanthropist,  rather,  perhaps,  than  of  the  legisla- 
tor; unless,  indeed,  in  place  of  the  present  costly,  inefficacious,  and 
banefril  system  of  transportation,  emigration  could  be  rendered  a 
measure  of  humanity  and  sound  policy,  by  allowing  the  discharged 
oflTender  to  avail  himself  of  emigration,  as  a  resource,  under  ar- 
rangements favourable  to  the  reformation  of  character.  The  hint 
thrown  out  by  the  Committee  on  this  point,  calls  for  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Other  topics  would  naturally  connect  themselves  with  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  this  article,  which  it  did  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Committee  to  notice.  The  diffiision  of  education 
is,  however,  with  great  propriety  referred  to  as  '  in  every  point  of 

*  view  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  crime ;  "* 
understanding  by  education,  that  '  course  of  moral  training  which 

*  shall   impart  religious  impressions,  control   the  passions,  and 

*  amend  the  heart."*  Among  other  preventive  measures,  the  legis^ 
lative  enforcement  of  the  Sabbat h^  in  combination  with  the  se- 
dulous promotion  of  its  religious  observance  by  every  legitimate 
method  of  influence,  and  the  adoption  of  any  plan  that  may  tend 
to  check  the  enormous  abuse  of  spintuous  liquors^  are  impera- 
tively urged  upon  public  attention  by  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes.  Sabbath-breaking  and  drunkenness,  those  twin  sources 
of  crime,  are,  indeed,  gigantic  evils,  which,  if  not  checked,  threaten 
to  loosen  the  bonds  of  society.  The  mixture  of  parish  relief  with 
wages, — that  most  iniquitous  abuse  which  converts  every  labourer 
into  a  pauper,  and  stamps  the  whole  transaction  between  him  and 
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his  master  witli  the  characters  of  oppression  and  iraud, — is  an  evil 
which  calls  not  less  loudly  for  redress.  The  lowness  of  wages  is 
mentioned  by  the  Committee  as  unquestionably  one  main  source 
of  criminal  offence ;  and  but  for  this  system,  they  never  could 
have  fallen  so  low.  But  the  lowness  of  wages  is  not  so  great  an 
evil,  as  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  labouring  classes  upofi 
their  wages ;  owing  to  the  pernicious  policy  which  haa  robbed 
them  both  of  every  auxiliary  resource,  and  rf  the  spirit  of  self- 
dependent  exertion  and  economy.  These  are  points  to  which  we 
shall  have  future  occasion  to  advert ;  and  we  must  now  content 
ourselves  with  having  thus  briefly  indicated  them.  We  beg,  in 
conclusion,  earnestly  to  recommend  to  our  readers  the  Report  be- 
fore us,  and  to  invite,  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  from  which  it 
emanates,  the  cordial  support  of  ^  all  who  have  at  heart  the  wel- 
^  fare  of  their  country,  and  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
*  their  fellow-men.^ 


Art.  III.  An  Essay  vpon  National  Character:  being  an  Enquiry 
into  some  of  the  principal  Causes  which  contribute  to  form  and 
modify  the  Characters  of  Nations  in  the  state  of  Civilization.  By 
the  late  Richard  Chenevix,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.,  M.R.I.  A.,  &c 
2  Vols.    8vo.    pp.  532,  590.     Price  1/.  8#.    London.     1832. 

nPHIS  is  a  work  which  we  feel  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with. 
The  wide  range  of  inquiry  which  it  embraces,  the  muldfarious 
nature  of  the  topics  that  are  brought  before  the  reader,  the  abund- 
ant matter  for  discussion  which  they  furnish,  the  paradoxical  or 
doubtful  character  of  some  of  the  Author^s  opinions  and  asser- 
tions,— in  short,  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  work,  alike  render 
it  difficult  to  do  critical  justice  to  it,  without  an  extended  analysis 
and  comment,  which  our  narrow  limits  forbid.  The  Writer  was 
evidently  an  accomplished  and  extremely  well-informed  man,  an 
acute  and  thoughtful  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  aodety,  and 
practically  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  had  ac- 
quired, wc  are  informed,  from  personal  observation,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  distinctive  features  of  national  character  in 
the  principal  States  of  Europe.  And  for  many  years,  his  thoughts 
had  been  constantly  directed  to  the  subject  of  these  volumes;  in 
connexion  with  which  he  wrote  several  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews,  on  the  Comparative  State  of  England  and 
France.  With  such  qualifications,  added  to  extensive  literaiy 
acquirements,  a  writer  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  work  replete 
with  valuable  observations  and  reflections;  and,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  philosophical  theory  that  serves  as  the  ground-work 
of  the  present  Inquiry,  or  of  some  of  the  Author^s  opinions,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  his  acuteness,  instructed  by  his 
intelligence,  and  interested  by  the  variety  of  information  which  is 
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rapidly  passed  before  us.  The  illustrations  of  history  with  which 
these  volumes  abound,  if  not  always  profoundly  philosophical,  or 
morally  just,  are  highly  valuable,  even  as  the  mere  opinions  of  so 
intelligent  a  thinker,  supplying  the  reader  with  abundant  mate- 
rials for  reflection ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  sentiments  are 
of  a  character  that  must  command  approbation,  and  inspire  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  the  memory  of  the  Author.  The  motives 
and  occasion  which  first  suggested  the  undertaking,  are  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Chenevix  himself: 

*  Placed,  by  fortuitous  cirenmstances,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  political  convulsions  that  ever  agitated  a  civilized  and 
powerful  people,  and  spread  its  influence  over  an  enlightened  worlds 
his  attention  was  soon  engrossed  by  the  scenes  which  were  passing 
around  him.  An  immense  population,  conceiving  all  at  once  that  they 
had  yielded  up  too  large  a  share  of  their  natural  liberties,  led  or  misled 
by  the  lights  of  what  they  called  philosophy,  undertook  to  reform  their 
political  condition,  and  to  correct  the  malpractices  which  offended 
them.  The  further  they  advanced  in  the  career  of  imaginary  freedom, 
the  more  they  became  heated  in  the  pursuit ;  and,  in  the  ^varmth  of 
their  frenzy,  each  person  formed  to  himself  a  different  idea  of  the  object 
which  all  had  in  view.  One  single  point  there  seemed  to  be,  round 
which  all  rallied ;  and  that  was,  aestruction.  The  more  moderate 
sought  to  destroy  a  little ;  the  most  frenetic  would  have  demolished 
everything.  A  greater  horde  of  passions  than  ever  at  once  broke 
loose  upon  mankind,  burst  forth  from  among  the  ruins  of  the  oldest 
monarcny  of  Europe,  and  all  were  gigantic.  The  vices  and  virtues 
which  grew  amid  the  conflict,  could  no  more  be  rated  by  the  common 
standard  of  human  good  and  evil,  than  could  the  winds  which  issued 
from  the  cavern  of  Eolus  be  measured  by  the  breezes  of  Tempe.  On 
every  side  the  soul  found  something  to  make  it  shudder,  even  when  it 
admired ;  and  the  nation,  in  which  this  awful  scene  of  desolation  was 
acting,  had  long  been  civilised,  powerful,  luxurious,  and  corrupted. 

'  The  contemplation  of  such  a  super-excitation  of  moral  energy  na- 
turally led  to  the  questions — Why  are  these  things  so  ?  and.  Would 
they  be  thus  elsewhere  ? 

*  The  most  direct  mode  of  obtaining  an  answer,  was  to  compare  the 
history  of  the  French  with  that  of  other  nations.  A  coincidence  soon 
became  manifest,  between  what  was  thus  learned,  and  what  observation 
detected  in  living  examples.  A  connexion,  as  httle  variable  as  human 
affairs  could  allow,  became  manifest,  between  the  sentiments,  passions, 
and  intellects  of  nations,  and  the  situation  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  nature ;  and  all  their  actions,  all  their  thoughts,  their  insti- 
tutions, and  the  minds  which  formed  them,  their  government,  religion, 
philosophy,  industry,  all  seemed  to  follow,  as  natural  and  necessary 
consequences,  from  the  circumstances  which  acted  upon  their  feelings, 
moral  and  physical,  from  the  very  first  moment  they  became  inhabit- 
ants of  earth.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  5 — 6. 

The  causes  which  contribute  to  form  or  to  modify  the  character 
of  nations,  are  arranged  by  the  Author  under  two  classes.     The 
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first  class  consists  of  those  which,  acting  directly  either  u^on  the 
physical  or  the  moral  nature  of  man,  may  be  neld  as  primary ; 
including  all  the  natural  circumstances  relating  to  the  region  or 
country  in  which  men  dwell.  Such  are  climate,  soil,  temperature, 
geographical  position,  &c. ;  ^  properties  which  come  into  action  at 
^  the  very  first  instant  that  a  country  possesses  inhabitants,  and 
^  continue  to  act  until  it  is  depopulated/  The  second  class  com- 
prises those  causes  which  are  the  results  of  the  primary  ones,  and 
which,  re-acting  upon  the  mind,  complete  the  disposition  which 
these  had  begun ;  causes  connected  with  the  social  state  and  pro- 
gress of  mankind.  Among  them  are  religion,  govemnient,  indus- 
try, literature,  and  ^  every  thing,  which,  being  established  among 
*  men  as  an  institution  of  society,  can  impart  an  impression  to  the 
^  mind/  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  physical  and  the  moral  causes 
act  in  combination,  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  the  following  is 
given  as  an  example. 

'  Among  the  most  general  of  national  institutions  is  government  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  government  is  a  conseqoence  of  the  national 
mind ;  and  that  the  national  mind  is  the  result  of  the  natural  drcum- 
stances  to  which  the  nation  is  exposed.  Grovernment^  therefore,  is  a 
result  of  natural  circumstances.  Gk>vemment  then  cannot  prodooe 
any  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  nation,  which  is  not  in  unison  with  the 
effect  produced  by  natural  circumstances.'     Vol.  I.  p.  1 7- 

Supposing  the  Author^s  system  to  be  philosophically  correct, 
its  chief  value  would  seem  to  consist  in  its  furnishing  an  explana- 
tion, or  moral  definition,  of  the  national  varieties  of  the  human 
race ;  just  as  the  system  of  the  phrenologist  oflers  an  explanation 
of  the  intellectual  varieties  observable  among  individuals.  The 
latter  system,  Mr.  Chenevix  considers  as  bearing,  indeed,  a  close 
relation  to  his  own  ;  and  ^  considered  as  merely  speculative  %  he 
says,  the  s}:3tem  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ^  satisfactorily  explains  a 
'  greater  number  of  phenomena,  and  accounts  for  a  larger  variety 
^  of  sentiments  and  affections,  seemingly  incomprehensible,  than 
^  any  theory  that  ever  was  devised  to  explain  the  complicated  na- 
^  ture  of  human  beings.''  Before  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
it,  he  had  arrived  at  the  following  coincident  conclusions : 

'  Firsts  he  had  admitted  no  Acuity  as  primary  and  simple^  whidi, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  has  not  found  in  their  catalogue.  Secondly, 
he  had  always  attributed  the  condition  of  men  and  nations  to  innate 
faculties,  and  never  had  considered  any  faculty  as  created  by  any  con- 
dition in  which  men  or  nations  could  stand.  Thirdly,  of  aU  the  8)'s- 
tems  of  ethical  philosophy  which  have  come  to  his  knowledge^  the  me^ 
taphysics  of  phrenolc^y  are  those  to  which  the  opinions  that  he  him- 
self has  long  entertained  bear  the  greatest  resemblance.  Fourthly,  of 
all  systems,  that  which  admits  no  innate  difference  in  the  minds  and 
dispositions  of  men,  is  the  most  repugnant  to  his  reason.  The  truth 
or  fulsehood  of  the  system  of  national  character  maintained  in  this 
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lOirever,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  truth  or  ftdschood  of 
^/    Vol.  I.  p.  13,  note. 

lology,  80  far  as  it  may  deserve  the  name  of  a  science, 
of  tne  knowledge  of  a  certain  class  of  physiological  facts, 
g  the  appearances  which  are  the  subject  of  observation, 
causes  which  explain  them.  To  speak  of  the  metaphysics 
aology,  or  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  system  of  ethical  phi- 
,  is  surely  a  Strang  misapplication  of  terms*  It  would 
acre  absurd  to  speak  of  the  metaphysics  of  anatomy.  As 
ti  the  Author^s  own  system  deserve  the  appellation  of  an 
system.  All  that  it  pretends  to  do,  is  to  trace  the  corre- 
ce  between  national  character  and  national  condition, — 
the  moral  development  and  the  physical  or  political 
e, — between  the  history  of  a  nation  and  the  causes  which 
jntly  give  a  specific  tendency  to  the  national  mind.  The 
is  curious  and  interesting,  and  may  serve  to  throw  light 
e  natural  history  of  man,  and  upon  some  political  questions. 
8  slenderly  related  to  ethics ;  and  the  attempt  to  found 
a  of  ethics  upon  any  such  basis,  would  be  worse  than  idle : 

I  be  a  pernicious  delusion.     The  value  of  physiological 
consists  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  facts  which  they 

,  and  to  which  they  profess  to  furnish  an  index ;  but  their 
lat  of  an  index,  which  docs  not  add  to  our  knowledge,  but 
ibles  us  to  make  better  use  of  it.  Theories  that  offer  expla- 
of  facts,  although  they  may  fail  of  their  ultimate  purpose, 
t  be  useful  by  bringing  those  facts  under  observation,  and 
more  distinct  arrangement.  Though  not  true  in  itself,  a 
nay  serve  as  it  were  to  hold  truths  together.  Facts  may 
tded  ui)on  a  slender  hypothesis ;  and  though  the  arrange- 
e  only  ingenious  or  fanciful,  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
ing  circumstances  that  arc  really  similar  and  connected ; 
5  us,  if  not  to  discover  causes,  the  better  to  appreciate 
;  connexions  and  actual  effects. 

this,  if  We  mistake  not,  is  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of 
«m  which  these  volumes  were  written  with  the  ambition  of 
hing.  With  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  that  system,  few 
will  concern  themselves ;  nor  are  the  practical  conclusicms 
parent  to  which  the  Author  wishes  to  conduct  us.  The 
Dtence  of  the  work,  which  might  be  expected  to  indicate 
dt  of  the  investigation,  is  as  follows. 

II  the  conciTns  of  nations^  the  least  mutable  is  character,  since 
le  is  founded  upon  causes  which  cannot  change.' 

if  the  least  mutable,  it  of  course  admits  of  mutation ;  and 
led  upon  unchanging  causes,  it  is  confessedly  not  wholly 
ned  by  them,  any  more  than  the  growth  of  a  plant  is 
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wholly  determined  by  its  root.  Admitting,  then,  the  truth  of  tbe 
remark,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  possessing  the  character  of  a  tctt 
comprehensive  or  profound  conclusion ;  and  it  might  have  found 
as  appropriate  a  place  in  the  first  chapter  as  in  the  last. 

But  wnile  we  are  unable  to  concede  to  these  volumes  the  praise 
due  to  the  higher  class  of  philosophical  works,  we  can  strongly 
recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  every  one  who  is  capable  of 
being  interested  by  either  historical  or  physiological  inquiries. 
For  the  reasons  we  have  already  given,  we  shall  excuse  ourselres 
from  entering  into  any  discussions  connected  with  the  Author's 
system,  but  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  plan  (tf  tbe 
work,  with  a  few  extracts. 

The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  preliminary  considenitioiu. 
The  second  has  for  its  object  to  shew,  that  pride  and  vanity  are 
the  agents  whidh  are  most  incessantly  modifying  the  characters  of 
men ;  and  that  they  afford,  by  their  respective  prevalence,  a  prin- 
ciple of  classification,  applicable  as  well  to  communities  as  to  in- 
dividuals ;  according  to  which,  all  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
the  proud  and  the  vain ;  these  two  great  classes  being  sulgect, 
however,  to  infinite  modifications,  according  to  the  degrees  and 
species  of  these  sentiments  which  enter  into  every  mind.  The 
Author  proposes,  therefore,  in  his  subsequent  inquiry,  *  to  inves- 
'  tigatc  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  pride  or  vanity  of  na- 
^  tions ;  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  they  contribute  to  in- 
^  flucnce  the  characters  of  empires,  to  regulate  their  political  insti- 
^  tutions,  to  govern  their  actions  in  peace  and  in  war ;  in  a  word, 
^  to  make  them  such  as  observation  shews  them  to  be  at  this  mo- 
^  ment,  and  such  as  history  represents  them  to  have  been  in  the 
*  remotest  ages  of  which  any  record  is  preserved.'' 

It  may  be  suppose:!,  that  the  terms  pride  and  vanity  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Author  in  a  somewhat  unusual  and  arbitraiy  ac- 
ceptation. They  are  used  to  denote  ^  two  modifications  of  self- 
^  a])probation  \  n)r  which  language  possesses,  we  are  told,  no  ac- 
curate denomination.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  usual  acceptation 
of  these  words  is  remote  from  the  sense  in  which  they  are  em* 
ployed  throughout  this  Essay.  By  pride,  Mr.  Chenevix  intends, 
that  just  degree  of  self-approbation  which  is  inspired  by  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  moral  or  intellectual  actions :  the  simple  funda- 
mental faculties  upon  which  this  pride  de})ends,  are,  he  says,  con- 
science, reason,  and  self-esteem.  I)y  vanity,  he  intends  that  self- 
approbation  which  is  the  mere  reflection  of  the  approbation  of 
others, — a  self-complacency  *'  independent  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
^  its  cause  \     Both  are  represented  as  fair  and  laudable 


'  Nay^  they  are  indispensable  ingredients  of  the  character ;  foTj  with- 
out the  oue^  it  would  be  deficient  in  dignity ;  without  the  other,  we 
should  want  many  of  the  motives  which  draw  us  toward  our  feUow- 
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creatures,  and  make  society  a  necessity.  The  man  who  has  none  of 
either,  would  soon  sink  beneath  his  proper  level :  and  he  who  has  too 
much  of  them  would  aspire  to  rise  above  it.'     Vol.  I.  p.  32. 

We  have  promised  to  refrain  from  discussion,  and  will  there- 
fore merely  intimate,  that  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this  use  of  terms, 
IMP  to  the  ethical  principles  laid  down.  We  do  not  understand 
how  the  sentiment  or  feeling  of  self- approbation  so  differs  from 
the  ^  fundamental  faculty  of  self-esteem,''  as  to  depend  upon  it ; 
nor  how  self-complacent  vanity  can  be  properly  represented  as  a 
modification  of  self-approbation ;  nor  how  the  desire  of  self-ap- 
probation and  the  desire  of  the  approbation  of  others,  can  be  said 
to  be  the  elements  of  the  innate  sentiments  of  pride  and  vanity. 
We  should  have  imagined  that  a  just  feeling  of  self-approbation, 
resulting  from  the  faculty  of  conscience,  must  have  had  some  in- 
timate relation  to  a  sense  of  the  Divine  approbation  ;  and  that  a 
fust  desire  of  the  approbation  of  others,  must  have  been  connected 
irith  a  desire  to  merits  their  esteem  and  love,  and  consequently 
with  the  social  affections.  We  should  have  thought  it  unwise  to 
idopt  the  names  of  vices,  in  a  philosophical  woric,  as  the  desig- 
nation  of  such  just  and  laudable  feelings ;  and  we  might  also  have 
Seemed  it  scarcely  philosophical  to  represent  those  vices  as  only 
modifications  of  virtues.  But  we  grant  the  Author  his  system  for 
the  sake  of  his  facts,  and  proceed  with  our  analysis. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  the  Causes  which  develop  and  modify 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  nations ;  exemplifies  the  development  and 
[nrogress  of  those  national  sentiments ;  and  shews  how  they  re-act 
upon  the  national  character.  Chapter  IV.  treats,  in  the  same 
manner,  of  the  causes,  the  progress,  and  the  re-action  of  Social 
Improvement.  Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  causes,  &c.  of  Religion. 
Chapter  VI.  of  Morality.  Chapter  VII.  of  Government.  Chapter 
VIII.  of  Intellect.  This  concludes  the  first  volume.  In  the  se- 
cond volume,  the  same  plan  of  inquiry  is  applied  to,  I.  Industry. 
II.  The  Arts  of  War.  III.  Social  Habits.  IV.  Patriotism. 
The  Vth  and  last  chapter  is  on  the  Mutability  of  National  Cha- 
racter. 

We  select  as  our  first  specimen,  the  following  extract  from  the 
Chapter  on  Morality,  botn  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
Burts  it  discloses,  and  because,  in  such  comparisons,  the  Author 
leems  peculiarly  at  home. 

*  From  a  comparative  statement  of  the  crimes  committed  in  England 
md  France,  and  still  more  of  the  punishments  inflicted,  it  would  al- 
nost  appear  that  morality  was  less  pure  and  absolute  in  the  Protestant, 
lian  m  the  Catholic  country ;  but  such  an  inference  would  be  alto* 
^ether  erroneous. 

*  In  the  first  place,  the  laws  of  England  and  France  do  not  weigh 
iqaally  upon  all  offences.     Many  actions  are  considered  in  the  former 
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as  desenring  the  highest  pnnishment,  which,  in  the  latter,  aft  hardly 
eognizable  to  justice.  In  the  Code  Napoleon,  unnatural  crimes  are 
not  even  mentioned,  unless  committed  with  violence.  Capital  exe- 
cutions are  less  frequent  in  France ;  theft,  and  even  munler,  have 
many  means  of  evading  death,  as  well  by  the  letter  aa  by  the  spirit  of 
the  law ;  while  in  England  they  can  hope  to  escape  it  but  by  some  at- 
tenuating circumstances,  which  may  induce  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign 
to  commute  the  penalty.  The  l^ial  import  assigned  to  what  is  con- 
strued premeditation  in  either  country,  may  put  this  in  a  dearer  light 
In  England,  the  slightest  indication  of  thought  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  plea  of  sudden  impulse.  In  France,  unless  a  murderer  is  proved 
to  have  brooded  over  his  crime  for  an  almost  infinite  period,  he  is  ac- 
quitted of  premeditation,  and  condemned  to  reclusion,  not  to  death. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  nation  whose  habitual  reflection  is  the  least, 
should  allow  the  longest  time  for  criminals  to  meditate  with  impunity 
upon  the  perpetration  of  evil. 

'  Another  reason  for  not  placing  confidence  in  French  lists  of  crimes 
and  punishments,  is  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  which  the 
public  mind  is  not  yet  fitted  —the  trial  by  jury.  The  reasons  which, 
in  France,  destroy  the  value  of  this  great  engine  of  security  and  justice, 
are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three 
principal  causes. 

'  *  1st.  The  want  of  independence  in  the  middle  class,  and  their  want 
of  instruction  and  practical  sense.  2d.  The  absurd  mode  in  which 
juries  are  formed.  Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  criminal  processes 
in  that  country,  must  a^ee  that  the  proceedings  and  the  decisions  are 
often  such  as  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a  civilized  nation.  A  third 
reason  is,  that  the  most  ofiicial  documents  there  do  not  command  im- 
plicit confidence.  Public  feeling  does  not  yet  require  a  faithful  state- 
ment of  existing  evils ;  and  though  any  member  of  the  legislature  may 
demand  the  communication  of  documents,  a  minister  may  refuse  them. 
The  mass  of  the  French  population  is  not  yet  convinced  that,  in  a  mo- 
narchy, where  ministers,  questioned  upon  the  lives  and  properties  of 
subjects,  dare  refuse  to  answer,  the  loss  of  liberty  is  more  injurious  to 
the  state,  than  the  publication  of  any  crimes  not  quite  unpunished. 

^  A  fourth  reason  is,  the  participation  of  the  French  in  an  opinion 
which,  as  previously  remarked,  is  shared  by  every  vain  nation,— that  it 
is  better  to  leave  crimes  unpunished,  than  to  punish  them  too  publicly. 
Nay,  so  far  do  they  carry  this  principle,  that  thev  generally  hold  them- 
selves less  dishonoured  when  tney  swear  to  the  innocence  of  a  guilty 
relation,  than  when  they  give  him  up  to  chastisement.  This  prejudice 
was  equally  prevalent  in  the  old  as  in  the  new  government,  for  it  is 
inherent  in  vanity. 

*  Whatever  be  the  number  of  great  crimes  committed  by  the  French, 
the  few  attempts  made  to  purify  the  mass  of  society,  the  puerile  pre- 
tension of  endeavouring  to  appear  better  than  they  really  are,  and  of 
sacrificing  solid  virtue  for  reputation,  very  much  lower  the  standard  of 
public  morals.  But  none  of  these  causes  operate  among  the  British, 
and  the  pride  of  this  nation  produces  effects  precisely  the  reverse  of  all 
that  has  now  been  stated  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  France. 

'  Ist.  The  laws  of  England,  as  before  observed,  are,  in  many  cases. 
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more  severe  than  those  of  France.  There  is  a  crime  on  which  public 
opinion,  in  the  former  country,  pronounces  itself  with  horror,  which, 
by  the  law^  is  death,  and  of  which  nothing  can  wipe  away  the  obloquy, 
but  which,  in  the  latter,  is  not  considered  as  worthy  of  animadversion. 
There,  the  man  who  commits  it,  is  not  even  pointed  at  as  a  profligate ; 
the  Code  of  Napoleon  takes  no  cognizance  of  him.  To  those  who  have 
no  means  of  judging  national  morals  by  closer  inspection  than  the  re- 
ports of  trials,  it  would  seem  that  France  is  more  moral  than  £ngland; 
Dut  this  apparent  superiority  is,  in  fact,  due  to  indifference  toward 
yice. 

'  2dly.  The  chances  of  escaping  punishment  are  less  in  England ; 
eonsequently>  the  lists  of  crimes  and  punishments  come  more  near  to 
-the  truth.  This  may  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  admiring  the  police  of  France,  which  could  forestall  iutentions,  and 
^frustrate  evil  designs,  at  the  precise  moment  necessary  to  procure  con- 
viction. In  England,  an  institution  which  could  ask  of  any  man  what 
^e  was  going  to  do,  could  not  subsist  one  hour.  It  is  incompatible 
"with  political  liberty,  which  Brituns  wisely  prefer  to  a  small  audition 
to  their  individual  repose.  Yet  the  detection  of  crimes  is  more  certain 
here,  than  in  France,  as  innumerable  instances  might  prove. 

'  Another  reason  for  a  small  chance  of  impunity  in  England  is,  the 
enperiority  of  British  juries,  more  accustomed  to  discuss  truth,  more 
enlightened,  more  conscientious,  more  devoutly  weighing  the  evils  of 
unjust  condemnation  and  of  impunity.  Englishmen  turn  the  entire 
powers  of  their  mind  to  such  investigations,  and,  as  little  as  is  possible 
lor  human  beings,  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  personal  con- 
«iderations.  In  the  hands  of  such  men,  the  lives  of  their  teUow-citizens 
«re  safe,  and  the  guilty  can  seldom  escape  their  penetration. 

'  3dly.  Official  concealment  of  crime  is  neither  the  practice  nor  the 
theory  of  British  functionaries,  and  entire  reliance  mav  be  placed  in 
the  reports  submitted  to  the  public.  Alinisters  too  well  know  the  im- 
possibility of  withholding  communications  demanded  by  public  opinion. 
The  government,  no  less  than  the  nation,  is  convinced  of  the  advantage 
of  publicity,  and  both  know  that  more  danger  would  accrue  from  im- 

5 unity  or  concealment,  than  from  imparting  the  documents  of  national 
epravity. 
'  4thly.  The  English  are  a  proud  nation,  and  their  ambition  is  to  be 
moral,  rather  than  to  seem  so.  They  know  that,  whatever  be  the  na- 
ture or  the  number  of  national  crimes,  the  only  way  to  keep  the  mass 
of  society  pure,  is  to  take  cognizance  of  them,  and,  at  the  expense  of  a 
little  reputation,  to  extirpate  corruption  wherever  it  be  found. 

'  A  nirther  reason  why  the  general  morality  of  the  two  countries 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  lists  of  crimes  and  punishments,  is,  that  many 
circumstances  in  the  situation  of  England  contribute  to  create  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  great  offences,  which  the  law  severely  chastises. 
But  those  very  circumstances  are  among  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  general  morality  of  the  country  in  other  respects.  A  nation,  for 
instance,  engaged  in  such  extensive  commercial  relations  as  England, 
cannot  but  derive  as  much  advantage  from  them  in  morals  as  in  wealth. 
Commerce,  on  such  a  comprcliensive  scale,  can  have  no  basis  but  con- 
fidence, and  confidence  no  foundation  but  honesty.     Yet,  the  hope  of 
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rapid  gain  must  naturally  tempt  a  few  to  specnlate  bejond  tbcir 
mcims;  and  among  the  victims  of  adyentorons  induatiy,  some  will 
yield  to  the  suggestions  of  dishonetit  hope,  till,  at  the  lask,  the  hw 
overtakes  them.  Thus  the  catalc^e  of  crime  is  swolleB,  while  the 
immense  additions  which  universtd  probity,  the  bftai»  of  commerdii 
coniidence,  must  make  to  national  morality,  is  overlooked  in  the  list  of 
virtues.* 

'  But,  notwithstanding  official  lists  and  dociiinente»  it  may  still  be 
doubted,  whether  the  number  of  crimes  really  is  proportionaUy  gRiter 
in  England  than  in  France.  But  what  cannot  be  questioneS,  and 
what  is  of  much  greater  national  importance,  is,  that  tbe  remaiiuBg 
mass  of  society  is  much  more  pure ;  and  not  only  this  geneial  tnpe- 
riority  has  existed  in  every  period  of  the  history  of  both  oonntries,  but 
examples  of  French  depravity  have  frequently  oocwred,  to  wfa*^  m 
parallel  could  be  found  in  this  island. 

*  The  reputation  of  lieing  addicted  to  suicide  is  attached  to  the  En^ 

lish,  more  than  to  any  other  nation The  feet,  however,  is  the 

reverse. 

'  From  a  French  document  for  the  years  1815  and  1816,  it  appem 
that,  in  the  former,  the  number  of  suicides  committed  in  Fsns,  wm 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ;  in  the  latter,  one  hondred  and  e^ty- 
eight.  In  another  part  of  the  same  document,  it  ia  stated  tmit,  m 
1816,  the  bodies  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  persooa  were  dp 
posed  at  the  Morgue,  the  mode  of  whose  death  was  unknown ;  bat  ss 
these  persons  must  have  died  by  accidental  death,  by  BMansinilisi,  m 
by  suicide,  and,  as  it  ^^411  afterwards  appear,  positive  want  of 
ence  being  a  frequent  cansc  of  voluntary  death  in  P&ria,  and 
bodies  being  generally  those  of  the  lower  orders,  it  is  not  too  mndi  Is 
assume  that  one -third  of  this  number  had  perisbed  by  anicide.  IW 
sum  total,  therefore,  is  two  hundred  and  eighty,  ia  a  population  1»8^ 
estimated  at  seven  hundred  thousand. 

'  From  an  official  document  of  the  suicides  committed  in 
during  the  same  year,  and  which  must  be  considered  na  mnch 
to  the  truth  than  the  French  report,  'the  number  was  aeveaty-two^  ii 
a  population  which,  upon  the  lowest  computation,  amoonta  to  «■ 
million.  Hence  the  proportion  of  suicides,  in  equal  pO|ralations  sf 
England  and  France,  is  as  one  to  five  and  a  fraction.  '  It  ia  tnw  tht 
year  1816  was  one  of  foreign  invasion ;  but  many  other  epocha  osnim 
one  to  five  as  the  lowest  ratio  of  suicides  in  both  ooontriaa.  The 
French  assert  that  the  British  lists  of  suicides  contain  only 
whom  a  coroner's  verdict  has  returned  as  such,  and  that  tbe  en 
inquest  always  mitigates  the  sentence ;  but  this  assertion  ia  nnfimndBA 
for  the  legal  report  is  made  according  to  fact,  independent  of 
'  Thus,  although  the  incitements  to  suicide  are  greater  in 
than  in  France,  the  proportion  deduced  from  the  capital  of 
country  is,  at  least,  as  five  to  one  in  favour  of  that  nation  in 
religion,  not  honour,  operates  as  the  check.  But  tbe  publicity  of  aD 
the  concerns  of  this  country — ^the  effect  produced  upon  tbe  polfie 
mind  by  so  desperate  an  act  as  self-destruction — ^tbe  importanee  aU 
tached  to  every  thing  which  relates  to  national  morale  bold  np  the 
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rarer  instances  of  British  suicide  to  more  general  notice,  than  the  in- 
difference of  the  French,  and  their  silence  upon  all  that  can  diminish 
public  admiration. 

*  The  motives  of  suicide  in  France  are  far  from  being  so  dignified 
as  in  England ;  and  if,  in  so  criminal  an  act,  the  less  important  con* 
sideration  of  the  cause  and  the  manner  can  have  any  weight,  the 
balance  would  lean  very  much  in  favour  of  the  prouder  people.  Sui- 
cide in  Britain  is  never  committed  with  levity.  The  cause,  too,  is 
moral,  more  than  physical  necessity ;  while  the  proportion  of  the  latter, 
as  stated,  in  an  official  French  document,  to  be  among  the  motives  of 
suicide,  is  truly  afflicting. 

*  That  want  of  food,  the  hopelessness  of  procuring  subsistence^ 
should  be  so  prevailing  a  cause  of  suicide  in  so  luxuriant  a  country  as 
France,  must  give  rise  to  many  sad  reflections,  were  it  not  that  they 
may  all  be  summed  up  in  this  truth,  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
glol)e,  and  to  be  the  universal  rule  of  human  exertion : — Wherever 
nature  has  done  the  most  for  man,  man  does  the  least  for  himself.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  150-173. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  nations  is  still  less  to  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  our  neighbours,  in  respect  to  another  trait,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  so  prominent  a  degree  in  the 
politest  nation  of  Europe,— ferocity.     *  The  nation  that  has  re- 

*  tained  the  largest  share  of  ferocity,  which  once  was  common 
^  among  its  barbarous  ancestors,  is  that  whose  vanity  is  the  most 

*  active, — France.**  We  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  ex- 
tract the  horrible  details  which  form  the  historic  proofs  of  this  re- 
markable fact ;  nor  are  we  satisfied  with  the  Author'^s  explanation 
of  it.  There  is,  however,  too  much  foimdation  for  the  charge. 
French  cruelty  has  hitherto  not  been  diminished  by  the  progress 
of  social  improvement.  Yet,  the  late  Revolution  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  exhibited  much  less  of  this  national  ferocity ;  and 
whatever  be  the  causes,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  are  not  such  as 
^  cannot  change  \ 

Mr.  Chenevix  is  no  enthusiastic  or  unbounded  admirer  of  the 
Italian  Republics,  which  have  found  in  M.  Sismondi,  so  eloquent 
an  historian.  The  following  remarks  occur  in  the  chapter  on  Go* 
vemment. 

*  Not  one  of  these  republics,  however  admirable  they  may  be  in  some 
respects,  however  superior  to  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
by  the  better  kind  of  happiness  which  existed  in  them,  and  by  the 
■more  equal  right  of  every  man  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  deserves 
to  be  held  up  as  a  model  of  government  in  the  present  times.  Expe- 
rience has  shewn,  that  the  same  extent  of  territory,  united  into  one 
empire,  is  more  prosperous  than  when  subdivided  into  little  states. 
Wars,  which  are  frequent  rather  in  proportion  to  boundaries  than  to 
surface,  are  more  rare ;  and  the  central  provinces  which,  when  inter- 
sected, arc  exposed  to  perpetual  hostility,  are  sheltered  from  attacks.^ 
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Disputes  are  less  personal,  and^  if  not  alwars  1«8S  saiq^inanry  are  \em 
tainted  with  rage,  perfidy,  and  individoaf  animositT — ^with  all  the 
petty  but  destructive  passions  which  accompany  weakness.  If  an 
emulation  of  talent  sometimes  raises  the  intellectual  standard  in  s 
community  of  small  states,  as  has  been  asserted  of  ancient  Greece,  of 
Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modem  Germany,  other  causes  of  ri«' 
valry  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  inrolTe  mankind  in  fatal  diffi- 
culties. But  the  science  of  gorernment  is  most  particularly  restricted 
by  the  subdivision  of  territory ;  because  the  virtue  and  wisdom  neces- 
sary to  make  men  wise,  and  good,  and  hee,  and  happy,  follow  in  s 
much  more  rapid  progression  than  the  direct  increase  of  numbers  tod 
territory.  It  may  easily  be  shewn,  too,  that  it  was  not  the  rivalry  of 
the  other  Greek  republics  which  converted  Athens  into  the  emporiom 
of  mind,  or  mere  emulation  which  made  Tuscany  the  seat  of  modern 
art.  The  security,  the  duration  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  are 
greater  in  extendea  empires ;  and  the  nations  which  have  occupied  the 
brightest,  as  well  as  the  longest  page  in  modern  history,  have  not  been 
small  republics. 

'  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  middle  ages,  by  historians  who  seem  to  make  liberty 
consist  in  disorder,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  picture  which  they 
present,  is  composed  of  much  violence  and  treachery.  The  vice  whicn 
most  particularly  characterises  small  states,  which  supplies  the  place 
of  strength  to  narrow  minds — cunning — was  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  Italy.  Conspiracies,  assassinations,  the  stiletto,  poison,  were  the 
daily  resources  of  the  patriotic,  and  the  secret  dagger  the  noblest 
weapon  of  defence.  Neither  Avas  it  the  country  only  that  was  covered 
with  the  emblems  of  lawlessness :  in  every  town,  ensigns  of  insecurity 
were  unfurled ;  the  houses  of  the  great  were  converted  into  fortresses, 
surrounded  by  battlements,  and  flanked  with  towers,  and  every  street 
became  a  fiel<}  of  battle.  Domestic  broils  divided  every  city,  and  were 
the  inheritance  of  every  fomily.  When  internal  force  or  artifices  were 
not  sufiicient,  foreign  assistance  was  invoked,  which  either  quelled  or 
fomented  discords,  as  its  own  interest  required,  and  every  occurrence 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  new  insurrections.  Such  a  condition  of 
political  existence  is  too  dear  a  price  for  liberty,  if  indeed  such  a  con- 
dition is  compatible  with  that  which  has  justice  and  security  for  its 
foundation. 

'  Little,  then,  of  internal  policy  is  to  be  learned  from  the  middle 
ages  of  Italy,  applicable  to  the  great  states  of  modem  Europe.  The 
democracy  of  Florence,  which  excluded  the  nobility  from  public  offices, 
and  took  ^om  them  the  protection  of  the  law,  making  common  report 
sufficient  evidence  to  condemn  them,  could  not,  at  this  day,  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  wildest  demagogue.  The  aristocracy  of  Venice,  with 
its  permanent  inquisitors  of  state,  its  secret  delations,  its  secret  trials, 
and  its  secret  executions,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  at  this  day  for  no 
purpose  but  to  shew  that  such  an  institution  should  be  avoidea.  It  is 
only  as  the  commencements  of  reviving  policy,  and  as  the  prelude  to  a 
better  era  than  that  of  mythology,  that  these  states  command  respect 
and  admiration. 

^The  Italian  peninsula,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  a  miniature  of 
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Europe  in  its  present  state.  It  was  composed  of  numerous  realms, 
whose  international  relations  were  extremely  complicated.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  during  the  quarrels  between  the  Italian  cities  and  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  number  of  states  which  adhered  to 
his  cause  was  eight,  while  eighteen  had  confederated  to  oppose  him  ; 
and  these  six-and-twenty  states  embraced  only  the  north  of  Italy. 
Amid  so  populous  a  community  of  cities,  a  code  was  necessary  to  re- 
ffulate  the  social  intercourse ;  and  the  law  of  nations,  like  most  other 
intellectual  improvements,  had  its  origin  in  the  south,  upon  small  di- 
mensions, and  an  humble  scale,  and  rose  to  larger  growth  in  the 
dilatory  north.  From  Italy,  this  code  has  spread  over  Germany, 
m  much  greater  extent  of  territory,  where  it  was  improved  by  wider 
relations  and  stronger  powers  of  reflection ;  and  what  in  the  former 
was  confined  to  practice,  in  the  latter  was  matured  upon  prin- 
ciples. In  the  country  where  morality  is  more  absolute,  too,  it  was 
divested  of  one  of  the  great  vices  which  debased  it  in  the  regions 
of  debility  and  luxury — perfidy ;  and  though  it  assumed  another  ap- 
pearance—force, sometimes  ferocity — it  was  no  longer  sullied  but  by 
defects  which  social  progress  never  fails  to  diminish.' 

VoL  I.  pp.  241—3. 

It  is  one  defect  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  that  the  same  histo- 
ncal  circumstances  and  personages  are  again  and  again  referred 
to  and  dilated  on,  in  difierent  points  of  view,  but  so  as  to  give 
the  effect  of  repetition.  Thus,  Cromwell,  the  Stuarts,  the  Bour- 
bons, as  well  as  Philip,  Scipio,  and  Caesar,  pass  and  repass  before 
U8*  We  premise  this,  in  selecting  one  of  several  passages  relating 
to  the  same  period  of  our  history :  it  occurs  in  the  chapter  on 
Patriotism. 

*  Of  the  many  usurpers  known  in  history,  Cromwell  is  not  the  most 
unpatriotic  or  self-interested.  That  he  was  ambitious,  Actions,  crimi- 
nal^— that  he  monopolised  the  powers  of  the  realm  by  unjust  means,  is 
certain.  But  he  was  not  a  conqueror :  he  did  not  lavish  the  blood  of 
£ngland  in  running  after  foreign  victories,  or  squander  away  her 
strength  that  he  might  be  called  a  hero.  To  make  her  formidabfe  and 
respected,  was  indeed  his  ambition ;  but  when  ambition  is  thus  bound- 
ed, it  is  laudable.  It  is  a  saving,  not  a  destroying  principle*  Neither 
was  destruction,  in  any  of  its  shapes,  his  passion.  He  shed  but  little 
useless  blood.  He  was  not  merciless,  like  Robespierre;  nor,  like 
Buonaparte,  did  he  keep  up  a  preternatural  excitation  in  the  people, 
which  could  be  followed  but  by  prostration  and  debility.  Without 
stepping  beyond  the  circle  which  nature  had  assigned  to  his  empire^ 
he  left  behind  him  as  many  monuments  of  \visdom,  and  as  few  of 
vanity,  as  rulers  generally  do,  whose  title  rests  on  worthier  foundations 
than  their  crimes. 

'  Had  the  two  succeeding  sovereigns  been  as  patriotic  as  was  this 
man,  usurpation  and  regicide  apart,  the  House  of  Stuart  might  still 
be  on  the  throne.  But  the  dissoluteness  of  Charles  II.,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  greatest  enemy  of  £ngland,  his  enmity  to  her  best  ally, 
prove  how  little  he  loved  his  country ;  and  bis  desire  of  pleasure  left 
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him  no  resource  but  to  make  his  people  as  diuolote  as  himiielf.  Te 
this  end  he  bent  his  efforts,  and  was  m  part  sacoeasful ;  though^  hip- 
pi  ly,  the  nation  recovered  its  virtues  under  a  more  bigoted  priDC& 
The  affection  of  James  to  £ngland  was  greater  than  Charles  had  erer 
felt ;  for  he  ^^^as  frugal  of  her  resources,  jealous  in  asserting  her  nanl 
superiority,  in  encouraging  her  trade  and  industryj  and  in  maintaia- 
ing  her  national  honour ;  in  short,  attached  to  every  thing  relating  to 
her,  except  her  creed  and  charter.  Had  his  subjects  been  of  the 
mind  as  he  was  upon  these  matters,  thejr  would  have  fbund 
abundantly  patriotic 

'  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  this  familr  t^ 
wards  the  realms  which  they  governed,  the  [leople  were  trnly  patnodc^ 
and  could  not  brook  a  monarch  whose  feelings  did  not  harnioniie  witk 
theirs.  A  first  revolution  broke  out,  in  which  all  was,  f<v  a  time,  dio> 
tated  by  love  of  country ;  but  of  which  faction  finally  became  the 
master.  In  the  second  revolution,  there  was  as  little  of  pnTste  smbi- 
tion  or  of  self-interest  as  can  be  expected  in  human  affiurs  ;  and  pa- 
triotism ^^-as  the  constant  and  universal  guide. 

*  From  this  great  event,  the  completion  of  British  patriotism  mav  be 
dated.  Instances,  indeed,  might  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the  feeling 
occasionally  met  with  interruptions ;  but,  in  a  wide  view,  the  exorp- 
tions  have  been  fewer  and  less  dangerous  than  might  be  expected  in  t 
country  where  liberty  leaves  such  openings  to  the  conflicts  of  passiaa ; 
and  infinitely  smaller  than  are  to  be  found  in  nations  where  etm 
sentiment  is  smothered  by  rule,  and  every  thought  repressed  by  desp»* 
tism.  The  exceptions,  it  is  true,  are  glaring,  and  tne  outcry  agaiuk 
them  vehement ;  but  that  is  because  the  feeluig  is  so  strong  and  gene* 
ral,  that  millions  cry,  and  cry  aloud,  when  only  one  has  ftilsd.  la 
the  silence  of  oppression,  none  dares  say  that  a  superior  errsy  eres 
when  he  sins ;  but  the  patriotism  of  a  nree  people  la  jealous  of  hii 
slightest  foibles. 

*  From  this  rapid  sketch,  the  true  nature  of  British  patriotiai 
becomes  at  once  apparent.  The  object  of  its  veneration,  iinliic»  thai 
which  other  monarchies  adore,  is  the  country,  not  the  sovereiga ;  asd 
in  all  its  bearings,  so  much  more  multiplied  when  a  nation,  not  a  ana* 
inspires  it,  its  first  and  greatest  element  is  pride. 

'  Although  the  prince  or  dynasty  who  governed  England,  has  slvrnn 
been  much  less  its  idol  than  the  nation  itself;  yet,  when  onee  tk 
English  have  professed  a  regard  and  esteem  for  a  sovereign,  ther  ait 
capable  of  greater  sacrifices  for  his  welfare,  than  the  vain  '  ~ 
whose  only  patriotism  is  their  monarch.'     Vol.  II.  pp. 


We  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  must 
the  temptation  to  comment  which  it  supplies.  The  pasnge  oe* 
curs  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  volume, '  on  the  MuuSiilitj 
*  of  National  Character  \ 

'  The  country  to  whom,  amid  the  future  generations  of  empires^  Ae 
greatest  number  shall  look  back  as  to  their  parent,  is  Eiujland ;  tmi 
though  the  mutual  feelings  between  colonies  and  their  numer  oomtif 
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!e  not  always  filial  and  paternal — though  gratitude  and  affection  often 
re  Ti'anting  between  them  —yet  none  will  be  able  to  refuse  its  admi^- 
ition  to  the  little  kingdom  which  has  engendered  so  many  worlds. 
lie  bitterness  which  £ngland  must  feel  towards  the  United  States 
r  having  shaken  off  their  allegiance, — the  resentment  of  the  latter 
^nst  the  opposition  made  by  England  to  their  independence,  how- 
rer  strong  and  lasting,  cannot  prevent  the  one  from  owning  that, 
ithout  such  lessons  as  Britain  gave  them,  they  would  not  now  be 
"eey  or  make  the  other  blind  to  the  progress  which  her  colony  has 
lade  since  its  emancipation,  and  to  the  still  greater  prospects  which 
pen  on  its  future  destinies.  Whether  similar  contests  will  attend  the 
Deration  of  the  other  British  possessions,  must  be  decided  by  time ; 
Dt,  taught  by  experience,  all  parties  may  perhaps  be  more  rational. 
lost  especially,  too,  England,  who  so  well  knows  that  the  part  of 
rery  generous  nation  is  to  make  her  colonies  iis  prosperous  as  she  can, 
lay  have  learned  that  the  natural  and  indestructible  tendency  of  every 
olony  is  toward  independence,  and  that  the  opportunity  will  come  the 
xmer,  the  earlier  and  the  greater  is  that  prosperity.  In  such  a  case,  it 
I  possible  that  the  most  amicable  relations  may  continue  between 
urent  states  and  colonies,  and  that  emancipation  may  be  granted 
rithout  animosity,  and  received  without  reproach. 

*  It  is  by  the  empires  which  England  has  created,  by  the  degree  of 
Iviliaation  which  she  has  diffused,  and  the  tracts  of  earth  over  which 
be  has  spread  it,  that  she  must  be  judged  by  posterity.  The  only 
ule  for  appreciating  nations  is  to  compare  original  means  with  the 
ods  attained ;  and  in  what  nation  did  the  latter  ever  shew  such  an 
xcess  above  the  former  as  in  Britain  ?  The  Greeks  had  greater  na- 
oral  advantages,  but  used  them  not  so  wisely.  The  Romans  did  for 
hemselves  as  much  as  a  people  could  do  ,*  but  the  rest  of  mankind 
sit  rather  their  ambition  than  their  benevolence.  Among  modern 
tales,  not  one  could  l>e  named  that  has  disseminated  so  much  good, 
nd  so  little  evil,  as  England.  Spain  and  Portugal  discovered  new 
eas  and  lands :  England  discovered  and  enlightened  them.  Germany 
as  not  been  in  a  situation  favourable  to  maritime  adventures.  France, 
rith  extensive  coasts,  and  all  the  power  and  knowledge  which  could 
oake  her  great  by  sea,  has  indeed  completed  voyages  of  circumnavi- 
jation ;  but  she  has  planted  few  colonies,  and  can  appeal  to  no  de- 
erts,  once  unpeopled,  to  prove  that  the  men  who  now  inhabit  them 
re  her  offsprnig.  The  public  monuments  of  England  can  bear  no 
omparison  with  the  stupendous  edifices  which  the  Komans  erected  in 
heir  conquests.  They  are  surpassed  by  those  of  ancient  Greece,  of 
aodern  Italy,  and  of  nations  much  inferior  in  the  arts  of  embellish- 
aent.  Upon  the  useful  establishments  which  make  her  present  supe- 
knrity,  and  so  far  surpass  the  conceptions  of  all  other  nations,  time 
an  more  easily  lay  its  pitiless  hand,  than  upon  hewn  stone  and  brass. 
rhe  roads,  six  times  as  numerous,  and  incomparably  more  practicable 
ban  in  any  other  country,  must  leave  less  traces  behind  them  than 
he  ancient  causeway ;  and,  overgrown  with  grass,  their  thin  beds  of 
oose  pebbles  may  be  turned  up  by  the  ploughshare.  Their  present 
perfection  may  make  their  obliteration  more  easy.  The  canals  which 
low  are  thronged  with  traffic ;  which,  in  their  ordinary  course,  are  so 
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modest,  though  so  magnificent  when  any  obatacle  is  to  be  overcom; 
may  more  easily  burst  their  dikes,  or  be  filled  up  with  mud,  tiai 
th(^  whose  boast  w'os  architecture,  not  trade.  The  subterranwos 
works  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  the  dwelling  of  more  than  t 
million  and  a  half  of  men,  may  lie  underground  forgotten,  and  Inre 
no  towering  arch  to  strike  the  eye,  like  the  Appian  or  the  ClaoSc 
aqueducts.  Envy,  too,  may  pen  tiie  history  of  England*  and  rival  Mr 
tions  gratify  their  enmity  by  detraction,  bpain  may  tell  how  the  €*• 
tholics  have  been  jKTst'ciited,  and  the  library  of  the  Inquiaition  noori 
the  c(mdomnations  of  the  men  who  were  puniahed  for  oonspiiuj! 
against  the  sister-in-law  of  King  Philip.  France  may  charge  her  dni 
wars  with  perfidy;  her  revolution  with  cruelty;  her  policy  nith  ib- 
trigue.  All  nations  may  lend  her  their  own  vices.  The  Vmui 
States,  indeed,  will  call  her  ancient  annals  theirs,  and  glory  in  binac 
had  such  princes  as  Edward  and  Henry;  but  will  they  be  thus  candiii 
on  her  future  story?  They  must;  their  own  existence  will  testifr 
against  whatever  malice  they  may  yet  retain.  When  they  hMi 
themselves,  and  think  how  they  were  founded  ;  when  they  read  tKor 
own  laws  and  constitution,  and  reflect  from  whom  they  held  thm 
and  the  spirit  which  enacted  them ;  when  they  see^  in  other  npm, 
other  natiims  happier  and  freer  than  natural  circumatanoes  woald  btn 
made  them,  and  find  the  languages  of  all  to  be  derived  from  <v 
source — from  the  idiom  which  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Newton  spob; 
they  will  be  forced  to  say,  '  Had  England  not  been  great  and  ge» 
rous,  these  things  could  not  have  been.'     When  the  greatest  of  rqnb- 


that  no  nation  of  the  world  ever  was  so  prolific  a  parent  of  nugbiT 
empires.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  575 — 578. 

Afber  perusing  these  copious  and  interesting  specimens,  no  one 
requires  to  be  told,  that  the  work  from  which  they  are  tako, 
notwithstanding  all  that  is  faulty  in  the  Author^s  plan,  or  UBSt 
tisfactory  in  his  ethics  and  philosophy,  is  a  production  of  no  (f- 
dinary  merit  and  interest ;  one  that  will  amply  repay  perusal,  nd 
not  only  so,  but  will  provide  for  itself  a  place  m  the  librmry.  Wc 
have  not  spoken  of  tlie  Author^s  style,  which  constitutes  no  smU 
part  of  the  attraction  and  charm  of  the  work.  Uniformly  po- 
spicuous,  correct,  and  unaffected,  it  sometimes  rises  into  elo- 
quence. As  the  Author's  pride  and  yanity  are  now  alike  banti 
in  the  dust,  our  approbation  or  censure  cannot  affect  him ;  fautve 
haye  been  not  the  less  anxious  to  do  justice  to  a  work  upon  whict 
have  been  bestowed  the  meditation  of  a  life,  and  the  best  effbrtiof 
a  mind  of  no  ordinary  endowments. 


Art.  IV.— 1.    The  Annual  Biography  and  Obiluarv :    1832.    Vol 
XVI.     8vo.     Price  \5s.     Undon]  1832. 

2.   The  Georgian  Era :  Memoirs  of  the  most  eminent  Penoni  wfct 
have  flourished  in  Great  Britain^  from  tho  Accession  of  Gcoige  I 
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to  the  Demise  of  George  IV.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  The 
Poyal  Family ;  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents ;  Churchmen ; 
Dissenters;  and  Statesmen.  Small  8vo.  pp.  582.  London, 
1832. 

nPHE  Annual  Biography  maintains  its  average  character,  as  a 
•*•  convenient  repository  of  fugitive  memoirs  of  persons  by  right 
or  by  courtesy  entitled  to  the  appellation  *  celebrated ',  who  may 
liave  deceased  during  the  previous  year.  The  present  volume 
contains  thirty-one  memoirs,  and  a  biographical  index  comprising 
riiorter  notices  of  a  greater  number  of  individuals,  many  of  them 
not  less  ^  celebrated^  than  those  whose  lives  are  detailed  at  greater 
length.  For  example.  Archdeacons  Parkinson  and  Churton, 
James  Hamper,  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Taylor,  whose  memoirs 
adorn  the  present  volume,  were  unquestionably  very  celebrated 
MTSons ;  yet,  it  may  be  thought  that  Archbishop  Magee,  Earl 
ifulgrave,  Mr.  Jodrell,  and  even  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  who 
lutve  only  a  niche  in  the  index,  were  scarcely  less  prominent  pub- 
fie  characters.  For  this  appearance  of  partiality  or  want  of 
lodgement  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  of  the  memoirs,  it 
tromd  not,  however,  be  fair  to  hold  the  Editor  entirely  respons- 
fiUe ;  as  he  has  no  doubt  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  facility  of 
iibtaining  available  materials.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
names  wnich  occur  in  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  are 
those  of  Henry  Mackenzie;  John  Abemetuy;  Mrs.  Siddons; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall ;  Thomas  Hope ;  William  Roscoe ;  N.  T- 
Carrington ;  James  Northcote ;  and  Lord  Norbury. 

The  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  who  is  very  unnecessa- 
lily  dignified  with  the  title  of  D.D.,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
pages  of  the  Imperial  Magazine.  It  is  not  free  from  inaccuracy, 
imt  is  substantially  correct  in  the  main  facts.  We  refrain,  how- 
erer,  from  entering  more  particularly  into  the  subject,  till  we  have 
before  us  the  accredited  memoirs  which  will  appear  in  the  last  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  HalPs  collected  works. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  biographical  memoir  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Anastasius,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  one  of 
the  most  singular  productions  that  ever  issued  from  the  press,  but 
of  which  we  have  only  read  enough  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
lieroic  perseverance  of  the  individual  who  could  qualify  himself 
to  give  an  analysis  of  such  recondite  absurdity.  The  learned 
Translator  of  the  kindred  productions  of  the  Hindoo  sages,  of  the 
Carma-mimansa^  and  the  Brahma-mimansa,  must  nave  had 
scarcely  a  much  more  arduous  task,  Mr.  Hope'^s  English  being 
▼ery  cognate  to  Sanscrit.  We  know  not  who  is  '  the  literary 
*  friend  **  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  analysis ;  but 
we  tender  him  our  best  thanks. 

' "  The  '  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,'  published 
posthumously^  is  only  a  preliminary  portion  of  a  work  much  more  ex- 
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tensive^  which  I\Ir.  Hope  had  long  meditated,  on  Beauty  ;  oomprisin^. 
under  that  term,  every  s|>ecie8  of  attribute,  physical  and  inteliectnil, 
of  which  the  mere  passive  contemplation  affords,  through  the  chaniKl 
of  the  senses,  the  exalted  pleasures  of  which  the  cause  is  called  besotr. 
How  far  this  Essay  will  enhance  the  brilliant  reputation  of  the  autbir 
of  '^  Anastasiiis/'  may  be  questioned;  but  no  one,  ivhose  taste  fortb- 
struse  disquisition  may  lead  him  through  the  three  volumes  of  whidi 
it  ccaisists,  will  deny  ft  to  be  the  production  of  a  mind  of  more  thtn 
ordinary  talents  and  acquirements.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dif- 
ficulties incident  to  such  discussion  should  he  further  increased  by  tbe 
adoption  of  a  peculiar  style,  modelled  on  a  theory  H'hich  is  annoanoed 
and  vindicated  in  the  introduction:  in  fact,  so  foreign  is  it  in  itsstme- 
ture  as  to  require  continual  translation  into  the  English  of  which  die 
vocabulary  consists. 

'  '*  The  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Hope's  cosmogony  is,  that  aD 
things  are  generated  by  time  and  space: — to  these  succeed  graTitstkn, 
centrifugal  and  centrij)etal ;  from  which,  as  the  principle  of  all  aggr^ 
gation  and  combination,  arise  the  earliest  modifications  of  electridtr; 
namely^  those  which  produce  the  force  of  cold,  combination,  and  sub- 
stance,~coId  being  the  connecting  link  between  mere  force  and  po- 
sitive substance.  Substance,  which  at  first  is  radiant,  consolidate, 
according  to  the  determining  circumstances,  into  forms  gaseous,  liquid, 
and  solid.  From  amorphous  matter,  by  the  action  of  electricity  and 
cold,  is  produced  crystallization ;  the  highest  and  oompleteat  form  of 
substances  inorganic.  By  decombinations  brought  about  by  the  agencj 
of  heat,  and  other  recond)inations,  we  ascend  by  a  scale  to  sub^mtt 
organic  and  living,  vegetable  and  animal ; — proving,  contrary  to  tlie 
accepted  belief,  that,  after  the  creation  of  inorganic  matter,  anotlwr 
distinct  creation  was  necessary,  in  order  to  infuse  into  the  former  the 
princi])les  of  life ;  that  in  the  very  conditions  of  mere  time  and  spsoe^ 
ni  the  very  first  act  of  the  creation,  were  already  laid  the  seeds  of  its 
last  and  highest  developements,  not  only  vital,  but  sensitive  and  intel* 
loctual ;  and  that  it  was  impossible,  when  the  former  arose,  the  latter 
should  not,  in  their  turn,  out  of  them  have  arisen. 

* "  Those  views,  strange  as  they  must  appear,  are  developed  in  a 
most  elab(»rate  argument,  supported  by  the  resources  of  an  imagiiistiQa 
highly  active,  and  aided  by  an  extensive  reference  to  authorities  bodi 
ancient  and  modern,  sacred  as  well  as  pro&ne.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  more  than  the  mast  rapid  summary  of  a  work,  to  do  full  juitiee  ta 
whicli  would  occupy  a  space  nuich  more  considerable  than  we  ooald, 
consistently  with  our  general  plan,  devote  to  it ; — but  the  allied  n^ 
turul  liistory  of  man  is  too  singular  to  be  wholly  passed  over.  When, 
it  seonis,  in  the  progress  of  creation,  the  elements  of  oiganized  iob- 
sLanco,  by  successive  combinations  and  decombinations,  had  arrived  at 
a  condition  suited  to  the  formation  of  beings,  not  only  vital  and  sen- 
tiont,  but  intellectual,  these  elements,  meeting  from  opposite  pmnts  by 
pressure,  gradually  accumulated  and  combined,  until  they  reaulted  ia 
man  !  This  proct\ss  going  on  simultaneously  wherever  the  elemcnti 
were  to  be  found,  it  follows,  that  every  jiart  of  the  world 
stanced  was  in  a  ccmdition  to  produce  its  autoci hones.  The 
thus  comprises  distinct  species,  each  deriving  from  its 
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parent  stock,  discriminated  one  from  the  other  by  a  comparative  scale 
-  of  excellence,  both  in  physical  and  in  intellectual  capacity;  the  fonner> 
if  not  determining  the  latter,  at  least  being  its  unerring  index.  Be* 
tween  these  several  races  is  a  boundary,  not  only  distinct  and  well  de- 
fined,  but  impassable :  so  that  a  Caffre  or  a  Samoyed  could  no  more, 
by  whatever  pains  in  education  or  discipline,  be  elevated  to  the  com- 
prehension of  European  science,  than  the  dullest  of  brutes  be  trained  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  elephant.  The  cause  of  these  differences  Mr.  Hope 
traces  to  certain  circumstances  in  climate,  soil,  and  situation ;  and  he 
observes,  that  it  is  in  those  regions  where  Nature  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  bountiful  to  the  inferior  animals,  that  she  has  seemed  most 
niggardly  to  man  :  for  the  elements,  forestalled  and  exhausted  by  the 
combinations  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  former,  were  but 
scantily  afforded  in  their  concurrence  for  the  formation  of  the  latter. 
The  country  of  the  ourang  outang  and  the  elephant  is  at  the  same  time 
the  birthplace  of  the  most  degraded  of  the  human  species  ;  and,  on  a 
comparison,  it  may  fairly  be  called  in  doubt,  whether,  in  that  country, 
the  advantage  remain  \vith  the  man,  or  with  the  brute :  the  former,  it 
is  true,  is  possessed  of  faculties  of  which  the  other  is  wholly  deprived ; 
but  so  imperfectly  are  they  developed,  as  scarcely  to  be  of  any  value, 
while  he  is  neatly  inferior  in  those  physical  qualities,  and  in  the  senses, 
they  enjoy  in  common. 

' "  Of  the  original  races,  some,  both  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest 
species,  have  become  extinct.  The  latter  have  perished  and  left  no 
trace ;  but  of  the  former,  the  records  of  ages  of  the  remotest  time  in- 
dicate a  people,  cultivated  in  arts  and  manners,  theists  in  religion ;  the 
first  and  most  excellent  of  creation ;  whose  stature,  form,  and  longevity, 
mttest  an  immeasurable  superiority ;  and  from  whose  wreck,  mixed  up 
with  baser  matter,  was  collected  and  preserved  by  tradition  all  that 
Jias  since  formed  the  basis  and  nucleus  of  civilisation.  Such  were  the 
Bible  Patriarchs  before  the  flood — such  the  Titans  of  mythology — such 
the  Prae-adamites  of  Arabian  fable.  Next  in  order  of  excellence  must 
be  placed  the  stock  anciently  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
£uxine  and  Caspian,  to  the  south;  chiefly  knovni  by  the  colony  which, 
under  the  name  of  Pelagians,  Hellenes,  and  Dorians,  settled  in  Greece, 
and  the  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  adjacent.  These 
were  alike  beautiful  in  form,  and  exquisite  in  faculty ;  by  them  was 
carried  to  rapid  perfection  all  that  is  m  art  most  rare,  and  in  science 
most  abstruse ;  and  it  i^  according  as  succeeding  generations  approach 
the  purity  of  this  race,  that  they  will  approximate  to  an  excellence 
which,  deteriorated  as  they  are,  they  never  can  hope  fully  to  attain. 
•  *  "  Pursuing  the  analogy  by  which  he  has,  from  the  simplest  elements 
(elements  not  yet  obvious  to  the  senses,  scarcely  indeed  to  the  imagin- 
ation), traced  the  concatenation  to  shapeless  masses,  to  crystallised 
substance,  to  organisation,  to  vitality, — till,  in  the  latest  ana  highest 
link,  the  diapason  closes  full  in, — Mr.  Hope  follows  the  decombinations 
of  this  world,  to  other  combinations  in  a  more  central  and  less  imper- 
fect sphere,  in  which  they  will  be  absorbed ;  forming  there  an  entity 
comprehending  all  modifications,  inanimate  and  animate,  inorganised 
and  organic,  vegetable  and  animal,  sentient  and  intellectual,  from  the 
first  and  simplest  to  the  last  and  highest,  on  which  it  was  founded. 
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*  ^'  Such  are  the  speculations  of  a  writer,  lone  holding  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  autnors  of  the  day,  but  in  a  department  of  literature 
so  distinct  from  that  which  occupied  his  latter  years,  that  few,  in  pe- 
rusing them,  would  recognise  the  author  of  those  works  on  art,  and 
above  all,  of  that  splendid  fiction  by  which  Mr.  Hope  is  chiefly  known. 
In  these  metaphysical  disquisitions  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  d 
an  earnest  ana  sincere  pursuit  of  truth,  and  of  amiable  and  benerdent 
feelings,  which,  however  obnoxious  Mr.  Hope's  paradoxes  may  be. 
cannot  fail  to  conciliate  :  and  if  his  reasonings  do  not  oonvinoe,  ther 
at  least  afford  ingenious  views,  well  followed  up  ;  and^  to  the  fev^ 
materials  for  thinking."  '     pp.  260 — 3. 

Materials  for  tbinkine !  So  does  a  Babylonian  brick,  or  in 
inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  character,  but  these  suggest  re- 
flections of  a  less  melancholy  kind.  The  first  impression  pro- 
duced by  inspecting  Mr.  Hope^s  volumes,  is,  that  he  intended 
them  as  a  hoax  upon  the  philosophic  world.  But  this  exphrn- 
ation  of  his  design,  the  reader  is  forced  to  dismiss,  and  afker  tiy- 
ing  at  various  solutions  of  the  enigma,  is  led  to  ffive  up  the  at- 
tempt  to  resolve  the  work  into  either  its  causes  or  its  elements. 

We  have  been  much  interested  with  the  brief  and  simple  me- 
moir of  the  amiable  and  gifted  Author  of  *'  Dartmoor.*^  It  af- 
fords us  a  pleasing  satisfaction  to  know,  that  to  the  fiivoiuaUe 
notice  which  Mr.  Carrington'^s  first  publication  reeeived  in  our 
Journal,  he  considered  himself  materially  indebted  for  the  succen 
it  obtained;  and  the  ingenuous  gratitude  with  which  he  acknor- 
ledged  as  a  favour  what  was  an  act  of  mere  justice,  evinced  tbe 
modesty  and  sensibility  of  true  genius.  We  shall  do  no  injustice 
to  his  memory,  by  inserting  the  following  warm  efiuaion  of  his 
feelings. 

^  Plymouth  Dock,  Mat  94, 18S3L 

'Sir, 

'  It  was  not  until  yesterday,  that  a  friend  informed  me  of  the  ffiy 
favourable  review  of  the  Banks  of  Tamar  in  the  Eclectic  Reriew  fcr 
May.  The  bookseller  who  used  to  supply  me  found  the  nnmber  fcr 
May  missing  in  his  parcel,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  to  in 
I  have  succeeded  in  borrowing  a  number  from  Plymouth.  'Accept  nsv, 
Sir,  the  overflowings  of  a  grateful  heart  for  your  kind  mentaon  of  ■? 
book — you  have  cheered  the  waning  days  of  a  life  of  unoommoatfll 
and  anxiety.  That  volume — the  ''  Banks  ",  was  composed  under  d> 
cumstancea,  such  as  I  could  not  mention,  and  which  would  liave  u* 
])alled  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred.  But  you  have  amply  icpil 
me  for  all. 

'  The  £ditor  of  the  Telegraph  Paper  will,  next  week,  copy  tk 
greater  part  of  the  Review  of  my  Poem.  The  Editor  of  the  Plymoatk 
Magazine  has  also  determined  on  the  same  course.  The  resott  sf  tl 
this  will  l)e  highly  favourable  to  my  interests :  for  notwithstandi^ 
the  cheering  reception  which  the  Volume  met  from  t^  local 
the  sale  has  not  extended  beyond  the  Subscription. 
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*  Once  more,  Sir,  accept  my  most  grateful  ackiiowlcdgcmcDts.  You 
are  unknown.  Sir,  to  me,  but  you  have  treated  me  with  a  gentlemanly 
kindness  and  a  generosity  which  has  made  an  impression  never  to  be 
etfoced.  '  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Your  much  obliged  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

*  N.  T.  Carrington.' 

*  The  EDiToa  of  the  Eclectic  Review.* 

To  receive — we  do  not  say  to  deserve — such  acknowledgements 
as  these,  are  among  a  Revicwer^s  most  rare  and  precious  perqui- 
sites. 

The  Georgian  Era,  is  the  title  of  a  respectably  executed  series 
of  short  biographical  notices,  such  as  might  well  enough  have 
^ne  towards  the  composition  of  a  biographical  dictionary.  But 
m  a  work  of  that  description,  the  Editor  remarks,  *  the  memoirs 

*  of  contemporaries,  of  fellow-countrymen,  of  associates  in  arms, 

*  in  enterprise,  or  in  policy,  are,  on  account  of  the  alphabetical 
^  arrangement,  posited  far  apart ;  and  the  Compiler  is  therefore 

*  compelled  to  repeat  at  length  the  narrative  of  the  public  trans- 

*  actions  in  which  they  individually  bore  a  share.**  In  the  present 
work,  the  lives  are  classified,  by  which  means  the  necessity  for 
repetition  is  in  some  degree  avoided.  All  the  lives  have  been  re- 
written ;  and  every  possible  exertion,  we  are  told,  has  been  made 
to  elucidate  doubtful  points,  and  to  rectify  the  errors  of  preceding 
writers.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  articles,  they  sustain 
very  fairly,  with  little  exception,  the  Editor's  *  fearless  claim '  to 
impartiality,  and  a  laudable  endeavour  to  secure  accuracy.  We 
cannot,  however,  say  much  in  favour  of  the  plan,  the  classifica- 
tion being  far  from  unobjectionable  in  itself;  and  the  selection 
is  so  detective  as  to  require  a  clumsy  appendix  of  minor  ar- 
ticles. Nor  can  we  approve  of  the  insertion  of  living  public  cha- 
racters :  it  is  alike  unnecessary  and  unsatisfactory,  invidious  and 
offensive.  What  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  inserting  a 
memoir  of  Edward  Irving  in  the  main  body  of  the  work,  and 
dismissing  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  end  of  the  Appendix  ?  It  is 
strange  that  the  Editor^s  diligent  inquiries  should  not  have  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the 
Divinity  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  articles,  we  take,  almost  at  random,  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  memoir  of  the  first  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

^  The  earl  was  a  respectable  politician,  a  neat  speaker,  an  assiduous 
man  of  business,  and  an  able  expositor  of  international  law ;  on  which 
subject,  he  published  several  works.  Of  his  last  production^  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  spoke  in 
the  following  terms : — ''  It  is  pleasing  to  find  one,  who  mu^t  neces- 
•  sarily  have  been  bred  among  the  exploded  doctrines  of  the  elder  eco- 
,  nomists,  shaking  himself  almost  quite  loose  from  their  influence^  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life;  and  betraying,  while  he  resumes  the  hr 
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vourite  speculations  of  his  early  years,  so  little  bias  towards  errns 
which  he  must  once  have  imbibed.  It  is  no  less  gratifying  to  ofasem 
one  who  has  been  educated  in  the  walks  of  practical  policy^  and  gnnn 
old  amid  the  bustle  of  public  employments,  embellishing  the  decUuecf 
life  by  pursuits  which  unite  the  dignity  of  science  with  the  usefulnm 
of  active  exertion." 

'  During  a  considerable  part  of  his  political  career.  Lord  Liverponl 
was  odious  to  the  multitude,  on  account  of  a  gencrnlly-rcceivcd  opi- 
nion, which  Burke  strengthened,  in  a  pamphlet  on  popomr  discontfuU, 
that  he  was  the  secret  adviser  of  his  sovereign.  In  consequence  of 
this  supposition  he  was  designated  as  leader  of  the  king's  friends.  But 
his  fortunes  prospered  in  spite  of  his  unpopularity  :  he  out-lived  the 
generation  that  hated  him  ;  and  altogetner  ceased  to  be  obnoiioot. 
He  was  one  of  those  ])ractical  men  of  business,  who,  by  moderate  abi- 
lities, and  prudence  of  conduct,  in^^riably  get  forward,  in  whatever 
situation  of  life  circumstances  may  throw  them  ; — who  improve  erents 
to  their  own  advantage ; — ^^vho,  while  they  possess  sufficient  skill  t« 
be  useful,  are  not  endowed  with  enough  of  talent  to  produce  envr  ;— 
who,  eventually,  obtain  a  general  experience  that  renders  them  uf  im- 
portance, with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  subordinate  nutters,  whidt 
their  superiors  usually  scorn  to  acquire,  but  must  possess  in  another,  if 
not  in  themselves ;  and  who,  at  last,  tortoise-like,  slowly,  but  surely 
outstrip  such  of  their  competitors  as,  with  natural  powers  vastly  u- 
perior,  are  not  endowed  ^nth  the  same  all-conquering  steadiness  asd 
perseverance.' 

The  character  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  is  equally  good. 

^  In  person^  Lord  Londonderry  was  well  formed,  but  not  elegant ; 
and  his  features,  although  handsome,  had  rather  a  dull  and  inanimate 
expression.  In  private  life  he  \vas  kind,  oonciiiating,  and  liberd 
When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his  brother  was  rewarded  with  a 
peerage,  he  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  usual  pension  with  it, 
but  generously  gave  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  private  fbrtone. 
While  in  power,  he  is  said  to  have  gratefully  remembered  his  fonner 
benefactors :  and,  it  is  added,  that  he  never  broke  a  promise,  express 
or  implied^  nor  abandoned  a  friend  who  claimed  and  merited  hu  la- 
sistance. 

'  For  a  long  period  he  was  not  only  the  ministerial  leader  in  the 
house  of  commons,  but  the  most  influential  member  of  the  cabinet; 
and,  during  a  great  portion  of  his  life  almost  uninterruptedly  in  pai- 
session  of  power,  yet  scarcely  ever  popular.  By  a  suppleness,  wnid 
was  rarely  perceptible  to  its  dupes,  and  a  self -complaisant  effronteiy, 
which  never  became  either  arrogant  or  offensive,  he  attained  a  politial 
station  far  too  exalted  for  his  talents.  He  appeared  to  be  pedecdy 
unconscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  mental  powers  lor  the  proper 
discharp^  of  his  high  duties ;  and,  probably,  thought  he  was  acting  t 
wise  and  beneficent  part,  when  his  conduct  was  most  absurd  and  £s- 
potic.  His  actions,  through  his  comparative  ignorance,  were  Ireqnentlf 
at  utter  variance  with  his  disposition.  He  seemed  to  think,  that  in- 
crease of  freedom  could  not  procure  increase  of  happiness;  and  that, 
by  enforcing  implicit  obedience  to  the  high  behests  ox  their  superioi^ 
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h^  added  to  the  welfare  of  men.  Though  lenient  and  placable  in  iia« 
tore,  his  was  decidedly  the  iron  age  of  policy :  the  current  of  free^  li- 
beral,  and  enlightened  opinions  was  stemmed  and  pent  up  during  his 
administration ;  but  only  to  rush  forward  with  more  rapid  and  oyer^ 
vhelming  impetuosity  after  its  fall. 

'  As  a  man  of  business,  he  was  aetive  and  enercetic  ;  as  a  publlo 
speaker,  plausible,  but  not  elegant.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  l^e 
swayed  the  house  of  commons  entirely  by  his  manner.  Although  ne- 
ver eloquent,  his  perfect  self-possession,  his  complacency,  and  tact» 
rendered  him  skilful  and  effective  as  a  debater.  Ife  could  be  popious 
in  words,  without  uttering  an  idea ;  and  apparently  candid,  when  his 
object  was  to  mystify  or  conceal.  He  never  laboured  under  the  awk-» 
ward  drawback  of  modesty ;  but  could,  on  every  occasion,  unblush* 
ingly  deliver  a  speech  without  a  legitimate  beginning,  middle,  or  end ; 
foil  of  unnecessary  parentheses ;  lengthened  out  by  repeated  intangible 

Sropositions  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  absolutely  "  signifying  nothing."  It 
oes  not  appear  that  he  was,  by  any  means,  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  French ;  and  yet,  it  is  asserted,  that  he  once  spoke  an  oration,  to 
the  members  of  the  congress  at  Vienna,  in  that  language,  "three 
hours  long,  and  without  a  single  interruption," 

The  series  of  wood-cut  heads  which  disfigure  the  volume,  haye 
not  the  merit  or  spirit  of  caricatures,  and  are  a  very  needless 
waste  of  paper,  as  no  one  would  think  of  binding  them  up  with 
the  volume. 
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2.  Mat/  you  like  it.     By  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.     Fifth  5ditioi:|, 

Corrected.    2  Vols.     18mo.    London.     1832. 

3.  Shades  of  Character;  or  the  Infant  Pilgrim.  By  the  late  Mrs. 
Woodrooffe,  of  Somerford  Keynes.  2  Vols.  Second  Edition, 
London.     1830. 

'T'HERE  are  two  descriptions  of  publications,  with  regard  to 
"^  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  falling  into  deep  arrears, 
—sermons  and  tales.  So  rapid  is  the  production  of  these  fugi- 
tive species  of  literature,  so  fast  do  they  multiply  upon  our 
shelves,  that  to  notice  all  becomes  impracticable,  and  to  select  any 
for  notice,  almost  invidious.  Specimens  of  the  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  American  Pulpit,  in  some  fifty  volumes,  reproach  at 
this  moment  our  neglect ;  and  we  have  had  some  idea  of  inserting 
an  advertisement  on  our  cover, — *  Wanted,  a  Reviewer  of  Ser- 
^  mons,  who  will  undertake  to  read  them  himself,  and  to  furnish 
'  articles  thereupon^  that  others  will  read*^    At  to  tales,  they  may 
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stand  a  fairer  chance  of  being  read^  but  what  can  be  said  about 
them  ?  Our  recommendation  they  scarcely  need,  nor  would  iht 
public  wait  for  it.  Our  interdict  would  not  be  respected.  Ttles, 
the  public  will  have ;  and  although  we  should  prefer  that  religko 
were  taught  in  another  way,  children  of  every  age  must  be  in- 
structed by  pictures  and  parables.  The  danger  is,  that  suck 
reading  should  be  eivclusively  indulged  in. 

The  works  before  us  are  admirable  of  their  kind.  Chaiki 
Tayler  is  deservedly  a  favourite  with  the  best  part  of  the  public. 
He  must  be  classed  with  sentimental  writers,  but  bis  atvle  of  so- 
timcnt,  chaste,  domestic,  unaffected,  and  devout,  diflers  as  widely 
from  the  heartless,  flippant  sentimentalism  of  Sterne,  as  from  the 
false  sentiment  of  Marmontel ;  reminding  us  more  €£  Mackenae 
and  Berquin,  yet  closely  resembling  neither.  We  know  no  writer 
who  succeeds  without  egotism  in  inspiring  a  stronger  fiselbg  ti 
sympathy,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  towards  himself;  that  sym- 
pathy on  which  much  of  the  charm  of  poetry  depends, — and  hb 
tales  have  the  spirit  of  poetry.  Of  the  merits  and  faults  of  las 
compositions,  however,  wo  have  more  than  once  intinuted  our 
opinion ;  and  shall  therefore  say  the  less  of  the  publications  be- 
fore us.  ^'  May  you  like  it,**'  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Aatbor'i 
first  production,  in  two  very  pretty  volumes,  and  being  in  its  fifth 
edition,  we  need  say  nothing  more  in  its  favour.  The  **  Recordi 
of  a  Good  Man'*s  Life  '^  occupy  the  first  volume  of  the  puUicadon 
to  which  they  funiish  the  title ;  the  second  being  composed  of  d 
cetera^ — most  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Annuals  or  in  t 
former  publication  of  the  Authors.  We  give  the  tides: — Ful- 
gentius  and  Meta.  Joan  of  Kent^  The  Lady  Anne  Cur. 
Guyon  of  Marseilles.  The  Lady  Lisle.  The  Lowly  Ladj. 
Anne  of  Clcvcs.  The  Son  and  Heir.  A  Vision  of  Consdcoce. 
Mr.  Taylcr  excels  in  his  historipal  legends,  which  have  an  efict 
similar  to  that  of  old  family  paintings  in  an  antique  picture  gal- 
lery. That  he  should  sometimes  take  the  poetical  side  of  histonr, 
is  inevitable.  Joan  of  Kent  is  an  admirably  told  stoiy,  aad 
Anne  of  Clcvcs  is  a  beautiful  narrative ;  but  Lady  Lisle  is  our 
favourite.  But  we  shall  take  our  extracts  from  the  contents  of 
the  first  volume,  premising  one  word  in  the  ear  of  the  Anthor; 
that  we  do  not  hold  the  office  of  Godfather  or  Godmother  to 
be  cither  *"  blessed "  or  authorised,  and  that  we  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  pledge  ourselves  to  an  absolute  accordance  with  him  oa 
the  litigated  point  of  baptism.  Waiving  these  matters,  we  hare 
been  so  highly  ])leased  and  edified  with  the  good  «Ap^^  good 
feeling,  and  piety  displayed  in  these  imaginary  Uecorda,  that  we 
cannot  but  wish  all  our  readers  to  enjoy  the  same  gratification. 
Those  who  cannot  agree  with  worthy  Mr.  Singleton  at  the  fine, 
will  like  him  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  parlour,  fint  we  must  0- 
tract  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  records  of  his  early  life. 
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'  I  must  always  look  back  with  sorrow  to  the  day  I  was  sent  to 
school.  Words  and  things  which  I  had  never  heard  of  in  my  father's 
house^  were  brought  into  dangerous  familiarity  with  me ;  words  and 
things  deeply  corrupting  to  the  manly,  no  less  than  to  the  Christian 
character.  Such  was  the  case  also  at  Eton.  I  was  made,  as  school- 
boys generally  are,  wise  in  what  ought  to  be  forbidden  knowledge  to  a 
child.  I  cannot  say  I  was  disgusted  as  I  ought  to  have  been.  My 
curiosity  was  awakened,  and  many  seeds  of  wickedness  that  might 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  germ,  were  then  drawn  forth  from  my 
heart,  and  fostered  into  fatal  life. 

*  The  very  studies  of  the  place,  (I  do  not  mean  of  Eton  alone,  but 
of  any  school  where  the  classics  are  taught,)  have  a  degrading  and  de- 
basing tendency,  and  always  will  have,  unless  the  master  is  decidedly 
and  avowedly  a  Christian  teacher.  All  call  themselves  Christian 
teachers,  but  how  few  shew  the  real  spirit  of  a  Christian,  in  pointing 
out  what  is  to  be  condemned  as  pernicious  in  almost  every  sense.  The 
Christian  youth  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  indecent 
and  even  monstrous  histories  of  those  who  are  the  only  gods  of  the 
profane  world,  have  a  sort  of  charm  with  them  from  the  deep  interest 
of  the  narrative,  or  the  bright  and  clowing  language  in  which  they 
are  set  before  him.  Thus,  notions  and  ideas  decidedly  injurious  to  the 
Christian  mind,  and  to  true  manliness  of  character,  are  insensibly  ac- 
quired, and  the  mind  is  led  to  associate  lasciviousness  and  impurity 
with  heroic  virtue.  It  is  better  to  have  a  manly  than  a  classic  tone  of 
mind,  if  the  one  is  to  be  acquired  at  the  risk  of  the  other.  Often  and 
ofteuj  before  I  could  read  Latin  and  Greek,  have  I  turned  over  page 
after  page  of  the  dictionary  of  classical  biography  that  lay  on  my  desk, 
or  of  the  English  translation,  (a  copy  lent  me  by  one  of  my  school- 
fellows,) that  had  its  hiding  place  within  the  desk,  and  found  much 
pleasant  amusement  from  histories  that  never  ought  to  have  met  the 
eyes  of  a  Christian  boy. 

*  I  have  naturally  a  high  and  impetuous  spirit  and  no  lack  of  false 
shame,  and  I  met  with  many  trials  and  many  lessons  at  Eton.  I  had 
so  much  to  do,  and  so  much  amusement,  that  I  began  to  shorten  the 
time  I  had  been  accustomed  to  set  apart  for  prayer,  and  consequently 
I  began  to  lose  many  of  the  supports  and  comforts  of  our  holy  religion. 
Oh  !  if  T\'e  did  but  feel  that  when  we  neglect  prayer—  if  we  did  but 
feel  that  the  injury  to  ourselves  is  far  greater  than  the  dishonour  done 
to  God  !  We  are  not  required  to  pray  merely  because  prayer  is  God's 
appointed  means  by  which  we  are  to  receive  His  blessing ;  but  because 
by  prayer  a  wise  and  holy  sense  of  our  dependence  on  the  Lord  is  kept 
tip  in  nearts  naturally  disposed  to  assert  a  senseless  and  most  fatal  in- 
dependence of  Him,  and  because  prayer,  or  communion  with  God,  is  the 
season  when  man  is  admitted  to  an  interview  with  God,  and  converses 
with  God ;  when  the  child  returns  to  his  Father's  arms,  and  speaks  to 
liis  Father's  ears  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  his  heavy  heart ;  when  the 
lost  wretched  sinner  sees,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  the  clouds  and  thick 
darkness  pass  away  from  the  home  he  seeks  in  vain  with  the  eye  of 
mortal  sight ;  when  he  sees  that  home  in  Heaven,  and  in  the  midst, 
as  his  blessed  and  holy  assurance,  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain. 

^  Alas  !  alas !  notwithstanding  all  the  instruction  I  received,  it  was 
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long  before  I  could  comprehend  the  real  use  and  oomfort  of  mrcr 
and  other  blessed  means  of  grace.  It  was  not  the  teadiing  ol  aan 
but  of  the  Spirit^  through  the  experience  of  mr  own  heut,  tMt  wait 
these  things  plain  to  me;  that  brmight  home  and  as  it  were  applied  tk 
holy  instructioQ  of  my  human  teachers  in  religion,  and  made  ne  ci- 
claim^  OS  I  do  noiv^  when  t  neglect  prayer—*'  O  J«ord !  I  am  the  ii«r 
when  I  seek  thee  not.  Thou  losest  only  the  homaae  of  a  wrctdcA 
sinner^  but  I  am  losing  the  lieht  of  Hearen,  the  mny  of  Heave^ 
converse^  the  inosl  blessied  privilege  of  the  Christian^  life  on  earth."' 

pp-TO-ii 

From  £ton,  the  Kafrator  proceeded  to  Canabridge  ;  and  aaioif 
his  college  recollections  occurs  the  following  scene. 

*  One  Saturday^  when  I  had  quitted  his  rooms  for  a  few  miiratnk 
1  found  Sutherland  on  my  return^  not  where  I  had  left  him,  lying  u 
usual  on  the  sofa,  but  standing  against  one  of  the  mnllioined  wmdonr 
and  gasing  upon  the  troops  of  students  in  their  white  anrplieeiy  who 
were  flocking  across  the  coUrt  in  their  way  to  chapeL  iVmy  sito- 
nishment^  Sutherland  ^vas  also  in  his  surplice,  but  before  I  coaU 
speaks  he  said^  With  a  quiet  smile^  ''  Now^  I  dare  say  you  ha¥e  a  h«i 


strong  enough  to  go^  but  1  have  set  my  heart  on  going :  the  n^bt  ii 
mild  and  pleasant^  and  1  feel  t  shall  be  all  the  betterlnr  goii^.  Hav 
often  ha^-e  I  hurried  thither  half  unwillingly  as  a  task?  but  m-^  I 
have  been  confined  to  these  rooms  and  unable  to  go^  I  hare  If  rwd  t» 
feel  that  I  have  been  all  the  while  slighting  a  high  pririlege.  It  ii^ 
perhaps^  tlie  last  time/'  he  continued^  ''  and  I  wish  once  more  to  be 
with  my  fellow  students,  and  to  pray  for  them  and  for  myself  in  die 
house  of  prayer,  and  in  the  house  of  God.'*  ''  Listen,"  he  nid ;  sad 
he  threw  open  the  casement :  ''  whtit  a  grands  solemn  swell  £ron  Ast 
magnificent  organ.  Come,  Singleton,  we  shall  be  too  late  if  we  do  do! 
go  immediately."  He  took  my  arm,  and  I  did  not  oppow  his  wisli» 
Once  or  twice,  during  divine  service,  when  I  looked  roond  at  him,  I 
saw  the  large  tears  stealing  down  his  &ce.  He  Was  nwhtf  to  kncd, 
but  his  thin  hands  were  clasped  together.  Even  in  eVery^  pa^tf  of  tke 
service,  he  seemed  intently  occupied  in  prayer. 

'  We  lingered  in  the  ante^chapel  till  the  crowd  was  gons^  and  whik 
the  chapel-clerk  was  putting  out  the  tapers  in  the  chapel^  Snthcrkai 
went  and  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  the  splendid  statue  of  Sir  I«K 
Newton.  The  gliost^like  whiteness  of  the  statue  stood  out  dear  sid 
distinct  in  the  moon-light,  and  the  same  soft  light  £ell  partially  en  tk 
upraised  countenance  of  Sutherland,  and  the  loose  and  flowing  Adds  sf 
his  surplice.  His  shining  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  statue,  and  he 
sccmea  deep  in  thought.  *'  I  have  been  thinking  ",  he  said,  ^  thtf 
this  "  (pointing  to  the  statue)  "  has  been  ratlier  the  god  of  my  dcf^ 
tion,  or  I  may  say  of  my  idolatry  since  my  coming  hither,  *!»•"  the 
eternal  Being  to  whom  this  house  of  prayer  is  consecrated.**  Tbsa, 
after  a  jmusc  he  continued,  ''The  spirit  that  possessed  me  ktclyi 
would  have  made  mc  lament,  when  taking  my  last  look  of  ' ' 
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k  tStBlvke,  that  sickness  M'as  carrying  me  to  an  untimely  grave,  and  that  I 

i  lihould  die  unkno\vn  and  uHnciticed^  and  be  soon  forgotten ;  but  God 

i  lias  been  very  merciful^  and  given  me  a  better  spirit^  a  spirit  of  con- 

■  tent— may  I  not  hope,  thai  sweet  «pint  of  adoption  of  which  you  say 

It  the  old  fathers  of  the  church  of  England  ol^ten  speak  ?     t  have  no  socn 

k  desponding  feelings  now.     I  lament  no  longer  that  t  am  forbidden  to 

i  le  distinguished  in  this  world.     There  was  tiot  in  me  the  humble 

I  jDind  ef  the  good  and  ^eaA  man  whose  statue  is  before  us.    Do  not 

I  think,  dear  Singleton,  that  I  would  depr^ate  the  mighty  efforts  of 

I  j;enius,  that  I  underrate  the  wisdom  of  man ;  but  I  had  long  forgotten 

the  fountain  of  all  true  wisdom.    I  had  been  satisfied  with  the  streams. 

I  Now,  my  friend,  I  thirst  fw  that  fountain,  the  spring-head  not  only  of 

wisdom,  but  of  happiness  and  life.''  *    pp.  108 — 110. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  following  admirable 
sentiments. 

^  I  cannot  help  thinking,  thdi  maiiy  ot  the  Inost  pious  and  holy  of 
the  present  day,  want  one  lovely  grace  to  their  edined  and  edifying 
vdharacters.  They  cannot,  or  do  not  make  allowance  for  the  slow 
ftrowth  of  others.  They  do  tiot  fi&e  hoW  impossible  it  is  for  an  indivi- 
dual, who  has  been  brought  up  among  persons  of  worldly  views^  and 
yet  of  moral  and  honourable  principles,  to  discover  very  quickly  the 
iwdical  error  of  all  that  is  merely  moral,  merely  honourable  m  the  pro- 
fbssed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  how  very  possible  it  is  for  such 
an  individual  to  have  made  great  advancement,  at  least  in  sincerity  of 
-purpose  and  spirituality  of  mind,  without  having  gained  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  conventional  terms  and  usages  of  the  religious  world. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  fearfully  easy  for  one  brought  up  in  a  religious 
8et,  to  acquire  the  lahgtiilge,  and  indeed  all  that  may  be  taught  by  man, 
of  the  religion  he  professes ;  atld  the  natural  effect  and  consequence  of 
all  such  acquirement  without  the  Spirit,  is  to  create  a  feeling  of  self- 
approval  and  of  imaginary  superiority  over  more  spiritual,  but  leas 
fluent  professors. 

'  Some  of  the  most  interesting  characters  I  have  ever  known,  have 
l)een  those  that  were  brought  up  away  from  a  religious  party ;  and  I 
have  heard  a  very  holy  man  declare,  that  he  ever  felt  deeply  interested 
in  such  persons,  in  assisting  the  formation  and  development  of  their 
charactem,  in  removing  the  awkwardness  of  their  spiritual  gait,  and 
correcting  the  blunders  of  their  mode  of  expressing  themselves.  Be- 
sides, after  all,  nothing  is  more  charming  than  to  find  a  very  lioly  and 
^iritual  person  without  the  canl  of  conventional  expressions. 

'  I  wish  I  could  see  in  religious  professors  more  of  the  winning  kind- 
ness that  distinguished  our  only  perfect  exemplar.  How  constrained 
has  many  an  ingenuous  and  well-aisposed  person  been  made  to  feel,  by 
the  manner  which  can  speak  as  plamly  as  words,  in  saying,  you  are 
not  to  be  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  us,  for  you  are  not  an 
initiated  person !  Where  is  the  love  and  omdescensioa  of  .our  blessed 
Lord,  who  loved  the  young  ruler,  althoii^  he  eould  not  jconseirt  to 
make  the  sacrifice  that  Christ  required,  and  foUow  Him. 

'  How  ought  "we  to  estefim  those  *wh0  haw  aD  tfae^uniable  .qualities  <of 
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that  young  man,  and  are  also  ready  to  give  up  all  for  their  Lord,  bat 
who  are,  das !  ignorant  or  inexperienced  in  tne  outward  exproaon  of 
the  £uth  of  Christ. 

'  A  sure  proof  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  heart,  is  not 
only  to  see  a  pure^  holy,  denying  spirit  where  self  is  o(moenied ;  not 
only  to  find  new  views,  and  new  life,  and  new  works ;  but  to  find  also, 
a  lovely,  never-failing  dharity  towards  others,  towards  tho«e  even  whom 
we  think  mistaken  in  doctrine,  or  wo^se  than  mistaken  in  pracdoe ;  to 
see  that  their  errors  and  transgressions  tite  uMd  tenderly  and  com- 
passionately, rather  than  bitterly,  so  that  by  the  comparison,  if  any  be 
unconsciously  made,  no  such  self-approving  opinion  is  ever  generated, 
as  that  of  the  Pharisee ;  **  Lord,  I  tnank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  or  even  as  this  publican."  O  Lord !  enable  me  to  dread  a  no- 
tional religion.  We  know,  by  many  fearful  instanees,  it  is  possible  to 
hold  the  truth,  or  something  Very  like  the  truth,  in  ungodliness. 
What,  however,  is  unsanctified  knowledge  or  unsanctified  wisdom  ? 
The  most  distinguished  amons  men,  either  in  the  one  or  the  other, 
stands  like  a  bal^  nay  a  very  fool  beside  Him  who,  though  hUen,  is  an 
angel  Mien,  who  hath  visited  the  secret  chamber  of  every  human  heart 
that  ever  existed ;  through  whose  infernal  wiles  it  was,  that  the  world 
by  wisdom  know  not  God. 

'  I  have  often  observed  the  transforming  effect  of  vital  religion  on  a 
common-place  character.  It  imparts  at  once,  a  sort  of  intellectual 
originality,  as  well  as  a  moral  superiority.  Many  persons  have  I  met 
become,  by  the  grace  of  God,  holy  believers  ana  faithful  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  persons  whom  I  remembered  as  barely  endurable  in  aociety, 
talking  of  the  weather,  or  politics,  or  the  usages  of  society,  or  on  lite- 
rary subjects,  in  a  trite  and  even  tamely  wearyine  manner ;  the  same 
persons  whom  I  could  sit  and  listen  to  in  delighted  silence.  Even 
numanly  speaking,  the  cause  of  this  change  may  be  easily  traced :  the 
intellect  has  been  expanded,  the  feelings  simplified  in  the  man,  by  the 
grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the  new  object  to  which  the  intellect  and 
the  feelings  have  Ix^en  directed. — Lord  !  I  would  be  really  wise  ;  rouse 
me  from  my  lukewarmness,  and  enable  me  to  seek  this  wisdom  as 
silver,  to  search  for  her  as  for  treasures ;  for  then  only  shall  I  under- 
stand the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  in- 
deed by  praying  and  supplicating  with  diligence  and  perseverance,  that 
we  attain  this  wisdom,  and  abide  in  it ;  or  all  other  attempts  will  prove 
but  vain.     How  many  poor  souls,  otherwise  weak  and  simple,  have  by 

this  means  grown  exceedingly  wise  in  the  mystery  of  Godlmess  ! ' 

• 

In  the  '  Envoy  ^  to  the  reader,  Mr.  Tayler  thus  apologises  fbr 
havinff  made  use  of  fiction  in  defending  the  doctrines  and  rites  of 
the  Cnurch  of  which  he  is  the  minister. 

*  I  am  aware,  that  this  volume  may  be  called  a  novel,  and  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  novels. — I  am  ready  to  join  with  many 
Christian  moralists  in  their  disapprobation  of  novels,  for  this  reason, — 
many  of  the  best- written  novels,  and  those  abounding  in  the  bright 
display  and  high  commendation  of  virtue,  ought  to  be  objectionable  in 
that  which  professes  to  be  the  society  of  Christians,  for  they  are  almost 
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certain  to  mislead,  in  a  way  not  the  less  dangerous^  because  it  wears 
all  the  specious  shew  and  colouring  of  the  fruits  of  holy  principle. 
They  describe  persons  and  characters,  who  become  more  and  more 
faultless,  and  more  and  more  happy,  as  the  history  advances,  no  one 
knows  why,  but  because  the  author  chooses  to  maxe  them  so. — They 
apeak  of  positive  and  practical  effects,  as  proceeding  from  the  motive 
ma  mere' wish,  or  the  principle  of  an  idly  formed  resolution,  made  and 
kept  in  the  might  and  constancy  of  man's  own  strength  ; — or  I  should 
say,  they  describe  effects,  without  shewing  the  only  springs  of  such 
enects.  They  dress  out  a  bramble  with  the  rich  and  clustering  fruit  of 
the  vine. 

*  Dr.  Chalmers  has  well  said,  "  So  much  for  the  dream  of  fieincy. 
Let  OS  compare  it  with  the  waking  images  of  truth.  Walk  from  Dan 
to  Beershcba,  and  tell  us,  if  without  and  beyond  the  operation  of  gos- 
pel motives  and  gospel  principle,  the  reality  of  life  ever  furnished  you 
with  a  picture  that  is  at  all  like  the  el^ance  and  perfection  of  this 
fictitious  history.  Go  to  the  finest  specimen  of  such  a  family ;  take 
yoor  secret  stand,  and  observe  them  in  their  more  retired  and  invisible 
movements.  It  is  not  enough  to  pay  them  a  ceremonious  visit,  and 
observe  them  in  the  put-on  manners  and  holiday  dress  of  general  com- 
pany ;  look  at  them  when  all  this  disguise  and  finery  are  thrown  aside. 
Yes,  we  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  perceive  some  love,  some  tender- 
ness, some  virtue ;  but  the  rough  and  untutored  honesty  of  truth  com- 
pels us  to  say,  that  along  with  all  this,  there  are  at  times  mingled  the 
oittemess  of  invective,  the  growlings  of  discontent,  the  harpings  of 

Sieviahness  and  animosity^  and  all  that  train  of  angry,  suspicious,  and 
soordant  feelings,  whict  embitter  the  heart  of  man,  and' make  the 
reality  of  human  life  a  very  sober  affair  indeed,  when  compared  with 
the  high  colouring  of  romance,  and  the  sentimental  extravagance  of 
poetry.  Now  what  do  we  make  of  all  this  ?  We  infer,  that  however 
much  we  may  love  perfection,  and  aspire  after  it,  yet  there  is  some  want, 
seme  disease  m  the  constitution  of  man,  which  prevents  his  attainment  to 
it — ^that  there  is  a  feebleness  of  principle  about  him — that  the  energy  of 
bia  practice  does  not  correspond  to  the  fair  promises  of  his  fismcy — and 
however  much  he  may  delight  in  an  ideal  scene  of  virtue  ana  moral 
excellence,  there  is  some  lurking  malignity  in  his  constitution,  which, 
without  the  operation  of  that  mighty  power  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel, 
makes  it  vain  to  wish,  and  hopeless  to  aspire  after.'' 

'  Thus,  I  may  add,  the  reader  is  misled.  He  thinks  a  wish  can 
make  him  happy,  a  resolution  virtuous.  He  is,  perhaps,  full  of  the 
lively  admiration  of  virtue  and  excellence,  but  his  admiration  evapo- 
rates with  the  mere  glow  of  fine  feeling.  The  effect  of  this  unsound- 
ness in  principle  is  unsoundness  in  practice.  He  is  neither  strength- 
ened, established,  nor  settled  in  what  is  right  and  good,  but  is  (as  al- 
most a  sure  consequence)  inconsistent,  and  acquires  the  reputation  of 
being  romantic  and  visionary,  and  perhaps  unfit  for  common  life.-^ 
Cither  make  the  tree  sound,  and  the  fruit  sweet,  or  the  tree  corrupt, 
and  its  fruit  corrupt. 

'  Now  let  an  author  shew  things  as  they  really  are — expose  the 
flimsy  character  of  such  sur&ce  virtue ;  let  nim  allude  continually  to 
the  eziatence  of  principles.    Let  him  shew  that  there  is  but  one  plant 
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that  ean  bear  tbe  fruit  wHwk  he  describea.  It  is  indeed  tbe  hixuraiiC 
garlands  of  the  rine  akme^  that  are  hung  with  the  beaatifiil  and  ^oA- 
deniDg  gmpe.  The  temper  and  habits  of  the  Christian  are  all  Irom 
one  pknt^  an4  wh^tey^  the  Father  hath  not  j^anted  shall  be  roeted 
up. 

*  Whatsoever  things  are  pnre,  whatsoever  things  are  hetiest,  lorelj, 
trae>  or  of  good  report^  all  are  from  one  principle  alone.  What !  can- 
not we  bate  virtue,  you  sajr^  lauded,  and  impressed^  and  reeommended, 
without  religious  principle  alwajs  being  brought  f)rward  ?  Yes ;  if 
you  choose  to  give  up  your  profession  of  Christianity ;  but  to  Christian 
readers^  in  a  professea  Christian  world,  surely  never  such  pnndples 
oan  be  acknowledged.  Let  an  author  remember  this,  and  his  readers 
will  never  be  misled  $  and  though  I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for 
the  too  common  practice  of  the  present  day,  the  very  frequent  reading 
of  works  of  fiction,  even  those  works  which,  without  doing  any  morsl 
injury  to  the  heart,  must  enervate  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  create 
a  distaste  for  deep  and  more  manly  reading — let  an  authcnr  remember 
this,  and  though  a  writer  of  poetry  or  fiction,  he  may  take  his  place 
with  humble  confidence  among  the  real  advocates  of  sound  righteous- 
ness, among  the  true  benefactors  of  mankind/    pp.  353-— 357* 

The  fictions  of  such  a  writer  can  hardly  fiul  to  be  truth. 

^  Shades  of  Character^  by  the  late  Mrs.  Woodrooffe,  has  but 
recently  fallen  into  our  hands :  but  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
popularity  which  it  has  obtained^  The  title  is  amply  justified 
Dy  the  discrimination  which  is  shewn  in  the  delineation  and  de- 
velopment of  character,  by  means,  not  of  mere  description,  but  of 
familiar  and  natural  dialogue.  The  work  is  as  regular  a  novel 
as  can  consist  with  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  love-scene 
in  the  whole  story ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  as  replete  with  re- 
ligious instruction,  without  theological  pedantry,  as  Mrs.  Morels 
Ccclebs.  Nothing  can  be  more  excellent  than  the  sentiments 
conveyed,  and  the  general  moral  of  the  tale ;  and  reserving  our 
objections  against  the  class  of  works  to  which  these  volumes  be- 
long, we  cannot  hesitate  to  give  them  all  the  benefit  of  our  cor- 
dial recommendation.  We  shall  give  a  single  extract,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  cleverness  with  which  the  dialogue  is  sustained : 
we  regret,  however,  that  it  is  sometimes  a  little  too  colloquial, 
nor  is  the  style  free  from  verbal  improprieties. 

'  It  was  to  James  a  season  of  joy — joy  long  expected :  and  yet  the 
day  was  so  gloomy,  and  Agnes  was  so  low,  that  he  could  not  believe  it 
was  the  hour  of  telicity — Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  more  of  this 
than  is  necessary,  they  drove  off;  and  Agnes  lifted  the  pad  which 
covered  the  glass  at  the  back  of  the  carriage,  to  get  a  last  look  at  her 
dear  Elizabeth,  and  the  rectory.  James  said  nothing ;  the  ride  was 
silent  and  almost  sad.  As  they  drew  near  the  village  of  Abberley, 
they  heard  the  bell  tolling,  ^^Dear!"  said  Agnes,  ''there  is  some 
one  dead.  I  wonder  who  it  is  P  "  James  was  inwardly  fretted.  That 
the  bella  should  not  ring,  when  he  brought  his  darhng  home,  was  to 
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him  a  disappointment ;  but  that  they  should  toll  on  so  joyful  an  oc- 
casion^ was^  ne  thought^  most  unpleasant ;  and  he  handed  his  dear 
girl  from  the  chaise  in  silence. 

*  The  quiet  form  of  Aunt  Groves  was  gliding  through  the  hall  to 
meet  her  child ;  and  ''  The  Lord  bless  thee^  my  beloved ! "  passed 
from  her  materjial  lip. 

'  As  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the  library,  Uncle  James  came  be- 
hind, and  took  off  her  hat.  "  Dear  me,  you  have  pulled  down  all 
my  hair."     "  Well  child ;  go  up  stairs,  and  dress." 

*  She  rose  with  animation  to  obey.  ''  You  kind  Uncle  ;  I  will  di- 
rectly."   She  left  the  room. 

'  Afr.  James.  '*  My  dear  aunt,  was  there  ever  any  thing  so  maUd" 
propos  ?     Did  you  hear  that  bell  tolling  P'* 

'  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  "  I  did." 

'  Mr.  James,  '*  It  was  very  badly  managed." 

'  Mrs.  E.  Groves*  ^'  £dward  James,  mortals  must  give  way  to  im- 
mortals.    Poor  clerk  passed  to  his  final  state  this  morning." 

'  Mr.  James.  "  Poor  old  fellow  !  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  gone 


•o  soon.*' 


'  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  "  No,  my  dear.  He  had  a  stroke  on  Friday  last, 
final  and  decisive.  Yet  he  lingered  till  this  morning. «— Are  you  su- 
perstitious, Edward  James  P" 

*  Mr.  James.  "  Me  ?     Oh,  dear,  no." 

'  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  "  Because  you  seem  to  make  such  a  point  of  the 
bells  ringing  when  our  Agnes  returned ;  and  appeared  so  put  out  that 
they  should  toll." 

*  Mr.  James.  "  I  thought  it  disrespectful ;  and  on  that  account  I 
segretted  that  you  opposed  their  being  rung.  And  without  being  su- 
perstitious, my  dear  aunt,  I  must  say,  there  is  something  very  dis- 
agreeable in  the  heavy  toll  of  a  bell  on  such  an  occasion.  I  would 
have  every  thing  gay  ;  birds  singins,  roses  blowing,  soft  air  breathing, 
every  £ftce  dressed  in  smiles,  and  allin  holiday  clothes." 

*  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  "  £dward,  this  is  very  kind  of  jrou." 
'  She  paused,  for  Affues  came  in. 

'  Mr.  James.  '*  WeU,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  Agnes.  Now  it  looks 
like  July." 

*  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  '^  My  love,  Agnes,  poor  Cole  is  dead ;  he  died 
this  morning." 

*  Agnes.  "  What  was  his  complaint.  Aunt  ?" 

*  Afr*.  E.  Groves.  "  Palsy,  my  dear." 

'  Mr.  James.  "  How  is  it.  Madam,  that  this  disease  is  so  frequent 
in  our  day  P" 

*  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  ''  I  suppose  there  is  some  defect  in  our  food : 
perhaps  we  drink  too  much  tea ;  or  wear  the  nervous  system  by  late 
nours,  and  too  great  mental  excitement.  This  has  certainly  been  the 
case  with  Mr.  N. ;  for  the  departed,  I  know  not  that  we  can  tax  him 
with  any  imprudence  ;  we  can  only  say,  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  dismiss  him." 

'  Agnes.  *'  I  hope.  Aunt,  Mr.  Wilton  saw  him  P" 

*  mrs.  E.  Groves.  ''  O,  yes,  my  dear,  evc^  day." 
'  Agnes.  "  Any  thing  satisfisM^ry,  Aunt  P 
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'  Mrs.  E.  Groves.  "  Not  particularly^  my  love." 

'  Mr.  James.  "  Poor  old  creature  !  I  pity  the  widow ;  I  tbink  I 
shall  gu  and  see  her ;  fturning  short  as  he  was  going  oat  of  the  door.] 
Agnes,  child,  I  hope  that  bell-tolling  did  not  depress  your  spirits  ?" 

'  Mrs.  E  Groves.  ^Looking  very  earnestly  at  hiin.]|  "  My  d«tr, 
who  is  Agnes  Groves,  that  she  is  never  to  hear  a  bell  toll  ?  Do  not  spoil 
a  child  who  is  really  disposed  to  modesty  and  humility.  So  £u  from 
viewing  this  circumstance  as  un&vourable  on  her  first  entrance  bcr^ 
I  think  it  may  prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  her." 

'  Mr.  James.  ''  I  really  cannot  see  it  in  that  light." 

'  Agnes,  "  I  can,  uncle.     I  understand  my  aunt  completely.*' 

'  She  rose,  and  fondly  slipping  her  arm  within  his^  led  him  np  vai 
down  the  library.     "  Shall  I  tell  you  ?" 

'  A/r.  James.  "  Yes,  if  you  will." 

'  Agnes.  "  She  thinks  her  Agnes  very  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  a  kind 
uncle,  and  many  more  indulgent  friends ;  she  thinks  it  probsUe  ilie 
may  look  too  low  for  happiness ;  and  the  tolling  of  that  bell  may  went 
to  remind  her  that  this  is  not  her  rest.'* 

'  Mr.  James.  *'  Child,  why  don't  you  hold  your  head  up  ?  Do  yw 
think  it  necessary  to  stoop  to  me  ?  or  is  it  a  mere  act  ci  oondeMKO- 
sion,  whilst  you  arc  informing  my  judement  ?  If  so,  condescend  no 
more  ;  but  let  me  see  if  you  are  gro\vn  since  we  parted.** 

'  Agnes.  "  There  uncle ;  ^drawing  herself  to  her  foil  he^t] 
There,  you  see." 

'  Mr.  James.  ''  Well,  my  dear,  yon  are  quite  tall  enoii|^,  so  tint 
will  do ;  and  I  will  go  and  see  this  poor  woman." 

*  ''  What  a  dear  excellent  creature  that  is.  Aunt  OroTes  !**  aid 
Agnes,  as  she  saw  him  pass  the  window.  **  He  is  one  that  does  md 
by  stealth,  and  blushes  to  find  it  fame."  "  My  love,  I  differ  nom 
you ;  but  I  should  not  express  this  difference,  were  it  not  for  yosr 
soke,  Agnes.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  get  a  taste  for  an  extreme  rf 
secrecy,  even  in  the  kind  acts  you  perform.  We  are  to  '  let  oor  U^ 
shine  before  men  ;'  certainly  not  for  our  own  glory :  Imt  there  is  ds^ 
ger  in  this  studied  secrocy.  There  is  danger  of  our  attaching  ts  it 
some  idea  of  merit.  You  would  see  no  peculiar  beantj  in  sbriitiBg 
the  commands  of  your  dear  earthly  friends  openly,  and  in  secretly  ptt^ 
fbrming  them  ;  let  all  your  conuuct  be  natural,  Agnes.  When  mOt 
obedience  to  God  is  your  delight,  you  will  no  longer  think  of  the  efh 
nion  of  man."     '^  But  is  there  not  a  text,  my  dear  Aunt,  '  Let  aot 

Jour  left  hand  know  what  your  right  hand  doeth ? '"  '< Undonbtedly;  nd 
think  it  is  like  many  other  texts,  a  guard  against  the  opposite  cs- 
treme.  Your  dear  uncle  James  is  a  most  improving  character;  bit 
this  feature  is  so  strong  in  him,  that  his  originality  appears  in  efOT 
act ;  and  though  in  him  we  expect  it,  for  us  to  imitate  would  be  bstt 
awkward  and  affected.  We  have  but  one  safe  model,  and  that  is  iV 
Saviour.  Let  us  endeavour,  my  child,  to  follow  him  ramcatly  ad 
sincerely.  I  remember  an  observation  of  a  wise  and  piooa  friend  id  mam, 
that  in  Jesus  nothing  was  prominent ;  no  excellence  pre-eminent  fait 
goodness.  He  was  remarkable  for  nothing.  Every  attribate  of  faa 
character  was  in  harmony,  and  none  predominated. 
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Art.  VI.  Idolatry ;  a  Poem  in  Five  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Swan,  Missionary  at  Selenginsk.  Part  V.  12mo.  pp.  68.  Glasgow. 
1832. 

'V\^E  hope  that  the  time  will  come  round  in  which  the  poet 
shall  again  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  listened  to,  if  he 
*  darm  wisely  f  when  manly  sentiment,  and  sterling  sense,  and 
ni^tural  description,  such  as  gave  to  the  poetry  of  Cowper  at  one 
time  its  charm  and  its  authority,  will  redeem  verse  from  the  de- 
preciation and  powerlessness  into  which  it  appears  to  have  sunk ; 
when  readers  will  again  have  leisure  to  feel  and  to  sympathize, 
and  to  cultivate  those  sentiments  which  are  of  slow  growth,  but 
which  alone  bear  the  purest  pleasures.  We  should  regard  it  as 
a  most  encouraging  indication  of  a '  return  to  a  healthy  state  of 
public  feeling,  were  Cowper  as  much  read,  and  as  frequently 
cited,  as  Lord  Byron.  But  the  fact  is,  the  age  is  too  busy  to 
think,  and,  amid  the  din  of  the  ten  thousand  wheels  of  the  world^s 
machinery,  has  no  ear  for  music,  no  heart  for  poetry.  That  we 
are  not  slandering  the  times,  the  state  of  general  literature  will, 
we  think,  sufficiently  evince.  Yet,  surely,  those  lose  much  who 
do  not  sometimes  allow  themselves  to  be  conducted  to  the  higher 
elevations  of  thought,  which  are  above  the  reach  of  the  grosser 
atmosphere.  The  style  of  thought  proper  to  poetry,  and  which 
is  the  essence  of  poetry,  is  one  that  is  adapted  to  soothe  the 
restlessness  of  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  refine  the  sentiments ; 
and  we  know  of  no  substitute  for  it.  Poetry  is  so  natural  to  the 
mind  as  a  mode  of  thought,  that  the  feelings,  when  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  state,  will  always  be  susceptible  of  poetical  influ- 
ence. The  love  of  nature,  the  domestic  sentiments,  philosophic 
or  devout  meditation,  all  find  their  most  appropriate  expression 
in  the  language  of  poetry  ;  and  where  this  language  is  foreign  to 
the  feelings,  it  indicates  that  a  certain  kind  of  mental  cultivation 
has  been  neglected,  which  is  requisite  to  the  complete  formation 
of  the  character. 

But  is  Idolatry  a  subject  for  poetry  ?  What  else  is  the  grand 
theme,  the  staple  material,  of  all  that  is  deemed  classical  in  an- 
cient poetry  ?  Idolatry  is  the  very  religion  of  imagination,  and 
poets  have  been  its  priests.  But  when  a  Christian  Missionary 
chooses  such  a  theme,  he  may  seem  to  invade  ^  tile  region  of  the 
*  loves  and  the  luxiuries,'  only  as  an  iconoclast, — a  ruthless  vio- 
later  of  the  fanes  consecrated  by  art  and  venerable  prescription. 
It  is  so ;  and  yet,  Mr.  Swan  has  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  former 
Farts  of  his  poem,  that  Truth  is  able  to  foil  fiction  with  its  own 
weapons,  and  that  the  simplest  tones  of  the  harp  of  prophecy  are 
of  more  genuine  inspiration  than  the  music  of  Orpheus  himself. 
All  figure  apart,  Mr.  Swan  has  chosen  a  subject  which  Cowper 
had  already  touched  with  a  master  hand,  but  only  incidentally, 
so  as  to  encourage  the  attempt  to  exhibit  it  more  distinctly  in  aJl 

qq2 
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its  horrid  lineaments,  for  the  purpose  of  deepenh^  impressioiu 
of  iu  true  character.  This  has  been  the  Anthor  s  purpose, 
worthy  of  the  sacred  character  which  he  bears ;  and  *  tor  the  sake 
^  of  this,  he  will  be  well  content,^  he  says,  *  to  bear  the  self-coo- 
^  placent  sneer  of  the  men  whose  taste  is  too  refined — or  n  jt  re- 
*'  fined  enough — for  such  things.^  Contempt,  Mr.  Swan  csn 
hardly  have  to  fear.  His  poetry  must  command  the  approhatun 
of  those  whom  it  may  fidl  to  move  or  to  delight.  It  dncnbcs  wbac 
the  Author  has  seen,  reports  what  he  knows  to  be  true,  cxpresso 
no  feigned  or  sickly  feehngs,  but  being  evidently  insfiiifsd  by  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  sentiments  of  the  hearty  makes  an  ek>- 

Sient  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  The  former  portion  of 
e  poem  of  which  this  is  the  concluding  part,  waa  noticed  by  as 
on  its  first  appearance.  It  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stuxi. 
the  best,  perhaps,  that  could  have  been  adopted,  bat  to  manage 
which  witii  uniform  felicity,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  fitftidious  ear,  re- 

S[uires  a  very  practised  and  skilful  hand.  Mr.  Swan  baa  evident- 
y  been  sometimes  more  intent  on  communicating  hia  sentiments 
and  feelings,  than  on  poUshing  his  lines.  And  yet,  bis  Tendfica- 
tion  is,  upon  the  whole,  smooth,  flowing,  and  energetic,  thoodi 
not  straining  with  the  intensity  of  energy.  Our  readers  shiul, 
however,  judge  for  themselves,  both  of  his  talent  for  deacriptioD 
and  his  skill  in  versification. 

XXTIII. 

(  — The  traveller  o'er  India's  sultry  plains. 
Sees  in  the  north  a  filmv  cloud  ox  h^t. 
Skirting  th'  horizon. — Day  by  day  he  gains 
Upon  it. — ^What  is  there  ? — I«o  I  calmfy  bright. 
The  snowy  mountains  towering  in  their  hd^t. 
Above  the  storms  of  time  that  roll  beneath ! — 
No  path  is  there — nor  soaring  birds  alight 
On  those  eternal  snows.    No  sound — no  breath 
Is  heard !     There  all  is  cold  and  motionless  aa  death ! 

XXIX. 

'  Kingdoms  are  at  their  feet^  and  from  their  aidea 
Rush  rivers  that  those  kingdoms  fertilise ; 
Their  shadow  points  to  Lassa^  where  resides 
A  man — a  god  in  his  fond  votaries'  eyes. 
And  thev  are  found  from  hence,  where  rivers  xiae. 
Far  as  these  roll  their  many-branching  streams; 
And,  as  yon  sky-invading  ridge  defies 
The  sun  to  melt  its  snows— the  lama  deema 
That  he  has  nought  to  fear  from  truth's  directeat 


'  'Tis  time— full  time  the  experiment  were  tried  ; 
lie  gathers  courage  by  our  long  delay ;— 
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Nor  is  he  idle  while  we  stand  aside^ 

But  o'er  new  realms  extends  his  ghostly  sway ; 

And  drains  their  wealth  as  well  as  &ith  away.' 


XLII. 

'  Bat  of  the  scatter'd  family  of  man. 
Behold  another  tribe ! — the  outskirts  of  the  world 
Their  home — inhospitable,  proud  Japan  : — 
Unknown  until  the  mountain  waves  that  curl'd 
Their  heads  round  Pinta's  bark,  him  headlong  hurl'd 
Upon  her  shores.     Then  first  that  tempting  mine 
Of  wealth  was  open'd,  and  then  first  unfurl'd 
Their  flags,  the  prows  that  ploughed  the  brine. 
From  distant  Europe,  where  Truth  own'd  her  bedrest. shrine. 

XLIII. 

'  The  merchants  crowded  to  the  new-found  strand ; 
And  Missionaries  hied  with  cross  and  bead. 
And  soon  was  reckon'd  there  a  numerous  band 
Of  converts — but,  of  course,  the  Romish  breed : 
And  whether  they  were  "  wholly  a  right  seed," 
One  day  will  show. — Yet,  from  a  root  unsound, 
'Twere  hard  to  credit  that  there  could  proceed 
Fair  trees  of  righteousness,  on  which  were  found 
Such  fruits  as  made  Japan's  plantations  holy  ground. 

XLIV. 

'  But  the  bears  came,  and  tore  up  branch  and  root. 
And  made  those  fields  a  wilderness  again ; 
God  will'd  not  that  that  tribe  should  kiss  the  foot 
Of  Rome,  and  reverence  her  saintly  train. 
His  majesty,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 
Must  be  asserted  there  in  other  form,<— 
And  what  if,  o'er  the  island*studded  main. 
Some  voyager,  hurried  by  another  storm. 
May  to  a  paradise  that  lana  of  weeds  transform.' 


LXXIII. 

*  —There  the  Cordilleras  their  white  heads  raise ; — 
A  sea  of  clouds  breaks  on  their  mighty  sides. 
As  ocean's  self  beats  harmless  at  their  base. 
Their  lengthen'd  ridge  a  continent  divides — 
Their  snows  the  source  of  many  a  stream  that  glides 
In  various  volume  to  the  distant  main : 
The  Condor,  nested  in  their  crags,  derides 
The  mortals  he  sees  toiling  on  me  plain> 
I^igguig  with  bloody  hands  rar  ba8e>  unholy  gain. 
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LXXIT. 

'  Woe  to  the  Incas — woe  to  their  Peru, 
When  a  Pizarro  to  that  land  was  led  ! 
Surely  that  day  the  sun  his  light  withdrew. 
And  left  his  votaries  to  their  speechless  dreads 
Who,  ere  their  rites  were  done,  the  altars  fled  ; — 
But  why  ? — These  Spaniards  hear  the  holj  cross. 
And  that  bless'd  sign  will  there  erect,  instead 
Of  Idol  vanities  and  symbols  gross — 
And  God's  will  be  the  gain — and  hell's  will  be  the  loss. 

LXXT. 

*  Vain  fantasy  ! — where'er  th'  invader's  foot 
Brush'd  off  the  dew,  it  left  a  bloody  stain— ^ 

Why — they  were  sportsmen  ! — and  as  sportsmen  shoot 
The  golden-plumaged  bird,  nor  heed  its  pain^ 
If  they  can  out  the  shining  spoil  obtain — 
So  that  inhuman  crew  their  cross  adom'd. 
First  with  the  Inca's  head — then  with  the  chain 
They  forged  for  his  Peruvians,  who  moom'd 
Their  fcdlen  chief,  and  wore  a  yoke  thdr  spirits  soom'd  ! 

LXXVI. 

*  But  now  that  chain  is  rotting,  and  the  limbs 
It  bound,  erewhile,  are  struggling  to  be  free — 
And  he  who  now  the  Andes'  summits  climbs. 
Could  he  survey  the  land  from  sea  to  sea. 
Might  count  how  few  are  left  who  bow  the  knee 
To  their  oppressors ;  and  from  that  proad  height^ 
Perceive  the  spreading  boughs  of  Freedom's  tree — 
The  clouds  retiring,  and  Religion's  lieht. 

Calm  rising  through  the  gloom — and  shming  still  more  bright.' 


cxiv. 

*  — But  hush ! — here  comes  a  Persian  ;  his  air 
Is  mild  but  noble,  and  his  meaning  eye 
Bespeaks  an  audience. — Some  deep-brooding  care 
He  would  reveal,  is  pre£eiced  by  that  sigh — 
*'  Speak,  Persian !  thou  hast  gain'd  our  sympathy; 
We  would  assuage,  or  share  thy  sorrows  oeep ; 
Our  hearts  acknowledge  the  mysterious  tie 
That  binds  us,  for  we,  too,  can  sigh  and  weep ; 
And,  giving  words  to  grief,  thou  mayest  some  comfiyrt  reap.' 

cxv. 

'  — **  The  first  of  men — too  sacred  is  his  name 
For  his  mean  slave  to  utter — ^too  revered 
To  be  forgotten — firom  your  country  came* 
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He  was  the  sun  that  gladden'd  us,  and  dear'd 
The  mists  of  iffnoranoe^  which  disappear'd 
Before  the  h'ght  of  wisdom  he  dispfay'd ; 
And  only  they  who  loved  their  darkness  fear'd 
His  heam.     But  him^  Qod  to  his  heaven  oonvey'd^ 
And  left  Shiraz  to  mourn  the  night  his  absence  made. 


cxvi. 


But  of  such  men  of  God  could  Britain  yield 
But  one  ?     Or  is  the  well  of  charity 
Dried  up  ?     Or  must  alone  our  Persian  fields 
Of  all  the  world,  be  pass'd  neglected  by  P 
Whence  your  chang'a  purpose  and  averted  eye  ? — 
Your  former  gift  has  doubled  our  distress^ 
For  now  we  know — we  feel— -our  misery. 
O  that  your  kindness  had  been  more  or  less  I 
That  him  we  had  not  known^  or  like  him  still  might  bless  !*' 

CXVII. 

*  — Now  let  our  deeds  show  what  our  bosoms  feel ; 
Surely  for  Marty n's  sake,  and  for  our  own. 
We  will  bestir  ourselves  at  this  appeal. — 
We  cannot  raise  a  monumental  stone. 
To  mark  where  lies  his  honour*d  head — ^unknown 
His  earthly  resting  place— but  we  may  tell. 
He  was  not  friendless,  though  he  died  alone ; 
And  some  who  caught  his  mantle  as  it  fell. 
May  prove  that  Martyn's  faith  and  spirit  in  them  dwell/ 

These  stanzas  may  be  suffered  to  speak  for  themselves.  If  the 
poetry  might  occasionally  have  gained  polish  from  a  more  sedu- 
lous revision,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  poetical  feeling.  The  con- 
!eption  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  execution ;  the  material  to 
'he  workmanship ;  but  the  sentiment  is  every  way  worthy  of  the 
lubject.    We  must  make  room  for  the  following  touching  stanxaa. 

CXXXVIII. 

'  We  will  not  praise  the  living,  and  the  dead 
Seek  not  the  plaudits  of  a  mortal's  tongue : 
But  when  a  Christian  soldier  bows  his  head^ 
And  dies,  should  not  the  solemn  harp  be  strung. 
And  emblem  laurels  round  his  hearse  be  hung  ? 
If  ''  Jesus  wept,"  will  he  forbid  a  tear. 
When  for  a  friend  beloved  our  hearts  are  wrung  ? 
No,  when  the  "  man  of  sorrows  "  sojoum'd  here. 
He  join'd  the  mourners  met  around  a  brother's  bier/ 
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*  Now  from  his  glorious  throne  he  bends  his  eje 
Of  mercy  and  compassion^  on  his  few 
And  mourning  followers.     He  marks  the 
Of  the  bereaved  hearty  and  points  the  view 
To  heavenly  scenes^  from  which  his  own  hand  drew 
Aside  the  curtain.     In  that  blissful  seat 

Is  heard  salvation's  song  for  ever  new-» 
There  saints  adore  at  their  Redeemer's  fcetj 
And  fruits  of  glory  taste^  and  living  waters  aweet ! 

CXL. 

*  We  will  not  praise  the  living,  but  the  dead 
We  will  remember  with  "  the  joy  of  grief," 
Their  memory  shall  be  fragrant,  and  tneir  bed 
Of  dust  be  sacred ;  and  we'll  track  their  brief 
But  bright  ascent  to  glorv. — Sweet  relief 
Amidst  our  toils,  to  think  how  soon  we'll  aoar 
And  meet  them  all  again  !— They  wav'd  the  aheaf 
Of  first  fruits  reap'd  on  many  a  foreign  shore  ; 

They  saw  and  blcss'd  the  sight— and  lo,  their  toila  were  o'er ! 

OXLI. 

'  What  are  the  living  but  the  future  dead  ? 
Let  us  who  are  the  living  think  of  this.-^ 
Upon  the  ashes  of  our  friends  we  tread^ 
who  have  already  reach'd  the  land  of  Uiss, 
— The  mark  we  aim  at,  which  we  shall  not  miaa 
If  we  like  them  for  Christ  the  world  foregO!, 
And  from  our  hearts  its  blandishments  dismiaa. 
Preferring  things  above  to  thines  below : 
All  we  can  suffer  here  is  short-enduring  woe.' 

To  those  readers  who  already  possess  the  finrmer  pnhlicatioD, 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  recommend  the  preaent  Pan.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  see  the  whole  poem  reprinted;  and  in  the  ncai 
time  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Swan  to  spare  no  pains  in  its  dili- 
gent revision. 
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NOTICES. 

Art.  VII.  1.  The  Evidences  of  Christicniity :  stated  in  a  Popular  and 
Practical  manner,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures,  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
]\1.A.  Second  Edition.  J2nio.  2  Vols,  Price  9*.  London.  1832. 

2.  Hints  on  the  Portable  Evidence  of  Christian ilt/.  By  Joseph  John 
Gurney.     18mo.     pp.  183.     Price  2*.     London.     1832. 

We  notice  with  great  satisfaction  this  very  neat  and  cheap  edition  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  reviewed  in 
our  January  Number.  To  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  work  to 
our  readers,  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  express,  we  need  add  nothing, 
except  the  hope  that,  in  this  portable  form,  the  work  will  become  more 
extensively  useful.  The  volumes  will  form  a  very  suitable  and  valu- 
able present  to  young  persons. 

Mr.  Gurney 's  little  volume  supplies  a  desideratum,  by  furnishing 
those  classes  for  whom  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge  has  been  of 
iate  so  largely  provided,  with  an  outline  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity.     It  invites  their  attention  more  particularly  to  '  some  of 

*  those  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  holv  religion  which  lie  immediately 

*  before  us,  and  which,  where  the  Bible  is  freely  circulated,  are  within 

*  the  reach  of  every  serious  and  reflecting  mind.'  The  subject,  Mr. 
Gurney  remarks,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.     *  In  the  first 

*  place,  the  Bible,  considiered  alone,  affords,  in  the  purity,  dignity, 
'  harmony,  and  practical  importance  of  its  contents,  sufficient  evidence 

*  of  its  Divine  origin.     And  secondly,  the  accordance  of  the  truths  re- 

*  vealed  in  Scripture  with  what  we  know  in  ourselves,  and  observe  in 
'  the  world  around  us,  and  more  especially  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel 
'  of  Christ  to  the  condition  of  fallen  man,  supplies  us  \v\i\x  a  further 
'  conclusive  proof,  that  the  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe 

*  is  the  Author  of  the  Bible.'  The  contents  of  the  work  are  accord- 
ingly arranged  under  these  two  heads: — Part  I.  The  Bible  con- 
eiDERED  ALONE.  §  1.  Ou  the  Excellence  of  Scripture,  and  on  the 
Accordance  of  its  Parts.     2.  On  Prophecy  compared  with   History. 

3.  On  the  Supreme  Being.  4.  On  the  Moral  Law.  5.  On  the  Ex- 
ample of  Christ.  6»  On  the  general  Account  of  the  Saviour.  7»  On 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit — one  God.  Part  II.  The  Bible 
COMPARED  WITH  EXPERIENCE.  §  1.  On  a  Futurc  Life.  2.  On  the 
Moral  Government  of  God.  3.  On  the  Sinful  and  Enslaved  Condi- 
tion of  Man.  4.  On  Repentance  and  Mediation.  5.  On  the  Fitness 
of  the  Scheme  of  Redemption.  6.  Conclusion.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  simple  and  comprehensive,  and  the  sentiments  are  strictly  evan- 
gelical, as  those  readers  will  not  require  to  be  informed,  who  arc  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Gurney's  former  publications  *.     As  coming  from  a 


•  Mr.  Gurney*s  ''Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Practical 
Operation  of  Christianity",  (8vo,  1825,)  is  an  admirable  work,  of  which 
we  should  be  pleased  to  see  a  cheap  edition,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions.    See  Eel.  Rev.  2d  Series,  vol.  xxv.    p.  289. 
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layman,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  received  by  many  persons  with  less  pre- 
judice ;  and  we  cannot  but  ardently  wish  that  it  may  obtain  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  among  the  classes,  for  which^  more  especially,  it  has 
been  benevolently  designed.  Although  it  cannot  be  nccessar}-  to  gire 
any  specimen  of  such  a  work,  wc  arc  tempted  to  extract  the  folloniDg 
truly  excellent  remarks. 

'  What  then  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a  comprehensive  view  of 
Scriptural  truth  inevitably  leads?  It  is  that  the  Father^  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  essentially  and  eternally  onk. 

'  The  distinction  to  which  the  Scriptures  bear  testimony  as  subsist- 
ing in  the  Deity,  is  so  far  from  undermining  the  doctrine  of  oneness, 
that  it  imparts  to  that  doctrine  a  fresh  energy  and  a  peculiar  gicny. 
Certain  it  is,  that  where  the  unity  of  God  is  admitted^  and  this  dis- 
tinction is  nevertheless  denied,  as  among  the  Mahometans  and  modem 
Jews,  religion  loses  much  of  its  practical  influence  and  vital  ptm-er. 
Yet  wliile  the  Christian  rejoices  in  the  distinct  characters  and  offices 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  so  graciously  revealed  to  us  fbr 
our  instruction  and  edification,  he  probably  never  finds  his  soul  boned 
doi^'n  with  so  deep  a  reverence,  or  hlled  \\ith  so  pure  a  delight,  as  wLen 
he  contemjihites  the  Almighty  as  an  ineffable  glory — an  incomniQ- 
nicable  name— an  infinite  and  incomprehensible  unity. 

'  \\'e  must  now  ap])ly  these  remarks  to  the  argument  before  u>. 
Were  that  union  and  distinction  in  divine  nature,  which  is  so  plainly 
declared  in  Scripture,  contrary  to  reason — that  is,  naiuraU^  impot' 
sUjle—-\\a  should  be  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Bible  is  M>£tr 
from  being  the  book  of  God,  that  it  can  be  ascribed  only  to  ignorant 
and  erring  man.  But  God  is  an  infinite  and  unsearchable  Being,  and 
the  least  degree  of  reflection  may  suffice  to  satisfy  us,  that  there  is  o^ 
thing  which  reason  can  disprove  in  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  ia 
a  certain  rcspt^ct  he  is  tiirrk,  and  in  another  respect,  onk. 

*  Yet  that  doctrine  is  beyond  reason — far  out  ot  the  reach  of  our  in* 
tellectual  powers ;  and  this  is  the  very  ground  on  which  we  hail  it  as 
another  internal  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Holy  ScripCiue. 
While  it  bears  u]Hin  us  witli  a  native  strength  and  harmony  whid^ 
plainly  indicate  its  truth,  and  while,  when  rightly  understood,  it  is 
found  to  be  full  of  unutterable  blessings  for  our  £illen  race,  it  relata 
to  the  unfathomable  secrets  of  the  divine  nature,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  discovered  by  the  unassisted  discernment  of  man.  Tt 
whom  then  can  we  ascribe  the  revelation  of  this  doctrine^  but  to  the 
Supreme  IJeing  himself? 

'It  is  not,  however,  to  the  fact  of  its  revelation  only,  but  also  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  revealed,  that  we  may  safely  make  oar 
a])peal.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  are  presented  to  ns  ia 
the  Scriptures  as  severally  God,  and  as  the  distinct  objects  of  oar 
faith  ;  and  at  the  siime  time  we  are  perpetually  reminded  b«  the  «- 
crcd  writers  that  God  is  one.  Yet  these  writers  offer  no^Hila|T 
whatsoever  for  this  apparent  diversity  of  statement ;  nor  do  the^buat 
the  sli<>htest  attempt  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  these  truths  eon* 
sist.  The  most  mysterious  of  all  doctrines  is  revealed  in  their 
with  a  perfect  simplicity ;  and  on  the  apparent  presumption,  that 
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doubts  could  be  entertained,  and  no  casuistry  exercised,  on  the 
subject. 

'  How  different  would  have  been  the  cose,  had  the  Scriptures  been 
Tvrittcn  by  some  of  those  theological  speculators  who  have  since 
handled  the  same  subject,  in  their  own  wisdom  and  strength*  What 
scholastic  refinements,  what  apologies  for  apparent  difficulties,  what 
nice  distinctions,  what  extraordinary  terms,  would  have  been  imposed 
on  their  readers ! 

'  In  the  Bible,  all  is  simple,  powerful,  and  practical.  While  enough 
18  hidden  to  humble  us  under  a  sense  of  our  own  ignorance,  enough  is 
revealed  to  direct  our  faith  and  to  regulate  our  conduct ;  and  the  very 
mode  in  which  the  light  shines  upon  us,  affords  a  substantial  evidence 
that  it  is  the  light  of  heaven.'     pp.  67—^9. 


Art.  VIII.  On  Scriptural  Education  in  Ireland.  A  Letter  from  the 
Rev.  James  Carlilc,  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  London  ;  containing  some  remarks  on  the 
Speech  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Gordon,  M.P.  at  Exeter  Hall.  8vo.  pp.  16* 
Price  4(/.    London. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  fairly  urged  against  the  ministerial 
measure  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Ireland,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  clamour  raised  against  the  Government,  is  chiefly  in- 
stigated by  political  animosity,  and  maintained  by  the  basest  misre- 
presentation. The  statements  made  by  the  great  Protestant  Agitator, 
the  iVIember  for  Dundalk,  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Carlile  as  forming 
'  one  of  those  portentous  examples  of  which  the  present  day  is  so  fcr- 
'  tile,  of  persons  professing  zeal  for  religion,  manifesting  nearly  as  little 
'  regard  to  trutn  and  decency  in  prosecuting  their  measures,  as  the 
'  most  unscrupulous  of  the  opponents  of  religion.'  Mr.  Carlile's  Let- 
ter will  unmask,  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  the  true  features  of 
this  An ti- Catholic  zeal :  we  must  transcribe  a  few  paragraphs,  reserv- 
ing for  a  future  occasion  any  remarks  of  our  own. 

*  Much  clamour  has  been  raised  about  our  taking  away  the  Scriptures 
from  Protestants,  and  refusing  them  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  fact 
stands  thus : — In  the  first  place,  we  take  away  the  Scriptures  from  no 
school  whatever ;  because  we  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  any 
school  till  its  conductors,  of  their  own  accord,  make  application  to  us. 
In  the  next  place,  if  the  conductors  of  a  school  who  wish  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  read,  apply  to  us,  we  suggest  to  them  to  assemble  those 
children  whose  parents  desire  that  they  should  read  the  Scriptures, 
before  the  regular  hour  of  school  business,  or  to  detain  them  after  it, 
the  hours  being  left  to  their  own  determination  ;  when  they  >vill  be  at 
fiill  liberty  to  do  as  they  choose  in  that  respect :  that  we  direct  them 
not  to  introduce  the  Scriptures  during  hours  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  common  branches  of  education,  because  their  doing  so  would 
exclude  children  from  the  benefit  of  education,  whose  parents  are  averse 
to  their  reading  the  Scriptures  without  interpretation;  and  in  the 
mean  while,  we  are  preparing  such  extracts  from  Scripture  as  will  fur- 
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iiisti  to  all  the  children  a  large  portion  of  scriptural  knowledge :  aod 
which  being  recommended  by  the  Boards  consisting  portlj  of  pcwwi 
in  whom  Homan  Catholics  liave  confidence,  will  be  received  bv  iiudt 
who  would  not  consent  to  read  the  authorized  version.     The  6oTeni- 
ment  plan  lays  no  obstacle  of  any  importance  in  the  wav  of  any  child- 
ren reading  the  Scriptures,  whose  parents  do«  iona^fide,  desire  that  iImt 
should  read  them.     But  most  of  the  Protestant  education  institatiocs 
attempt  to  compel  Roman  Catholic  children  to  read  the  Bible,  uoda 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  whole  education  afTorded  by  them.    Nov 
this  appears  to  me  a  most  pernicious  system.     The  consequeoce  bs 
been,  toat  although  a  considerable  number,  as  it  would  appear,  of  Rp- 
man  Catholic  children,  have,  under  these  circumstances,  attended  tke 
Kildare-placc  Schools,  no  healing  influence  has  flowed  from  them  orcr 
the  face  of  the  country.     The  two  parties  arc,  perhaps,  at  the  pre»rat 
moment,   more  embittered  than  they  ever  were.     The   venr  Bible. 
placed  in  such  a  position,  fails  to  produce  its  proj)er  effects.     'The  read- 
ing of  it  is  viewcii  as  part  of  a  price  paid  for  education  ;  while  no  «• 
planation  of  it  being  |Mnrmitted,  no  application  of  it  made  to  the  cub- 
sciences  of  the  children,  no  prayer  accompanying  it,  the  enligfatenii^. 

Surifying,  elevating,  healing  influences  of  it  are  totally  lost.  The 
tible  is  thus  converted  into  a  party  book,  and  the  rcadiug  of  it  into  i 
party  symbol ;  and  thus  the  very  food  which  a  merciful  God  has  w- 
vided  for  the  souls  of  men,  has,  in  this  country,  been  oonrerted  mto 
the  call  of  asps. 

'  You  may  wonder  at  the  loud  and  apparently  genend  outcry  that  ii 
made  in  Ireland  against  us.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  some  por- 
tion of  it : — In  the./7rj/  place,  there  is  a  party  who  would  not  oomoit 
to  the  circulation  of  tlic  whole  Bible  by  the  Board,  ao  lung  as  there  if 
a  Roman  Catholic  upon  it,  or  any  other  whose  re^gious  pnnciplcstliey 
do  not  approve ;  among  these,  I  believe,  is  Mr.  Gordon  himself,  wIm 
has  seceded  from  the  Bible  Society  on  these  principles ;  so  that  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  and  his  party,  but  the  education  of  Ireland  beiag 
placed  in  their  own  hands.  Secondly^  there  is  a  puty  who  woold  atC 
t>e  satisfied  with  the  introduction  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Schools, 
unless  the  Board  consisted  exclusively  of  members  of  the  EstaUiihcd 
Church  :  this  is  manifest  also  from  their  having  kept  aloof  finom  the 
Bible  Society  ever  since  its  establishment,  avowedly  oecauae  it  icoeiva 
Dissenters  on  an  equal  fo(»ting  with  members  of  the  Satablishawit 
Thirdli/,  there  is  a  party  who  will  be  satisfied  with  no  system  of  cds- 
cation,  with  or  without  the  Scriptures,  which  comes  forth  under  the 
auspices  of  the  presi'nt  Administratitm.  This  is  evident  from  their 
mingling  tlie  subject  of  education  with  that  of  reform,  of  tithes,  sad 
other  subjects  which  have  no  connexion,  except  as  they  are  riewed  is 
connexion  with  the  measures  of  the  present  ministry.  Nothing,  I 
should  sup;>ose,  could  have  induced  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ugh 
cliaracter  to  i^ubnn't  arguments  respecting  the  Bible  and  SciiiHiil 
Education  to  assemblies  of  Orangemen,  amidst  a  display  of  party  flagii 
and  an  accompaniment  of  party  tunes,  which  have  hmg  been  signsli 
for  strife  and  uhnxlshed,  but  their  conceiving  that  they  were  mudig 
out  a  case  ag;iinst  tlie  present  Government.  Fourlklvg  Then  b  s 
IMirty  who  arc  btimulutcd  by  an  hereditary  antipathy  to  Koaan  Ctfhs 
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ics,  nnd  who  are  enraged  beyond  measure  to  see  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  sitting  as  a  member  of  a  Board,  acting  under  the  directions  of 
Government,  or  any  Roman  Catholic  aiding  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
public  funds.  Fi/lhly,  There  is  a  large  party  who  do  not  think  for 
themselves,  but  who  have  been  misled  by  the  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted representations  of  these  four  parties ;  a  good  specimen  of  which 
rou  have  in  Mr.  Gordon's  speech.  These  will  decrease  as  the  truth 
becomes  known.  Any  one  of  these  causes  of  hostility  might  blind  the 
judgement  of  a  strong  man  ;  but  when  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of 
several  of  them  at  the  same  moment,  you  cannot  wonder  at  the  ex- 
treme violence  and  extravagance  which  some  have  manifested.  Sixthly, 
After  all  these  are  accounted  for,  there  is  a  remnant  of  highly  es- 
timable persons,  some  of  whom  decidedly  dissent  from  the  Govern- 
ment plan,  others  of  whom  stand  in  doubt  about  it ;  and  it  has  been  one 
of  the  severest  trials  of  stedfastness  to  principle  that  I  have  ever  un- 
dergone, that  I  have  felt  myself  compelled  to  adopt,  and  to  persevere 
in,  a  course  which  such  persons  disapprove  of.  I  would  not,  nowever, 
by  any  means  be  understood  as  intimating  that  I  stand  alone  among 
ttboec  with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  co-operate.  There  are 
many  eminently  pious  individuals  with  me,  both  here  and  in  firitain. 
I  trust  my  motives  are  simple  and  scriptural.  If  they  be  otherwise^ 
I  pray  that  God  may  open  mine  eyes  to  my  error,  and  direct  me  to  a 
ecmrse  of  conduct  more  consonant  to  His  will.  I  have  no  interest  in 
continuing  with  the  Board,  but  duty  to  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try, in  lending  them  my  best  assistance  in  prosecuting  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  not  only  a  lawful,  but  a  wise  and  just  measure,  and  the  hope 
of  promoting  the  peace  and  well-being  of  a  people  who  have  too  long 
been  subjected  to  a  treatment  which,  in  every  point,  has  outraged  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity.  At  a  time  when  the  legitimate  autho- 
rities of  the  empire  are  bearded  and  threatened  by  two  opposite  fac- 
tions, equally  unscrupulous  in  their  measures,  and  equally  regardless 
of  bloodshed,  I  would  not,  for  all  my  worldly  interests,  assume  an  at- 
titude towards  them  that  might  be  construed  into  coldness  or  dis- 
respect.'   

*  The  whole  of  Mr.  Gordon's  reasonings  upon  the  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  reading  the  Scriptures  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  founded 
upon  the  most  palpable  fallacies.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  have 
his  hearers  and  readers  to  suppose,  that  all  the  children  attending  the 
Kildarc-place  schools  read  the  Scriptures.  He  forgets  that  only  the 
upper  class  do  so ;  that  the  upper  class  forms  but  a  small  proportion 
of  any  school ;  and  that  multitudes  of  Roman  Catholics  who,  under 
rarious  influences,  are  entered  in  these  schools,  are  withdrawn  before 
they  reach  the  upper  class ;  many  of  them,  I  believe,  purposely  to 
avoid  it.  He  argues  also,  that,  because  societies  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  have  succeeded  in  inducing  Roman  Catholic  parents 
to  permit  their  children  to  read  the  Scriptures,  the  same  societies, 
supported  by  government  grants,  would  produce  the  same  eifccts. 
Here,  again,  he  is  deceived.  If  any  one  of  the  societies  alluded  to  by 
him  were  to  receive  a  government  grant,  its  whole  character,  internal 
and  external,  would  be  changed,  and  would  be  instantly  exposed  to  the 
same  opposition  which  the  Kildare-place  Society  met  with,  and  which. 
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with  regard  to  anr  beneficial  effect  produced  apon  lUrnian  Cathvii&. 
rendered  that  s«jciety  a  total  failure-  How,  then,  it  may  be  aaked,  do 
I  exjiect  that  Himilar  fipposition  wiU  not  be  made  to  the  Boards?  I 
an»wer,  Because  Roman  (*atholics,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Board, 
are  admitted  to  a  hhare  in  the  management  of  the  public  fund  appro- 

I»riated  to  that  object ;  and  when  they  are  thus  aooosted,  in  a  fair  uid 
iberal  spirit,  1  doubt  not  that  they  will  be  found  to  oo-operate  with 
PnitcHtantH  in  diffusing  the  light  c\'en  of  revealed  truth  among  the 
people,  to  an  extent  fur  beyond  what  is  anticipated.' 


Art.  IX.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  four  rolunifs. 
Rvo,  IliHtory  PhiloHophically  Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Kmnire  to  the  Revolution  of  France.  By  George  Miller,  D.D. 
M.H.I. A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  work  now 
preMciited  to  the  public  is  a  condensed,  yet  much  improTed  Edition  «£ 
that  which  was  pul)liKhed  at  intervals  in  eight  volumes,  8to,  in  the 
8ha]>c  of  Lectures,  as  originally  delivered  in  the  University  of  Dublin* 

Shortly  will  appear,  a  Second  Edition  of  the  Diinarication  of  the 
Now  Todtumcnt,  considerably  enlarged  in  the  Doctrinal  Departsicat; 
and  with  a  Coloured  Diagram,  which  fully  iUustratea  thoae  unportait 
idcAM,  Time  and  Eternity,  and  demonstrates  the  Immoitalitv  of  thi 
Soul,  and  a  Future  State,  to  the  plainest  capacity.  By  ^ThcnM 
Wirgman,  Esq.  The  ((uestion  of  the  mutilation  of  scripture,  wUcb 
now  agitates  the  religious  world,  is  here  finally  settled,  bj  the  implicit 
adoption  of  the  entire  Word  of  God. 

In  tlio  pn»s8,  the  Western  Garland,  a  Collection  of  Original  Md^ 
dies.  com|H)SiHl  and  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte,  by  the  I^^^Hing  Pr». 
fossors  of  the  ^^'c8t  of  Scotland.  The  words  by  tbe  Author  of  '*  He 
ChamoliHui ;  "  in  a  beautifully  got  up  quarto  volume. 

Ntnirly  ready  for  Publication,  in  small  8vo,  Melangb,  in 
and  Kn*;lish,  in  Prose  and  Wrse,  by  Marin  de  la  Voye. 

Early  iu  May  will  l)e  published  (dedicated  by  permiasioa  to  Her 
Majesty  \  The  ^lo$siah  ;  a  Poem  in  Six  Books.     By  the  Antbtfif 

•  The  Omuipresoiico  of  the  Deity/  &c.  &c. 

An  Olforiiis:  of  Syni|nithy  to  Parents  bereaved  of  their  Chfldxva. 
and  to  othor^  under  .VtH lotion,  fntm  Manuscripts  not  helbcv  pnblislMd; 
with  an  AmviiJix  of  Seleoiious  fr\»m  the  writings  of  Dr.  WanUaw,  Dr. 
lUlti»iir.  l»r.  lUriies,  A:o.  i*  Reprinting  from  the  J 
and  will  ;ip|HMr  aUmt  the  middle  %}{ this  month. 

Kar!\  i;s  Aj»ril.  w  ill  Iv  puWJsied.  Elements  of  I 
heiid::*»:  the  l  rivry  vt  Em*il:brium  «cd  of  MotxMi. 
cipit**  of  Ph\*:oiI  A*trv»i:^>mv  ;  c^vether  with  a 
DyuanucJ  IVjUcius     Bj  J.  R.  Voan|;. 
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In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  May,  in  One  Volume,  4to, 

*•    (dedicated  by  permission  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,) 

?*    Pyrus   Mains  Brcntfordiensis,  a  Descriptive   Catalogue  of  the  most 

7    valuable  Sorts  of  Apples.     By  Hugh  Ronalds.  With  a  Coloured  Figure 

'^    to  each.  To  which  are  added,  appropriate  Lists  of  different  situations 

"    in  which  Apple-Trees  are  usually  planted 

ii 

,1        Speedily  will  be  published,  the  two  concluding  Volumes  of  the 

1^,  Tour  of  a  German  Prince,  with  a  Portrait.  Containing  his  route 
through  Germany  and  Holland,  his  descriptions  of  the  external  as- 
pect of  England,  and  his  Observations  on  the  Society  and  Manners  of 

^    the  Metropolis,  and  of  other  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

Lady  Sandford  of  Glasgow  has   in   the  press,   "  Stories  from  the 
JI    History  of  Rome,"  addressed  to  a  little  boy. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  in  two  closely  printed 
'    volumes,  demy  8vo,  the  Greek  Testament,  accompanied  with  English 
'•!    Notes,  Critical,    Philological,   and    Exegetical,   by  the   Rev.   S.   T. 
!»    Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Bisbrooke;  Author  of  the  "Re- 
^    censio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacrae  ",  and  also  of  the  new  translation 
^    and  the  new  edition  of  Thucydides  with  Notes.     Of  this  edition  the 
*'    Text  has  been  most  carefully  and  critically  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
^    last   edition  of  R.   Stephens  (adopted  by  Mill),  which  differs  very 
u    slightly  from,  but  is  preferable  to,   the  common  Text.     From  this 
I    there  has  been  no  deviation,  except  on  the  most  preponderating  evi- 
J    dence ;  such  alterations  only  having  been  introduced,  as  rest  on  the 
JJ    united  authority  of  MSS.,  ancient  Versions  and  Fathers,  and  the  early 
I    printed  editions,  (especially  the  invaluable  Editio  Princeps,)  and  have 
-!    been  adopted  in  one  or  more  of  the  critical  editions  of  Wetstein,  Gries- 
J    bach,  Matthaei,  and  Scholz.     The  division  of  the  Text  is  not  into 
i^    verses,  (which,  however,  are  expressed  in  the  inner  margin,)  but  into 
paragraphs,  distributed,  according  to  the  subjects,  on  the  authority  of 
Ig    the  most  eminent  Editors.     The  punctuation  has  been  throughout 
^    most  carefully  corrected  and  adjusted,  from  a  comparison  of  all  the 
^    best  editions,  from  the  Editio  Princeps  to  that  of  Scholz.     To  each 
verse  is  subjoined,  in  the  outer  margin,  a  select  body  of  the  most  ap- 
posite parallel  references.     Under  the  Text,  in  closely  printed  co- 
;i    lumns,  are  copious  English  Notes,  comprising  whatever  respects  the 
interpretation,  and  tends   to  the  establishment  of  the  grammatical 
sense,  the  connexion,  and  scope  of  the  writer ;  and  in  which,  together 
*     with  the  greatest  comprehensiveness,  the  utmost  compression  has  been 
■^    adopted,  consistent  with  perspicuity ;  so  as  to  form  an  epitome  of  exe- 
getical and  philological  annotation. 

^\  In  the  course  of  April  will  be  published,  in  one  volume  8vo,  the  Life 
^  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Seventh.  By  Sir  Roger  Greisley, 
i     Bart.  F.AJS. 

■^  In  the  press.  Instructions  for  preparing  Abstracts  of  Titles,  after 
the  most  improved  system  of  eminent  Conveyancers ;  shewing,  I.  The 

^     Points  to  be  observed  in  deducing  Titles  to  Freehold,  &c.;  II.  The 

J[     Title  of  the  Abstract,  and  the  Method  of  abstracting  ordinary  Deeds; 

^  and  III.  The  Form  of  an  Abstract  containing  every  species  of  Assur- 
ance.    In  one  volume  12mo. 
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Works  recently  puUiaked. 


In  the  pres5>  a  General  Analytical  Index  to  the  Edinburf^h  Review, 
from  Vol.  XXI.  to  L.;  comprehending  in  one  alphabetical  sencs,  di^ 
tinct  References  to  all  the  Names  of  Authors  reviewed.  Titles  nf 
Books  revicwO'l,  Authorities  cited  or  quoted,  Pablic  Questions  di^ 
cussed;  and  0.11  i:iL:ilon(al  matter;  with  a  separate  Index  of  Books  re- 
vie  ived,  and  another  of  Authors  reviewed. 

In  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  of  Printing  Ink,  buth 
Black  and  Coloured.  By  William  Savage,  Author  of  "  Practical 
Hints  on  Decorative  Printing."     In  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Juvenile  Philosopher,  by  T.  Ker- 
worth,  exhibiting,  in  a  familiar  manner,  the  Principles  of  the  Steoin- 
Engine,  Orrery,  and  Tellurian,  with  illustrative  Wood-cuts;  adapted 
for  schools  and  young  persons. 

Mr.  Babbage  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  work  on  the  "  Econnmv 
of  jNIachinery  and  Manufactures."  It  is  intended  to  comprise,  in  i 
small  volume,  the  results  of  his  oliservations  in  the  various  mechanical 
processes  used  in  the  arts ;  and  also  to  explain  the  domestic  ecoDumr 
of  the  interior  of  our  great  manufiactories,  by  which  the  cheapness  <»f 
their  products  is  insured.  The  latter  chapters  will  be  devotea  to  the 
political  economy  of  manufactures;  and  the  principles  will  be  deli- 
vered in  a  form  rendered  popular  by  a  continual  reference  to  practical 
illustrations. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Eyre  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  an  Illustra- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  inclusive  of  an  entirely  new  and  independ- 
ent Translation. 

Early  this  month  will  be  published,  Elisabeth,  ou  les  Czilea  de  Si- 
berie,  dc  Madame  de  Cottin.  Arran^d  for  students  commencing  the 
French  language,  with  an  Analytical  Translation  in  the  order  ^the 
text ;  the  pronunciation  indicated  according  to  the  best  French  antbo- 
rities ;  explanatory  Notes ;  and  an  alphabetical  Reference  to  all  tbe 
words  made  use  of.     Adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  by  S.  B.  P.  L. 


Art.  X.     WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


POLITICAL   XCOMOMT. 

On  Political  Kconomy,  in  Connection 
with  the  Moral  State  and  Moral  Prospects 
of  Society.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     8%'0.  12$, 

A  Letter  to  the  lioval  Commissioners 

_  ^ 

for  the  Visitation  of  Colleges  in  Scotland. 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  8vo.  2s, 

TIIEOLOOT. 

An  Antidote  to  Sudden  Feari  or  the 
Calmness  in  which  Christians  may  contem« 
plate  the  threatening  Pestilence.  A  Dis- 
course preached  in  the  Independent  Meet- 
ing House,  Stoke  Newington,  on  Lord's 
Day,  February  19,  1832.  By  John  Jef- 
ferson.   8vo.  Is. 


Quesnel  on  the  Gotpdt.  With  an  lo- 
troductory  Essay,  by  the  Rer.  D.  Wilson, 
London.     In  Three  Volt.  18«.  bda. 

Han  on  the  Faith  and  Influence  of  the 
Gospel.  With  an  Intn>dBetocy  Einy,  br 
Thomas  Chahaen,  DlD^,  Bdbilmmh.  5s. 
bds. 
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>k  T  last,  there  is  a  rational  prospect  of  turning  to  good  account 
the  fatigues,  and  perils,  and  fatal  heroism  of  our  African 
ezplorators.  The  secret  of  ages  has  been  spelled  out,  letter  by 
letter.  Park  first,  by  penetrating  from  the  banks  of  the  Gambia 
to  Sego,  in  1795,  ascertained  the  course  of  the  mysterious  Niger 
(alias  Joliba  or  Quorra)  to  be  towards  the  east,  and  not,  as  had 
been  supposed,  from  east  to  west.  In  his  second  and  fatal  ex-* 
pedition,  he  is  now  known  to  have  descended  the  same  stream  as 
far  south  as  Boossa,  in  lat.  lO""  14"  n.,  long.  6"  11'  e.,  where  its 
course  is  s.s.e.  Clapperton,  attended  by  Richard  Lander, 
in  1826,  penetrated  overland  to  Boussa,  from  the  coast  of  Benin, 
and  ascertained  the  geographical  position  of  that  town.  And 
now,  finally,  these  two  adventurous  and  amiable  brothers  having 
pushed  their  land  journey  as  far  as  Yaoorie,  some  miles  above 
Boussa,  have  navigated  the  river  to  its  mouth,  or  one  of  its 
mouths,  in  the  Bay  of  Benin.  By  this  means,  the  singular  fact 
has  been  brought  to  light,  that  Liverpool  oil-traders,  as  well  as 
European  slave-traders,  have  for  years  been  in  the  practice  of 
entering  the  Niger  without  suspecting  it.  The  branch  by  which 
the  Landers  reached  the  sea,  is  not,  indeed,  much  frequented, 
owing  partly  to  its  being  so  little  known,  and  partly  to  a  dangerous 
bar  at  its  mouth.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  natives  as  the  *  First 
Brass  River ,^  and  is  the  River  Nun  of  Europeans,  which  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Benin  near  Cape  Formosa,  in  long.  6'  10'  e.  But 
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there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Benin  liver  itself,  (the  Rio 
Formosa  of  the  Portuguese,)  as  well  as  the  Bey  or  New  Calabar, 
the  Old  Calabar  or  Bongo,  and  the  Rio  del  Rey,  are  all  arms  of 
the  same  river ;  and  that  the  whole  country  south  of  lat.  6^  dff, 
between  the  meridians  of  5'  and  8^  30',  may  be  considered  as  the 
delta  of  the  Niger. 

The  consequence  of  this  discovery  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some 
advantage  to  the  trade  of  our  own  country;  but  to  Africa,  the  benefit 
will  be  immediate  and  immense ;  and  these  two  brothers,  who  have 
achieved  this  important  service  for  her  commerce  and  ciyilixation, 
will  hercafler  rank  among  her  greatest  benefactors.  It  is  no 
longer  a  romantic  supposition,  that  the  Niger  may  be  made  the 
inlet  to  the  most  secluded  recesses  of  the  negro  world,  for  the  trade, 
and  civilizing  arts,  and  religion  of  the  whites,  and  that  the  slave- 
market  and  the  slave- vessel  may  be  put  down  for  ever  by  the  loom 
and  the  steam-boat. 

'  It  is  more  than  probable/  remarks  Mr.  Lander,  '  as  we  have  now 
ascertained  that  a  water-communication  may  be  carried  on  with  so 
extensive  a  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  that  a  considerable  trade  will 
be  opened  with  the  country  through  which  we  have  passed.  The 
natives  only  require  to  know  what  is  wanted  from  thern^  and  t»  be 
shewn  what  they  will  have  in  return,  and  much  produce  that  is  now 
lost  from  neglect,  will  be  turned  to  a  considerable  account.  The 
countries  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  will  become  frequented 
from  all  the  adjacent  parts ;  and  this  magnificent  stream  will  assome 
an  appearance  it  has  never  vet  displayed.  The  first  effect  of  a  trade 
being  opened,  will  be,  to  oo  away  with  the  monopoly  near  the  month 
of  the  river,  which  has  hitherto  been  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the  lower 
countries.  Steam-boats  will  penetrate  the  river  even  as  far  as  Lever  *, 
at  the  time  of  year  in  which  we  came  down,  and  will  defy  the  eibrti 
of  these  monopolists  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  steam-engine,  the 
grandest  invention  of  the  human  mind,  will  be  a  fit  means  of  conveying 
civilization  among  these  uninformed  Africans,  who,  incapable  of  cob- 
prehcnding  -such  a  thing,  will  view  its  arrival  among  them  with 
astonishment  and  terror,  but  will  graduaUy  learn  to  i4[i|ireoiatie  the 
benefits  they  will  derive,  and  to  hail  its  arriw  with  joy.' 

Vol.  III.  pp.  313^  14. 

The  experiment,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  statement  that 
has  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  is  on  the  point  of  bcnig 
made.  One  of  the  brothers  Lander  has  been  for  some  time  m 
Liverpool,  making  arrangements  for  a  second  expeditioii  islo 
Africa,  for  objects  partly  commercial  and  partly  scieotific.  Tws 
steam-boats,  one  much  smaller  than  the  other,  have  been  ptnehased, 
which  are  to  be  freighted  with  British  goods ;  and  it  is  liopsd 


*  A  town  of  Borgoo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Qnorra,  in  aboot  life 
9^  SC,  above  which  the  navigation  Jw  impeded  by  granitic 
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tbat,  with  the  smaller  vessel,  Mr.  Lander  will  be  able  to  make 
his  way  many  hundred  miles  up  the  Niger,  and  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  with  the  negro  nations  on  its  banks.  When  it  is 
recollected,  that  the  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans 
to  Ohio,  once  occupied  sailing  vessels  three  months,  and  is  now 
accomplished  by  steam -boats  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  days,  with  a 
strong  current  against  them,  who  can  tell  what  wonders  steam 
navigation  may  accomplish  for  Central  Africa  ? 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  regular  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  extremely  interesting  narrative  before  us,  there  is  one  point 
connected  with  the  geographical  discovery  that  has  been  achieved, 
which  demands  a  few  observations.  We  have  always  been  slow 
to  believe  that  the  waters  of  Soudan,  even  although  they  might 
prove  to  have  their  main  outlet  into  the  Atlantic,  (which  appears 
to  be  the  fact,)  have  no  connexion  with  those  of  Eastern  Africa ; 
and  this  for  reasons  which  we  shall  briefly  recapitulate. 

First.  We  have  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  ancient  opinion, 
Mohammedan  testimony,  and  general  native  report,  that  between 
the  waters  of  Soudan  and  those  of  Egypt,  there  is  an  actual  com> 
munication ;  although  how  they  communicate,  it  was  impossible 
to  infer  from  the  loose  and  vague  reports  transmitted  to  us.  It  is 
seldom  safe  to  treat  as  altogether  unworthy  of  notice,  the  most 
fiibulous  statements  or  the  most  palpable  errors,  when  they  are 
found  to  prevail  very  extensively,  and  from  age  to  age,  since  they 
generally  point  towards  the  truth.  How  came  Herodotus,  and 
nfter  him,  Pliny,  to  conclude  that  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  were 
the  same  river  ?  How  came  Edrisi,  the  Arabian  Geographer,  to 
imagine  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian 
Nile,  which  flowed  westward  across  the  heart  of  Africa  to  the 
•ea  of  darkness,  or  the  Atlantic?  And  how  again  was  Ibn 
Batouta  led  to  believe,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  Nile 
<^  Timbuctoo  flowed  to  Yaour  in  Soudan,  and  thence  to  Sennaar, 
Dongola,  and  Egypt  ?  How  can  it  be  explained,  moreover,  that 
Mr.  Bowdich  was  told  by  natives  of  Haussa  and  Bomoo,  whom 
he  met  with  in  Ashantee,  that  the  following  places  occur  along 
the  course  of  the  Joliba, — Sega,  Sansanding,  Timbuctoo,  Cubbi, 
Yaoora,  Boussa,  Raka,  Atagara,  Sharee,  Lake  Tchadi,  Bagarme, 
Foot,  Waday,  Sennaar,  Massar,  (Egypt)  ?  *  These  conflicting 
luXKHints  could  not  all,  if  perhaps  any,  be  literallv  correct ;  and 
yet,  they  cannot  have  been  mere  hypothesis.     Making  allowance 

•  Even  at  Yaoorie^  the  Landers  were  told  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
l^bce^  and  by  all  who  passed  through  that  city  during  their  stay,  and 
who  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  each  other>  that  '  the  Niger  flows 
'  from  a  place  called  Musser  (or  Mesr),  where  silks  and  other  fine  ar- 
'  tides  are  manufactured,  and  that  the  natives  of  that  country  trade  to 
'  Timbuctoo,  in  large  vessels,  carrying  thither  their  trade  and  manu- 
*  factures.'     This  Musser  is  no  other  place  than  Cairo  in  Egypt. 
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for  the  vagueness  of  hearsay  information,  received  through  the 
medium  of  a  foreign  and  barbarous  langui^,  and  reported  by 
those  who  had  no  notion  of  geographical  accuracy,  they  are  all 
reducible  to  the  simple  fact,  that  there  exists  a  water  communi- 
cation  between  Soudan  and  Egypt.  May  not  this  still  prove  to 
be  the  truth  ? 

Secondly.  That  the  Shary  which  falls  into  Lake  Tchad,  is  s 
continuation  of  the  Quorra,  agrees  with  all  the  information  col- 
lected by  Homeman,  by  Captain  Lyon,  by  Major  Laing,  and 
by  Major  Denham.  To  this  opinion,  the  Quarterly  Reviewers 
at  one  time  inclined,  influenced  by  the  high  authority  of  the  late 
Major  Rennell,  who  had  supposed  the  Niger  to  terminate  in  a 
lake  Wangara.  M.  Reichard  also  believed  it  to  flow  to  Wangara; 
but  he  supposed  that  it  there  assumed  a  south-west  course,  and 
terminated  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea.  Major  Denham  found  a  river 
Shary  running  into  Lake  Tchad ;  and  Richard  Lander  was  told, 
in  his  flrst  expedition,  that  the  Shary  flowed  out  of  Lake  Tchad, 
and  emptied  itself  into  the  Niger  at  Funda.  Sultan  Bello  re- 
presented the  Quorra  as  entering  the  sea  at  Funda ;  but,  by  the 
term  interpreted  eea^  any  great  water  might  be  intended.  Upon 
these  grounds,  we  were  led  to  believe,  that  near  Funda,  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  those  of  the  Quorra,  must  have  some 
more  or  less  direct  communication.  And  this  would  seem  to  be 
more  than  probable. 

Thirdly.  All  accounts  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  great  confluence  of  waters,  or  immense  lake, — a  Bahr  Soudan^ 
or  Lake  Nigrites,  or  Wangara,  or  '  Ba-Sea-Feena  %  which,  if 
not  Lake  Tchad  itself,  must  be  supposed  to  occupy  some  part  of 
the  unknown  region  between  the  Quorra  and  Bomoo.  And  what 
is  highly  remarkable,  Mr.  Park  was  told,  that  the  water  of  the 
Ba-Sea-Feena  (as  he  writes  it)  sometimes  flows  one  way,  some- 
times another ;  which  must  have  been  meant  to  describe,  either 
the  tide  meeting  the  current  of  a  river,  or  some  phenomenon  like 
that  of  the  river  Teesta  in  Bengal,  which,  durine  the  dry  season, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Ganges,  by  two  distinct  channels,  whereas, 
during  the  inundation,  the  Ganges  flows  into  the  Teesta.  We 
supposed  it  to  be  possible  that,  in  like  manner,  the  Qaom  might 
communicate  with  some  branch  that  should  at  one  season  draw  off 
a  portion  of  its  water,  and  at  another,  become  its  tributary.  That 
the  Shary  itself  becomes  alternately  the  feeder  and  the  emissary 
of  Lake  Tchad,  is  barely  supposable ;  but  much  remains  to  be 
cleared  up  with  regard  to  this  most  equivocal  river. 

Although  it  is  anticipating  the  course  of  the  narrmtive,  we 
must  here  transcribe  the  account  given  by  the  Landers,  of  the 
actual  junction  of  the  Quorra  and  the  Shary. 

'  Monday >  Oct.  25th.  At  one  A.M.  the  direction  of  the  river  diaiiff- 
ed  (from  south-east)  to  south-south-west,  running  between  imaatamSj 
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high  hills.  At  five  o'clock  this  morning,  we  found  ourselves  near  a 
very  considerable  river^  entering  the  Niger  from  the  eastward.  It 
appeared  to  be  three  or  four  miles  wide  at  its  mouthy  and  on  the  bank 
we  saw  a  large  town,  one  part  of  which  faced  the  river^  and  the  other 
the  Quorra.  We  at  Jirsi  supposed  it  to  be  an  arm  of  that  river,  and 
running  from  us;  and  therefore  directed  our  course  for  it.  We  pro- 
ceeded up  it  a  short  distance,  but  finding  the  current  against  us>  and 
that  it  increased  as  we  got  within  its  entrance^  and  our  people  being 
tired^  we  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt^  and  were  easily  swept 
back  into  the  Niger.  Consequently  we  passed  on,  but  determined  on 
making  inquiries  concerning  it  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  But 
we  conclude  this  to  be  the  Tshadda,  and  the  large  town  we  have  al- 
luded to^  to  be  Cuttumcurrafee^  the  same  that  had  been  mentioned  to 
us  by  the  old  Mallam.  At  all  events^  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  it 
was  not  a  branch  of  the  Niger.  The  banks  on  both  sides^  as  far  as  we 
could  see  up  it^  were  very  high^  and  appeared  verdant  and  fertile.' 

Vol.  III.  pp.  69,  70. 

They  afterwards  learned  from  an  old  Funda  mallam  whom 
they  fell  in  with,  that  this  large  river  falling  into  the  Niger 
from  the  eastward,  is  actually  *  the  celebrated  Shar,  Shary,  or 

*  Sharry  of  travellers,  or,  which  is  more  proper  than  either,  the 

*  Tshadda,  as  it  is  universally  called  through  the  country.'* 
They  had  previously  been  informed  at  Kacunda,  that  they  would 
pass  the  Tshadda  river  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  that 
town ;  and  they  there  learned  that  '  the  city  of  Funda  is  not  on 
^  the  banks  of  the  Quorra,  but  situated  a  distance  of  three  days^ 

*  journey  up  the  Tshadda.'  Canoes,  it  was  added,  frequently  go 
up  the  Tshadda  to  Bornou,  which  was  represented  to  be  only 
fifteen  days'  journey  from  Kakunda ;  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
tries of  Jacoba  and  Adamowa  being  then  at  peace  with  Bornou, 
the  communication  was  open  from  both  those  places,  by  water 
and  by  land.  Adamowa  and  Yacoba  are  countries  to  the  south 
of  Bornou,  respecting  which  Captain  Clapperton  collected  some 
vague  information.  Among  other  particulars,  he  was  told,  that 
the  Yeou  or  Gambaroo  river,  which  falls  into  the  Tshad,  rises  in 
the  hills  between  those  two  territories.  Major  Denham,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  led  to  imagine,  that  a  more  southerly  branch  of 
the  Sharjr  than  that  which  falls  into  Lake  Tshad,  runs  through 
a  mountainous  country  in  an  easterly  direction ;  which  stream  he 
supposes  would  be  found  to  extend  to  Adamowa,  and  thence  to 
Lake  Fittre.  The  true  situation  and  extent  of  this  last-men- 
tioned lake,  is  the  greatest  desideratum  in  African  geography. 
The  southerly  branch  of  the  Shary  referred  to  by  Major  Den- 
ham, may  be  actually  that  which  falls  into  the  Niger ;  but,  if 
so,  we  may  suppose  that  to  the  south  of  Bornou,  there  is  some 
Wangara,  some  periodical  Caspian,  which  discharges  its  waters 
in  opposite  directions. 
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The  descripticm  which  Lander  giyes  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Shary  and  the  Quorra,  scarcely  corresponds  to  the  idea  one  would 
have  formed  of  the  junction  of  two  such  mighty  streams  meetbg 
nearly  at  right  angles ;  and  although  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
Lander  is  right,  and  that  the  Shary  flows  into  the  Quorra,  (for  he 
could  scarcely  have  mistaken  a  mere  eddy  for  the  true  current,)  still, 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been  led  by  appearances  to 
suppose  at  first  that  it  was  running  in  an  opposite  direction. 
This  would  seem  at  least  to  indicate  a  very  sluggish  current. 
But  waiving  all  further  speculation  upon  points  which  we  hope 
soon  to  have  entirely  cleared  up,  we  shall  merely  remark,  that,  as 
the  Shary  (or  Tshadda)  is  the  high  road  to  Funda,  its  channel 
aflbrding  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  navigation  firom  fioussa,  it 
would  naturally  be  spoken  of  by  the  natives  as  a  conttniiation  of 
the  Quorra,  although  its  stream  flowed  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
for  it  seems  that  canoes  frequently  ascend  it,  in  spite  of  the  cur- 
rent, to  Funda,  and  thence  to  Bomou.  The  course  of  trade  ap- 
pears to  lie  almost  wholly  in  this  direction,  Funda  being  a  cen- 
tral emporium,  and  the  lower  Niger,  below  this  confluence,  being 
wholly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Soudan.     '  Well  might  the 

*  king  of  Yarriba  hesitate  \  says  Lander,  '  on  sending  either 

*  Captain  Clapperton  or  ourselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 

*  when  he  knew  that  he  had  neither  a  single  town  so  fin  to  the 

*  eastward,  nor  a  single  subject  from  Yaoorie  to  the  sea.  Above 
'  Egga,  as  far  as  Wowow,  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  which 

*  he  boasts  as  being  in  his  dominions,  is  thickly  inhabited  soklv 
^  by  Noofanchie ;  and  below  that  town,  (where  the  Noufiie  tem- 
^  tory  terminates,)  they  are  peopled  by  strange  and  distinct  tribes, 
*'  who  have  never  heard  his  name,  nor  an  echo  of  his  glory  and 

*  power.'*  Kacunda,  the  next  town  below  Egga,  is  the  capital  of 
a  petty  independent  state,  which  miuntains  Uttle  intercourse  with 
Nouffic,  or  with  any  of  the  nations  of  Soudan;  confining  its  trade 
almost  exclusively  to  ^  divers  people  inhabiting  the  hades  of  the 
^  Niger  to  the  southward;  and  slaves  purchased  there,  are  said  to 
^  find  their  way  to  the  sea.^  The  Noufiie  language  is  not  even 
understood  in  Kacunda,  although  the  Haussa,  the  more  general 
medium  of  commerce,  is  fluently  spoken  by  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Below  this  point,  every  town  on  the  banks  has  its  own 
chief,  the  dominion  of  the  territorial  sovereigns  of  the  interior 
being  respected  no  further.  In  short,  there  is  no  connexion  of 
any  kind,  nor  is  there  occasion  for  any,  between  the  countries 
north  and  south  of  this  confiuence ;  since  the  commercial  route 
leading  from  the  interior  to  the  maritime  countries,  crosses  the 
Niger  at  the  ferry  of  Comie,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  its  great 
bend  towards  the  east  at  Rabba,  and  then,  leaving  the  river  alto- 
gether, lies  through  Borgoo  to  Yarriba,  Dagomba,  and  Ashantee. 
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These  circumstances  will  fully  account  for  the  entire  ignorance 
manifested  by  the  people  of  Soudan  respecting  the  real  termina- 
tion of  the  Quorra,  and  for  their  speaking  of  the  Shary  as  the 
continuation  of  that  stream.  And  in  the  same  way,  all  the  errors 
of  ancient  writers  and  Mohammedan  travellers  are  satisfactorily 
explained.  If  the  Shary  issues  from  a  lake,  that  lake  would  be 
considered  as  the  termination  of  the  navigation  which,  descend- 
ing the  Niger  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shary,  passes  up  that  river 
towards  the  cast ;  and  in  that  sense  the  lake  would  be  spoken  of 
as  the  termination  of  the  Quorra. 

Interesting  and  important  as  is  the  discovery  that  has  been  ef* 
fected,  one  of  equal  interest  and  value  remains  to  be  achieved— 
we  hope  by  these  enterprising  and  most  deserving  brothers, — by 
ascending  the  Shary,  and  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  opening 
a  trade,  by  that  channel,  with  Bomou,  and  possibly  with  Darfoor. 
Their  instructions  were,  to  proceed  to  Funda,  and  thence  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  Quorra  to  its  mouth,  whether  it  led  them 
towards  Bomou  or  to  the  sea.  These  instructions,  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  fulfil  to  the  letter.  Funda,  they  could  not  reach 
without  leaving  the  Quorra;  and  had  they  proceeded  thither, 
they  might  possibly  never  have  accomplished  their  return.  They 
decided  wisely,  therefore,  in  following  the  stream  to  the  gulf  of 
Guinea.  And  now,  should  it  be  found  dangerous  to  penetrate 
into  the  un travelled  countries  from  which  the  Shary  descends,  fu- 
ture voyagers  have  a  known  way  of  retreat.  But  we  anticipate 
neither  peril  nor  difSculty,  and  indulge  the  confident  hope,  that  a 
trade  may  be  opened  with  the  nations  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa, 
by  this  channel,  that  shall  ultimately  give  its  death-blow  to  the 
Moorish  slave-trade,  as  well  as  to  the  Christian,  put  a  stop  to  the 
ghraxzies  or  slaving  wars  carried  on  to  supply  the  northern  mar- 
ket, supersede,  as  a  commercial  route,  the  long  and  dreadful  pas- 
sage of  the  great  desert,  and  displace  the  Koran  by  the  Book  of 
the  Christians  in  all  the  tongues  of  the  sable  or  copper-coloured 
nations' of  Nigritia. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  January,  1830,  that  the  Landers,  having 
volunteered  their  services  to  our  Government  for  this  expedition, 
embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  22d  of  the  following  month.  They  remained  at  the 
fort  till  the  4th  of  March,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Badagry 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Lagos.  Badagry  is  a  province  of  Lagos, 
which  is  a  little  kingdom  tributary  to  his  Majesty  of  Benin.  At 
Badagry,  our  travellers  were  vexatiously  detained,  on  various  pre- 
texts, till  the  31st ;  during  which  time  they  had  to  sustain  a  cli- 
mate where  the  thermometer  ranged  between  86*"  and  94°  within 
their  hut,  and  to  submit  to  a  thousand  species  of  annoyances. 
At  length,  they  obtained  permission  to  start  for  the  interior,  and 
ascending  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  to  Wow^ 
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they  commenced  at  that  place  their  land  joomey.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  they  fell  in  with  Captain  Clapperton'^s  route  at  Bidjie, 
where  Captain  Pearce  and  Dr.  Morrison  both  fell  sick ;  and  on 
the  6th,  reached  Jenna  (Jannah),  the  first  town  in  the  territory 
of  Katunga  (or  Yarriba),  where  Dr.  Morrison  found  a  graye. 
This  part  of  the  route  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  interest  to  a 
lover  of  nature.  The  country  is  described  as  rich  and  varied, 
abounding  with  wood  and  water. 

'  Sometimes  ',  says  the  Narrator,  '  the  pathway  wound  throngli  an 
open,  level  tract  of  fine  grazing-land ;  and  then  again  it  direiged 
tfarough  forests  so  thick  and  deep  that  the  light  of  the  moon  was  an- 
able  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  and  we  were  frequently  left  in  midnicfat 
darkness.  It  would  require  greater  powers  than  we  are  in  posaessioD 
of,  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  magnificence,  solemnity,  and 
desolate  repose  of  the  awful  solitudes  through  which  we  passed.  Thej 
were  enlightened,  however,  at  times  by  the  appearance  of  glow-worms, 
which  were  so  luminous  that  one  could  almost  see  to  read  by  their 
golden  splendour ;  and  sometimes  by  the  moonbeams  whidi  trembled 
upon  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees.  A  fragrance  also  was  ex- 
haled from  the  forest,  more  odoriferous  than  the  perfume  of  primroses 
or  violets;  and  one  might  almost  fiancy,  when  threading  his  wsj 
through  scenery  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  surpassed  for  beauty  in  anj 
part  of  the  world,  that  he  was  approaching  those  eternal  shades  where, 
in  ancient  time,  the  souls  of  good  men  were  supposed  to  wander.  The 
woods  rang  with  the  song  of  insects  and  night-birds.'     Vol.  I.  p.  73* 

In  one  place,  near  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  *  butterflies  were 

*  more  numerous  than  can  be  imagined :  millions  of  them  fluttered 

*  around  us,  and  literally  hid  from  our  sight  every  thing  but  their 

*  own  variegated  and  beautiful  wings.*"  Further  up  the  countiy, 
aticT  passing  Choochoo,  the  scenery  is  still  more  romantic ;  and 
the  following  description  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

'  Sunday,  April  25. — There  are  periods  and  seasons  in  our  lifetime, 
in  which  we  feel  a  happy  complacency  of  temper  and  an  inward  satis- 
fuctitm,  cheerfulness,  anu  joy,  for  which  we  cannot  very  well  aeeouat, 
but  which  constrain  us  to  be  at  peace  with  ouraelTes  and  our  ncigb- 
hours,  and  in  love  with  all  the  works  of  Ood.  In  this  truly  enTiude 
frame  of  mind  I  awoke  this  morning,  to  proceed  onwards  on  honebadt; 
it  was  a  morning  which  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  "  inoenss- 
breathing  " ;  for  the  variety  of  sweet-smelling  perfumes  which  enhaledj 
after  the  rain,  from  forest  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  was  delidoos 
and  almost  overpowering.  The  scenery  of  to-cuty  has  been  more  in- 
teresting and  lovely  than  any  we  have  heretofore  beheld.  Tlie  path 
circled  round  a  magnificent  cultivated  valley,  hemmed  in  almost  on 
every  side  with  mountains  of  granite  of  the  most  grotesque  and  irr^ 
gular  sh:ip«»«<,  the  Riiiiiiiiitii  of  wliich  are  covered  with  stunted  trees,  and 
the  hollows  in  their  slopes  occupied  by  clusters  of  huts,  whose  inmates 
have  fled  thither  as  a  place  of  security  against  the  ravages  of  the  i 
rnen  that  infe&t  the  plains.     A  number  of  strange  birds  resort  to 
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valley>  many  of  whose  notes  were  nch>  full,  and  melodious,  while 
others  were  harsh  and  disagreeable;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
plumage  was  various,  splendid,  and  beautiful.  The  modest  partridge 
appeared  in  company  with  the  magnificent  Balearic  crane,  with  his  re- 
gal crest ;  and  delicate  humming-birds  hopped  from  twig  to  twig,  with 
others  of  an  unknown  species ;  some  of  tnem  were  of  a  dark,  shining 
green ;  some  had  red  silky  wings  and  purple  bodies ;  some  were  varie- 
sated  with  stripes  of  crimson  and  gold ;  and  these  chirped  and  warbled 
from  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  It  is  the  contemplation  of 
such  beautiful  objects  as  these,  all  so  playful  and  so  happy, — or  the 
more  sublime  ones  of  dark  waving  forests,  plains  of  vast  extent,  or 
stupendous  mountains, — that  gives  the  mind  the  most  sensible  emotions 
of  delight  and  grandeur,  leading  it  insensibly 

"  To  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

For  myself,  I  am  passionately  fond  of  them,  and  have  regretted  a 
thousand  times  over,  that  my  ignorance  incapacitates  me  from  giving  a 
proper  representation  of  them,  or  describing  the  simplest  flower  that 
adorns  the  plains,  or  the  smallest  insect  that  sparkles  in  the  air.  This 
consideration  gives  me  at  times  many  unhappy  reflections,  although  my 
defective  education  arose  from  circumstances  over  which  my  boyhood 

had  no  control 

'  Divine  service  was  performed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  usual ; 
and  this  is  a  duty  whicn  to  persons  in  our  situation  is  inconceivably 
pleasant.  It  renders  us  happy  and  resigned  in  the  midst  of  our  afilic- 
tions,  refreshing  our  confidence  in  the  all-protecting  arm  of  that  bene- 
ficent Being  who  is  the  author  and  disposer  of  our  destinies,  and  in 
whom  alone,  thus  widely  separated  from  home  and  kindred  and  civil* 
ization,  the  wanderer  can  place  his  trust.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  120—123. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
during  the  stay  of  the  Travellers  at  Jenna,  which  will  shew  that 
the  sable  Yarribanians  do  not  come  far  behind  the  enlightened 
Hindoos  in  some  of  their  superstitions.  It  is  the  custom  there, 
when  a  governor  dies,  for  two  of  his  favourite  wives  to  quit  the 
world  on  the  same  day,  to  ^  bear  him  company^;  but  this  custom 
does  not  always  fall  in  with  the  inclination  of  the  ladies,  and  two 
of  the  devoted  wives  of  the  late  governor  of  Jenna,  had  fled  and 
concealed  themselves  with  the  remainder  of  his  women,  in  the 
hope  of  eluding  the  honourable  death  that  was  to  restore  them  to 
their  lord.  The  account  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures, on  being  discovered,  is  truly  affecting. 

'  To  day,  one  of  these  unfortunates  (she  to  whom  our  house  belongs) 
was  discovered  in  her  hiding-place  at  the  present  governor's,  and  the 
alternative  of  a  poisoned  chalice,  or  to  have  her  head  broken  by  the 
club  of  the  fetish-priest,  was  offered  her.  She  has  chosen  the  former 
mode  of  dying,  as  being  the  less  terrible  of  the  two,  and  has  come  to 
our  yard,  to  spend  her  last  hours  in  the  society  of  her  fEUthful  slaves* 
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These  address  tbeir  mistress  by  the  endearing  name  of  mother.  Poar 
creatures !  As  soon  as  they  learned  her  misroitone,  thejr  dropped  their 
spinning;  the  grinding  o^  com  was  also  relinqoithea ;  their  sheqib 
goats,  and  poultry  were  suffered  to  roam  at  huge  withoat  restnunt; 
and  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  exoessiTe  grief.  Bnt  noir, 
the  arrival  of  their  mistress  has  added^  if  possible,  to  their  afflictioo. 

Females  have  been  coming  all  day  to  condole  with  the  oU 

lady,  and  to  weep  with  her ;  so  that  we  have  heard  and  seen  nothii^ 
but  sobbing  and  crying  from  morning  till  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
principal  males  in  the  town  have  likewise  been  here,  to  pay  their  lait 
respects  to  their  mistress ;  and  so  has  her  grave-digger,  who  has  just 
risen  from  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground  before  her.  Notwith- 
standing the  representations  and  remonttranees  of  the  priest,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  venerable  victim  to  her  cods  for  fortitude  to  ondcrgp 
the  dreadful  ordeal,  her  resolution  has  rorsaken  her  more  than  once. 
She  has  entered  our  yard  twice,  to  expire  in  the  arms  of  her  women, 
and  twice  has  she  laid  aside  the  fatal  poison,  in  order  to  take  another 
walk,  and  gaze  once  more  on  the  splendour  of  the  sun  and  the  glory  of 
the  heavens,  for  she  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  losing  siffht  of  them  fat 
ever.  She  is  still  restless  and  uneasy,  and  wouM  gudly  ran  awaj 
from  Death,  if  she  durst,  for  that  imaginary  being  appears  to  her  in  s 
more  terrible  light  than  our  pictures  represent  him,  with  his  shadowy 
form  and  fatal  dart.  Die  sne  must,  and  she  knows  it ;  nevertheleii 
she  will  tenaciously  cling  to  life  till  the  very  last  moment.  Mean* 
while  her  grave  is  preparing,  and  preparations  are  making  for  a  wake 
at  her  funeral.  She  is  to  be  buried  here  in  one  of  her  own  hats,  the 
moment  after  the  spirit  has  quitted  the  body,  which  will  be  ascertsined 
by  striking  the  ground  near  which  it  may  be  lying  at  the  time,  when, 
if  no  motion  or  struggle  ensues,  the  old  woman  will  be  ooosidered  as 
dead.  The  poison  used  by  the  natives  on  this  occasion  destroys  life,  it 
is  said,  in  fifteen  minutes. 

'  The  reason  of  our  not  meeting  with  a  better  reception  at  Lastoo^ 
when  we  slept  there,  was  the  want  of  a  chief  to  that  town,  the  last 
having  followed  the  old  governor  of  Jenna  to  the  eternal  shades,  for  he 
was  his  slave.  Widows  are  burnt  in  India,  just  as  they  are  poisoned 
or  clubbed  here ;  but  in  the  former  country,  1  believe,  no  mak  victims 
are  destroyed  on  such  occasions.  The  ongin  of  this  abominable  cus- 
tom is  understood  to  have  arisen  from  a  dread  on  the  part  of  the  chiefii 
of  the  country  in  olden  time,  that  their  principal  wives,  who  alone 
were  in  possession  of  their  confidence,  and  knew  where  their  money 
was  concealed,  might  secretly  attempt  their  life,  in  order  at  noes  to 
establish  their  own  freedom,  and  become  possessed  of  the  pnipefty. 
That,  far  from  having  any  motives  to  destroy  her  husband,  a  wsaua 
might,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  strong  inducement  to  cherish  him  ss 
long  as  possible,  the  existence  of  the  wife  was  made  to  depend  entirely 
on  that  of  her  lord ;  and  this  custom  has  been  handea  down  from 
father  to  son  even  to  the  present  time.  But  why  men  also,  who  can 
have  no  interest  to  gain  on  the  death  of  their  prince,  should  be  obliged 
to  conform  to  the  same  rite,  is  not  near  so  easily  aooounted  lor.  The 
present  governor  of  Jeima  must  of  necessity  go  down  to  the  grave  on 
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ikt  fini  inlelligi  e  of  the  demise  of  tbe  king  of  Yaniba ;  and  as  that 
iMfiarch  is  a  very  i  _  d  man^  tbe  situation  of  tbe  former  is  not  tbe  most 
•nTiaUe  in  the  world. 

'  Previous  to  her  swallowing  tbe  poison,  tbe  favourite  wife  of  a  de- 
ieaoed  chief  or  ruler  destroys  privately  all  tbe  wealth,  or  ratbermoney 
f£  her  former  partner,  in  order  that  it  may  not  fall  into  tbe  hands  of 
lis  successor.  Tbe  same  custom  is  observed  at  Badagry  also ;  and  al- 
haugh  tbe  king's  son  may  be  of  age  at  tbe  period  of  bis  father's  deathj 
le  inherits  bis  authority  and  influence  only.  He  is  left  to  bis  own  sa- 
gacity and  exertions  to  procure  wealth,  which  can  seldom  be  obtained 
ritliout  rapine^  enslavement^  and  bloodshed.' 

'  Sunday,  April  II. — Tbe  old  queen-dowager,  like  Prior's  tbief^ 

"  Often  takes  leave,  but  seems  loth  to  depart : " 

ilthoagb  her  doom  is  inevitably  sealed,  she  has  been  more  cheerful  to* 
lay  than  yesterday,  and  seems  determined  to  spin  out  her  thread  of 
i£e  to  its  utmost  limit.  Spies  are  now  set  over  her,  and  she  is  not  per- 
nitted  to  go  out  of  tbe  yard. 

*  Monday,  April  12. — Nothing  deserving  particular  notice  has  oc« 
mrred  to-day.  We  have  bad  tbe  customary  visit  to  our  yard,  of  a  lone 
line  of  women,  who  come  every  morning,  with  rueful  countenances  and 
itreaming  eyes,  to  lament  tbe  approaching  death  of  the  old  widow. 
rhey  weep,  they  beat  their  breasts  and  tear  their  hair,  they  moan,  and 
Bxhioit  all  manner  of  violent  aflliction  at  the  expected  deprivation. 
Perhaps  their  sorrow  is  sincere,  perhaps  it  is  feigned.  At  all  events, 
their  transports  are  ungoverned  and  outrageous ;  tbe  first  woman  in 
the  line  begins  the  cry,  and  is  instantly  followed  by  tbe  other  voices ; 
the  opening  notes  of  the  lamentation  are  rather  low  and  mournful,-— 
the  last  wild  and  piercing. 

'  Tbe  principal  people  of  the  place,  finding  the  old  lady  still  ob- 
itinately  bent  on  deferring  her  ejcit,  have  sent  a  messenger  to  her  na- 
tive village,  to  make  known  to  her  relatives,  that,  should  she  make  her 
escape,  they  will  take  all  of  them  into  slavery,  and  burn  their  town  to 
ashes,  in  conformity  to  an  established  and  very  ancient  law.  They 
would  therefore  strongly  advise  tbe  relatives  or  the  old  woman,  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  tbe  public,  to  use  all  their  en- 
deavours to  prevail  upon  her  to  meet  her  fate  honourably  and  with  for- 
titude. A  deputation  is  expected  from  the  village  to-morrow,  when, 
no  doubt,  after  a  good  deal  of  crying  and  condoling,  and  talking  and 
persuading,  the  matter  will  eventually  be  decided  against  the  old  lady. 
It  is  understood  that  she  has  bribed  a  few  of  the  most  opulent  and  in* 
Buential  itibabitants  of  Jenna  with  large  sums  of  money,  to  induce 
them  to  overlook  her  dereliction  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  that  by 
their  representations  she  has  obtained  tbe  tacit  consent  of  the  King  of 
Katunga  to  live  out  the  full  term  of  her  natural  life.  But  the  people 
for  many  miles  round,  horror-struck  at  such  impiety  and  contempt  for 
mcient  customs,  have  risen  to  enforce  tbe  laws  of  tbe  country  against 
ler.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  93-8. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  our  Travellers  reached  Bohoo,  the  former 
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metropolis  of  Yarriba,  from  which,  about  half  a  centmy  ago,  die 
reigning  monarch  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Katunn 
It  is  not  properly  a  town,  but,  according  to  the  Author'^s  &. 
scription,  like  Babylon  of  old,  or  Peking,  a  walled  district.^   *  III 

*  immense  triple  wall  is  little  short  of  twenty  miles  in  circuit; 
^  but,  besides  huts  and  gardens,  it  incloses  a  vast  number  of  acra 
^  of  excellent  meadow  land,  on  which  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goito 
^  indiscriminately  feed.'*  On  a  hasty  view,  it  appewed  to  bear  t 
general  resemblance  to  Kano,  except  as  being  better  situated,  on 
a  fertile  declivity,  washed  by  a  stream  of  *  milk-white  water'. 
Although  Bohoo  has  materially  declined  in  population  and  cob- 
sequence  since  the  removal  of  the  government,  it  is  still  a  place  of 
importance,  and  the  second  town  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  13th, 
they  entered  Katunga,  the  present  capital,  of  which  Clapperton 
has  given  us  a  ftill  description.  It  is  not  so  well  situatea  as  Bo- 
hoo, and  though  its  market  is  tolerably  well  supplied,  provinoni 
are  so  dear  that,  ^  with  the  exception  of  disgusting  insects,  rep- 

*  tiles,  and  vermin,  the  lower  classes  are  almost  unacquainted  widi 

*  the  taste  of  animal  food.'  This  must  be  the  result  of  mi^ 
vemment,  or  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  country.  The  Fd- 
latahs,  it  seems,  although  they  have  been  losing  ground  on  tbe 
side  of  Bomou,  have  been  ^adually  extending  themselves  to- 
wards Yarriba,  and  entrencning  themselves  in  strong  walled 
towns  in  different  parts  of  that  kingdom.  One  of  these,  called 
Alorie,  was  stated  to  surpass  Katunga  in  wealth,  population,  and 
extent,  being  two  days^  journey  (forty  or  fifty  mues)  in  ciicim- 
ferencc,  and  surrounded  with  a  strong  clay  wall  and  moat.  Iti 
situation  was  reported  to  be  three  days  to  the  south-west. 

Our  Travellers  were  now  within  a  day^s  journey  of  Raka,  an- 
other Fellatah  town,  near  the  bank  of  the  Nieer,  and  to  the 
north-east  of  Katunga ;  while  about  the  same  distance  due  east, 
is  Zangooshie,  on  the  Niger  itself,  opposite  to  Rabba,  which  they 
might  have  reached  in  a  day,  but  did  not  actually  arrive  at  tiU 
nearly  five  months  afterwards.  On  leaving  Katunga,  their  ap- 
pointed route  led  them  away  from  the  Niger,  in  a  north-westeny 
direction,  to  Kiama,  where  they  were  received  with  as  much  good 
wiU  as  could  be  expected  from  our  old  acquaintance  Soltan  Yairo. 
On  visiting  him,  they  found  his  Majesty  sitting  alone  on  buiEdo 
hides,  in  an  inner  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned 
with  very  good  prints  of  George  IV.,  the  late  Duke  of  Yoik, 
Lord  Nelson,  and  Duke  WelBngton;  opposite  to  these  hung 
horse-accoutrements,  and  on  each  side  were  dirty  scraps  of  paper 
containing  select  sentences  from  the  Koran.  Chi  the  floor,  mus- 
kets, ornamented  lances,  and  other  weapons  lay  heaped  together 
by  the  side  of  a  large  granite  stone  used  for  pounding  pepper. 
During  their  stay  at  Kiama,  our  Travellers  witnessed  an  annual 
horse-race,  which  must  have  been  a  most  picturesque  spectacle, 
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md  in  aome  respects  superior  to  any  thing  that  Newmarket  could 
ndiilnt. 

From  Kiama,  they  proceeded  by  a  route  that  avoided  Wowow 
\fi/t  Wawa),  to  Boussa,  which  they  reached  on  the  17th  of  June. 
Part  of  their  route  lay  through  a  perfect  wilderness,  more  stony 
md  barren  than  any  thing  they  had  seen ;  and  tliey  afterwards 
nossed  a  pretty  little  river,  called  the  Oly,  which  was  said  to  take 
its  rise  in  Ashantee.  This  wilderness  may  be  a  continuation  of 
die  great  desert  of  Ghoomati,  which,  JVf  r.  Dupuis  was  told,  se- 
parates Dagomba  (a  country  to  the  north  of  Ashantee)  from  the 
Kupe  of  territories  to  which  Borgoo  belongs.  On  arriving  at 
Dssa,  they  were  much  surprised  at  finding  it  situated  on  the 
main  land,  and  not  on  an  island  of  the  Quorra.  They  were  most 
bospitably  welcomed  by  the  worthy  sultan,  who  behaved  to  them 
witn  the  greatest  kindness.  On  the  23rd,  they  left  Boossa  for 
Yaoorie,  and  on  the  next  day,  embarked  at  a  place  called  Ka- 
;ie,  on  the  Ni^r.  The  main  branch  of  the  river  was  here 
id  slowly  flowing  from  north  to  south,  through  a  rich  and 
diarming  country. 

'  We  were  propelled  at  a  good  rate  up  a  channel  which^  from  half  a 
in  breadth,  gradually  widened  to  rather  better  than  a  mile. 
Beautifol,  spreading,  and  spiry  trees  adorned  the  country  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  like  a  park ;  com,  nearly  ripe,  waved  over  the  water's 
edge ;  large  open  villages  appeared  every  half  hour ;  and  herds  of 
spotted  cattle  were  observed  grazing  and  enjoying  the  cool  of  the 
shade.  The  appearance  of  the  river,  for  several  miles,  was  no  less  en- 
dianting  than  its  borders  ;  it  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake  ;  canoes,  laden 
with  sheep  and  goats,  were  paddled  by  women  down  its  almost  imper- 
ceptible current ;  swallows  and  a  variety  of  aquatic  birds  were  sport- 
ing over  its  glassy  surface,  which  was  ornamented  by  a  number  of 
pretty  little  idands.'     Vol.  II.  p.  22. 

A  little  higher  up,  where  the  river  is  about  two  miles  in  width, 
'  it  looked  very  much  like  an  artificial  canal,  the  banks  having 
*  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf  wall,  with  vegetation  beyond.'  In 
most  places,  the  water  was  extremely  shallow;  but  in  others,  it 
was  *  deep  enough  to  float  a  frigate.''  The  scenery  continued  to 
be  as  interesting  and  picturesque  as  could  be  imagined;  the 
banks  were  covered  with  hamlets ;  and  fine  trees,  bending  under 
die  weight  of  their  dark,  impenetrable  foliage,  every  where  re- 
fieved  tne  eye,  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  lively  verdure  of  the 
litde  hills  and  plains.  On  approaching  Yaoorie,  however,  a  de- 
cided change  was  observed  in  the  character  of  the  country.  The 
banks,  hitherto  consisting  of  dark  earth,  clay,  or  sand,  began  to 
be  composed  of  black,  rugged  rocks  ;  and  large  sand-banks  and 
low  grassy  islands  broke  the  river  into  a  number  of  little  channels, 
incumbered  with  dangerous  rocks  and  shallows.  At  length,  in 
one  place,  which  they  reached  on  the  fourth  day,  (June  27th,) 
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Aej  ionad  a  range  of  black  rocks  ranniiig  directly  across  the 
stream,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  for  the  water,  which  rushes 
through  it  with  great  impetuosity,  finmii^  a  complete  rapid,  but 
not,  apparently,  a  fall.  The  boatmen,  assisted  by  a  niunber  of 
the  natives,  wno  planted  themselves  on  each  side  at  this  channel, 
and  in  the  stream  at  the  stem  of  the  canoe,  lifted  it  by  main 
force  into  smoother  and  safer  water.  The  last  difficulty  with 
respect  to  rocks  and  sand-banks  was  now,  they  were  told,  over- 
come ;  and  they  shortly  came  to  the  termination  of  all  the  islands, 
above  which,  there  is  said  to  be  not  a  single  dangerous  place  up 
the  Niger.  The  river  resumed  its  noblest  appearance ;  its  bor- 
ders recovered  their  beauty ;  and  a  strong,  re^^shing  breexe  gave 
its  majestic  stream  the  motion  of  a  slightly  agitated  sea. 

Our  Travellers  landed  at  a  village  on  the  eastern  bank,  about 
eight  miles  from  Yaoorie;  to  reach  which,  they  had  to  travel 
v.E.E.  over  a  sterile  tract  of  country,  rising  at  every  step,  till 
they  reached  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  upon  which  the  city 
appears  to  be  built.  Like  the  other  African  capitals  already  de- 
scribed, it  is  of  prodigious  extent,  between  twenty  and  diirty 
miles  in  circuit,  enclosed  with  a  high  and  strong  wall  of  clay, 
with  eight  vast  entrance  gates,  weU  fortified  after  the  manner  of 
the  country.  The  sultanas  residence,  as  well  as  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  are  two  stories  in  height, 
having  thick  and  clumsy  st^rs  of  clay  leading  to  the  upper  apart- 
ments, which  are  comparatively  lofty.  The  principal  part  of  the 
town,  however,  consists  of  circular  huts,  called  coozies.  Between 
the  clusters  of  huts,  there  is  a  considerable  ouantity  of  fertile 
land,  which  is  left  for  pasture  or  husbandry  ;  wnile  the  lime,  the 
palm,  the  date-tree,  (which  here,  however,  never  bears  fruit,)  and 
a  tree  called  micadania^  abound  within  the  walls.  Yaoorie  is 
the  capital  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  kingdom,  bounded 
eastward  by  Haussa,  south  by  Nouffie,  west  by  Borgoo,  and 
north  by  Cubbie.  The  city,  according  to  Lander,  lies  nearly  due 
north  of  Boussa,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Cubbie  is 
a  state  or  province  of  Haussa,*  which,  according  to  the  MS.  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  brought  home  bj  Major  Denham,  includes 
seven  extensive  provinces.  Lander  gives  the  names  of  eight  sub- 
divisions; the  names,  however,  do  not  quite  correspona.  The 
E 'eater  part  of  Haussa  was  conquered  by  the  founder  of  the  Fd- 
tah  sovereignty  ;  but  since  the  death  of  old  Danfodio,  the  con- 
Siered  districts  have  so  far  recovered  their  independienoe,  that 
e  power  of  the  Fellatahs  is  reduced  within  very  circumscribed 
limits ;  although,  either  as  pastoral  or  as  predatory  hordes,  thqr 
are  spreading  over  Western  Africa.  The  foUowmg  are  gives 
as  the  names  and  political  condition  of  the  eight  provinces  of 
Haussa. 

L  Catsheenah,  Eashna,  or  Cassina.     The  head  or  prindpil 
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itote.     Now  partly  belonging  to  the  Fellatahs ;  partly  indqwod- 
nut. 

2.  Cubbie.  Independent,  except  the  district  of  Soccatoo,  on 
its  extreme  northern  border. 

3.  Goarie.    Now  independent. 

4u  Zumfra.     Partlv  in  the  possession  of  the  Fellatahs. 

5.  Kano.  Formerly  tributary  to  Bomoo :  now  subject  to  the 
Fdlatahs. 

6.  Gober  (or  Ghoober).     Now  independent. 
7-  Kotonkora.     Independent 

8.  Womba.  ■  Independent. 

The  latter  two  divisions  are  mentioned  by  Clapperton  as  dis- 
tricts formerly  included  in  Kashna;  and  in  fact,  the  city  of 
Kashna  was  at  one  time  considered  as  the  capital  of  all  Haussa. 
Soccatoo,  the  Fellatah  capital,  stands  on  the  extreme  borders  of 
the  Cubbie  territory,  but,  according  to  Lander,  is  not  considered 
as  being  included  in  it ;  and  Kano,  though  properly  a  district  of 
Haussa,  had  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  Bomou,  to  which  it  was  tributary,  previously  to  the  Fellatah 
conquest.  The  MS.  account,  however,  already  alluded  to,  enu- 
merates Kano  among  the  provinces  of  Haussa,  as  also  the  very 
extensive  territory  called  Zegzeg,  of  which  Zaria  appears  to  be 
the  capital, — ^a  city  larger  than  Kano  itself:  besides  which,  those 
of  Doura,  Ranoo,  and  Yareem,  are  also  specified.  By  the  hitter, 
Guari  is  perhaps  intended.  Yaoori,  though  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  states  of  Haussa,  is  not  included  in  it,  nor  Nouffie ;  and 
we  suspect  that  what  may  be  called  Haussa  Proper  must  be  li- 
mited to  the  territory  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Kashna,  and 
of  which  the  range  of  mountains  separating  the  waters  of  the 
Yeou  and  the  Shary  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Niger,  seems 
to  form  the  natural  boundary.  The  native  sovereign  of  Haussa, 
supported  by  the  Shiekh  of  Bomou,  is  stated  to  be  fast  recover- 
ing his  dominions  from  the  Fellatah  sultan,  who  is  seeking  to  in- 
demnify himself  for  these  reverses  by  the  conquest  of  Yarriba. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  of  the 
country  of  Zegzeg,  appear  to  have  been  neither  Fellatahs,  nor 
Haussa  people,  nor  Bomooese,  but  the  poor  kerdy  or  pagan 
tribes  called  Cumbrie  or  Cambric,  who  are  the  fellahs  of  this 
part  of  Central  Africa,  the  Soodrae  or  Hottentots  ci  Soodan. 
They  are  thus  characterised  by  Richard  Lander. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  numerous  walled  towns  and  open 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger^  and  also  of  the  islands^  we  find^  are 
for  rae  most  part  Cumbrie  people ;  a  VOfx*  despised^  and  abused^  but 
iaduatrious  and  hard-working  race.  They  are  hut  too  often  impressed 
and  persecuted  by  their  more  fortunate  and  powerful  neighbours^  who 
affirm  that  they  are  fitted  by  nature  only  for  slaves^  and  are  therefore 
invariably  treated  by  them  as  such.    The  Cumbrie  also  inlmbit  many 
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they  fiMmd  a  range  of  black  rocks  nmniiig  directly  acroM  Ai 
stream,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  for  the  water,  which  nuba 
through  it  with  great  impetaosity,  nnrming  a  complete  rapid,  bet 
not,  apparently,  a  fall.  The  boatmen,  assisted  by  a  number  i 
the  natives,  who  planted  themselves  on  each  side  of  this  channrL 
and  in  the  stream  at  the  stem  of  the  canoe,  lifted  it  by  miiE 
force  into  smoother  and  safer  water.  The  last  di£Bculty  witli 
respect  to  rocks  and  sand-banks  was  now,  they  were  told«  over- 
come ;  and  they  shortly  came  to  the  termination  of  all  the  islanli, 
above  which,  there  is  said  to  be  not  a  single  dangerous  place  up 
the  Niger.  The  river  resumed  its  noblest  appearance ;  its  bor- 
ders recovered  their  beauty;  and  a  strong,  remshing  bree«  gare 
its  majestic  stream  the  motion  of  a  slighUy  agitated  sea. 

Our  Travellers  landed  at  a  village  on  the  eastern  bank,  about 
eight  miles  from  Yaoorie;  to  reach  which,  they  had  to  tnnrdl 
K.E.E.  over  a  sterile  tract  of  country,  rising  at  every  step,  till 
they  reached  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  upon  which  the  dcj 
appears  to  be  built.  Like  the  other  African  capitals  already  it- 
scribed,  it  is  of  prodigious  extent,  between  twenty  and  tnirtj 
miles  in  circuit,  enclosed  with  a  high  and  strong  wall  of  cUt, 
with  eight  vast  entrance  gates,  well  fortified  after  the  manner  of 
the  countiy.  The  sultanas  residence,  as  well  as  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  are  two  stories  in  height, 
having  thick  and  clumsy  stairs  of  clay  leading  to  the  upper  apirt- 
ments,  which  are  comparatively  lofty.  The  principal  part  ot  the 
town,  however,  consists  of  circular  huts,  called  ooosties.  Between 
the  clusters  of  huts,  there  is  a  considerable  Quantity  of  fertile 
land,  which  is  left  for  pasture  or  husbandry ;  wnile  the  lime,  die 
palm,  the  date-tree,  (which  here,  however,  never  bears  fruit,)  and 
a  tree  called  micadania,  abound  within  the  walls.  Yaoorie  u 
the  capital  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  kingdom,  bounded 
eastward  by  Haussa,  south  by  Nouffie,  west  by  Bovgoo,  and 
north  by  Cubbie.  The  city,  according  to  Lander,  lies  nearly  doe 
north  of  Boussa,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  die  river.  Cumiie  ii 
a  state  or  province  of  Haussa,  which,  according  to  the  MS.  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  brought  home  by  M«or  Denham,  indndes 
seven  extensive  provinces.  Lander  gives  the  names  of  eight  sub- 
divisions ;  the  names,  however,  do  not  quite  correqKmd.  The 
E 'eater  part  of  Haussa  was  conquered  by  the  founder  of  the  Fd* 
tab  sovereignty  ;  but  since  the  death  of  old  Danfbdio,  the  coa- 
Siered  distncts  have  so  far  recovered  their  independianoe»  that 
e  power  of  the  Fellatahs  is  reduced  within  very  drcumscribed 
limits ;  although,  either  as  pastoral  or  as  predatory  hocdes,  th^ 
are  spreading  over  Western  Africa.  The  followuig  are  gives 
as  the  names  and  political  condition  of  the  ei^^t  {novinoes  of 
Haussa. 

1.  Catsheenah,  Eashna,  or  Cassina.    The  head  or  prindpsl 
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itmte.     Now  partly  belonging  to  the  Fellatahs ;  partly  independ- 
Bnt. 

8.  Cubbie.     Independent,  except  the  district  of  Soccatoo,  on 
Its  extreme  northern  border. 
S.  Gnarie.     Now  independent. 
4l  Zumfra.     Partly  in  the  possession  of  the  Fellatahs. 

5.  Kano*     Formerly  tributary  to  Bomoo :  now  subject  to  the 
Fdlatahs. 

6.  Gober  (or  Ghoober).     Now  independent. 
7-  Eotonkora.     Independent. 

8.  Womba.     Independent. 

The  latter  two  divisions  are  mentioned  by  Clapperton  as  dis- 
tricts formerly  included  in  Kashna;  and  in  fact,  the  city  of 
Kaahna  was  at  one  time  considered  as  the  capital  of  all  Haussa. 
Soecatoo,  the  Fellatah  capital,  stands  on  the  extreme  borders  of 
Ae  Cubbie  territory,  but,  according  to  Lander,  is  not  considered 
as  being  included  in  it ;  and  Kano,  though  properly  a  district  of 
Haussa,  had  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  Bomou,  to  which  it  was  tributary,  previously  to  the  Fellatah 
conquest.  The  MS.  account,  however,  already  alluded  to,  enu- 
merates Kano  among  the  provinces  of  Haussa,  as  also  the  very 
OLtensive  territory  called  Zegzeg^  of  which  Zaria  appears  to  be 
die  capital, — ^a  dty  larger  than  Kano  itself:  besides  which,  those 
of  Doura,  Ranoo,  and  Yareem,  are  also  specified.  By  the  latter, 
Crnari  is  perhaps  intended.  Yaoori,  though  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  states  of  Haussa,  is  not  included  in  it,  nor  Noufiie ;  and 
we  suspect  that  what  may  be  called  Haussa  Proper  must  be  li- 
mited to  the  territory  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Kashna,  and 
of  which  the  range  of  mountains  separating  the  waters  of  the 
Veou  and  the  Shary  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Niger,  seems 
to  form  the  natural  boundary.  The  native  sovereign  of  Haussa, 
supported  by  the  Shiekh  of  Bornou,  is  stated  to  be  fast  recover- 
ing nis  dominions  from  the  Fellatah  sultan,  who  is  seeking  to  in- 
demnify himself  for  these  reverses  by  the  conquest  of  Yarriba* 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  of  the 
country  of  Zegzeg,  appear  to  have  been  neither  Fellatahs,  nor 
Haussa  people,  nor  JBornooese,  but  the  poor  kerdy  or  pagan 
tribes  called  Cumbrie  or  Cambric,  who  are  the  fellahs  of  this 
part  of  Central  Africa,  the  Soodras  or  Hottentots  o£  Soodan. 
T*faey  are  thus  characterised  by  Richard  Lander. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  numerous  walled  towns  and  open 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger>  and  also  of  the  islands^  we  find,  are 
for  t£e  most  part  Cumbrie  people ;  a  poor,  despised,  and  abused,  but 
indaatrious  and  hard-working  race.  They  are  but  too  often  oppressed 
and  persecuted  by  their  more  fortunate  and  powerful  neighbours,  who 
affirm  that  they  are  fitted  by  nature  only  for  slaves^  and  are  therefore 
invariably  treated  by  them  as  such.    The  Cumbrie  also  inhabit  many 
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and  fro  between  Yaoorie,  Nouffie,  Boossa^  and  Funda.  It  is  imme- 
diately after  the  malca  bIso,  that  the  Niger,  by  the  depth  and  Telocity 
of  its  current^  sweeps  off  the  rank  grass  which  springs  up  annually  on 
its  borders.  Every  rock  and  every  low  island  is  then  completely 
covered^  and  may  be  passed  over  in  canoes  without  difficulty  or  even 
apprehension  of  danger/     Vol.  II.  p.  34. 

The  difficulties  and  perils  with  which  Mr.  Park  had  to  contend, 
were  greatly  augmented  by  the  season  at  which  he  attempted  to 
descend  the  Niger,  which  was  much  too  early :  had  the  river  been 
full,  he  might  possibly  have  reached  the  sea.  Humboldt  repre- 
sents the  Niger  as  attaining  its  maximum  in  August,  like  the 
Ganges  and  the  Gambia ;  but  it  would  appear  from  the  present 
Narrative,  not  to  be  full  till  the  beginning  of  September.  Under 
the  date  of  Sept.  6th,  we  find  the  following  entry. 

'  The  Niger  is  now  completely  full>  and  in  many  places,  its  banks 
are  already  overflowed^  so  that  it  is  extremely  favourable  for  our  pro- 
ceeding down  the  river.  With  the  change  in  the  moon,  however,  we 
have  had  a  constant  succession  of  heavy  showers,  which  have  compelled 
us  all  day  long  to  remain  ^dthin  doors  in  a  close,  black,  and  smoky 
hut,  havmg  the  disadvantage  of  damp,  dirty  walls,  and  of  bciug 
pestered  with  myriads  of  black  and  white  ants ;  and  so  long  as  the 
rains  continue,  we  shall  be  able  to  take  no  other  kind  of  exercise  than 
that  of  moving  round  this  miserable  abode,  like  prisoners  in  a  condemned 
cell.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate,  after  all,  that  our  canoe  has  not  been  gnt 
ready  so  soon  as  wc  had  anticipated  ;  for  constant  exposure  to  the  rains 
upon  the  water,  in  an  open  boat,  would  be  extremely  unpleasant.* 

Vol.  II.  p.  186. 

It  was  not  till  the  20th  of  September,  that  the  adventurous 
Brothers  bade  a  final  farewell  to  the  worthy  king  and  kind-hearted 
people  of  Boussa,  and  embarked  on  their  coastward  voyage.  They 
had  not  been  on  the  water  longer  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  put  into  a  small  island  called 
IVieUlie,  to  repair  their  leaky  canoes !  Between  this  place  and 
Boossa,  the  river  is  full  of  small  islands,  separated  by  channels 
of  deep  water ;  which,  as  well  as  the  banks  on  both  sides,  are  well 
cultivated  and  inhabited.     Here,  says  the  Journal, 

'  The  current,  according  to  our  estimation,  was  running  at  the  rate 
of  five  or  six  miles  in  an  hour ;  and  the  bed  of  the  river  was  full  of 
rocks,  some  of  which  were  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  occasioned  it  to  make  a  loud,  rushing  noise,  and  forewarn 
the  canoe-man  of  his  danger.  Owing  to  the  skilfulness  of  ours,  we 
succeeded  in  crossing  one  or  two  sunken  rocks,  which,  in  the  dry 
season  more  especially,  must  be  extremely  dangerous.  Even  as  it 
was,  we  experienced  considerable  difficulty  m  getting  over  them.* 

lb.  p.  214. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Mehilie,  they  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
Boussa  and  Nouffie  territories  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  |in>* 
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cceded  alongside  of  a  wooded  island  called  '  Any-man's  land:' 
though  fertile,  it  is  uninhabited  *  in  consequence  of  the  vast  num- 

*  bar  of  wild  horses  which  it  is  said  to  coutain.'  In  three  hours 
more,  they  passed  the  last  Boussa  town  on  the  western  bank,  and 
arrived  at  Inguazhillijee,  the  Comie  or  Wonjerque  of  Clapper- 
ton,  the  first  town  in  the  Wowow  territory,  and  where,  at  the 

*  King's  Ferry,'  the  mercantile  route  from  Nouffie  to  Borgoo 
crosses  the  Niger.  They  put  into  a  market-town  on  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  island  called  Patashie,  where  interminable  and  fruitless 
conferences  with  the  sovereign  of  the  territory,  the  lord  of  Wo- 
wow, detained  them  for  ten  days.  When  at  last  they  again  got 
away,  it  was  only  to  proceed,  by  a  rapid  voyage  of  three  hours, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  to  a  place  called  Lever  or  La- 
yaba,  where  fresh  delay  occurred-  Between  Patashie  and  Lever, 
the  navigation  is  frequently  impeded  by  rocks  and  islands ;  and  in 
one  place,  they  were  obliged  to  make  their  way  through  an  exceed- 
ingly narrow  channel,  overhung  with  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
more  than  half  filled  with  rushes  and  tall,  luxuriant  grasses.  Of 
course,  this  channel  must,  when  the  river  is  low,  be  dry.  Near 
Lever,  the  banks  are  high,  rising  about  forty  feet  above  the  river, 
and  steep  to  the  water's  edge.  The  river  itself  appeared  deep 
and  free  from  rocks  of  any  kind,  its  direction  nearly  south.  After 
passing  this  defile,  the  country  on  each  side  became  for  some 
miles  very  flat,  till,  on  approaching  Bajiebo,  they  observed  three 
remarkable,  lofty  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain.  Bajiebo  is  a  very  flourishing  and  populous  trading  town 
on  the  western  or  Yarriba  bank,  but  inhabited  by  Nouffie  people, 
and  the  Fellatahs  have  considerable  influence.  Just  below,  the 
Niger  is  divided  into  two  noble  branches  of  nearly  equal  width, 
by  a  small  wooded  island.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  described 
as  presenting  here  a  delightful  appearance,  embellished  with 
mighty  trees  and  elegant  shrubs,  of  every  variety  of  foliage  and 
hue,  while  little  birds  were  singing  merrily  among  their  branches. 
Magnificent  festoons  of  evergreen  creeping  plants  hung  from  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  drooping  to  the  water's  edge,  formed 

*  immense  natural  grottoes,  fit  abodes  for  the  Naiads  of  the  river.' 
It  would  appear  from  the  description,  that  the  course  of  the 
Niger  traverses  a  succession  of  fertile  plains  lying  between  the 
granitic  ridges  which  so  singularly  intersect  this  part  of  Africa. 
In  one  place,  a  high  pile  of  loose  granite  rocks,  large  and  dark- 
coloured,  rose  on  the  eastern  bank  ;  and  on  the  day  after,  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  double  range  of  rocky  hills  running  from  n.k. 
to  nearly  due  south,  one  of  which  came  close  to  the  water.  The 
appearance  of  these  hills  was    romantically  wild  and  gloomy. 

*  Trees  of  hungry  growth  and  stunted  shrubs  shoot  out  of  the 

*  hollows  and  interstices,  and  overhang  immense  precipices,  whose 

*  jagged  summits  they  partly  conceal.'     On  the  top  of  one  of 
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these  hills,  a  huge  and  singular  block  of  white  stone  assumes  tbe 
appearance  of  an  ancient  fortification.  The  banks  of  the  iiTer 
are  here  high,  its  direction  rather  eastward  of  south.  Soon  after- 
wards, it  was  found  to  take  a  bend  to  the  east,  by  the  side  of  an- 
other range  of  hills,  and  afterwards  to  flow  for  some  miles  to  the 
southward  of  east.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  island  of  Madjie, 
by  the  most  easterly  of  three  channels  into  which  the  river  b 
there  divided,  the  Travellers  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  sin- 
gular mass  of  rock,  which  shoots  up  ft'om  the  river  to  the  height 
of  not  less  than  300  feet,  forming  a  small  island.  Its  preci- 
pitous base  is  fringed  with  venerable  trees  and  less  magnificent 
vegetation,  which  also  strives  to  spring  forth  from  its  bairen 
and  almost  naked  sides,  giving  to  this  geological  phenomenon  i 
most  picturesque  and  majestic  character.  The  natives  call  the 
rock  Mount  Kesa,  and  believe  that  it  is  the  chosen  abode  of  a 
benevolent  genius.  Tbe  course  of  the  river  continued  s.e.  as 
far  as  Zagozhi,  a  town  of  Yarriba,  on  the  right  bank,  opposite 
the  large  Fellatah  town  of  Rabba,  on  the  Noufiie  side.  As 
they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  were  met, 
agreeably  to  a  previous  intimation,  by  a  personage  whose  name 
would  grace  the  pages  of  romance;  and  we  cannot  withhold 
from  our  readers  the  extraordinary  scene,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  Lord  Mayor'^s  show  upon  tne  Niger. 

'  Between  nine  and  ten,  a.m.>  we  heard  a  number  of  men  singing, 
and  keeping  time  to  the  motion  of  many  paddles,  but  we  could  see  no 
one.  However,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  a  canoe,  which  was  paddled  by 
a  few  men  only,  came  in  sight ;  and  we  knew  by  this  that  the  Water 
King  wus  approaching.  It  was  instantly  followed  by  another  and 
much  larger  one,  propelled  by  above  twenty  very  fine  young  men, 
whose  voices  we  haa  been  listening  to  just  before,  and  who  were  still 
continuing  their  song.  Their  music  was  slower,  but  very  similar  to 
that  which  may  be  heard  on  many  parts  of  the  western  coast.  The 
Kbi^  of  the  Dark  Water  was  with  them.  As  the  canoe  drew  nearer, 
we  were  not  only  surprised  at  its  extraordinary  length  and  unoMnmon 
neatness,  but  likewise  at  the  unusual  display  of  pomp  and  show  whidi 
we  observed  in  her.  In  the  centre  a  mat  awning  was  erected,  which 
was  variously  decorated,  and  on  the  ftont  of  it  hung  a  large  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth,  ornamented  with  bits  of  gold  lace  stitched  on  different 
parts  of  it.  In  the  bow  of  the  canoe  were  three  or  four  little  boys,  of 
equal  size,  who  were  clad  with  neatness  and  propriety;  and  in  the 
stern  sat  a  nuinlH.'r  of  comely-looking  musicians,  consisting  of  several 
drummers  and  a  trumpeter,  whilst  tne  young  men  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  boat  were  not  inferior  to  their  companions,  either  in 
decency  of  apparel  or  respectability  of  appearance.  They  all  looked 
in  fact  extremelv  well. 

m 

'  As  soon  as  this  canoe  arrived  at  the  landine-place,  the  Water 
King  came  out  from  beneath  the  awning,  and,  folk^wed  by  the  musi- 
cians and  a  suite  of  attendants,  walked  to  the  hut  whovin  all  public 
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matters  are  transacted^  and  whither^  in  a  few  minutes,  we  ourselves 
were  desired  to  repair.  The  chief  of  the  island,  with  his  elders  and 
the  more  respectable  of  the  people,  were  seated,  on  our  entrance,  on 
each  side  of  their  important  visitor,  and  my  brother  and  I,  as  a  mark 
of  distinction,  were  invited  to  place  ourselves  in  front  of  him.  When 
the  usual  compliments  had  passed  on  both  sides,  he  informed  us,  with 
much  solemnity>  of  his  rank  and  title ;  he  then  alluded  to  the  cause  of 
his  coming,  which,  he  said,  was  to  do  us  honour,  and  repeated  what 
had  previously  been  told  us  by  the  king's  son.  This  being  done,  he 
presented  us  with  a  pot  of  excellent  honey,  and  two  thousand  cowries 
in  money,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  goora  nuts,  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  country,  and  which  are  held  in  so  great  esteem,  that  the  opulent 
and  powerful  alone  have  the  means  of  procuring  them.  Having  no« 
thing  further  to  say  or  do,  we  shook  hands  with  his  sable  majesty, 
whose  name  is  Suliken  Rouah,  expressed  our  acknowledgments  for  his 
handsome  present,  and  returned  to  our  boats. 

'  The  King  of  the  Dark  Water  is  a  fine-looking  man,  well  stricken 
in  years ;  his  skin  as  black  as  a  coal ;  his  features  are  coarse  but  bene- 
volent, and  his  stature  advantageous  and  commanding.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  full  biirnouse,  or  Arab  cloak,  of  inferior  blue  cloth,  under-* 
neath  which  was  a  variegated  tobe  made  of  figured  satin,  country 
cloth,  and  crimson  silk  damask,  all  patched  together ;  he  also  wore  a 
pip  of  red  cloth,  Haussa  trowsers,  and  sandals  of  coloured  leather. 
Two  pretty  little  boys,  about  ten  years  of  age  and  of  equal  size,  and 
who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  pages,  followed  him  into  the  hut.  Their 
clothing  was  neat  and  becoming,  and  their  persons  nicely  clean ;  each 
of  them  was  furnished  with  an  ornamented  cow's  tail,  and  they  stood 
one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his  left,  to  brush  away  flies  and 
other  insects  from  his  person,  and  supply  him  with  goora  nuts  and  to- 
bacco. The  king  was  also  accompanied  by  six  of  his  wives,  fine,  hand- 
some jet-black  girls,  dressed  in  neat  country  caps  edged  with  red  silk. 
Native  cloths,  made  of  cotton  and  silk,  were  fastened  round  their 
waists,  beneath  which  they  wore  a  sort  of  short  frock.  The  usual 
custom  of  staining  their  fingers  and  toe-nails  with  henna,  appears  to  be 
general  among  them ;  their  wrists  were  ornamented  with  neat  silver 
bracelets,  and  their  necks  with  coral  necklaces. 

'  To  such  a  man  as  the  Water  King,  with  such  a  suite  and  such  a 
title,  the  greatest  honour  is  expected  to  be  paid,  and  we  therefore 
shewed  our  respect  by  saluting  him  with  a  discharge  from  two  or  three 
muskets;  and  by  waiting  patiently  his  return  from  the  council-hut, 
wherein  he  stayed  two  whole  hours,  during  which  we  were  sitting  in 
our  canoes,  exposed  to  a  very  hot  sun,  for  we  had  removed  them  from 
under  the  tree  by  the  side  of  his  own. 

'  It  was  exactly  mid-day  when  Suliken  Rouah  re-embarked  in  his 
princely  canoe,  and  quitted  the  island  of  Belee.  Determined  for  once 
to  make  an  attempt  at  a  more  respectable  appearance,  for  heretofore  it 
had  been  extremely  mean  and  homely,  we  hastily  constructed  an  awn- 
ing of  our  sheets.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  made  use  of  such  a 
thing,  though  we  are  without  umbrellas,  and  till  then  had  nothing  but 
slight  straw  hats  to  protect  our  heads  from  the  sun.  Above  the  awning 
we  elevated  a  slender  staff,  on  the  top  of  which  we  fastened  our  na- 
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tional  coluurs,  the  union  flag>  which  was  kindly  given  us  by  a  gentle- 
man on  the  coast,  who  was  commandant  of  Anamaboo.  When  un- 
furled and  waving  in  the  wind,  it  looked  extremely  pretty,  and  it  made 
our  hearts  glow  with  pride  and  enthusiasm,  as  we  lookea  on  this  soli- 
tary little  banner.  We  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  us  also,  if  we 
made  as  gay  an  appearance  as  the  king  and  his  followers;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  put  on  an  old  naval  uniform  coat  which  I  had  with  me  for 
state  occasions,  and  my  brother  also  dressed  himself  in  as  grotesque 
and  gaudy  a  manner  as  our  resources  would  afford.  Our  eight  attend- 
ants also  put  on  new  white  Mahomedan  tobes ;  so  that  our  canoe,  with 
its  white  awning  surmounted  by  the  union  flag,  our  canoe-men  in  new 
dresses,  and  ourselves  appearing  as  officers,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  effect  of  the  whole  scene.  The  august  King  of  the  Dark  Water, 
with  his  retinue  in  twenty  canoes,  condescendingly  gave  us  the  pre- 
cedence, and  ours  ^\'as  the  first  that  moved  off  from  land,  and  led  the 
way  down  the  river  towards  Rabba. 

*  For  a  little  while,  we  continued  to  take  the  lead,  but  tbe  chief 
soon  went  before  us,  for  two  reasons :  First,  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  at  us ;  and  secondly,  that  we  migbt  have  a  fairer 
chance  of  seeing  him  in  all  his  state,  for  which  purpose  be  had  placed 
himself  outside  his  awning  on  an  elevated  and  conspicuous  seat. 
However,  he  only  unshed  to  get  a  few  yards  before  us,  for  his  canoe- 
men  soon  lifted  their  paddles  out  of  the  water,  and  the  bout  fell  back 
to  its  former  situation.  This  going  before  and  falling  behind  was  done 
repeatedly.  The  musicians  in  the  large  canoe  perronned  merrily  on 
their  instruments,  and  about  twenty  persons  now  sung  at  intervau  in 
recitative,  keeping  excellent  time  with  their  paddles. 

<  A  brisk  wind  sprung  up  the  river  full  m  our  fiices,  relieving  us 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  which  was  remarkably  fine; 
the  scene  before  us  was  very  animating,  and  the  whole  of  ns  were  in 
hii^h  glee  and  spirits.  Other  canoes  joined  us;  and  never  did  tbe 
J3ritish  flag  lead  so  extraordinary  a  squadron.  The  King  of  the 
J)urk  Water  niiglit  Ik'  mistaken  for  a  river  god;  and  his  wives,  now 
and  then  showing  their  pretty  black  faces  from  under  the  awning,  cast 
many  an  arch  look  at  us  with  their  sparkling,  jetty  eyes.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  275-.280. 

This  legitimate  king  of  the  Niger  is  the  lord  of  Zagoihi,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  arc  a  most  industrious,  ingenious,  half-am- 
phibious |K'ople, — at  once  watermen,  fishermen,  husbandmen,  and 
manufacturers.  Our  Travellers  give  them,  indeed,  a  most  & 
vourahlc  character,  ^'hey  seem  to  be  to  their  ncighboun  the 
Fellatahs,  what  the  fishermen  of  the  Ganges  are  to  the  Hindoos- 
tanec  Moslem,  or  what  the  Chinese  arc  to  the  Burmese. 

*  Tiie  ciirc  which  the  Falatah  bestows  on,  and  the  pride  which  betakes 
in  his  horse,  are  employed  and  indulged  by  the  inhabitants  of  Zagoxhi 
in  an  equal  proportion  in  their  canoes:  the  Niger  is  covered  with  these 
little  vessels,  and  to  lie  skilful  in  the  management  of  them  is  tbeir 
gnnitest  boost.  The  chief  of  tiie  island  has  about  six  hundred  mnof», 
all  of  which  will  be  employed,  when  the  young  Mallam  Dendu  ia  pro- 
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claimed  king,  in  conveying  the  Falatah  troops  across  the  river  on  their 
expedition  into  Yarriba.  They  are  fond  of  aquatic  occupations,  even 
to  a  passion,  and  carry  them  to  excess.  All  the  trade  by  water  in 
these  parts  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  proprietors  of  the  ferry  to 
and  from  Rabba,  which  is  a  source  of  consiaerable  emolument  to  tnose 
engaged  in  this  speculation.  They  are  also  excellent  fishermen,  and, 
in  fact,  the  population  of  Zagozhi  are  almost  amphibious,  so  prone  are 
they  to  be  perpetually  sporting  in  bogs  or  dabbling  in  water.  But 
they  do  not  confine  themselves  all  the  year  round  entirely  to  the  river, 
for  they  cultivate  the  soil  as  well,  and,  like  their  countrj^men  of 
Noullie,  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  they  evince  considerable 
ingenuity  and  expcrtness.  The  cloth  which  they  manufacture  in  com- 
mon with  their  countrymen,  and  the  tobes  and  trowsers  which  they 
make,  are  most  excellent,  and  would  not  disgrace  an  European  manu- 
fiactory;  they  are  worn  and  valued  by  kings,  chiefs,  and  great  men, 
and  are  the  admiration  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  vainly  at- 
tempt to  imitate  them.  We  have  also  seen  a  variety  of  caps,  which 
are  worn  solely  by  females,  and  made  of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk, 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  The  people  here  are  uncommonly 
industrious,  be  they  males  or  females,  and  are  always  busy  either  in 
culinary  or  other  domestic  occupations. 

'  In  our  walks,  we  see  groupcs  of  people  employed  in  spinning  cotton 
and  silk ;  others  in  making  wooden  bowls  and  dishes,  mats  of  various 
patterns,  shoes,  sandals,  cotton  dresses  and  caps,  and  the  like ;  others 
busily  occupied  in  fashioning  brass  and  iron  stirrups,  bits  for  bridles, 
hoes,  chains,  fetters,  &c. ;  and  others  again  employed  in  making  sad- 
dles and  horse-accoutrements.  These  various  articles,  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  Rabba  market,  evince  considerable  taste  and  ingenuity 
in  their  execution. 

'  We  have  not  seen  a  single  public  amusement  since  we  have  been 
among  them.  In  this  respect,  they  are  an  example  to  their  neighbours. 
They  seem  quite  independent  of  all  authority  and  above  all  restraint, 
except  that  of  the  legitimate  King  of  the  Dark  Water  ;  and  their  own 
interests  induce  them  to  obey  him  alone.  They  care  as  little  for  the 
Falatahs  as  the  Falatahs  for  them ;  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation 
renders  them  secure  from  foreign  invasion,  and  insensible  to  the  cala- 
mities and  distresses  which  overwhelm  the  natives  of  many  parts  of 
the  continent.  They  have  liberty  stamped  on  their  features,  and 
lightness  and  activity,  so  rarely  to  be  seen  in  this  country  of  sluggards, 
are  observable  in  all  their  actions.  The  generality  of  the  people  are 
well-behaved;  they  are  hospitable  and  obliging  to  strangers;  they 
dwell  in  amity  with  their  neighbours,  and  live  in  unity,  peace,  and 
social  intercourse  with  themselves;  they  are  made  bold  by  freedom, 
affluent  by  industry  and  frugality,  healthy  by  exercise  and  labour,  and 
happy  from  a  combination  of  all  these  blessings.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  315-317. 

The  population  of  Zagozhi  is  represented  as  immense.  The 
town  would  seem  to  be  most  unfavourably  situated,  built  on  a 
marshy  island  periodically  half-inundated,  and  which,  when  the 
Niger  subsides,  must  teem  with  the  most  noxious  exhalations. 
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The  huts  of  the  natives,  built  on  the  moist  earth,  swarm  with 
mosquitoes  and  the  most  disgusting  insects,  and  exhibit  no  very 
favourable  specimens  of  either  their  taste  or  their  cleanliness. 
Yet,  in  their  persons,  the  inhabitants  are  by  no  means  negligent, 
being  always  well  dressed ;  and  our  Travellers  were  struck  with 
the  unusual  proportion  of  tall,  handsome,  well-formed  men  and 
comely  women.  Ilabba,  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  a  neat,  clean, 
and  well-built,  but  open  town,  irregularly  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
gentle  elevation,  and  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Fella- 
tahs,  Noufanchie,  Arabs,  and  emigrants  and  slaves  from  various 
countries.  It  is  famous  for  its  market,  and,  in  point  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  ranks  next  to  Soccatoo  among  the  cides  now 
possessed  by  the  Fellatahs.  Its  manufacture  of  mats  and  sandals 
IS  unrivalled ;  but  in  other  handicrafts,  Rabba  yields  to  Zagoxhi. 
On  the  16th  of  October,  our  Travellers  once  more  embarked 
in  a  leaky  canoe,  and  for  the  first  time  without  a  guide  to  contrd 
them.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  they  had  small  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  being  their  own  masters.  The 
borders  of  the  river  for  the  next  thirty  miles^  were  exceedingly 
flat,  low,  and  swampy  ;  and  trees  and  snrubs,  shooting  up  out  of 
the  water,  gave  intimation  that  the  stream  had  overflowed  its 
usual  limits.  Its  course  was  now  eastward;  its  breadth,  from 
three  to  six  miles ;  and  the  current  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour.  A  range  of  low  hills  anpeared  on  each  aide  as 
&r  as  the  eye  could  discern.  Several  beautiful  islands  were 
passed,  all  cultivated  and  inhabited,  but  low  and  flat.  They 
drifted  down  the  stream  very  pleasantly;  but,  when  the  approach 
of  evening,  with  indications  of  a  coming  storm,  rendered  them  anxi- 
ous to  land,  to  procure  shelter  for  the  night,  if  not  in  a  village, 
at  least  under  a  tree,  every  attempt  to  find  a  passage  through  tne 
thick  morasses  l)chind  which  the  villages  were  situated,  proved 
labour  lost.  Their  predicament  became  at  last  not  a  little  cri- 
tical. 

'  We  were  enabled  to  steer  her  rightly  by  the  vividness  of  the  light- 
ning, which  flashed  across  the  water  continually ;  and  by  this  means 
also,  we  could  distinguish  any  danger  before  us,  and  avoid  the  numerous 
small  islands  with  which  the  river  is  interspersed,  and  which  otherwise 
might  have  embarrassed  us  very  seriously.  But  though  we  could  per- 
ceive almost  close  to  us  several  lamps  burning  in  oomffntable-looking 
huts,  and  could  plainly  dijstinguish  the  voices  of  their  occupanta»  and 
though  wc  exerted  all  our  strength  to  get  at  them^  we  were  fiiiled  in 
every  attempt,  by  reason  of  the  sloughs  and  fens,  and  we  were  at  last 
obliged  to  abandon  them  in  despair.  Some  of  these  lights^  after  lead- 
ing us  a  long  way,  eluded  our  search,  and  vanished  from  our  sight  like 
an  ignis  fatu us,  and  others  danced  about  we  knew  not  how  nor  where. 
But  what  was  more  vexatious  tlmn  all,  after  we  had  got  into  an  inlet, 
and  toiled  and  tugged  for  a  full  half  hour  against  the  current,  which 
in  this  little  channel  was  uncommonly  rapid,  to  approach  a 
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iroin  which  we  thought  it  flowed,  both  viUage  and  lights  gcemed  to 
ink  into  the  earth,  the  sound  of  the  people's  voices  ceased  of  a  sud- 
ten,  and  when  we  fancied  we  were  actually  close  to  the  spot,  we 
trained  our  eyes  in  vain  to  see  a  single  hut ; — all  was  gloomy,  dismal, 
iheerless,  and  solitary.  It  seemed  the  work  of  enchantment ;  every 
lung  was  as  visionary  as  '  sceptres  grasped  in  sleep.' 

'  We  had  paddled  along  the  banks  a  distance  of  not  less  than  thirty 
niles,  every  inch  of  which  we  had  attentively  examined,  but  not  a  bit 
»f  diy  land  could  anywhere  be  discovered,  which  was  firm  enough  to 
jear  our  weight.  Therefore,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  circumstances, 
ind  all  of  us  having  been  refreshed  with  a  little  cold  rice  and  honey, 
ind  water  from  the  stream,  we  permitted  the  canoe  to  drift  down  with 
the  current,  for  our  men  were  too  much  fatigued  with  the  labours  of 
the  day  to  work  any  longer.  But  here  a  fresh  evil  arose,  which  we 
vrere  unprepared  to  meet.  An  incredible  number  of  hippopotami 
ftroae  very  near  us,  and  came  plashing,  snorting,  and  plunging  all 
round  the  canoe,  and  placed  us  in  imminent  danger.  Thiiddng  to 
fir^hten  them  off,  we  fired  a  shot  or  two  at  them  ;  but  the  noise  only 
cafied  up  from  the  water,  and  out  of  the  fens,  about  as  many  more  of 
ikm  unwieldy  companions,  and  we  were  more  closely  beset  than 
before.  Our  people,  who  had  never,  in  all  their  lives,  been  exposed  in 
a  canoe  to  sucn  huge  and  formidable  beasts,  trembled  with  fear  and 
ipprehension,  and  absolutely  wept  aloud ;  and  their  terror  was  not  a 
bttle  increased  by  the  dreadful  peals  of  thunder  which  rattled  over 
their  heads,  and  by  the  awful  darkness  which  prevailed,  broken  at  in- 
tervals by  flashes  of  lightning,  whose  powerful  glare  was  truly  awful. 
Our  people  tell  us,  tnat  these  formidable  animals  frequently  upset 
oanoes  in  the  river,  when  every  one  in  them  is  sure  to  perish.  These 
came  so  dose  to  us,  that  we  could  reach  them  with  the  butt  end  of  a 
gon.  When  I  fired  at  the  first,  which  I  must  have  hit,  every  one  of 
Uiem  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  pursued  us  so  fast  over  to 
the  north  bank,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  imaginable  we 
could  keep  before  them.  Having  fired  a  second  time,  the  report  of 
my  gun  was  followed  by  a  loud  roaring  noise,  and  we  seemed  to  in- 
crease our  distance  from  them.  There  were  two  Bomou  men  among 
DOT  crew,  who  were  not  so  frightened  as  the  rest,  having  seen  some  of 
these  creatures  before  on  Lake  Tchad,  where,  they  say,  plenty  of  them 
■bound. 

'  However,  the  terrible  hippopotami  did  us  no  kind  of  mischief 
whatever ;  no  doubt,  at  first,  when  we  interrupted  them,  they  were 
only  sporting  and  wallowing  in  the  river  for  their  own  amusement ; 
bat  had  they  upset  our  canoe,  we  should  have  paid  dearly  for  it.' 

Vol.  III.  pp.  9—11. 

When,  at  length,  a  bank  presented  the  opportunity  of  landing, 
the  crew  refused ;  one  and  all  declaring,  that  if  the  water-ele- 
phants did  not  kill  them,  the  crocodiles  would  certainly  carry 
them  off  before  morning. 

'  Finding ',  continues  Mr.  Lander,  '  we  could  not  induce  our  people 
to  land,  we  agreed  to  continue  on  all  nisht.  The  eastern  horizon  bc- 
eame  very  dark,  and  the  lightning  more  and  more  vivid ;  indeed,  we  never 
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recollect  having  seen  such  strong  forked  lightning  before  in  our  lives.  AU 
this  denoted  the  approach  of  a  storm.  At  eleven  P.M.,  it  blew  someni'hat 
stronger  than  a  gale,  and  at  midnight^  the  stomi  was  at  its  height.  The 
wind  was  so  furious^  that  it  swept  the  water  over  the  sides  of  the  casoe 
sev  ral  times,  so  that  she  was  m  danger  of  filling.  Driven  about  br 
the  wind,  our  frail  little  bark  became  unmanageable ;  but  at  length  we 
got  neiir  a  bank,  which  in  some  measure  protected  us,  and  we  were 
fortunate  eni)ugh  to  lay  hold  of  a  thorny  tree,  against  which  we  were 
driven,  and  which  was  growing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
Presently  we  ^tcncd  the  canoe  to  its  branches,  and  wrapping  our 
cloaks  round  our  persons,  for  we  felt  overpowered  witb  fatigue,  and 
with  our  legs  dangling  half  over  the  sides  of  the  little  vessel  into  the 
water,  which  for  want  of  room  we  were  compelled  to  do,  we  lay  dawn 
to  sleep.  There  is  something,  I  believe,  in  the  nature  of  a  tempest, 
which  is  favourable  to  slumber ;  at  least  so  thought  my  brother ;  fior 
thrtugli  the  thunder  continued  to  roar,  and  the  wind  to  rage, — though 
the  rain  beat  in  our  faces,  and  our  canoe  lay  rocking  like  a  cradle,  still 
he  slept  soundly.  The  ^vind  kept  blowing  hard  from  the  eastward  till 
after  midnight,  when  it  became  calm.  The  rain  then  descended  ii 
torrents,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lishtning  of  the  moat  awfol 
description.  We  lay  in  our  canoe  drenched  with  rain,  and  oar  littk 
vessel  was  filling  so  fast,  that  two  people  were  obliged  to  be  constand? 
baling  out  the  water  to  keep  her  afloat.  The  water-elephants,  as  tlw 
natives  term  the  hippopotami,  frequently  came  snorting  near  us,  but 
fortunately  did  not  touch  our  canoe. 

<  The  rain  continued  until  three  in  the  morning  of  the  17x\k,  when 
it  became  clear,  and  we  saw  the  stars  sparkling  like  eems  over  our 
heads.  Therefore,  we  again  proceeded  on  our  journey  down  the  rirer, 
there  being  sufficient  light  for  us  to  see  our  way ;  ancl  two  hours  after, 
we  put  into  a  small,  insignificant  fishing-village,  called  Ditcanvkt 
where  we  landed  very  gladly.'     Vol.  III.  pp.  12 — 14. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  and  nighty  they  supposed,  that  they 
were  carried  down  the  stream  little  short  of  a  nundred  miles  in 
a  direction  nearly  east.  The  island  upon  which  they  landed,  is 
inhabited  by  Nouffie  fishermen ;  a  harmless,  inoiTensive  race,  who 
had  but  very  recently  been  induced,  or  compelled,  by  some  Fel- 
latah  mallams  despatched  thither  by  the  Chief  of  Rabba,  to  pro- 
fess the  Mohammedan  faith.  These  mallams  were  very  attentive 
and  civil  to  the  white  strangers ;  and  the  next  morning,  they 
were  joined  here  by  a  messenger  from  Zagozhi,  who  was  to  have 
been  their  guide.  On  prosecuting  their  voyage  the  next  day, 
they  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  bearing 
north-east,  which  appeared  at  first  like  three  complete  sugar- 
loaves,  with  little  hills  about  them.  Shortly  afterwards,  oUier 
mountains  rose  to  sight,  very  elevated,  and  scarcely  disdngiush- 
able  from  faint  blue  clouds ;  some  table-shaped,  some  conical, 
and  others  of  the  most  grotesque  forms.  *  Two  cities  of  pro- 
''  digious  extent,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  directly  op- 
^  {K)site  to  each  other,"  like  Zagozhi  and  Ilabba,  were  passed  m 
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ourse  of  the  day :  the  names  were  not  ascertained.  Our 
illers,  for  prudential  reasons,  preferred  landing  at  smaller 
es.  On  the  Yarriba  side,  they  found  that  all  the  natives 
ed  into  the  interior,  leaving  the  encroaching  Fellatahs  in 

possession  of  their  towns  and  villages.  Near  an  island 
i  Gunjo,  the  river  takes  a  slight  bend  to  the  southward  of 
its  breadth  being  from  three  to  five  miles,  with  a  very  rapid 
at. 

the  18th,  our  Voyagers  experienced  another  gale,  which 
d  their  canoe  to  be  tossed  about  on  the  river  ^  like  a  cocoa- 
shell.^  The  rain  was  at  the  same  time  so  heavy  that  it  soon 
16  half  tilled  with  water,  and  three  of  the  party  were  con- 
ly  employed  in  baling  to  keep  it  afloat.  They  were  very  near 
;  upset  by  an  enormous  crocodile ;  and  soon  after  this  escape, 
ipetuous  current  carried  the  canoe  over  a  sand-bank,  and 
»  it  against  the  roof  of  a  submerged  hut,  belonging  to  a 
fe  which  the  flood  had  nearly  washed  away.  The  Niger, 
were  told,  had  been  more  than  commonly  full  this  season,  and 
)verflowed  its  usual  boundaries.     Happily,  no  mischief  was 

to  their  fragile  boat,  and  they  were  presently  enabled  to 
n  the  stream.  They  soon  came  abreast  of  the  ^  three  flat, 
l^^haped  mountains^  which  they  had  seen  the  day  before, 
rhich  then  had  a  different  appearance ;  and  a  long  way  to 
eastward,  a  lofty  summit  rose  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
5.  The  river,  in  this  part,  winds  s.e.  and  e.s.e.  On  the 
,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Coodonia*,  which  falls  into 
^f iger  on  the  left  bank.  Very  elevated  land  appeared  on  each 
of  the  river,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  formed  by  a  range  of 
extending  from  n.n.e.  to  s.s.w.  A  few  miles  ftirther,  they 
ed  at  the  large,  populous,  and  flourishing  city  of  Egga, — 

last  town  in  the  Nouffie  territory.  Like  Zagozhi,  it  is 
;  in  the  midst  of  a  morass,  which  is  full  of  crocodiles,  and 

now  half  under  water.  The  town  is  about  four  miles  in 
th,  and  two  in  breadth ;  the  streets  very  narrow  and  filthy. 
I  reason  assigned  for  building  the  houses  so  close,  is,  that 
Fellatahs  may  not  be  able  so  easily  to  ride  through  the  city 

destroy  the  people !  f  About  one  half  of  the  population 
professed  moslem,  and  one  half  kerdy  or  pagan.     They  are 

speculative  and  enterprising,  and  numbers  employ  all  their 
t  in  trading  up  and  down  the  Niger,  living  entirely  in  their 
»e8,  which  are  fitted  up  for  this  purpose  with  a  shed  for  a 
n.  The  town  is  supposed  to  own  a  greater  number  of  canoes 
I  any  single  town  to  the  northward.     The  soil  is  exceedingly 

Crossed  by  Lander,  on  his  return  route,  in  1827. 
Only  two  years  before^  the  town  had  been  pillaged  and  burned  by 
c  marauders. 
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fertile,  so  that  provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap ;  but  the  in- 
habitants eat  little  animal  food  besides  fish.  Hyenas  are  so  nu- 
merous in  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  so  bold  and  rapacious, 
as  to  have  carried  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sheep  tnat  were 
once  in  the  town.  Benin  and  Portuguese  cloths  were  seen  on 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  our  Travellers  learned,  aie 
brought  up  the  river  from  CuttumcurrafFee,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shary.  This  was  the  first  pleasing  indication  of  their  approach- 
ing tne  coast ;  and  a  few  miles  below  Egga,  they  had  toe  high 
gratification  of  seeing  fly  over  their  heads,  a  seap-gull. 

We  must  very  briefly  trace  the  remainder  of  their  adven- 
turous voyage.  On  the  22d  of  October,  they  left  Egga,  and 
reached  Eacunda,  on  the  right  bank.  The  river  between  these 
places  winds  s.  and  s.e.,  with  a  rapid  current.  The  right  bank 
IS  generally  low  and  swampy,  while  a  double  range  of  verdant 
hills  borders  on  the  eastern  bank,  running  towards  the  s.e. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Kacunda,  the  river  turns  due  s.,  between 
*  tolerably  high  hills  T  its  course  is  afterwards  turned  to  the  s.e., 
by  a  range  of  '  very  high  hills ;'  and  lower  down,  changes  to 
s.s.w.  While  flowing  in  this  direction,  between  *  immensely  high 
^  hills,^  it  receives  the  Shary  from  the  eastward.  Below  this  con- 
fluence, not  far  from  Bocqua,  a  huge  and  naked  white  rock,  in 
the  shape  of  a  perfect  dome,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  river  to 
the  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  It  was  covered  with  innumer- 
able white  birds,  and  received  from  our  Travellers  the  name  of 
the  Bird  Rock.  On  its  western  side,  there  is  a  dangerous  whirl- 
pool, which  had  well-nigh  proved  the  end  of  their  voyage.  It 
was  perceived  barely  in  time  to  prevent  the  canoe  from  being 
drawn  into  the  vortex.  Below  Bocqua,  the  river  runs  in  a  valley 
between  mountains  of  considerable  height,  its  course  being  gene- 
rally south-west.  The  margin  of  the  river  is,  in  parts,  thickly 
wooded ;  and  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  not  a  village,  nor  a 
single  hut,  is  to  be  seen. 

'  The  whole  of  this  distance,  our  canoe  passed  smoothly  along  the 
Niger,  and  every  thing  was  silent  and  solitary ;  no  sound  could  be 
distinguished,  save  our  own  voices,  and  the  plashing  of  the  paddles, 
with  their  echoes;  the  song  of  birds  was  not  heard,  nor  could  anj 
animal  whatever  be  seen ;  the  banks  seemed  to  be  entirely  desertea, 
and  the  magnificent  Niger  to  be  slumbering  in  its  own  grandeur.' 

Vol.  III.  p.  8a 

Gradually,  the  hills  on  the  north-western  side  seemed  to  de- 
crease in  elevation,  while  those  on  the  south-eastern  side,  receded 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  soon  changed 
to  a  swampy  plain,  covered  with  a  thick  jungle.  A  little  bdow 
where  the  valley  of  the  river  thus  opens,  a  branch  was  seen 
running  ofl*  in  a  southerly  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east 
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This  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  delta.  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  interest  of  the  voyage,  as  one  of 
geographical  discovery,  terminates,  although  not  the  interest  of 
the  personal  narrative.  Fresh  perils,  disappointments,  and  suffer- 
ings awaited  the  Travellers  ;  some  of  them  of  a  nature  to  put  their 
fortitude  and  patience  to  a  severer  test  than  any  they  had  pre- 
viously sustained.  And  when,  on  fairly  reaching  the  ocean,  on 
board  an  English  brig,  not  without  imminent  danger  of  being 
wrecked  on  the  bar,  their  troubles  seemed  at  an  end,  they  were  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  voyage  to  Rio.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  1831,  they  sailed  from  the  Brazilian  capital;  and 
after  a  tedious  voyage,  on  the  9th  of  June,  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
*  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  ^  for  all  their  signal  and  manifold 
deliverances. 
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{Continued  Jrom  Page  212.) 

'l^HE  political  writings  of  Mr.  Hall,  comprised  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  present  collection  of  his  Works,  consist  of  a 
tract  entitled,  "  Christianity  consistent  with  a  love  of  Freedom,"" 
published  in  1791 ,  when  the  Writer  was  twenty-seven  years  of 
age ;  the  "  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  ^ ;  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Public  on  the  Renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter ; 
an  Appeal  on  the  subject  of  the  Frame-work  Knitter's  Fund, 
with  a  Reply  to  Objections  advanced  against  it ;  an  Address  on 
West  India  Slavery ;  and  Posthumous  Fragments  of  an  Essay 
in  defence  of  Village  Preaching  and  the  Right  of  Worship,  com- 
menced in  1801,  and  resumed  in  1811,  but  afterwards  laid  aside 
by  the  Writer.  Mr.  HalPs  political  tracts  published  in  his  life- 
time, occupy  little  more  than  300  pages  of  the  volume.  The 
first  of  these,  he  would  never  consent  to  have  reprinted ;  not  that 
he  deemed  the  main  principles  vulnerable,  but  he  regarded  the 
tone  of  animadversion  as  severe,  sarcastic,  and  unbecoming.  It 
was  written  in  answer  to  a  political  sermon  by  a  Dissenting  Mi- 
nister, characterized  by  the  same  remarkable  union  of  high  ortho- 
doxy and  ultra-Toiyism,  which  has  recently  manifested  itself  as 
the  characteristic  of  a  party  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment. 
The  name  of  the  individual  against  whom  Mr.  HalPs  strictures 
were  levelled,  now  venerable  for  his  age  and  his  sanctity,  is  very 
properly  cancelled  in  the  present  edition ;  but  to  suppress  the 
tract  itself,  would  have  been  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the 
Author,  and  to  the  public.  Its  tone  and  spirit  are  far  different 
from  what  Mr.  Hall  in  his  later  years  would  have  approved ;  but 
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it  is  most  vigorously  written,  abounding  with  gplendid  passages, 
and  the  sound  principles  which  it  advocates,  render  its  republia- 
tion  far  from  unseasonable.  *  The  glowing  picture  presented  in 
^  the  concluding  paragraphs,  as  accurately  descriptive  of  recent 

*  events  as  of  those  it  was  intended  to  portray,  might  tempt  m 

*  almost  to  fancy,'  Dr.  Gregory  remarks,  *  that  after  the  revolo- 
^  tion  of  a  cycle  of  forty  years,  time  had  brought  us  back  to  the 
^  same  state  of  things.** 

'  An  attention  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  world,  is  not  nmr  the 
fruit  of  an  idle  curiosity,  or  the  amusement  of  a  dissipated  and  frivo- 
lous mind,  but  is  awakened  and  kept  alive  by  occurrences  as  varioas 
as  they  are  extraordinary.  There  are  times  when  the  moral  world 
seems  to  stand  still ;  there  are  others  when  it  seems  impelled  towards 
its  goal,  with  an  accelerated  force.  The  present  is  a  period  more  in- 
teresting, perhaps,  than  any  wliich  has  been  known,  in  the  whole  fligbt 
of  time.  The  scenes  of  Providence  thicken  upon  us  so  fast,  and  are 
shifted  with  so  strange  a  rapidity,  as  if  the  great  drama  of  the  world 
were  drawing  to  a  close.  Events  have  taken  place,  of  late,  and  rero- 
lutions  have  been  effected,  which,  had  they  been  foretold  a  very  fev 
years  ago,  would  have  been  viewed  as  visionarv  and  extravagant ;  and 
their  influence  is  yet  far  from  being  spent.  "Europe  never  presented 
such  a  spectacle  before,  and  it  is  worthy  of  being  contemplated,  with 
the  profoundest  attention,  by  all  its  inhabitants.  The  empire  of  darl[- 
iiess  and  of  despotism  has  been  smitten  ivith  a  stroke  which  has 
sounded  through  the  universe.  When  we  see  whole  kingdoms,  after 
reposing  for  centuries  on  the  lap  of  their  rulers,  start  from  their 
slumber,  the  dignity  of  man  rising  up  from  depression,  and  tyrants 
trembling  on  their  th nines,  who  can  remain  entirely  indifferent,  or  fii! 
to  turn  his  eye  towards  a  theatre  so  august  and  extraordinary  !  These 
are  a  kind  of  throes  and  struggles  of  nature,  to  which  it  would  be  a 
sullenness  to  refuse  our  sympathy.  Old  foundations  are  breaking  up; 
new  edifices  are  rearing.  Institutions  which  have  been  long  held  m 
veneration,  as  the  most  sublime  refinements  of  human  wisdom  and 
policy,  which  age  hath  cemented  and  confirmed,  which  power  hath 
supported,  which  eloquence  hath  conspired  to  embellish,  and  opulence 
to  enrich,  are  falling  fast  into  decay.  New  prospects  are  opening  on 
every  side,  of  such  amazing  variety  and  extent,  as  to  stretch  further 
than  the  eye  of  the  most  enlightened  observer  can  reach. 

'  Some  beneficial  effects  appear  to  have  taken  place  alreadv,  soft- 
cient  to  nourish  our  most  sanguine  hope  of  benefits  much  more  exten- 
sive. The  mischief  and  folly  of  wars  begin  to  be  understood,  and  that 
mild  and  lil>eral  system  of  j)olicy  adopted,  which  has  ever  indeed  bera 
the  object  of  pruyer  to  the  humane  and  the  devout,  but  has  hitherto 
remained  utterly  unknown  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  As  the  mind 
naturally  yields  to  the  impression  of  objects  which  it  contemplates 
often,  we  need  not  wonder,  if,  amidst  events  so  extraordinary,  the 
human  character  itself  should  appear  to  be  altering  and  improring  j 
apace.  The  fond  attachment  to  ancient  institutions,  and  blind  snh-  | 
mission  to  opinions  already  received,  which  has  ever  checked  the 
growth  of  improvement,  and  drawn  on  the  greatest  bcnefiMtors  of  nan- 
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IciBd  danger  or  n^lect,  is  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  bold  and  fearless 
investigation.  Man  seems  to  be  becoming  more  erect  and  independent. 
He  leans  more  on  himself^  less  on  his  fellow-creatures.  He  begins  to 
feel  a  consciousness  in  a  higher  degree  of  personal  dignity,  and  is  less 
enamoured  of  artificial  distinctions.  There  is  some  hope  of  our  behold- 
ing that  simplicity  and  energy  of  character  which  marks  his  natural 
State,  blended  witn  the  humanity,  the  elegance,  and  improvement  of 
polished  society. 

'  The  events  which  have  already  taken  place,  and  the  further 
changes  they  forebode,  will  open  to  the  contemplative  of  every  character, 
innumerable  sources  of  reflection.  To  the  philosopher,  they  present 
many  new  and  extraordinary  facts,  where  his  penetration  will  find 
nmple  scope  in  attempting  to  discover  their  cause,  and  to  predict  their 
effects.  He  will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  mankind  in  an  in- 
teresting situation,  and  of  tracing  the  progress  of  opinion  through 
channels  it  has  rarely  flowed  in  before.  The  politician  will  feel  his 
attention  powerfully  awakened,  on  seeing  new  maxims  of  policy  intro- 
duced, new  institutions  established,  and  such  a  total  alteration  in  the 
ideas  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  as  will  oblige  him  to  study  the  art 
of  government  as  it  were  afresh.  The  devout  mind  will  behold  in 
tliese  momentous  changes  the  finger  of  God,  and,  discerning  in  them 
the  dawn  of  that  glorious  period,  in  which  wars  will  cease,  and  anti- 
duriatian  tyranny  shall  fall,  will  adore  that  unerring  wisdom,  whose 
secret  operation  never  fails  to  conduct  all  human  affairs  to  their  proper 
Basue^  and  impels  the  great  actors  on  that  troubled  theatre,  to  fulfil, 
when  they  least  intend  it,  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  the  predictions 
of  its  prophets.'     Vol.  III.  pp.  57—60. 

The  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1793.  After  having  for  many  years  remained  out  of 
print,  Mr.  Hall  was  induced,  in  1821,  to  consent  to  its  repub- 
lication ;  being  informed  that  the  copyright  had  expired,  and 
that  he  had  consequently  only  the  alternative  of  publishing  it 
himself,  or  of  permitting  it  to  be  done  by  others.  In  an  Adver- 
tisement to  the  new  edition,  he  assigns  the  following  reasons  for 
complying  with  the  application. 

*  A  most  erroneous  inference  has  been  drawn  from  my  suffering  it 
to  iaM  into  neglect.  It  has  been  often  insinuated,  that  my  political 
principles  have  undergone  a  revolution,  and  that  I  have  renounced  the 
opinions  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  to  establish.  I  must 
ti^  leave,  however,  to  assert,  that,  fashionable  as  such  changes  have 
been,  and  sanctioned  by  many  conspicuous  examples,  I  am  not  ambi- 
tious of  the  honour  attached  to  this  species  of  conversion,  from  a  con- 
viction that  he  who  has  once  been  the  advocate  of  freedom  and  of  re- 
form, will  find  it  much  easier  to  change  his  conduct  than  his  prin- 
ciples,— to  worship  the  golden  image,  than  to  believe  in  the  divinity 
o(  the  idol.  A  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  political  writer,  an  opinion, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  in  danger  of 
losing  something  of  its  energy  and  sanctity,  by  embarking  on  the 
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8tonny  element  of  political  debate,  were  the  motives  that  determined  - 
me,  and  which,  had  I  not  already  engaged,  would  probably  have  etfec- 
tually  deterred  me,  from  writing  upon  politics.  These  scruples  hare 
given  way  to  feelings  stiU  stronger ;  to  my  extreme  aversion  to  be  ' 
classed  with  political  apostates,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  being  detenvd 
from  the  honest  avowal  of  my  sentiments  on  subjects  of  great  mo- 
ment, by  hopes  and  fears  to  which,  through  every  period  of  my  life,  I 
have  been  a  total  stranger.  The  effect  of  increasing  years  has  been  to 
auf;ment,  if  possible,  my  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty^  and  to  the  cause  of  reform,  as  inseparably  combiiied 
with  their  preservation :  and  few  things  would  give  me  more  unesa- 
ness,  than  to  have  it  supposed  I  could  ever  become  hostile  or^indifler- 
ent  to  these  objects.'     Vol.  III.  pp.  80,  81. 

This  manly,  frank,  and  bold  avowal  of  principles  far  from  pa- 
latable to  a  certain  class  of  Mr.  HalFs  reluctant  admirers,  might 
have  been  expected  to  give  oiTence,  more  particularly  to  those  who 
had  been  forward  in  imputing  to  the  Autnor  a  renunciation  of  hb 
early  political  opinions.  £ut  the  violent  attack  upon  his  cbs- 
racter  for  which  it  aRbrded  a  pretext,  was  marked  by  a  baseness 
and  malignity  that  seemed  gendered  by  personal  hatred  upon  ef- 
clesiastical  jealousy,  and  was  only  the  more  odious  as  proceeding'  | 
from  a  soi-disaut  Christian  Guardian.  In  the  periodical  work  so  | 
entitled,  an  article  appeared,  professing  to  be  a  review  of  the 
Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  but  which  was,  in  6ct, 
nothing  more  than  a  tirade  against  its  Author,  who  was  insolentlj  | 
stigmatised  as  having  CTatuitously  obtruded  himself  on  the  pob-  i 
lie  in  '  the  degrading  character  of  a  violent  party-scribe.'  Of  this 
article,  Mr.  Hall  would  have  felt  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  no- 
tice, had  not  its  writer,  with  a  view  to  render  the  afiront  the  more 
personal  and  annoying,  procured  its  insertion  in  the  Lieicestfr 
Journal.  This  provoked  Mr.  Hall  to  send  a  reply  to  the  same 
Newspaper ;  a  step  which  his  best  friends  regarded  at  the  time 
as  descending  from  his  proper  dignity.  Had  nis  character  stood 
in  need  of  vindication,  there  would  have  been  found  defenden 
willing  and  able  to  inflict  the  requisite  chastisement  on  the  meao 
and  dastardly  assailant.  But  Mr.  Hall  was  angry ;  and  anger, 
though  in  him  it  could  not  fail  to  be  eloquent,  always  distvbi 
the  nice  decisions  of  the  judgement.  Accordingly,  in  nothing  that 
he  ever  wrote,  docs  there  occur  any  similar  violation  of  good  taste. 
I'he  fact  is,  he  felt  jostled  in  the  dark  by  an  unknown  assaihnt, 
whose  rank  and  stature  he  over-estimated ;  and  he  repelled  the  at- 
tack with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  but  with  the  diaadyantaoe  of 
having  come  to  blows  with  a  chimney-sweeper.  Inflated  wiu  the 
unexpected  honour  of  having  provoked  a  reply,  his  masked  Ca- 
lumniator renewed  the  attack  nrom  his  safe  obscurity.  Mr.  Hall 
was  persuaded  to  take  no  further  notice  of  so  paltiy  an  anti- 
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ttonist,  but  left  it  to  his  friends  to  supply  the  refutation  of  the 
msh  misrepresentations  and  envenomed  abuse  by  which  party  ma- 
lice sought  to  lower  his  character. 

Had  Mr.  HalPs  political  opinions  been  formed  in  the  Tory 
school,  had  he  stepped  forward  as  the  advocate  of  restrictions 
on  the  press  and  the  apologist  for  religious  intolerance^  we  should 
have  heard  no  complaint  from  his  sanctimonious  rebukers,  of  his 
having  blended  too  much  the  poUtician  with  the  divine.  Of  all 
amphibious  beings,  the  most  anomalous,  the  most  unsightly,  is 
the  clerical  party-poUtician,  whether  he  be  a  sycophant  or  a  de- 
magogue,— whether  his  party  call  itself  the  people  or  Church 
•  and'  State, — whether  his  ^  drum  ecclesiastic '  be  beat  as  a  roll-call 
to  the  mob,  or  as  a  summons  to  all  the  evil  spirits  that  wait  upon 

Eower  and  wealth.  For  a  man  who  professes  to  have  dedicated 
imself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  and  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  to  be  found  lending  himself  to  pur- 
poses of  faction,  intrigue,  or  private  ambition,  is  a  shamefUI  in- 
consistency. A  '  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ '  will  not  so  '  en- 
*  tangle  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,'  after  having  solemnly 
enlisted  in  a  warfare  from  which  all  carnal  weapons  are  excluded, 
in  the  service  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  But  no  one  will 
contend  that  the  Christian  Minister,  whether  dignified  with  the 
honours  of  a  mitre,  or  occupying  the  humblest  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, is  exempted  from  the  duties  of  patriotism,  or  is  debarred 
firom  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Although  an  Apostle,  he 
might  still  claim  to  be  a  Roman,  and  stand  upon  the  privilege  of 
having  been  free-born.  Now,  the  distinction  between  the  patriot 
and  the  partisan,  is  not  always  so  apparent  as  to  prevent  mistake 
in  the  application  of  those  names,  although  the  essential  differ-^ 
ence  between  the  two  characters  will  be  acknowledged.  The  par- 
tisan is  an  adherent  to  a  faction ;  but  the  name  of  faction  may 
be  injuriously  given  to  a  minority  struggling  in  defence  of  the 
most  sacred  rights,  or  banded  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  religion, 
and  good  government.  Yet,  even  though  the  cause  be  patriotic^ 
the  individual  who  engages  in  its  defence  for  his  own  private  ends, 
€X  for  the  secular  interests  of  his  confederates,  still  merits  no  heU 
ter  name  than  that  of  a  partisan.  It  is  not  the  cause  that  makes 
the  patriot)  nor  the  party  that  makes  the  partisan,  but  the  mo- 
tives and  spirit  which  actuate  the  individual  in  embracing  and 
advocating  the  opinions,  religious  or  political,  which  he  must  ne* 
cessarily  hold  in  common  with  some  party. 

Two  great  parties  have  long  divided  intelligent  society  in  this 
coimtry ;  and  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  illiberality  to  doubt  that 
true  patriots  have  been  found  on  either  side.  Those  parties^ 
accidentally  distinguishable  as  Whig  and  Tory,  have  been 
substantially  popular  and  prescriptive ;  and  the  great  questions 
irhich  have  successively  arisen  to  test  their  respective  principlesi 
VOL.  VII. — N.s.  u  u 
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have  occasioned  their  being  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  fiiends 
or  the  jealous  opponents  of  civil  and  refigioua  freedom,  general 
education,  the  reform  of  the  representation,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery,  and  a  pacific  national  policy.  Upon  each 
of  these  grand  questions,  pretty  nearly  the  same  parties,  with  some 
illustrious  exceptions,  have  been  ranged  in  mutual  opposition. 
Throughout  the  long  reign  of  George  the  Third,  although  that 
monarch  was  personally  disposed  to  protect  the  religious  liberties 
of  at  least  his  I'rotestant  subjects,  and  his  patriotic  wish  was,  that 
every  child  in  his  dominions  might  be  taught  to  read  his  Bible, 
still,  the  politics  of  the  court  and  the  measures  of  the  minister 
were  uniformly  hostile  to  toleration,  to  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
to  a  liberal  policy,  to  every  species  of  reform ;  and  the  ruinous 
wars  of  George  III.  have  bequeathed  to  the  present  generation 
the  fatal  legacy  of  an  overwhelming  debt.  Consequently,  the  vast 
majority  of  those  persons  whom  loyalty,  political  opinion,  or 
interest  attached  to  the  ministerial  party,  became  committed  to  the 
approval  or  extenuation  of  almost  perpetual  war,  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure, and  all  the  vices  of  that  policy  which  alienated  the 
American  colonies,  and  had  well-nigh  provoked  rebellion  at  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  of  philanthropic  principles,  unconnected 
with  any  political  party,  the  friends  of  education,  of  improvements 
in  our  criminal  code,  all  who  sought  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  as  well  as  the  Dissenters  generally,  found  them- 
selves involuntarily  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ascendant 
party  in  church  and  state. 

We  may  now,  happily,  look  back  upon  this  state  of  things  as 
matter  of  history ;  but  it  is  the  history  of  ourselves  the  existing 
generation ;  and  present  events  have  grown  immediately  out  « 
these  circumstances.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Hall  published  bit 
Apology,  the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom  were  not  without 
reason  alarmed  at  both  the  arbitrary  acts  and  the  still  more  lofty 
doctrines  of  the  minister  and  his  satellites.  Mr.  Pitt  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  land  as  many  roreign 
troops  as  he  pleased,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament;  and 
the  clergy  were  for  the  most  part  the  abettors  of  political  tenets 
which  not  the  highest  Tory  would  at  the  present  moment  dare 
avow.  The  horror  of  French  principles,  the  alarm  of  revolution 
or  invasion,  spread  through  the  nation  like  a  mania;  and  the 
minister,  rendered  absolute  by  the  panic  fears  of  the  pusillanimous 
and  the  arts  of  the  interested,  was  enabled  at  pleasure  to  dispense 
with  the  forms  and  securities  of  the  constitution.  The  danger  to 
liberty  appeared  extreme,  and  it  required  some  intrepidity  to  address 
a  warninj^  voice  to  the  slumbering  nation.  The  Dissenters  were 
at  that  time  loaded  with  the  foulest  abuse.  The  ultra-loyalists  of 
the  day  went  far  beyond  the  anti-reformers  of  our  own  times,  in 
their  hatred  and  execration  of  the  sectaries ;  but  the  chief  reason 
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of  the  difibrence  is,  that  the  former  had  then  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  mob  was  on  their  side.  The  riots  at  Birmingham,  unlike 
those  of  Bristol,  were  the  work  of  men  who  gloried  in  their 
loyalty;  and  its  chief  victim  was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  sectarian 
teacher  and  philosopher.  In  allusion  to  these  circumstances,  the 
eloquent  Author  of  the  Apology  thus  repels  the  calumnies  cast 
upon  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged. 

*  Dissenters  are  reproached  with  the  appellation  of  republicans ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  charge  has  neither  appearea  from  facts,  nor  been  support- 
ed by  any  reasonable  evidence.  Among  them^  as  among  other  classes^ 
(and  in  no  greater  proportion,)  there  are  persons  to  be  found,  no  doubt, 
who,  without  any  hostility  to  the  present  Government,  prefer  in  theory 
a  republican  to  a  monarchical  form ;  a  point  on  which  the  most  en- 
lightened men  in  all  a^s  have  entertained  very  different  opinions 

Were  we,  however,  ^vithout  any  proof,  to  aamit  that  Dissenters  are 
more  tinctured  with  republican  principles  than  others,  it  might  be 
considered  as  the  natural  effect  of  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  legislature. 
£xpo8ed  to  pains  and  penalties,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust,  pro- 
scribed by  the  spirit  of  the  present  reign,  menaced  and  insulted 
wherever  they  appear,  they  must  be  more  than  men,  if  they  felt  no  re- 
sentment, or  were  passionately  devoted  to  the  ruling  powers.  To 
expect  affection  in  return  for  mjury,  is  to  gather  where  they  have  not 
scattered,  and  reap  where  they  have  not  sown.  The  superstition  of 
dissenters  is  not  so  abject  as  to  prompt  them  to  worship  the  consti- 
tution through  fear.  Yet,  as  they  have  not  forgotten  the  benefits  it 
imparted,  and  the  protection  it  afforded  till  of  late,  they  are  too  much 
its  friends  to  flatter  its  defects,  or  defend  its  abuses.  Their  only  \nsh 
is  to  see  it  reformed  and  reduced  to  its  original  principles.  In  recent 
displays  of  loyalty,  they  must  acknowledge  themselves  extremely  de- 
fective. They  have  never  plundered  their  neighbours,  to  shew  their 
attachment  to  the  king ;  nor  has  their  zeal  for  religion  ever  broke  out 
into  oaths  and  execrations.  They  have  not  proclaimed  their  respect  for 
regular  ^vemment  by  a  breach  of  the  laws,  or  attempted  to  maintain 
tranquillity  by  riots.  These  beautiful  specimens  of  loyalty  belong  to 
the  virtue  ana  moderation  of  the  high-church  party  alone,  with  whose 
character  they  perfectly  correspond.*     Vol.  HI.  pp.  152,  3. 

It  was  not  then  without  an  urgent  call  and  ample  provocation, 
that  Mr.  Hall  stood  forward  as  the  vindicator  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  apologist  for  those  principles  of  freedom  which  it  had  be- 
come almost  dangerous  to  profess,  but  which  are  really  the  con- 
servative principles  of  the  constitution.  Apart  from  a  conscien- 
tious attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  a  patriotic  interest 
in  his  country ■'s  welfare,  we  can  conceive  of  no  motive  that  should 
have  induced  him  to  encounter  the  obloquy  vhich  the  publica- 
tion could  not  fail  to  draw  down  upon  its  writer.  Unconnected 
with  any  political  party,  and  rendered  incapable,  by  his  principles 
as  a  Dissenter,  of  deriving  worldly  aggrandisement  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  any  set  of  men  that  might  accede  to  power,  he  could 
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not  fx'  feuspGCted  of  having  in  view  any  perscmal  or  sinister  object 
Indc-rrfl,  in  the  pamplilet  itself,  he  avows  his  distrust  of  the  op. 
pi<iition  party  of  the  day,  representing  the  existence  of  a  regular 
par1iami.'ntan'  ojypofiition  as  an  expedient  which  was  at  once  *the 

*  oiV*i]irhv^  and  the  chcrishcr  of  faction/  It  was  reserved  for  the 
reptile  l>a>fenc«^?$  of  his  I^eicester  neighbour,  to  stigmatise  the 
Autlior  of  thin  noble  prrxluction  as  a  party  scribe,  and  with  match- 
less arr'i^ance  to  htigmatise  the  great  principles  to  which  through 
life  Mr  Hall  maintained  an  inflexible  attachment,  as  *  the  sins  of 

*  his  youth  ; " — the  greatest  indignity  and  insult,  we  have  reason  to 
liclieve,  that  Mr.  Hall  ever  met  with  from  any  opponent. 

It  is,  we  admit,  an  unhappy  necessity  that  justi6es  a  minister 
of  the  (iwijHil  in  meddling  with  *  party  politics;^  but  if  on  any 
occasion  Kuch  a  deviation  from  his  proper  sphere  becomes  a  duty, 
it  is  when  a  tide  of  corruption  and  intolerance  has  set  in,  w 
strong  as  to  threaten  to  undermine  the  bulwarks  of  religious 
lil>erty,  and  when  he  is  called  to  act  the  part  of  a  public  censor 
of  wickedness  in  high  places,  the  bold  rebuker  of  the  corrup- 
tions in  the  State.  *  The  plain  state  of  the  case  is,*  said  Mr.  Hall, 
in  rcpH'ing  to  his  Reviewer,  *  not  that  the  Writer  is  offended  at 
^  my  meddling  with  politics,  but  that  I  have  meddled  on  the 

*  wrong  side.     Had  the  same  mediocrity  of  talent  been  exerted 

*  in  eulogizing  the  measures  of  ministers,  his  greetings  would 
^  have  l)ecn  as  loud  as  his  invective  is  bitter.*  In  fact,  there 
may  Ik*  said  to  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  ex- 
pediency of  a  Christian  ministei^s  insisting  upon  political  duties, 
provided  he  maintains  an  absolute  silence  on  the  subject  of  poli- 
tical rights.  'I'herc  was  a  time,  at  least,  when  it  was  maintamed 
AH  an  article  r)f  faith  by  the  Tory  party  and  the  clciwy  generally, 
that  every  minister  of  religion,  from  the  prelate  who  raises  bis 
mitrrd  licid  among  the  peers  of  the  realm,  down  to  the  chaplain 
who  aKsistH  his  patron  at  an  election,  or  the  humblest  curate  that 
setH  his  name  to  a  ])etition  against  innovation,  is  bound  by  his 
Hatred  ])rofe.ssion  to  employ  his  influence  only  in  suiiport  of  the 
uKcondant  party  in  the  State.  Such  used  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  opponents  of  all  ))oiitical  reform  ;  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  We 
have  lived  to  witness  a  strange  forgetfulness  of  their  own  maxims 
of  dutiful  subserviency  to  the  powers  that  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  and  of  those  who  once  claimed  a  mono])oly  of  loyalty.  As 
the  nonjurors  of  other  days,  who  had  inculcated  upon  the  people 
the  doctrine  of  ])assive  obedience,  were  ready  enough  to  *  resist 
^  the  ]H)\vcr/  when  the  voice  of  the  nation  had  called  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  to  occu])y  the  vacated  throne,  so,  the  Tory  &ction 
of  our  own  day  scruple  not  to  speak  of  the  i>erson  of  their  sove- 
reign and  oi*  his  government,  in  terms  that  they  would  once  have 
Ih^cu  iorwanl  to  brand  as  sedition  and  impiety.  The  present 
ministry  are  now  reproached  by  this  party,  with  naving  the  sup- 
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port  of  DisBenters,  to  whom  loyalty  seems  to  be  abandoned  as  a 
Talgar,  sectarian  virtue.  Those  who  formerly  refused  to  allow 
that  any  grievances  would  justify  resistance,  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered that  submission  may  have  its  limits,  when  only  their  pre- 
judices suffer  violence  ;  and  the  cause  of  corruption,  as  being  far 
mere  sacred  than  that  of  liberty,  is  thought  to  sanctify  a  factious 
opposition  that  would  once  have  been  deemed  at  direct  variance 
with  the  exhortations  of  Scripture.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Apology,  so  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  present  anti-reform- 
ers, and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  transcribing  it,  with  a  slight  verbal  accommodation  of  the 
expressions  which  pointed  at  the  minister. 

^  Who  can  hear  without  indignant  contempt  the  (reiterated)  eulogies 
on  the  constitution  ?  •  •  .  .  Indisputable  excellence  wants  no  encomium ; 
but  this  flattery  is  intended  to  bury,  in  an  admiration  of  its  merit,  all 
lemembranoe  of  its  defects.  Whatever  remains  of  beauty  or  vigour  it 
possesses,  are  held  in  no  estimation,  but  as  they  produce  an  acquiescence 
in  abuses.  It  is  its  imperfections  only  they  admire ;  its  corruptions 
that  solace  them.  The  topics  of  their  encomium  are  as  absurd  as  their 
purpose  is  infamous.  The  flourishing  state  of  trade  and  manufactures 
18  oisplayed  in  proof  of  the  British  Constitution,  without  reflecting 
that  a  temporary  decay  will  support  with  equal  force  an  opposite  con- 
elusion.  For,  if  we  owe  our  present  prosperity  to  the  nature  of  the 
government,  our  recent  calamities  must  be  traced  to  the  same  source ; 
and  that  constitution  which  is  now  afhrmed  to  be  the  best,  must  be  al- 
lowed durine  the  American  war  to  have  been  the  worst.  That  there 
it  a  connexion  between  commercial  prosperity  and  the  nature  of  a 
government,  must  be  admitted ;  but  its  operation  is  gradual  and  slow^ 
not  felt  from  year  to  year,  but  to  be  traced  by  the  comparison  of  one 
age  and  country  with  another.  But  allowing  that  our  wealth  may  in- 
crease along  with  the  increase  of  abuses,  the  nation,  we  hope,  is  not 
so  sordid  as  to  look  upon  wealth  as  the  supreme  good.  Freedom,  as 
it  animates  industry  by  securing  its  rewards,  opens  a  path  to  wealth ; 
but,  if  that  wealth  be  suflered  to  debase  a  people,  and  render  them 
venal  and  dependent,  it  will  silently  conduct  them  back  again  to 
misery  and  depression.  Home  was  never  more  opulent  than  on  the 
eve  of  departing  liberty.  Her  vast  wealth  was  a  sediment  that  re- 
mained on  the  reflux  of  the  tide  .  .  .  The  extent  of  emnire,  the  im- 
provement of  arts,  the  diffusion  of  opulence  and  splendour,  are  the 
topics  with  which  Horace  adorned  the  praises  of  Augustus ;  but  the 
penetration  of  Tacitus  develops,  amidst  these  flattering  appearances^ 
the  seeds  of  ruin.  The  florid  bloom  but  ill  concealed  that  fatd  malady 
which  preyed  upon  the  vitals. 

'  Between  the  period  of  national  honour  and  complete  degeneracy, 
there  is  usually  an  interval  of  national  vanity,  during  which  examples 
of  virtue  are  recounted  and  admired  without  being  imitated.  The 
Romans  were  never  more  proud  of  their  ancestors  than  when  they 
ceased  to  resemble  them.  From  being  the  freest  and  most  high- 
spirited  people  in  the  world,  they  suddenly  fell  into  the  tamest  and 
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most  abject  submission.  Let  not  the  name  of  Britcmg,  my  oooiitry« 
men^  too  much  elate  you :  nor  ever  think  Yourselves  safe^  while  yoa 
abate  one  jot  of  that  holy  jealousy  by  whicn  your  liberties  have  been 
hitherto  secured.  The  richer  the  inheritance  bequeathed  yon,  the 
more  it  merits  your  care  for  its  preservation.  The  possession  must  be 
continued  by  that  spirit  with  which  it  was  at  first  acquired  ;  and,  as  it 
was  gained  by  vigilance,  it  will  be  lost  by  supineness.  A  d^enente 
race  repose  on  the  merit  of  their  forefathers:  the  virtaous  create  a 
fund  of  their  own.  The  former  look  back  upon  their  anoeston,  to 
hide  their  shame :  the  latter  look  forward  to  posterity^  to  levy  a  tri- 
bute of  admiration.  In  vain  will  you  confide  in  the  forms  of  a  free 
constitution.  Unless  you  reanimate  those  forms  with  fresh  vigour, 
they  will  be  melancholy  memorials  of  what  you  once  were,  and  haunt 
you  with  the  shade  of  departed  liberty.  A  silent  stream  (if  corruption 
poured  over  the  whole  land,  has  tainted  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  decay.  On  your  temperate  but  manly  exertions  depend 
the  happiness  ana  freedom  of  the  latest  posterity.' 

VoL  III.  pp.  161-104 

Such  was  the  style  of  powerful  reasoning  and  fervid  eloquence 
in  which  Mr.  Hall,  at  the  age  of  nine  and  twenty,  pointed  oat 
the  dangers  of  the  country.  In  several  parts  of  this  splendid 
production,  there  is  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  of  language  which 
Mr.  Hall  would  have  corrected  in  the  reprint,  could  he  have  done 
80  without  impairing  the  identity  of  the  performance,  and  which 
he  requests  the  candid  reader  to  put  to  the  account  of  *  juvenile 
^  ardour.^  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  chasteness  and  sus- 
tained dignity  in  the  composition,  very  unlike  what  could  have 
been  expected  from  an  unpractised  writer.  Occasionally  he  re- 
minds us  of  Burke ;  but  in  no  passage,  perhaps,  does  he  seem 
to  have  caught,  insensibly,  so  much  of  the  manner  of  that  master 
of  periods,  as  in  the  one  which  unites  with  matchless  felicity,  sn 
elegant  panegyric  on  his  genius  with  a  caveat  against  his  philoso- 
phy. Speaking  of  the  theory  which  denies  to  mankind  in  society, 
the  possession  of  any  natural  rights,  Mr.  Hall  continues : 

'  These  are  the  views  which  distinguish  the  political  writings  of 
Mr.  Burke ;  an  author  whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have 
given  a  vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets  which,  from  any  other  pen, 
would  have  appeared  abject  and  contemptible.  In  the  fiield  of  reason, 
the  encounter  would  not  be  difficult ;  but  who  can  withstand  the  fis- 
ciiiation  and  magic  of  his  eloquence?  The  excursions  of  his  eemat 
are  immense.  His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute, 
and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation^  and  eveiy 
walk  of  art.  His  culogium  on  the  Queen  of  France  is  a  masterpieoe 
of  pathetic  composition :  so  select  are  its  ipiases,  so  fraught  with 
tenderness,  and  so  rich  with  colours  '  dipped  in  heaven/  that  he  who 
can  read  it  without  rapture,  may  have  merit  as  a  reasoner^  but  most 
resign  all  pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibility.  His  imagination  ji^ 
in  truth,  only  too  prolific ;  a  world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  chimerical  alarms,  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  enchantments,  and 
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\kt  Prospero,  at  the  spectres  of  his  own  creation.  His  intel« 
news  in  general^  however^  are  wide  and  variegated^  rather  than 
;  and  the  light  he  has  let  in  on  the  British  constitution  in 
ar>  resembles  the  coloured  effulgence  of  a  painted  medium,  a 
mimic  twilight^  solemn  and  soothing  to  the  senses,  but  better 
r  ornament  thim  use.'    Vol.  III.  pp.  123,  4. 

1  the  theoretical  opinions  advanced  in  this  Apology,  we  do 
r  concern  ourselves.  On  some  minor  points,  not  essential 
nain  principles,  the  opinions  of  the  Author  himself  possibly 
ent  some  modification.  The  reasonings  are,  however, 
instructive,  even  when  they  fail  of  bein^  convincing  or 
ive.  And  now  we  scarcely  know  whether  it  is  adapted  to 
nore  admiration  or  regret,  that  the  Author  of  this  pamphlet 
have  remained,  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  silent  upon 
1  topics ;  unless  we  regard  as  political  writings,  the  *  Re-* 
8  on  War ', — a  Sermon  preached  on  the  day  of  Public 
Bgiving  for  Peace  in  1802,  and  the  Fast-day  Sermon 
3a  in  the  following  year.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Hallos  re- 
e  to  appear  as  a  political  writer,  was  entirely  tinfeigned  and 
plete  accordance  with  the  reserve  he  maintained  in  his  con- 
Having  performed  what  he  felt  to  be  a  public  duty,  and 
that  he  had  not  made  choice  of  the  Christian  ministry 
a  despised  sect,  from  any  conscious  inability  to  acquire 
id  serve  his  generation  by  a  different  employment  of  his 
and  attainments, — he  thenceforth  confined  himself  to  the 
nmediate  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  Even  at  the  time 
»  composed  the  Apology,  when,  as  his  Editor  remarks, 
hole  world  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  political 
I  and  the  discussion  of  political  principles,''  Mr.  Hall  never 
in  the  politician,  the  character  of  the  Christian  teacher, 
if  those  persons  who  would  pass  for  his  friends  have  in  this 
iprossly  misrepresented  him.  A  Mr.  Green  has  put  forth 
niscences^of  Mr.  Hall,  which  shew  how  dangerous  an 
in  is  a  bad  memory,  and  we  may  add,  how  unjust  and  in- 
a  biographer  is  a  foolish  admirer.  This  gentleman,  in  re- 
to  a  Cambridge  county  meeting  which  to(^  place  in  17979 
lich  he  represents  as  being  ^  headed  by  the  late  Duke  of 
»d  and  the  Dissenters  %  affirms,  that  *  Mr.  Hall  attended 
the  meeting  and  the  dinner,  and  assisted  in  escorting  and 
ding  a  small  party  on  their  return  C  thus  exhibiting  him  in 
iracter  of  a  prominent  and  recognized  partisan, — almost 
t  in  which  Mr.  Hall  would  have  cnosen  to  appear.  Upon 
timony  of  an  individual  who  was  present,  we  are  enabled 
a  flat  contradiction  to  the  greater  part  of  the  statement, 
ading  Whigs  and  Xories  in  the  county  attended  the  meet- 
d  of  course,  the  leading  Dissenters  were  among  them ;  but 
ere  far  from  heading  the  meeting ;  nor  did  the  Dissenters 
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form  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  assembled.  The  friends  of 
liberty,  generally,  a  little  outweighed  the  Tonr  party ;  but  the  only 
Dissenter  who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  was  ]Mr.  W.  HoUick.  No 
Dissenting  minister  took  any  part:  Mr.  Hall  was  present,  i 
deeply  interested,  but  silent  spectator.  Several  dei^ymen  aLio 
were  present,  and  two  of  them  spoke ;  Dr.  Mansel  on  the  Toiy 
side,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  speech  with  the  bishopric  c{ 
Bristol,  and,  on  the  Whig  side,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whiter,  author 
of  the  Etymologicutn  Magfiuniy  whose  only  recompense  of  course 
was  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  After  the  meeting,  a  paltry  mob 
of  the  lowest  description  drew  Lord  Hardwick  and  Dr.  Mansel  to 
Trinity  College  in  a  higler'*s  cart,  which  Mr.  Hall  witnessed  with 
much  amusement;  and  this  must  be  what  Mr.  Green  calls 
his  ^escorting  and  defending**  a  party  whom  he  was  litcnlly 
laughing  at.  The  dinner  which  followed  the  meeting,  Mr.  HiU 
did  not  go  near.     He  received  an  invitation,  which  he  declined 


upon  the  same  principle  that  imposed  silence  upon  him  at  the 
meeting.  Though  at  that  time  an  ardent  poktician,  he  dis- 
approved so  strongly  of  Dissenting  Ministers^  speaking  mt  political 
meetings,  that  he  never  adverted  to  the  practice  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mark  Wilks  of  Norwich  in  that  respect,  but  with  grief  and  cen- 
sure, regarding  it  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  ninctions  of  t 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  enter 
thus  into  detail,  in  exposing  Mr.  Greenes  inaccuracy,  because  it 
affords  a  fair  specimen  of  his  treacherous  Reminiscences,  and  may 
put  those  readers  into  whose  hands  his  volume  may  &11,  upon 
their  guard  against  the  gross  blunders  with  which  it  abounds.  To 
persons  acquainted  with  Mr.  HaU,  the  caricature  daub  of  his  cha- 
racter may  recal  traits  of  likeness,  and  they  will  not  be  misled  by 
the  vulgar  limning ;  but  to  all  others,  those  Reminiscences  will 
present  him  in  a  distorted  light,  the  officiousness  of  firiimdship 
having  the  effect  of  the  most  malignant  detraction. 

When  Mr.  Hall  again  took  up  his  pen  on  a  political  topic,  it 
was  to  address  the  public  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  East  India  Charter,  and  to  plead  for  the  proprien 
of  inserting  a  clause  in  the  new  charter,  authoriiiiw  the  peaeesbk' 
dissemination  of  Christian  principles  in  India.  In  tnis  paplication, 
it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  Writer  deviated  in  toe  digblest 
degree  from  the  strict  line  of  professional  propriety;  and  it 
affords  a  proof  that  there  may  be  occasions  which  desoand  the 
interference  of  Christian  ministers  in  poUtical  questions.  The 
Address  was  composed  with  great  care,  and  is  m  finished  spedmcn 
of  argumentative  eloquence. 

The  Appeal  on  the  subject  of  the  Frame^work  Knitter'*s  Fund, 
published  in  1819,  was  occasioned  by  distresses  of  which  Mr.  Hall 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  dictated  by  feelings  of  kindness  towards 
the  depressed  and  sufiering  mechanics  of  Leicesteisluie.    It  sp- 
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pearcd  anonymously ;  the  Writer  giving  it  as  his  reason  for  sup- 
pressing his  name,  that  it  might  possibly  create  prejudice  in  some 
quarters,  while  he  was  not  aware  it  would  bestow  additional  weight 
in  any.  Though  principally  adapted  to  local  purposes,  it  em- 
braced general  considerations  of  the  highest  interest,  which  are 
presented  with  equal  simplicity,  distinctness,  and  force,  but  with- 
out the  slightest  attempt  at  fine  writing.  .  Among  other  topics, 
that  very  delicate  and  intricate  one,  the  regulation  of  wages,  is 
briefly  touched  upon.  The  personal  industry  of  the  labourer,  it 
is  remarked,  is  the  kind  of  property  above  all  others  the  most  de- 
fenceless, and  which  most  needs  protection.  And  with  regard  to 
the  vaunted  maxim  of  leaving  every  kind  of  property  and  labour 
to  find  its  own  level,   Mr.  Hall  inquires,  '  why  a  philosophical 

*  theory  which  is  violated  with  impunity  every  moment,  should 
^  then  only  be  deemed  sacred,  when  it  stands  opposed  to  the 

*  claims  of  a  starving  and  industrious  population  ?'  Other  local 
tracts  appeared  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  and  advocating 
the  same  protective  system.  Upon  one  of  these,  not  the  most 
distinguished  by  strong  reasoning  or  vigorous  composition,  Cobbett 
fastened  with  his  accustomed  violence,  and  made  it  the  occasion 
of  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  system  and  its  defenders.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Hall  was  induced  again  to  come  forward ;  and 
in  his  ^^  Reply  to  the  principal  objections  advanced  by  Cobbett 
mod  others,""  he  seems  evidently  to  have  been  roused  to  a  more 
oiergetic  display  of  logical  skill :  the  indignant  philippic  which, 
towards  the  conclusion,  he  launches  at  the  head  of  the  old  political 
incendiary,  is  in  the  highest  style  of  eloquent  declamation. 
We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  citing  a  few  sentences. 

'  These  and  such  like  extravagancies  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy the  reader,  that  he  (Cobbett)  is  a  popular  declaimcr,  not  a  phi- 
losopher ;  a  firebrand,  not  a  luminary.  He  emits  fire  and  smoke  in 
abundance,  like  a  volcano ;  but  the  whole  effect  is  to  desolate,  not  to 
enlighten.  His  principal  artifice  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  a  few 
specious  and  bold  generalities,  which  he  illustrates  and  confirms  by  a 
few  prominent  facts,  culled  for  his  purpose,  without  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  that  patient  induction  and  inquiry  which  alone  lead  to  solid 
and  useful  results.  Shrewd,  intemperate,  presumptuous,  careless  of 
the  truth  of  his  representations,  and  indifferent  to  their  consequences, 
provided  they  make  an  impression,  he  is  well  qualified,  it  must  be 
confessed,  by  his  fiiults  no  less  than  his  talents,  by  his  inflammatory 
style  and  incendiary  spirit,  for  the  office  he  assumes ;  to  scatter  delu« 
sion,  to  excite  insurrection,  the  Polvphemus  of  the  Mob,  "  the  one- 
eyed  monarch  of  the  blind  ".'     Vol.  HI.  pp.  287.  8. 

He  then  goes  on  to  animadvert  upon  the  ferocious  delight  with 
which   Cobbett  was   anticipating   *  the   commencement   of  that 

*  tempest  which  he  boasts  of  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  wit- 
'  ness,  which  is  to  shake  all  that  is  stable,  to  prostrate  all  that  is 
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^  great,  and  to  accumulate  a  pile  for  the  elevation  of  future  de- 
*  magogues.  Rome  trembled  when  CatUine  rejoiced.'*  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr.  Hall  re-asserts  his  unfaltering 
attachment  to  his  early  political  opinions. 

'  If  he  should  he  thought  to  have  treated  Mr.  Cobbett  with  too 
much  severity,  he  wishes  it  to  he  clearly  understood,  that  his  censure 
is  in  no  degree  founded  on  the  professed  attachment  of  that  writer  to 
the  cause  of  Reform.  Educated  in  the  principles  of  IVfr.  Fox,  and  in 
those  of  the  earliest  and  hest  days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  which  advancing 
years  and  experience  have  increased  his  attachment,  it  is  impossihle  he 
should  entertain  a  doubt  that  an  important  reform  in  our  representa- 
tion is  essentially  connected  with  the  freedom,  the  glory,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  British  empire.  But  he  sees  in  Mr.  Cobbett,  what  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  public  will  at  once  discern,  a  design  to  push  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  community  to  despair,  and  to  aggravate  their 
distresses,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe  he  contemplates: 
whether  it  involves  the  preservation  of  the  constitution^  or  a  total  sub- 
version of  the  existing  order  of  things,  must  be  left  to  the  judgement 
of  the  reader.  On  the  most  favourable  supposition,  ''  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  ",  to  wish  to  see  the  industrious  part  of  the  population 
couched  under  a  supernumerary  weight,  that  they  may  become  instru- 
mental in  effecting  some  great  and  undefined  revoluuon  in  public  af- 
fairs, is  a  policy  which  he  shall  ever  detest.'      lb.  pp.  292,  3. 

The  next  tract  in  the  volume  is,  An  Address  on  the  subject  of 
the  West  India  Slavery,  published  in  1824,  and  every  way 
worthy  of  the  Writer ;  but  we  pass  it  over,  intending  to  make 
use  of  its  eloquent  statements  on  a  future  occasion.  We  now 
come  to  the  Fragment  on  Village  Preaching,  the  first  fifty  pages 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  years  1801  and  1802, 
and  ought,  in  order  of  time,  to  have  been  noticed  after  the  Apo- 
logy. About  that  time,  Bishop  Horsley,  as  if  anxious  to  justify 
the  portrait  that  our  Author  had  drawn  of  the  Bonner  of  his 
day,  endeavoured  to  alarm  and  inflame  the  L^slature,  by  repre- 
senting Sunday-schools  as  a  mere  stratagem  of  Atheists  and  Ja- 
cobins, and  the  exertions  of  the  Dissenters  and  Methodists  in  in- 
troducing the  gospel  into  the  villages,  as  part  of  an  organised 
conspiracy  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ.  The  neces- 
sity of  some  legislative  measures  for  the  prevention  of  these  al- 
leged encroachments  upon  the  functions  of  the  established 
clergy,  was  repeatedly  urged,  in  the  same  spirit  of  violence  and 
intolerance,  in  several  of  the  daily  papers  and  periodical  pnUica- 
tions ;  so  that  considerable  apprehensions  were  entertained,  that 
these  exertions  of  Christian  zeal  and  benevolence  would  be  alto- 
gether checked  or  greatly  restricted.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
Mr.  Hall  commenced  this  Essay ;  but,  the  public  ebullition  rab- 
siding,  he  relinquished  his  design,  and  even  destroyed  a  portion 
of  what  he  had  written.     This  circumstance,  every  reader  of  diis 
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IbVagment  must  deeply  regret,  since,  of  all  Mr.  HalPs  polemical 
writings,  it  bade  fair  to  have  been  the  most  masterly ;  and  it  is 
almost  mortifying  to  reflect  that  the  haughty  and  turbulent  de- 
famer  of  the  Dissenters  escaped  the  severe  rebuke  of  his  calum- 
nies. How  alive  Mr.  Hall  was,  at  the  time  of  engaging  in  this 
Vindication,  to  the  incompatibility  between  the  spirit  of  devotion 
and  the  spirit  of  political  or  theological  controversy,  (and  of  the 
two,  polemics,  rather  than  politics,  perhaps,  has  the  more  deaden- 
ing influence,)  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract. 

*  The  only  shadow  of  argument  on  which  Bishop  Horsley  founds  his 
accusation,  that  village  preaching  has  a  political  object,  is,  that  it  has 
been  chiefly  prevalent  since  the  Pitt  and  Granville  bills,  as  they  are 
styled,  were  passed ;  which  put  a  stop  to  political  meetings.  Hence 
he  infers  that  it  is  only  a  new  channel  into  which  the  old  stream  is 
directed.  Here,  however,  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  true  source 
of  this  increased  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  missions,  the  first  of 
which  was  established  some  years  before  the  Grenville  bills  were 
passed.  The  attention  of  the  religious  public  was  strongly  excited  on 
that  occasion  to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  ''  preaching  the  gospel 
to  every  creature  " ;  and  the  result  was  a  resolution  to  exert  more  zea- 
lous and  extensive  efforts  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  at 
home  than  had  before  been  employed.  Agreeable  to  this,  it  will  be 
founds  on  inquiry,  that  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in  po^ 
litical  debates,  have  had  the  least  share  (if  they  have  had  any)  in  pro- 
moting these  measures  ;  and  that  the  invariable  effect  of  engaging  in 
these  plans  has  been,  to  diminish  the  attention  bestowed  on  political 
objects.  This  indeed  could  not  fail  to  be  the  consequence :  for  as  the 
mind  is  too  limited  to  be  very  deeply  impressed  with  more  than  one 
object  at  a  time,  a  solicitude  to  promote  the  interests  of  piety,  must  in- 
sensibly diminish  the  ardour  for  every  thing  that  is  not  necessarily  in- 
volved in  it ;  not  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  devotion,  which  such  designs 
imply  and  promote,  is  peculiarly  incompatible  vvith  the  violence  and 
acrimony  of  political  passions.  He  who  is  truly  intent  on  promoting 
the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  must  look  on  futurity  with  so  steady 
an  eye,  that  he  is  in  more  danger  of  falling  into  indifference  to  the 
spectacle  that  is  passing  before  him,  than  of  suffering  himself  to  be  too 
much  inflamed  by  it.  He  is  under  more  temptation  to  desert  his  pro- 
per rank  in  society,  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  worldly  activity, 
and  to  let  opportunities  of  exertion  slide  through  his  hands,  than  to  in- 
dulge turbulent  and  ambitious  views. 

*  Hence  we  find,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  heathens  made  fre- 
quent complaints  of  the  inactivity  of  Christians,  but  never  accused 
them  of  turbulence ;  and  that  while  many  fled  into  deserts,  from  au- 
sterity and  devotion,  not  one,  during  the  prevalence  of  Paganism,  en- 
dured the  chastisement  of  the  laws  for  sedition  or  treason.  The  pious 
of  every  age  have  been  among  the  quiet  of  the  land. 

'  If  our  legislators  are  aware  (as  I  hope  they  are)  of  tlie  inconceiv- 
able benefits  which  are  derived,  in  a  political  view,  from  the  difl'usion 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  no  fascination  of  great  talents  or  of 
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high  rank,  no  fear  of  misrepresentation  or  calumny^  will  tempt  them 
to  be  guilty  of  a  legislative  suicide,  by  exerting  their  authority  to  sup- 
press it ;  since  nothing  can  ever  eive  equal  efficacy  to  the  laws,  or  sta- 
bility to  the  government.  The  law,  of  itself,  can  only  address  fears: 
religion  speaks  to  tlie  conscience,  and  commands  it  to  respect  that  jus- 
tice on  which  the  law  is  founded.  Human  law  can  only  arm  itself 
with  penalties  which  may  be  averted,  despised,  or  endured :  religion 
presents,  in  the  displeasure  of  our  Maker,  an  evil  that  can  have  no 
bounds.  Human  laws  can  only  take  cognizance  of  disorders  in  their 
last  stage,  proposing  only  the  punishment  of  the  delinquent,  without 
attempting  to  prevent  the  crime  :  religion  establishes  a  tribunal  in  our 
own  breast,  where  that  which  is  concealed  from  every  other  eye  is  ar- 
raigned, and  the  very  embryo  of  crime  detected  and  destroyed. 

'  If  we  examine  the  sources  of  crimes,  we  shall  peroeivej  the  diief 
temptation  to  violate  the  principle  of  justice  ana  humanity,  arises 
from  a  discontent  with  the  allotments  of  Providence ;  men  are  apt  to 
attach  an  importance  to  what  they  see  another  possesses.  But  what 
ciin  be  so  sovereign  a  cure  for  this  discontent  as  religion,  whidi  teadies 
that  all  things  are  under  the  disposal  of  infinite  wisdom ;  that  life  is 
but  a  passage  to  an  eternal  condition  of  being ;  that  every  thing  the 
world  admires  is  passing  away,  and  that  he  only  who  '*  doeth  the  will 
of  God  abideth  for  ever  "  ? 

'  Religion  must  infallibly  promote  obedience  to  the  laws,  by  subdu- 
ing those  violent  passions  which  give  birth  to  crimes.  As  our  hqpes 
and  fears  must  all  turn  on  the  present  scene,  or  on  futurity,  it  is  plun, 
that  a  principle  which  throws  an  infinite  weight  into  the  latter  scale, 
must  greatly  diminish  the  influence  of  the  former.  On  this  account, 
real  piety  must  ever  be  an  enemy  to  intemperate  enjoyments,  and  to 
extravagant  hopes.  In  addition  to  this,  Christianity  enforces  obedience 
to  civil  rulers  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  under  the  most  solemn 
sanction,  adopting  the  duties  of  a  citizen  into  the  iamily  of  religioo, 
and  commanding  its  disciples  to  revere  civil  government  as  the  ordin- 
ance of  God ;  and  to  be  '*  subject,  not  chiefly  for  wrath,  but  lor  ood- 
science  sake  ".  Who  are  so  likely  to  be  loyal  subjects  as  those  who 
consider  lawful  princes,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  judges  as  the  disiNaiaers  of  the 
portion  conflded  to  them  of  eternal  justice  ?  The  public  may  be  as- 
sured, that  as  nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  views  of  those  who  are 
most  active  in  promoting  village  preaching,  than  an  intention  to  pro- 
mote political  discontent,  so  nothing  is  more  removed  from  the  practice 
of  the  preachers.  That  there  may  be  an  imprudent  or  an  unpnncipled 
individual  who  profanes  the  function  of  a  preacher  by  introducing  po- 
litical remarks,  (a  practice  too  common  with  those  who  are  loudest  in 
the  condemnation  of  Dissenters,)  is  possible ;  though  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  hear  of  any  among  our  village  preachers;  but  that  such  in- 
stances arc  extremely  rare,  and  when  they  occur  never  fiiil  to  be  dis- 
countonanced  in  the  strongest  manner,  both  by  Dissenters  and  Me- 
th(Mli.^t8,  may  be  aHirmed  with  the  utmost  confidence.  There  is  no 
maxim  more  constantly  inculcated  by  all  who  have  any  influence  in 
tlieso  measures,  than  that  (if  scrupulously  abstaining  from  everr^  even 
the  remotest,  allusion  to  ]X)litics.     They  have  prea^ihed  liberty  ludeed, 
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but  it  18  that  liberty  which  Jesiig  Christ  proclaimed  at  Nazareth^  that 
holy  and  divine  liberty  with  which  the  Son  makes  his  followers  free ; 
not  that  liberty  whose  thrilling  accents  awake  nations  to  arms,  but 
that  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  quiet  of  the 
aanctuary,  where  all  is  still ;  as,  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  sound  of 
the  lifteci  hammer  was  not  heard.  They  propose  a  revolution,  but  it 
is  that  by  which  men  are  translated  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ.  They  propose  great  innovations,  but 
such  as  consist  in  exhorting  men  to  newness  of  heart. 

'  His  Lordship  expresses  his  approbation  of  Sunday-schools,  pro- 
vided they  are  placed  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  clergy. 
If  the  clergy  will  take  the  trouble  of  forming  and  inspecting  Sunday- 
schools,  they  may  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  public,  and  gain  much 
honour  to  themselves :  whether  the  nation  will  tamely  submit  to  have 
the  business  of  education  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  any  one  set  of 
men,  remains  to  be  tried.  The  attempt  to  support  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  by  invading  the  freedom  of  education,  resembles  more 
the  policy  of  a  Julian  than  the  gentleness  of  Christ.  To  invade  the 
freedom  of  charity,  is  a  stretch  of  tyranny  still  more  odious.  To  con- 
trol the  movements  of  benevolence,  and  construe  the  impulse  of  com- 
passion into  a  crime,  is  such  an  outrage  as  can  only  be  paralleled  in 
the  darkest  ages,  and  in  the  most  barbarous  minds.  Of  what  crimes 
have  the  Dissenters  been  convicted,  we  will  boldly  ask,  of  such  in- 
£unj  that  even  the  exercise  of  benevolence  in  them  must  wear  the  as- 
pect of  guilt ;  and  that  they  must  be  degraded,  not  only  beneath  the 
rights  of  citizens,  but  the  possibilities  of  virtue  ?  What  have  these 
Helots  of  England  done  to  deserve  this  more  than  Spartan  cruelty? 
In  the  name  of  eternal  justice,  I  invoke  the  injured  majesty  of  our  com- 
mon nature  to  repel  an  attack  so  injurious,  founded  on  aspersions  so 
foul  and  detestable.'     Vol.  III.  pp.  333—9. 

After  exposing  the  absurdity  of  charging  hypocrisy,  the  vice 
of  individuals,  upon  large  bodies  of  men,  Mr.  Hall  proceeds  to 
shew  the  impossibility  of  there  existing  a  confederacy  between 
pious  Dissenters  and  the  infidel  faction ;  which  would  require  the 
former  to  *  put  their  fortune,  their  character,  their  life  in  the 
'  hands  of  men  with  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  themselves 
*  in  a  room.* 

*  There  is  nothing  more  opposite  than  the  spirit  of  piety  and  the 
spirit  of  faction.  There  enters  into  the  composition  of  faction,  a  med- 
dlesome and  mischievous  activity,  blended  with  a  callousness  of  heart. 
Devotion  softens  the  temper.  Faction  knows  no  delicacy  in  the  choice 
of  its  society ;  it  wants  no  other  qualities  in  its  associates  than  tur- 
bulence and  discontent,  a  conscience  which  no  crimes  can  startle,  and 
an  impudence  which  no  detection  can  confront.  Devotion,  alarmed  at 
wickedness,  and  disgusted  with  folly,  is  apt  to  carry  the  principle  of 
selection  too  far.  Faction  delights  in  scenes  of  tumult  and  noise ;  de- 
votion in  solitude  and  retirement.  Faction  busies  itself  with  forming 
external  movements,  and  values  itself  only  on  the  change  it  j)roduces 
in  the  situation  of  external  objects :  the  treasures  and  conquests  of  re- 
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ligioQ  are  internal.  Faction  draws  its  nourishment  from  an  orerwecn- 
ing  conceit  of  superior  wisdom^  accompanied  with  a  proportioiiable  con- 
tempt of  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  other  men.  The  solid 
foundation  of  piety  is  laid  in  humility,  or  a  deep  conviction  of  our  un- 
fuhiess  and  fallibility*  I  will  not  say  that  men  of  real  piety  biTv 
never  been  betrayed  into  factious  enterprises;  or  have  not>  on  tome  oc- 
casions, pushed  their  opposition  to  government  too  &r ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  afliruicd,  that  whenever  they  have  done  so,  it  must  have  ariwn 
from  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances ;  generally  from 
the  oppression  which  makes  a  wise  man  mad ;  that  it  is  most  fore^ 
to  their  genuine  character,  and  that  nothing  is  a  more  effectual  anti- 
dote to  political  turbulence,  than  the  prevalence  of  piety.' 

lb.  pp.  a41, 2. 

The  Writer  goes  on  to  lament  that  propensi^  to  credit  and 
propagate  the  most  hideous  calumnies,  which  had  risen  to  to 
enormous  a  height,  and  which  tended  so  immediately  to  ^  quicken 
^  the  seeds  of  political  convulsion  \  '  That  this  malignant  leaven 
^  should  be  infused  into  the  public  mind  by  any  hands  \  he  re- 
marks, ^  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret :  that  it  should  be  mingled 
^  and  prepared  by  those  hands  from  which  the  world  is  wont  to 
^  look  for  benedictions  and  blessings,  seems  awful  and  portentous.* 
He  next  proceeds  to  meet  the  distinct  charge  brought  against  the 
itinerant  preachers  by  the  learned  Prelate,  of  systematically  vili- 
fying  the  clergy,  and  promulgating  sentiments  of  hostility  agabst 
the  Establishment.  The  bold  and  positive  assertion  of  the 
Bishop  is  repelled  by  a  courteous,  but  explicit  denial.  The  sup- 
position that  the  tendency  of  their  exertions  must  be  hostile  and 
dangerous  to  the  National  Church,  receives  a  more  full  and  dis- 
tinct examination.  The  subsequent  remarks  upon  the  true  design 
and  actual  position  of  the  Establishment,  are  so  profoundly  just, 
and  so  instructive  at  the  present  moment,  that  we  shall  oiror  no 
apology  for  the  length  of  the  ensuing  extract. 

'  1.  The  objection  we  are  considering  seems  to  imply,  on  the  part  of 
those  whu  ur<re  it,  an  inattention  to  the  true  genius  and  design  of  a  re- 
ligious cstnhlishment.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  desien  of  re- 
ligion itself,  and  the  design  of  that  support  which  is  given  to  it  by  hu- 
man laws.  The  design  of  religion  itself  is  to  discipliue  the  miod  and 
prepare  the  heart  for  the  happiness  of  heaven.  The  design  of  sap- 
porting  a  particular  ibrni  of  religion  by  law,  is  much  less  extensive ;  it 
is  tu  derive  from  it  that  security  which  it  never  fails  to  confer  on  the 
interests  of  civil  society.  This  may  be  termed  the  indirect  benefit  of 
religion  ;  with  a  view  to  which  the  policy  of  legislation  has  thon^t  it 
ri<;ht  to  incorporate  it  with' human  laws.  The  establishment  ofare« 
lif^ion  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  final  end.  In  respect  to  importance, 
it  is  never  to  be  confounded  with  religion,  or  even  to  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  tin?  peace  and  i^<mk1  order  of  society,  to  which  it  ought  ever 
to  be  in  i)erfect  huluirdiiiation.  It  aims  at  nothing  further  thau  to  se- 
cure such  a  prevalence  of  religion  as  shall  make  men  conscientious  and 
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pigfat.  By  whatever  means  this  is  accomplished,  the  true  design  of 
rery  religious  establishment  is  answered.  From  the  indisposition  of 
Muudnd  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  a  futurity,  from  their  proneness 
>  immerse  themselves  in  present  and  sensible  objects,  ana  the  ig- 
oiance  which  follows,  of  course,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  set 
part  a  particular  order  of  men  to  inculcate  its  truths,  and  to  exem- 
iify  its  duties.  Laws  will  not  be  obeyed,  harmony  in  society  cannot 
e  maintained,  without  virtue ;  virtue  cannot  subsiRt  without  religion. 
Hie  sentiments  of  religion,  it  is  thought,  ^vill  be  effaced  from  the 
irind  by  the  influence  of  worldly  passions  and  pursuits,  unless  it  is  re- 
ognised  by  the  sovereign,  and  public  teachers  appointed  by  the  state. 

'  Whoever  attends  to  this  must  perceive  that  the  Establishment  was 
ntended,  not  to  correct  an  excess,  but  to  supply  a  defect ;  not  to  pre- 
«nt  men  from  becoming  too  devout,  but  to  preserve  them  from  falling 
Qto  irreligion  and  vice.  It  was  not  because  men  are  too  much  dis- 
NMed  to  be  religious,  but  because  they  are  too  apt  to  forgc^t  it,  that  our 
brefathers  thought  proper  to  give  it  a  legal  establishment.  On  a 
imilar  principle,  universities  were  established,  and  colleges  endowed, 
o  stimulate  literary  ardour,  and  facilitate  the  means  of  acquiring 
mowledge ;  and  not  that  it  might  be  made  a  crime  to  receive  instruc- 
lon  in  any  other  place.  If  peculiar  privileges  and  honours  were  con- 
erred  on  these  seminaries,  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  limit,  confine, 
ind  discourage,  but  to  animate  the  exertions  of  literary  talent.  If 
liey  seemed  to  narrow  the  stream,  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  deepen 
ht  current. 

*  To  attempt  to  restrain  the  prevalence  of  religion,  to  suppress  the 
s£fbrt8  of  good  men  for  the  promotion  of  piety,  under  pretence  of 
pHurding  the  Established  Church,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  design  of  all 
idigion,  and  to  counteract  the  purpose  for  which  the  establishment  of 
t  m  particular  was  made.  It  would  be  to  found  the  security  of  the 
Aorcn  on  the  ruins  of  religion. 

*  2.  They  who  urge  the  objection  seem  not  to  have  reflected  sufii- 
!iently  on  tne  prodigious  advantages  which  the  church  of  England  pos- 
wttes  for  securing  its  existence  and  prosperity.  The  large  portion  of 
Koperty  it  holds,  gives  it  a  great  national  weight  and  importance. 
riie  regular  gradations  of  authority  and  rank  cement  its  several  parts 
doaely  together,  and  prepare  it  on  all  occasions  to  act  with  the  utmost 
pffwnptitude  and  unanimity.  Its  ministers,  vested  with  legal  authority 
ind  coaracter,  are  the  natural  objects  of  a  veneration,  of  which  nothing 
bot  personal  misbehaviour  can  deprive  them. 

'  Mankind  are  apt  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  whatever 
is  conntenanced  by  antiquity,  enforced  by  authority,  and  recommended 
by  custom.  The  pleasure  of  acquiescing  in  the  decision  of  others^  is 
by  most  men  so  much  preferred  to  the  toil  and  hazard  of  inquiry,  and 
BO  few  are  either  able  or  disposed  to  examine  for  themselves,  that  the 
voice  of  law  will  generally  be  taken  for  the  dictates  of  justice. 

'  Nor  is  it  the  weakness  only  of  mankind  that  inclines  them  to  look 
fntii  a  fiivourable  eye  on  what  is  established ;  some  of  the  most  amiable 
propensities  of  the  heart  lean  the  same  way ; — deference  to  superior 
wisdom  and  to  great  names ;  the  love  of  quiet,  and  the  dread  ot  con- 
fusion and  disorder.     These  considerations  will  prevail  over  minds 
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which  are  too  Tirtiiaaf:  to  be  moFed  br  a  grosi  aelf-iiiterest.  Fanber. 
the  religi<m  of  the  state  wiD  ever  be  the  religion  of  the  vain  and  as- 
piring. A  degrt*e  of  ridicule  never  fails  to  be  attached  to  a  religioa? 
ininuritT.  In  all  the  effurtb  of  Churchmen,  their  nicnreQifsits  are  fa- 
cilitated by  the  current  of  public  opinion,  while  Disaenters  are  cm  ererr 
occasion  obstructed  by  public  prejudice.  Thus  Churchmen  set  oat 
n-ith  a  partiality  on  their  side,  which  nothing  bnt  neglect  and  miscon- 
duct can  destroy  ;  Dissenten;^  with  a  wei^t  of  nupickm  and  dislike, 
which  nothing  but  discreet  and  exemplary  behav]<Nir  can  remove. 

'  If  we  contemjilate,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  we  are  upuo.  tbe 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  British  nation,  we  shall  peroeire  that 
the  Established  Church  in  these  kingdoms  poaaeaea  such  pledges  of  iu 
safety,  as  are  n<it  to  be  found  in  any  Protestant  eommunitv  besidn. 
A  finished  English  education  is,  in  all  its  stages,  clerical ;  tbe  paUic 
seminaries  of  instruction,  together  with  the  two  universities,  bemg  al- 
most entire! T  under  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics ;  br  which  meant  a  le- 
verenoe  for  the  church  is  imbibed  with  the  first  elements  of  knowledge. 
Its  splendid  literary  establishments,  its  magnificent  libraries,  the  aoca- 
mulaticm  of  ages,  and,  above  all,  the  great  and  illustriooa  names  it  has 
produced  in  every  department  of  genius  and  of  learning,  the  f^ory  of 
the  world ;  who  have  conferred  dignity,  nut  so  muck  <m  their  proles- 
sion  as  on  their  species ;  gives  it,  in  a  literary  view,  a  dedded  supe- 
riority, and  in  popular  opinicm  an  exdusive  esteem.  The  policy  of 
modem  times  has,  in  addition  to  this,  confided  to  its  ministers  man 
and  more  of  the  administration  of  laws,  in  which  they  are  become  the 
immediate  organs  of  justice  to  the  people ;  and  the  daima  of  spiritoal 
authority  are  hence  enforced  br  the  habits  of  civil  sabmiaaioa. 

'  Freed  from  the  fetters  of  celibacy,  which,  if  they  augment  its  lesl, 
must  narrow  its  influence  in  Popish  countries,  it  atnkea  its  rootB  deep 
into  the  social  soil,  and  forms  numerous  allianoea,  ao  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  considerable  fjeimily  in  the  nation  which  ia  not  immediatdj 
interested  in  its  su]i{Hjrt.  A  Popish  clergy,  secluded  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  domestic  life,  may  be  expected,  indeed,  to  have  a  more  eager 
ambition  for  the  advancement  of  their  order,  in  oooaeqaenoe  of  their 
pasKions  being  all  directed  to  one  point ;  but  as  their  manners  mnit  be 
less  amiable,  so,  from  this  insulated  condition,  they  are  liaUe  to  frll 
without  a  stniggle  and  without  pity.  They  are  a  loose  ajyendaga  of 
the  state,  not  a  part  of  its  groin'th  and  substance.  With  rmect  to  the 
English  clergy,  it  is  quite  othern-ise.  As  they  are  ooatiniiallj  reeeiv* 
ing  supplies  from  the  mass  of  the  community,  ao  they  are  oontinnaUf 
restoring  to  it,  in  the  persons  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  what  it  hai 
lost.  By  theF«  means  a  continual  communication  ia  maintained  with 
the  body  of  the  people,  manners  are  assimilated,  and  the  ties  of  tender- 
ness and  attachment  extended.  The  gradations  of  rank,  also,  whid 
are  established  in  it,  contribute  to  the  same  purpose,  and  exhibit  an 
image  of  the  political  constitution  planted  in  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom, and  mingled  ^-ith  every  order  of  the  state.  While  ita  inftrior 
membem  propagate  its  influence  among  the  commonalty,  it  allies  itseK 
on  the  side  ot  its  dignitaries,  with  all  that  is  august,  basks  in  the  naile 
of  monarchs,  and  shares  in  the  splendour  of  courts. 

'  A  society  which  has  such  numerous  pledges  for  its  secoritj,  nhidi 
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•D  niaiiy  motives  ooocur  to  fiivour,  ao  many  passions  to  support,  must 
be  guilty  of  some  extraordinary  misconduct  before  it  can  forfeit  the 
attadiment  of  the  people.  It  is  evident,  it  can  only  fedl  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  abuses. 

'  3.  It  is  possiUe,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  d^ree  of  secularity  and  dis- 
sipation which  may  first  greatly  impair  its  influence,  and  finally  en- 
danger its  existence.  In  an  age  not  remarkable  for  credulity  or  super- 
stition, as  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics  will  have  more  weight  than  their 
pretensions,  nothing  can  long  secure  them  from  popular  contempt,  but 
exemplary  morals  and  diligence. 

'  To  invest  idleness  and  dissipation  with  the  privileges  of  laborious 
piety,  is  an  impracticable  attempt.  For,  by  a  constitution  more  ancient 
than  that  of  any  priesthood,  superior  degrees  of  sanctity  and  of  exer- 
tion will  gain  superior  esteem  as  their  natural  reward.  We  must  not 
wonder  to  find  the  public  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  pro- 
fession, when  its  members  forget  the  spirit,  and  neglect  the  duties,  on 
which  that  reverence  was  founded.  The  natural  equity  of  mankind 
will  not  sufiTer  the  monopoly  of  contradictory  goods.  If  the  people  are 
expected  to  reverence  an  order,  it  must  be  from  the  consciousness  of 
benefits  received.  If  the  clergy  claim  authority,  it  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  flocks,  and 
labour  sustained.  To  enjoy,  at  once,  both  honour  and  ease,  never  fell 
to  the  share  of  any  profession.  If  the  clergy  neglect  their  charge,  if 
they  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  engage  with  eagerness  in 
the  pursuits  of  ambition  or  of  pleasure,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
hnman  policy  to  preserve  them  firom  sinking  in  the  public  esteem. 

'  4.  As  fiEU-  as  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  established  mi- 
nisters is  diminished  in  consequence  of  misconduct  on  their  part,  it 
will  not  be  remedied  by  excluding  other  instructors.  To  deprive  them 
of  every  other  means  of  information,  may  make  them  heathens,  but 
will  not  make  them  churchmen.  The  established  ministers  are  either 
equal  to  others  in  zeal  and  diligence,  or  inferior.  If  they  are  equally 
laborious  and  exemplary,  what  have  they  to  fear,  while  they  have  every 
advantage  in  tl^r  possession  which  superior  learning,  a  legal  character, 
and  the  countenance  of  their  superiors  can  confer  ?  To  assert  that  the 
same  d^ree  of  diligence  and  piety  in  a  clergyman  will  not  produce  an 
equal  effect  as  when  they  are  exerted  by  a  dissenter,  is  to  yield  the 
cause  of  the  establishment  at  once ;  for  it  is  to  affirm  that  there  is  a 
source  of  weakness  in  the  very  nature  of  an  establishment,  which  pre- 
vents equal  means  in  other  respects  from  being  equally  influential ;  an 
extraordinary  assertion,  which  the  friends  of  the  established  church 
would  be,  we  should  suppose,  the  last  to  make.  The  policy  of  an 
establishment  is  founded  on  a  supposition,  that  it  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  inculcating  some  degree  of  religion,  and  of  impressing  senti- 
ments of  piety  on  the  minds  of  men.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
founds  that  exertions  merely  equal,  made  in  any  other  form,  produce 
more  powerful  eflTects,  that  supposition  is  invalidated,  and  the  structure 
raised  upon  it  falh  to  the  ground.  To  give  religion  a  legal  subsist- 
ence, it  seems,  by  this  reasoning,  is  so  far  from  arming  it  with  superior 
energy,  that  it  is,  of  all  the  modes  under  which  it  can  appear,  the 
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most  disadvantageous^  and  ignoranoe  and  fanaticktti  gain  an  eoiy 
triumph  over  it. 

'  It  the  other  supposition  he  taken,  that  the  established  ministen 
are  inferior  to  others  in  diligence  and  exertion,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count their  popularity  is  endangered ;  to  give  them  the  monopoly  of 
religious  instruction,  is  to  violate  every  principle  of  reason  and  equity. 
It  is  punishing  the  innocent  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty.  It  is  to  re« 
ward  a  breach  of  trust  with  an  enlargement  of  power.  Instead  of 
quickening  indolence,  or  correcting  abuse,  it  is  conferring  impunity  on 
both/    Vol.  III.  pp.  346-^354. 

The  second  portion  of  this  highly  valuable  Fragment  was  writ- 
ten in  1811,  and  treats  of  ^  the  right  of  worship  \  The  occasion 
which  induced  Mr.  Hall  to  resume  his  unfinished  task,  was  the 
fresh  attempt  made,  in  an  act  brought  into  Parliament  by  Lord 
Sidmouth,  to  impose  restrictions  upon  '  the  liberty  of  prophesy- 
*  ing\  But  the  signal  defeat  of  the  plan  led  him  again  to  lay 
down  his  pen,  and  to  destroy  great  part  of  the  manuscript  The 
part  which  escaped  destruction,  wants  the  advantage  of  entire 
continuity,  as  well  as  the  Author^s  finishing  touch ;  but,  although 
inferior  in  vigour  and  interest  to  the  earlier  fragments,  it  is  higUy 
worthy  of  preservation.  Our  regret  that  the  Author  never  com- 
pleted his  design,  is  in  some  measure  diminished  by  the  consider- 
ation, that,  in  his  masterly  Review  of  Zeal  without  Innovation, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  Series  of  our  Journal,  some  of  the 
topics  embraced  in  this  Essay  are  adverted  to  in  a  style  of  power- 
ful reasoning  and  felicitous  illustration  which  leaves  nothing  to 
wish  for.  That  article,  printed  in  1808,  might  properly  ckss, 
perhaps,  with  his  political  writings.  It  is,  at  all  events,  one  of 
nis  most  vigorous  and  finished  compositions;  and  the  strong 
impression  it  produced,  was  shewn  in  the  soreness  and  ungenerous 
hostility  betrayed  by  a  party  in  the  Church  from  whom  better 
things  might  have  been  expected,  but  who  warmly  resented  a  de- 
fence of  their  own  brethren,  at  the  expense  of  the  immaculate  per- 
fection of  the  ideal  object  of  Protestant  idolatry.  It  came  upon 
them  like  a  stone  sacrilegiously  thrown  through  a  painted  win- 
dow, letting  in  the  light  of  truth  and  the  breath  of  heaven  upon 
those  who  had  been  taught  to  prefer  the  incensed  air  and  the  ar- 
tificial twilight  of  a  Gothic  temple ;  and  the  offence  was  never 
forgiven  *. 


*  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  peculiar  re- 
luctance with  which  Mr.  Hall  was  induced  to  engage  in  that  species 
of  literary  labour  called  reviewing.  Upon  this  subject,  some  very 
strong  language  will  be  found  in  his  Letters ;  and  '  reviewing  at  th« 
'  request  of  particular  friends',  more  particularly,  he  deprecates  as  'i 
*  snare  for  the  conscience '.     The  fact  is,  that  to  every  description  of 
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And  now,  after  this  brief  review  of  Mr.  HalPs  political  writ» 
ingSy  (we  need  not  again  advert  to  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  in 
18219  and  the  *  Reply  to  the  Review,')  our  readers  will  judge 
vith  what  justice  or  decency  the  charge  of  political  inconsistency 
or  of  partizanship  could  be  brought  against  him.  When  the 
great  and  rare  occasions  which  induced  him  so  to  employ  his  pen, 
are  duly  considered,  together  with  the  long  intervals  that  elapsed 
between  his  political  publications,  his  sacred  avoidance  of  such 
iopic»  in  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  and  his  constant  absti- 
nence from  taking  any  public  part,  either  by  speaking  or  acting, 
at  political  meetings,  his  conduct  might  seem  rather  to  claim  the 
merit  of  an  exalted  example.  The  Fast  Sermon  preached  in  1803, 
may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  a  solitary  exception  to  Mr.  Hall'^s 
uniform  practice  of  excluding  politics  from  the  pulpit ;  and  it 
has  afforded  the  only  ground  for  imputing  to  him  a  change  or 
vacillation  of  opinion.     Some  passages  in  that  brilliant  oration 


literarv  exertion  that  demanded  the  employment  of  a  pen^  he  was  al- 
ways disinclined ;  to  the  writing  of  reviews,  he  had  an  especial  aver- 
sion ;  but  what  raised  this  aversion  to  the  pitch  of  an  ^  ineffable  re- 
'  pugnance ',  was  the  being  pestered  with  innumerable  applications 
m>m  personal  ^ends  to  review  this  sermon  or  that  volume,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  applicant,  or  of  the  applicant's  son,  or  brother,  or  friend, 
^^-generaUy  to  review  it  in  the  Eclectic ;  and  this  upon  the  safe  pre- 
sumption that  any  article  from  Mr.  Hall  was  likely  to  gain  admission, 
but  without  any  authority  from  the  Conductor  of  the  Journal,  who 
was  little  aware,  till  informed  by  Mr.  Hall  himself,  of  the  real  source 
of  his  increased  aversion  to  reviewing.  0\Fing  chiefly  to  these  im- 
pertinent, clandestine  applications,  so  unspeakably  annoying  to  Mr. 
Hall,  the  Review  was  deprived,  probably,  of  some  valuable  contribu- 
tions, as  Mr.  H.  was  provoked  to  '  renounce  reviewing  altogether '. 
Notwithstanding  his  strong  feeling  that  the  sentiments  of  private 
friendship  ought  not  to  prevail  in  a  review,  he  may  be  thought  to  have 
yielded  to  these  sentiments  in  one  or  two  instances,  by  reviewing  the 
works  of  his  private  friends.  The  two  most  prominent  examples,  are 
the  articles  upon  Foster's  Essays  and  Gregory's  Letters,  in  the  First 
Series.  When  the  former  article  appeared,  however,  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Foster  scarcely  knew  each  other.  The  one  was  living  at  Frome, 
the  other  at  Shelford,  near  Cambridge ;  nor  had  they  any  mutual  in- 
timacy or  intercourse  either  personally  or  by  letter.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  article.  Dr.  Gregory  had  not  the  least  conception  that  Mr. 
Hall  had  written  the  article,  till  he  saw  it  in  print ;  nor  did  the  then 
Editor  himself  know  of  the  article  until  he  received  it.  The  only 
terms  upon  which  Mr.  Hall's  contributions  were  solicited  by  the  pre- 
sent Editor,  were,  his  choosing  his  own  subject  and  his  own  time,  and 
taking  ample  scope  for  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  topics  of  the  article. 
Many  articles  in  the  Eclectic  Review  have  been  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hall  s  pen^  of  which  he  was  not  the  writer. 

Y  Y    2 
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gave  offence,  at  the  time,  to  some  pious  friends  wbom  he  bdd  in 
high  esteem  ;  and  for  these,  the  Author  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  apologize  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition.     The  sermon 
was  preached  at  a  season  of  no  ordinary  excitement  and  alarm,  at 
a  crisis  which  united  all  parties  in  a  regard  to  the  public  safety : 
and  regarding  the  war  then  recently  renewed  as  a  contest  justi- 
fied by  the  sentiment  of  self-preservation,  the  wanntb  of  his 
patriotism  urged  him,  in  that  solitary  instance,  to   sound  the 
trumi)ct  of  war,  or  rather  of  armed  resistance  against  the  dreaded 
invasion.      The  justification  of  that  signal  departure  from  the 
proprieties  of  the  ministerial  office,  must  be  found  in  the  occa- 
sion,— in  the  national  transport  of  which  the  PreachCT  partici- 
pated, and  which  gave  birth  to  that  splendid  burst  of  oratory 
with  which  the  sermon  concludes, — a  glorious  ofTence,  mt  once  to 
be  admired  and  forgiven.     But  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
this  publication  by  his  detractors,  to  represent  it  as  a  deliberate 
and  formal  retraction  of  his  early  opinions,  is  as  ungenerous  as  it 
is  disingenuous.     Because  in  that  sermon  he  defended  the  war  of 
1803,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  he  repented  of  having,  with 
the  most  enlightened   patriots,    reprobated   that   of    1793,  the 
avowed  grounds  of  which  were  diametrically  opposite ;  and  be- 
cause, in  a  sermon  preached  at  such  a  crisis,  he  oijoined  the 
burying  of  mutual  animosities  in  a  regard  to  the  common  safisty, 
it  was  argued  that  he  must  needs  regret  havine  ever  advocated 
the  cause  of  reform !     In  his  Apology,  he  had  maintained  the 
political  theory  of  Locke :  in  his  Fast  Sermon,  be  enforced  the 
practical  duty  of  a  conscientious  loyalty  and  submission  to  civil 
authority ;  therefore,  he  must  have  recanted !     In  the  fbnner,  he 
stigmatized,  with  equal  boldness  and  vehemence,  the  minister  of 
the  day  as  a  political  apostate ;  nor  could  any  lan^juage  be  too 
strong  to  characterize  the  darker  actions  of  the  admmistration  at 
that  period,  for  which  state  necessity  would  be  the  only  apology ; 
but  in  that  very  pamphlet,  the  ardour  of  the  Writer  never  betrays 
him  into  a  disloyal  expression,  or  into  any  sentiment  at  variance 
with  the  duties  of  a  British  subject.     At  that  time,  the  danger  of 
the  country  was  internal,  and  proceeded  from  an  administration 
rendered  absolute  by  means  of  corruption :  foreign  danger  there 
was  none.     In  1803,  the  power  oi  Bonaparte  had  attained  a 
.  height  which  menaced  the  security  of  this  country,  and  the  fo- 
reign danger  absorbed  all  other  considerations.     That,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  opposite,  Mr.  Hall  should  have  felt  it  bis  duty,  as 
a  Christian  patriot,  to  employ  somewhat  difierent  language,  can- 
not be  reasonably  imputed  to  him  as  either  a  fault  or  an  error. 
Of  any  change  of  political  opinion,  the  Fast  Sermon  does  not 
contain  the  slightest  indication ;  and  those  persons  who  best  knew 
Mr.  Hall  at  the  time,  well  knew  that  his  theoretical  principles 
had  undergone  no  revolution.     But  his  genius  and  eloquence  led 
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to  his  being  eagerly  hailed  as  an  ally  by  those  with  whom,  at  such 
8  crisis,  he  was  willing  to  coalesce  for  the  national  good,  but  with 
whose  opinions  his  own  could  never  be  identified  or  reconciled- 

Neither  in  1793,  nor  in  1803,  nor  in  1822,  was  Mr.  Hall  any 
thing  short  of  the  ardent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
the  detester  of  every  species  of  tyranny,  corruption,  and  intoler- 
ance ;  and  at  the  same  time,  at  neither  of  those  periods  did  his 
conduct  or  character  present  the  ambiguous  aspect  of  a  clerical 
politician.  As  Dr.  Gregory,  his  old  and  intimate  friend,  dis-  < 
tinctly  assures  us,  Mr.  HalPs  *  political  principles  remained  the 
^  same  through  life,  with  those  simple  modifications  which  the 

*  lapse  of  time  and  the  occurrence  of  new  events  were  calculated 

*  to  produce  in  the  breast  of  a  considerate  man.     Though  he 

*  thought  them  important,  he  uniformly  regarded  them  as  suboic- 

*  dinate  to  others.**  There  was  no  period  at  which  the  bold  dog- 
mas and  insolent  aspersions  of  a  Horsley,  demonstrations  of  or- 
thodoxy such  as  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  or  any  attempt  at  in- 
fringing upon  our  civil  liberties,  would  not  have  roused  his  in- 
dignation, and  probably  called  him  into  the  field  of  polemics.  It 
was  not  there,  however,  that  he  found  his  congenial  employment; 
and  he  descended  with  reluctance  into  the  tainted  atmosphere  of 
the  arena  of  controversy.     He  dwelt  in  a  serener  elevation. 

But  although  his  political  principles  underwent  no  essential 
change  in  the  long  course  of  five  and  thirty  years,  it  is  not  de- 
nied that  a  very  marked  change  took  place  in  the  seriousness  of 
his  spirit,  the  spirituality  of  his  affections,  and  his  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  his  chosen  work.  This  change,  however,  was  not  per- 
ceptible prior  to  1803,  and  could  not  then  have  originated  any 
supposed  revolution  in  his  political  sentiments.  If,  as  he  became 
more  eminently  devout,  he  lost  any  of  his  ^  juvenile  ardour  "*  in 
reference  to  political  matters,  his  attachment  to  the  principles 
which  had  inspired  that  ardour,  only  became  the  more  deeply 
rooted,  as  he  advanced  in  piety  and  holiness.  All  the  sanctity  of 
bis  character  may  thus  be  said  to  afford  its  sanction  to  every 
thing  in  his  earliest  opinions,  but  the  vehemence  with  which  they 
were  enforced.  Nevertheless,  he  most  correctly  estimated  the 
risk  or  cost  to  his  spiritual  interests  and  enjoyment,  if  not  to  his 
reputation  and  useftilness,  at  which  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  en* 
gages  in  this  description  of  patriotic  service,  how  urgent  soever 
the  occasion,  or  how  clear  soever  the  call  of  public  duty.  Mr. 
HalFs  example,  therefore,  as  a  political  writer,  can  scarcely  mis- 
lead, by  encouraging  in  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
sacred  office,  an  intermeddling  with  party  politics,  or  a  secular 
spirit.  He  has  left  on  record  his  deliberate  conviction,  that 
^  there  is  nothing  more  opposite  than  the  spirit  of  piety  and  the 
^  spirit  of  faction.^  If  they  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  blended, 
the  union  is  merely  apparent :  they  can  mix  only  by  a  decoinpo* 
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rition  in  which  each  loses  its  own  character!  to  fom  a  new  no- 
duction  of  the  most  deleterious  and  mischievous  qoalities.     The 

E resent  day  has  witnessed  some  melancholy  exhiUtioiia  of  tUf 
ind,  in  men  who  have  brought  Religion  into  strange  oomjianyy 
not  on  the  errand  of  the  physician,  but  as  the  patroness  or  pre. 
scriptive  abuses;  men  whose  politics  seem  all  piety,  and  tneir 
piety  all  politics ;  who  would  fight  for  Old  Sanun  and  Zion  at 
the  same  time,  and  treat  the  Irish  as  Canaanites*  For  this  com- 
bination of  faction  and  fanaticism,  there  is  not  even  the  pretext 
of  disinterestedness,  or  the  semblance  of  any  generous  prundide. 
It  is  a  spirit  alike  selfish,  callous,  violent,  and  intolerant.  Because 
^  the  Bible  enjoins  the  few  to  submit  to  the  many,  (that  is  Christ- 
^  ian  believers  to  yield  obedience  to  the  magistrates  of  heathen 

*  nations,)**  there  are  those,  Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  ^  who  would 

*  have  the  interests  of  the  many  submitted  to  the  capricea  of  the 
^  few.^  But  Christianity  is  not  merely  *  consistent  with  a  love  of 
^  freedom  f  she  is  most  favourable  to  liberty,  having,  indeed,  no- 
thing to  fear  from  it,  and  although  she  has  descended  on  a  higher 
errand,  has  ever  proved  the  emancipator  and  regeoentOT  of  hu- 
man society. 

We  must  here  again  suspend  our  review  of  Mr.  Hallo's  writings, 
till  the  publication  of  the  concluding  volume  shall  affixd  us  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  remainder  of  his  theological  works. 


Art  III.  1.  A  Description  of  a  tingular  Aboriginal  Race  imkahUmg 
the  Summit  of  the  Neilgherrif  Hius,  or  Blue  Mommiaims  of  CiHm* 
hatoor,  in  the  Southern  Peninsula  of  India.  By  Captain  Henry 
Harkness,  of  the  Madras  Army.  Koy.  8vo.  pp.  176.  Platen 
London,  1832. 

2.  Letters  on  the  Climate,  Inhabitants,  Productions,  ^.,  ^.,  ^  the 
Ncilgherries,  or  Blue  Mountains  of  Cmmbatoor,  Somik  India, 
Bj  James  Hough,  of  Madras.    Bvo.    pp.  172.    London,  1820. 

3.  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  South  of  India,  from  1820 
tol828.  By  Elijah  Hoole.  8vo.  pp.332.  Plates.  Price  10#.  ft/. 
London,  1829. 

IN  January,  1819,  some  gentlemen  residing  at  Coimbatoor 
made  an  excursion  to  the  blue  mountains,  tilTthen  unexplored 
by  Europeans,  which  form  so  magnificent  an  olgeet  from  the 
table  land  of  Mysore.  On  their  return,  the^  spoke  in  raptures  of 
the  scenery,  but  more  especially  of  the  delicious  temperature  of 
the  climate ;  and  an  account  of  their  tour,  inserted  in  one  of  the 
Madras  journals,  attracted  much  public  attention.  In  the  fU- 
lowing  May,  several  of  the  party,  accompanied  by  an  eminent 
French  naturalist,  M.  Leschnault  de  la  Tour,  repeated  their  ex- 
cursion, and  again  published  the  result  of  their  ofaaerratiomi  in  a 
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'Madras  newspaper.  M .  de  la  Tour,  at  the  titne  of  this  visit  t6 
the  hills,  was  in  an  exceedingly  debilitated  state,  having  been 
Inrought  by  illness  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  Scarcely  had 
he  been  two  days,  however,  in  this  elevated  region,  than  he  found 
his  strength  recruited,  and  soon  became  able  to  walk  seven  or 
eight  miles  over  the  rugged  country  without  feelidg  fatigued.   H^ 

Sthered  on  the  summit  more  than  two  hundred  plants,  of  which 
e  greater  part  were  of  unknown  species,  but  many  Were  found 
entirely  corresponding  to  European  plants.     The  discovery  was 
received  at  first  with  incredulity,  as  it  seemed  unaccountable  that 
such  a  region  should  exist  within  the  Madras  Presidency,  without 
being  known  either  to  Europeans  or  to  the  natives  at  a  distance. 
The  Madras  Government,  however,  determined  to  open  one  of 
the  passes  to  the  mountains.     The  pioneer  officer  employed  in 
this  service,  who  had  long  been  in  a  precarious  state  of  health, 
derived  almost  immediate  benefit  from  the  climate,  and  hastened 
to  add  his  testimony  to  the  accounts  previously  published.     In 
May  1820,  another  party,  including  a  lady,  ascended  the  hills ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  several  other  excursions  were 
made.     In  1821,  the  pass  was  opened,  and  some  families  took  up 
their  temporary  abode  on  the  hills.  Among  others  who  visited  the 
hills  in  this  year,  was  Major  Mackworth,  whose  "  Diary  of  a  Tour 
through  Southern  India,  &c.,  by  a  Field  Officer  of  Cavalry ,'''  ♦ 
published  in  1823,  contained  the  ^rst  description,  we  believe,  of  the 
newly  discovered  region,  that  appeared  in  this  country.     Here, 
however,  the  interest  excited  by  the  discovery,  was  simply  that 
which  attaches  to  a  natural  curiosity  or  to  the  description  of  beau^ 
tiful  scenery.     Its  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  distant 
possessions,  was  as  yet  very  inadequately  appreciated.     ^  To  find 
in  the  eleventh  degree  of  latitude,^  remarks  Major  Mackworth, 
a  country  in  which,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  thermometer 
scarcely  rises  higher  than  in  England,  and  that  countiy  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation,  and  actually  cultivated  to  the  highest  tons 
of  its  highest  peaks,  is  certainly  no  common  occurrence.     Tne 
country  is,  in  a  military  sense,  inaccessible  ;  which  will  account 
for  its  having  so  long  remained  unknown  even  to  its  immediate 
neighbours ;  and  the  trouble  of  getting  to  it,  even  individually, 
is  so  great,  the  ascent  so  laborious,  that  I  much  question  whether 
a  native  great  man  has  been  known  to  attempt  it.     This  will 
explain  also  why  neither  Brahmins  nor  pagodas  are  found  on  the 
summit.  ** 

In  fact,  for  some  time  after  the  discovery  was  made,  the  de^ 
cided  objection  of  the  Hindoo  natives  to  all  mountainous  regions, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  turning  it  to 
advantage.     To  them,  the  feeling  of  cold  was  excessive,  their 

*  See  Eclectic  Review^  Second  Series^  Vol.  XXI.  p.  247* 
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thin  muslin  dresses  affording  but  a  slisht  protecdon  against  the 
piercing  winds ;  and  as  they  seldom  thought  of  taking  any  pre. 
caution  against  the  dews  or  cold  of  night,  several  of  them  were 
attacked  with  fever  as  the  penalty  of  their  imprudence,  which 
increased  their  reluctance  to  ascend  the  hills.  It  was  by  slow 
degrees  that  this  disinclination  gave  way  before  a  conviction  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  In  1826,  however,  a  large  village  had 
been  established,  composed  of  Hindoos,  with  a  bazaar,  to  which 
commodities  are  brought  by  native  merchants  from  great  dis* 
tances.  Four  passes  lead  up  to  the  Neilgherries :  the  northern 
or  Mysore  pass ;  the  western  or  Wynaad  pass  ;  the  southern  or 
Malabar  pass,  and  the  eastern  or  Coimbatoor  pass.  Captam 
Harkness  describes  the  Mysore  route.  Before  we  refer  more  par- 
ticularly however,  to  the  contents  of  his  volume,  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers,  if  we  briefly  describe  the  geographi- 
cal features  of  the  region. 

The  Nilagiri  or  Neilgherry  hills  (literally  blue  mountains) 
are  composed  of  lofty  and  very  irregular  ridges,  rising  &om  an 
elevated  table  land,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts. 
Their  base  is  about  200  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  thick  jungle,  extending  more  or  less  into  the  plains. 
The  mountainous  region  forms  an  irregular  oblong,  extending 
forty-two  miles  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  with  a  mean  breaoth  of  about 
fifteen  miles.  The  greater  part  is  composed  of  parallel  ridges  of 
different  elevations,  enclosing  deep  valleys  or  morasses.  About 
the  centre,  it  is  divided  by  a  loftier  chain  running  n.e.  and  8.W., 
from  which  smaller  ridges  branch  off  in  all  directionB.  The 
loftiest  peak  of  this  central  crest,  forming  the  apex  of  this  mass 
of  mountains,  is  called  Dodabetta :  its  height  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  barometer,  to  be  8,700  feet  above  me  sea.  On  the  soath- 
west,  the  Neilgherry  hills  are  divided  by  the  Mannar,  a  brandi 
of  the  Bhowany  or  Bhavani,  from  the  Koondah  hills  in  the  Ma- 
labar district,  wliich  are  a  continuation  of  the  same  moontainoos 
region.  On  the  south  and  east,  they  are  bounded  by  the  open 
country  of  Coimbatoor.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Mayar  river,  on 
the  north,  divides  the  table  land  of  Davaroypatnum,  which  finms 
their  base,  from  that  of  Mysore.  On  the  north-west  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Wynaad ;  and  on  the  west,  the  chain  of  the  Ghauts. 
The  present  division  of  the  region  is  into  four  naad^ot  districts : 
Parunga-naad  to  the  east;  Meyka  naad,  south;  Eoonda-naad, 
south  and  south-west ;  and  north  and  north-west,  including  neariy 
the  whole  crest  of  the  mountains,  Tuda-naad.  That  part  of 
the  hills  which  has  now  become  the  principal  European  settle- 
ment, is  called  Oatacamund  or  Wotaycamund :  it  occupies  the 
central  crest,  and  includes  almost  every  variety  of  site  and  land- 
scape. 
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•  On  entering  Oatacamund  from  the  north-west,  or  by  the  main 
road  leading  from  the  Mysore  country,  the  opposite  mountains  are  in 
the  highest  degree  beautiful  and  picturesque^  forming  a  majestic  and 
extended  amphitheatre.  At  their  base^  and  on  the  lesser  hills  and 
knolls  in  their  vicinity,  a  number  of  pretty  white  buildings  give  relief 
to  the  rich  verdure :  above  these,  and  in  the  clefts  which  partially  se- 
parate mountain  from  mountain,  shoot  up  lofty  and  umbrageous  trees, 
appearing  at  a  distance  to  form  little  impervious  forests ;  and  beyond 
these,  in  succession,  rise  the  several  tops,  covered  to  the  very  summit 
with  the  richest  pasture. 

'  Nor  is  the  scene  less  beautiful  on  a  nearer  approach ;  for  you  then 
find  the  green  bespangled  with  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  wild 
flowers,  of  every  diversity  of  colour ;  the  trees,  among  which  appear 
the  crimson  rhododendron  and  the  white  camelia,  varying  in  shade  and 
richness  of  fob'age ;  and  some  covered  with  moss,  assuming  all  the 
faoary  appearance  of  winter ;  while  the  banks  of  the  rills  and  streamlets 
that  meander  at  their  base,  are  lined  with  the  dog-rose  and  jessamine ; 
and  all  around  are  seen  the  strawberry  and  numerous  Qther  wild  fruits, 
flourishing  in  spontaneous  luxuriance. 

'  Several  of  the  little  streams,  meeting  at  one  point,  fall  into  a  na- 
tural basin,  which,  confined  at  its  south-western  extremity  by  a  strong 
mound  of  earth,  forms  an  expansive  and  delightful  lake  of  five  or  six 
miles  circuit  This  beautiful  piece  of  water,  which,  in  some  parts, 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width,  and,  in  others,  winds  in  a  ser- 
poitine  course  among  hills  gently  rising  from  its  banks,  and  clothed 
with  the  softest  verdure,  has  now  a  public  carriage  road  surrounding 
It ;  affording  one  of  the  most  scenic,  healthful,  and  agreeable  drives  of 
which  India,  or,  perhaps,  any  part  of  the  world  can  boast.  In  the 
perspective,  south-west  of  Oatacamund,  appears  the  range  of  mountains 
called  the  Koondaho,  (more  generally  known  among  the  original  inha- 
bitants by  the  name  of  Mheur,  rainy,)  whose  peaks,  mostly  hidden  in 
clouds,  seem,  when  they  do  appear,  to  be  of  height  superior  to  that  of 
Dodabetta.'     Harkness,  pp.  4 — 6. 

The  volume  from  which  we  extract  this  glowing  description, 
purports  to  be  an  account  of  *  a  singular  aboriginal  race,""  found 
on  the  summit  of  these  mountains,  who  call  themselves  Tudas 
(men),  but  who  are  commonly  called  by  the  neighbouring  tribes 
Toruwara^  herdsmen.  They  form  a  very  small  tribe,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  number,  including  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  six  hundred 
souls.  But  they  are  considered  by  Captain  Harkness  as  the 
remnant  of  a  distinct  and  most  extraordinary  race,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  hills.  Their  appearance  is  represented  as  very 
prepossessing. 

*  Generally  above  the  common  height,  athletic  and  well  made,  their 
bold  bearing  and  open,  expressive  countenances  lead  immediately  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  be  of  a  different  race  from  their  neighbours  of 
the  same  hue.  A  large,  full,  and  speaking  eye,  Roman  nose,  fine  teeth,  and 
pleasing  contour;  having  occasionally  the  appearance  of  great  gravity,  hut 

eemingly  ever  ready  to  fall  into  the  expression  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
VOL.  VII. — N.s.  z  z 
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humour ;  are  natural  marks  prominently  distinguishinff  them  from  all 
other  natives  of  India.  .  .  They  never  wear  any  oorenng  to  the  head, 
whatever  the  weather  may  be,  but  allow  the  hair  to  grow  to  an  equal 
length  of  about  six  or  seven  inches :  parted  fit>m  the  centre  or  crown, 
it  forms  into  natural  bushy  circlets  ail  round,  and,  at  a  short  distance, 
more  resembles  some  artificial  decoration,  than  the  simple  adornment 
of  nature.  The  hair  of  the  face  is  allowed  a  similar  freeoom  of  growth, 
and  in  every  instance,  except  from  the  effect  of  age^  it  is  of  a  jet  black, 
and  of  the  same  degree  of  softness  as  that  of  the  natives  of  the  low 
country.  They  usually  wear  small  gold  ear-rings ;  some  of  them  a 
studded  chain  of  silver  round  the  neck,  and  rings  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion on  the  hand.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  short  under  garment  fUded 
round  the  waist,  and  fastened  by  a  cirdle,  and  an  upper  one  or  mantle, 
which  covers  every  part  except  the  head,  legs,  and  occasionally  the 
right  arm.  When  in  a  recumbent  or  sitting  posture,  this  mantle 
covers  them  entirely.  They  wear  no  sandals,  nor  any  kind  of  protection 
to  the  feet  or  legs ;  carry  no  weapon  of  defence,  but,  in  the  right  hand, 
a  small  rod  or  wand,  which  they  use,  not  so  much  to  assist  them  in 
walking,  as  in  the  management  of  their  herds.  Sec. 

'  The  women  are  of  a  stature  proportionate  to  that  of  the  men,  hot 
of  complexion  generally  some  shades  lighter;  the  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  less  exposure  to  the  weather.  With  a  strongly  feminine  cast  of  the 
same  expressive  features  as  the  men,  most  of  them,  and  particularly 
the  younger,  have  beautiful  long  black  tresses,  which  flow  in  unre- 
strained luxuriance  over  the  neck  and  shoulders.  With  a  modest  and 
retiring  demeanour,  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  ungracious  and 
menial-like  timidity  of  the  generality  of  the  sex  in  the  low  country, 
and  enter  into  conversation  with  a  stranger  ^vith  a  confidence  and  self* 
possession  becoming  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  and  strongly  character- 
istics of  a  system  of  manners  and  customs  widely  differing  from  those 
of  their  neighbours.  They  wear  necklaces  of  twisted  hair  or  Uack 
thread,  with  silver  chisps,  and  here  and  there  a  bead,  and  suspended 
to  them  bunches  of  cowry  shells,  which  hang  down  from  the  back  of 
the  neck  between  the  shoulders.  On  the  arms,  immediately  above  the 
elbow,  they  wear  armlets  of  brass,  those  of  the  right  arm  being  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  left ;  silver  bracelets  are  on  the  wrists  ;  and  on 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  each  hand,  a  number  of  rings  of  various  de- 
scriptions. They  also  wear  a  zone  round  the  waist,  composed  of  a  sort 
of  chain-work,  of  either  silver  or  a  mixed  metal  resembling  brMS. 
Their  upper  garment  or  mantle  resembles  that  of  the  men,  but  is 
differently,  and,  reaching  to  the  feet,  envelopes  the  whole  frame.* 

PP  " 

But  whence  did  these  Tuda  ladies  obtain  this  prafanon  of 
rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  zones  of  chain-work  ?  It  aeons 
never  to  have  occurred  to  their  admiring  Visiter,  that  theie 
articles  must  either  have  been  brought  to  the  Tudas,  or  the  Tildas 
must  have  become  possessed  of  them  before  they  took  up  their  abode 
on  these  hills.  Now,  no  merchants  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
ctossing  these  mountains ;  and  besides,  the  Tudas  would  aeem  to 
have  nothing  to  offer  in  barter  for  such  precious  good*.     They 
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are  mere  herdsmen,  breeding  no  other  animal  than  the  buffalo* 
having  neither  poultrV)  pigs,  sheep,  nor  goats,  and  cultivating  no 
gr«n  or  vegetables  of  any  description.  They  can  hardly  be  said 
to  live  in  society,  each  family  dwelling  in  a  separate  groupe  of 
liuts.  Being  so  entirely  destitute,  in  their  present  condition,  of  the 
means  of  procuring  these  treasures,  by  either  purchase,  fraud,  or 
force,  how  can  they  have  become  possessed  of  them,  as  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  this  region  ?  Their  ancestors,  probably,  not  many 
generations  back,  may  have  been  in  possession  of  this  wealth, 
such  wealth  as  indicates  trade ;  and  the  Tudas  have  a  tradition, 
that  their  forefathers  did  in  fact  inhabit  the  low  country,  till, 
unable  to  endure  the  severities  of  the  reigning  monarch,  they 
sought  an  asylum,  with  their  women  and  children,  in  these 
mountains,  driving  their  herds  before  them.  This  is  known  to 
have  been  the  case  with  th^  Marves,  Buddacars,  or  Burghers, 
who  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Neilgherries. 
They  were  soodras  or  cultivators  of  Mysore,  who,  about  six 
generations  ago,  migrated  to  these  hills  during  the  anarchy  that 
succeeded  to  the  downfal  of  the  Vijayanagara  monarchy.  The 
Tudas  are  older  inhabitants  of  this  region,  on  which  account 
they  appear  to  be  looked  up  to  with  respect  and  deference  by  the 
more  timid  Burghers,  as  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  each  hamlet  pays 
to  the  Tuda  of  the  district  a  tribute  of  grain.  That  the  latter 
are  of  a  very  distinct  race,  is  manifest :  their  religion,  language, 
customs,  mode  of  living,  and  physical  character,  are  all,  Capt. 
Harkness  says,  entirely  distinct.  Their  language,  the  pronunciation 
of  which  is  deeply  pectoral,  is  represented  as  bearing  some  affinity 
or  resemblance  to  the  Tamul,  but  still  differing  irom  it  so  widely, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  vernacular  dialects,  ^  that,  although  these 

*  hills  have  now  been  the  seat  of  the  principal  collector'*s  cut- 

*  chei*ry  for  the  last  ten  years,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  having 
^  been  acquired  by  any  one  of  the  native  servants  sufficiently  for 

*  them  to  understand  the  expression  of  the  simplest  occurrence.' 
What  is  more  surprising,  the  other  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
hills,  have  not  become  conversant  with  it ;  but  the  Tudas, 
generally,  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Tamul  and  the 
Kamata  to  make  themselves  partially  understood.  They  have 
no  written  character,  nor  any  visible  symbol  by  which  to  com- 
municate their  thoughts.  As  to  their  religion,  they  are  not 
idolaters ;  at  least,  they  have  no  images ;  they  are  not  Buddhists, 
nor  Moslem,  but  might  rather  be  suspected  of  being  Guebers,  as 

*  they  salute  the  sun  on  its  rising  ;"*  but  they  bum  their  dead. 

About  three  or  four  miles  s.  of  Oatacamund,  there  is  a  hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  are  four  curious  stone  circles  of  a 
sepulchral  character,  which  the  Tudas  call  p'hina.  Each  consists 
of  a  wall  four  or  five  feet  in  height  and  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  formed  of  unhewn  stones  piled  one  upon  another  without 

zz2 
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cement,  and  forming  a  circle  about  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Upoo 
opening  one  of  these,  and  clearing  the  area  of  the  rank  Tcgetatioii 
with  ivhich  it  ^as  overgrown,  a  pavement  of  larae  flags  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  upon  the  removal  of  this,  another  layer  of  smaller 
stones.  Delow  these  was  a  layer  of  brownish  black  mould,  about 
two  feet  in  depth,  intermixed  with  pieces  of  broken  earthen  pots, 
bits  of  charcoal,  fragments  of  eartnen  images  of  the  buflUo,  and 
with  other  soil  of  a  blacker  and  finer  mould.  These  p'hifu  are 
placed  in  a  line,  five  or  six  feet  apart.  On  another  hill,  are  three, 
similarly  situated ;  and  on  every  remarkable  eminence,  one,  two, 
or  more  of  these  singular  monuments  may  be  seen.  Rude  as  they 
are,  both  in  material  and  in  construction,  they  must  have  been, 
the  Writer  remarks,  the  result  of  much  labour,  for  must  of  the 
stones  could  have  been  collected  only  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot.  *  They  are  evidently  the  work  of  former  days, 
*  and  have  still  such  an  appearance  of  durability  that,  if  assailed 
^  only  by  time,  they  ma^  remain  for  ages.**  On  a  summit  con- 
spicuous for  its  elevation,  stands  a  solitary  p^hin^  which  our 
Author  and  his  party  also  opened. 

*  We  found  this  circle/  he  say8>  *  in  every  respect  the  same  with 
regard  to  its  construction,  and  to  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  malm,  n 
the  one  we  had  opened  the  day  preceding ;  but  immediately  bdow  the 
flags,  and  embedded  in  the  alluvial  soil,  we  discovered  numenMis  urns, 
some  of  which  were  nearly  entire,  in  a  perpendicular  positioo,  with 
their  lids  on,  m  when  first  deposited ;  hut  the  mater  number  were 
pressed  out  of  all  furm,  and  intermixed  with  Uie  surrounding  soil, 
forming  a  mass  corresponding  to  that  which  we  had  turned  up  m  our 
examination  of  the  former  p'kin.  Here  also  we  found  figures  of  the 
buffalo,  the  tiger,  the  peacock,  the  antelope,  &c. ;  and  on  putting  to- 
gether the  different  parts  of  the  broken  urns,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  we  had  taken  up  in  a  nearly  entire  state,  it  appeared  to  us,  that 
the  figures  might  have  formed  ornaments  to  the  tops  of  the  urns,  and 
that  these  were  as  likely  to  have  been  produced  according  to  the  mere 
fancy  of  the  potter,  as  that  they  were  (what  we  had  berore  eonoeived 
them  to  be)  objects  of  worship.  The  urns  that  were  entire^  or  nearlj 
so,  were  filled  with  the  black  kind  of  earth  before  mentioned,  together 
with  small  pieces  of  charcoal.'     p.  35. 

From  the  accompanying  plate,  these  urns  and  their  ornamental 
figures  would  appear  to  be  of  no  inferior  workmanship;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  wc  imagine,  that  they  are  cinerary  urns ;  but 
by  whom  manufactured  and  by  whom  deposited,  our  Author  does 
not  undertake  to  inform  us.  The  Tudas  are  apparently  strainers 
to  the  mechanical  arts,  although  their  funeral  rites  are  deacnbed 
as  being  conformable  to  the  custom  of  cremation,  indicated  by 
these  singular  monuments.  The  Author  was  present  at  one  of 
their  *  funeral  sacrifices,'  wliich,  as  here  described,  will  recal  the 
rites  of  classic  paganism. 
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*  A  large  concoarse  of  Tudas,  both  male  and  female,  had  assembled. 
They  were  still  in  procession,  moving  towards  the  centre  of  the  sreen  ; 
and  on  a  bier  formed  of  green  herbs  and  the  boughs  of  trees/ lay  the 
deceased,  dressed  in  a  new  garment  and  mantle,  and  having  on  the 
ornaments  he  had  worn  in  life.  Immediately  following  came  the 
mourners,  male  and  female,  chanting  the  lament ;  and  after  these,  a 
throng  of  people,  carrying  bundles  of  wood,  small  sacks  of  grain, 
newly-made  butter  in  cups  formed  of  leaves,  or  pots  of  milk,  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  preparation,  and  such  few  utensils  as  are  required  by 
so  simple  a  people  in  the  cookery  of  a  meal,  even  for  a  large  multi- 
tude. At  one  corner  of  the  green,  we  observed,  issuing  from  the  ad- 
joining wood,  and  goaded  on  by  ten  or  twelve  athletic  Tudas,  a  herd 
of  buffaloes,  the  intended  victims  of  sacrifice,  which  were  driven  to  the 
Tu-el,  and  there  for  the  present  confined. 

'  The  bier  was  now  placed  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
sreen,  when  the  friends  and  relations,  taking  up  a  little  earth,  sprinkled 
It  on  the  body  with  much  ceremony,  and  seating  themselves  around  it, 
continued  their  lamentations.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  dispersed, 
some  to  rear  the  pile,  others  to  prepare  the  subsequent  repast,  while 
the  remainder  collecting  in  groupes,  entered  into  converse,  seemingly 
unconnected  with  the  passing  scene. 

'  At  a  short  distance,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which 
overlooked  this  vale  of  sorrow,  sat  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Cohatars, 
with  attenuated  forms,  unseemly  garb,  and  hair  loose-flowing  in  the 
wind,  looking  like  hatpies  waiting  the  moment  whereon  to  gorge  them- 
selves with  their  destined  prey,  rather  than  anything  allied  to  hu- 
manity. 

*  Three  or  four  other  Tudas  arrived  about  this*  time,  and  going  up 
to  the  corpse,  sprinkled  a  little  earth  upon  it,  bent  forward,  ana  making 
the  salutation  before  described,  threw  themselves  upon  it. 

'  The  sacrifice  now  commenced,  but,  as  almost  the  same  ceremony 
will  be  described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  performance  of  the 
obsequies,  it  may  sufiice  at  present  to  observe,  that  the  animals  were 
forced  into  a  circle  around  the  body,  and  there  slain  ;  and  as  each  of 
the  victims  fell,  the  deceased  was  addressed  by  the  party  sacrificing, 
who,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  animal,  said  they  nad  sent  her  to 
accompany  him. 

'  After  the  sacrifice,  a  middle-aged  man,  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
cut  off  two  or  three  locks  of  hair  from  about  the  temples ;  when  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  recess  in  the" wood,  taken  from  off  the  bier, 
and  placed  on  the  pile,  the  feet  to  thS  east,  the  fisice  down\vards,  and 
without  any  of  the  dress  or  ornaments  being  removed.  The  relations 
and  friends  now  threw  over  it  handfuls  of  parched  grain  of  various 
descriptions,  and  of  coarse  sugar ;  other  logs  of  wood  being  then  heaped 
over  the  whole,  the  pile  was  ignited,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  per- 
son who  had  cut  off  the  locks  of  hair,  and  then  by  the  other  attend- 
ants, who  afterwards  surrounding  the  pile,  continued  their  exertions  to 
accomplish  the  speedy  consumption  of  the  body. 

*  This  did  not  occupy  much  time.  The  wood  quickly  blazed  up, 
and  sent  forth  a  column  of  smoke  that,  from  the  thickness  of  the  fo- 
liage and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  could  not  find  an  easy  vent,  but 
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spread  itself  in  a  cload  immediately  abore  ns,  and  qnite  shut  out  sll 
light  except  that  which  proceeded  from  the  pile.  It  was  a  gloomj 
spectacle.  The  almost  miked  forms  of  the  funeral  aaristants^  for  they 
had  previously  thrown  off  their  mantles — their  anxiety,  and  their 
energy^  in  encouraging  the  flame— their  now  darkling  and  aayage  ooon- 
tenance8<— the  sickening  odour  from  the  pile — ^the  yells  and  cries  of 
the  Cohators^  dragging  away  the  offerings  of  the  sacrifice— -and  the 
distant  moan  of  the  females—gave  to  the  whole  an  appearance  quite 
unearthly. 

*  During  the  continuance  of  this  ceremony,  and  tliat  whidi  took 
place  on  the  green,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  kept  their  heads  co- 
vered, by  drawing  their  mantles  over  them ;  a  variation  of  costume, 
with  them,  expressive  of  sorrow  and  mourning. 

'  Some  water  was  now  thrown  on  the  pile,  and  the  xelations  care- 
fully examining  the  ashes,  selected  from  them  two  or  three  pieces  of 
the  scull  bone,  and  such  of  the  gold  and  silver  omamenta  as  they  could 
find,  and  tying  them  up  with  the  locks  of  hair,  in  the  remnant  of  on 
old  mantle,  the  whole  of  the  party  returned  to  the  green/    pp.  50^-53^ 

Captain  Harkness  was  subsequently  witness  to  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  an  aged  Tuda  chief,  which  were  celebrated  with  still 
greater  pomp.  There  is,  however,  not  a  little  imaginative  colour- 
ing evidently  thrown  into  the  description ;  and  we  must  confiess, 
that  we  cannot  place  entire  confidence  in  representations  so  ob^ 
viously  over-wrought,  and  so  irreconcileaUe  with  other  parts  of 
the  Writer^s  narrative.  In  one  place,  we  are  toId«  that  these 
Tudas  were  ^  totally  unacquainted,  till  of  late,  with  any  of  the 
^  luxuries  of  life,  not  even  knowing  the  use  of  salt,  and  having  no 

*  wants  except  what  nature  in  almost  her  simplest  state  requires  \ 
— having  no  notion  of  even  the  use  of  any  weapon  of  oefence, 
though  ^  hardy  and  fearless  ^; — at  the  same  time,  *  indolent  and 

*  slotnful  ^  when  not  under  some  strong  excitement,  and  having 
no  pretensions  to  cleanliness ; — without  any  knowledge  of  a  written 
character,  or  of  the  process  of  writing ;  in  fact,  mere  barbarians; 
suspected  of  infanticide ;  and  notwitnstanding  the  grace,  and  mo- 
desty, and  *'  strength  of  feeling,  and  correctness  a£  thongbt  ^  of 

*  the  lively,  laughter-loving'*,  long- tressed' ladies  of  the  moun- 
tains, customs  are  found  to  prevail  among  them,  which  unite  the 
licentiousness  of  civilized  nations  to  the  grossness  of  Scythian 
barbarism.  Not  only  is  a  plurality  of  husbands  allowed,  but,  if 
Captain  Harkness  has  not  been  imposed  upon,  a  woman  may  have 
also  her  two  or  three  cicisbeos !  The  existence  among  them  of 
this  loathsome  polygamy,  affords  a  strong  prcsumpdon,  that  these 
mountaineers  are  very  closely  related  to  the  military  tribe  called 
Nairs,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  from  which  territory  tney  are  moat 
likely  to  have  emigrated.  About  the  year  1^G6,  Malabar  waa 
subdued  by  Ilyder  Ali ;  and  during  the  war,  the  Rajah  of  Cali- 
cut committed  suicide,  and  the  other  chiefs,  abandoning  their  ter- 
ritories, took  refuge  in  the  mountains.     When  the  province  of 
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Malabar  was  wrested  from  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  different  Nair 
chiefs  were  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions  upon  certain 
conditions:  these,  however,  they  failed  to  discharge,  and  they 
were  deprived  of  their  authority.  If  the  invasion  of  Malabar  by 
Hyder  Ali  should  be  thought  too  recent  a  date  for  the  emigration 
of  these  Tudas,  it  would  be  easy  to  iind,  in  the  Malabaric  annals, 
other  events  which  would  afford  a  probable  explanation  of  their 
having  fled  to  this  region,  in  agreement  with  their  own  tradition. 

Captain  Harkness  was  struck  with  the  ^  strongly-marked  JewUh 
*  countenance  **  of  one  of  the  Tuda  priests ;  (for  it  seems  they 
have  priests ;)  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  this  physiognomicid 
resemblance  may  arise  from  a  mixture  of  Jewish  blood.  Several 
colonies  of  Oriental  Jews  have  at  different  periods  settled  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  have  intermarried  with  the  natives.  About 
the  year  490,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  White  Jews  of 
Cochin,  the  reigning  king  of  Cranganore  made  to  their  ancestors 
a  grant,  conveying  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict, with  certain  privileges  of  nobility ;  and  they  remained  there 
for  about  a  thousand  years.  But  at  last,  discord  arising  among 
themselves,  one  of  their  chiefs  called  in  the  aid  of  an  Indian, 
king,  who  came  upon  them  with  a  great  army,  destroyed  their 
houses,  palaces,  and  strongholds,  dispos^ssed  them  of  Cranga- 
nore, killed  part  of  them,  and  carried  part  into  slavery.  Some  of 
those  who  escaped,  came  to  dwell  at  Cochin,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  colony  in  that  territory*.  The  famous  Ma- 
hibaric  king,  Ceram  Perumal,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  or ' 
ninth  century,  is  well  known  to  have  made  grants,  during  his 
reign,  to  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
vince of  Malabar  has  been,  from  remote  times,  the  resort  and 
refuge  of  adventurers,  traders,  and  exiles  from  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  seas.  Calicut  was  the  New  York  of  India,  the  course 
of  emigration  naturally  flowing  in  the  most  ancient  maritime  line  of 
communication  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  for  the  Portuguese, 
who  made  their  flrst  settlement  in  this  part  of  India,  where  their 
descendants  are  numerous,  succeeded  to  a  trade  that  had  been 
carried  on  by  Egyptian  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
probably  by  the  Pncnicians  before  them. 

That  the  Tudas  are  of  Jewish  origin,  is  not  indeed  to  be  sup- 
posed. Their  ftmeral  rites  forbid  the  supposition  of  direct  Jewish 
or  Christian  descent,  although  a  Jewish  mixture  of  race  is  &r  from 
impossible.  If  the  Nairs  were  originally  a  military  colony  from  a 
more  northern  region,  it  is  possible  that  the  pride  of  blood  might 
combine  with  the  scarcity  of  women  of  their  own  tribe,  to  intro- 
duce the  shameful  polyandrian  custom,  which  also  prevails  in 
Mongolia ;  and  white  women  would  be  preferred  in  marriage  to 

*  Buchanan's  *'  Christian  Researches  ",  p.  305. 
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tlioflc  of  Hindoo  race*.  That  the  Tudas  originally  belonged  to 
a  military  CAHte,  their  ignorance  of  husbandry  and  the  useful 
arts  affords  strong  indication.  Such  nations  are  always  found  to 
consist,  like  the  Fcllatahs  of  Central  Africa,  of  two  classes,  dis- 
tinguiHhcd  by  their  habits  of  life ;  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  and 
warriors  or  depredators.  These  pacific  Tudas  may,  therefore, 
without  any  im))robability,  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  na- 
tion as  a  tribe  of  very  different  habits.  Notwithstanding  their 
nllrged  ignorance  of  the  use  of  weapons,  however*  it  comes  out 
incidentally,  that  they  have  clubs  as  well  as  wands,  and  knives,  at 
least  for  sacrifice;  nay,  a  ^  wood-cutter^s  ax^  is  spoken  of;  and 
among  the  insignia  of  a  deceased  chief,  we  find  mentioned,  ^  a 
^  little  painted  bow,  and  three  feathered  arrows  with  bladed  iron 
*  heads  \  although  not,  it  would  seem,  of  their  own  manufacture. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  contents  of  a  funeral  pyre. 

*  Tho  pile  was  now  cU^scly  encircled  with  little  baskets,  bamboo  cops, 
and  vAfiouiily  sha|MHl  gourds;  some  bound  with  silver,  others  oriia^ 
men  tod  with  thread  and  tape  of  divers  colours,  and  the  whole  filled 
with  grain » the  produce  of  the  hills.  The  bow  and  three  arrows  were 
thon  placed  on  it ;  after  these,  the  rod  and  wand ;  and  then,  the  axe 
and  wiKKl-cnift  of  the  deceased ;  last  of  all,  his  standard  simff  (a  pole 
between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  Ions,  at  the  end  of  whidi,  instead  of  t 
flog,  is  tietl  a  bunch  of  small  shells).  Fresh  billets  being  added,  the 
whole  H-as  shortly  in  one  general  blase ;  and  when  the  momu^  dawned, 
nil  within  the  circle  M-as  reduced  to  a  heap  of  chaicoal  and  SBBooIderi^ 
aslu'su*     p.  170. 

At\cr  reading  this  account,  so  utterly  irreconcileaUe  with  the 
Authors  previous  statements,  we  felt  it  difficult  to  wiiniiesi 
the  suspicion*  that  the  whole  account  of  these  Tndbs  is  acant 
as  a  pleasant  hoax  ujxm  the  British  pnhlic,  and  that  we 
had  Iven  wasting  iHir  own  time  and  that  oif  omr 
deavouring  to  reduce  the  scattered  and  diacoidaBt 
in  this  volunH^  to  intelligible  consistency.  We  haTe 
nHfraineil  tWni  entering  further  into  the 
to  their  |wic$tho(H]«  and  ssacxvd  gn>ves,  and 
ilair)--men«  their  satyr Jike  dances,  inq^red  ondcs.  fiv^ 
&c.  5(0. :  viih  Tvgard  to  which  the  Authors 
apparently  k\l  him  u^  dnKs  up  a  fev  simple  frets  in 
garb  \>f  tiotivHi.  If  depnidenoe  is  to  be  pUced  iqHNa  kis 
It  i$  quite  evident,  that  the  m«»t  intemtni^  f^V'^ 
thcw  mountains,  the  nK>$t  idv:inc«d  in  cxrilaaiHa. 


s»vKr«<  :be  Jew*.  »  wLrc%K«\£  rr  >'         ' 
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have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  aboriginal  natives,  are 
the  CohatarSy  who  occupy  many  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of 
the  mountains,  and  with  regard  to  whom  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

'  They  arc  a  strange  race ;  have  no  distinction  of  caste ;  and  differ 
as  much  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  mountaineers  as  they  do  from  all 
other  natives  of  India.  They  cultivate  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
different  kinds  of  millet,  and  of  the  poppy,  and  sometimes  a  little  barley. 
They  are  the  only  artisans  of  the  hills,  being  goldsmiths,  silversmiths, 
potters,  &c.  &c.  They  are  not  Hindoos,  but  worship  ideal  gods  of 
their  own,  which,  however,  they  do  not  represent  by  any  image.  Their 
villages  are,  many  of  them,  very  prettily  situated,  and  generally  on  a 
hill ;  and  every  hill  thus  occupied  is  called  Cohatagiri,  or,  as  more 
commonly  pronounced,  Cotagiri.  These  people,  the  Tudas  call  Cuvs, 
their  term  for  a  mechanic'     p.  30. 

Yet,  immediately  after  giving  this  account  of  these  people,  who 
must  be  the  only  class  possessed  of  either  wealth  or  civilization, 
the  Author  adds,  that  ^  the  most  numerous,  the  most  wealthy,  and 

*  what  must  be  considered  as  the  most  civilized  class  of  tne  in- 
'  habitants^  are  '  the  Burghers,'' — the  farmers  of  the  hills:  they  are 
Hindoo  cultivators,  '  of  the  Siva  sect,'  whose  language  is  the  Kar- 
nata,  their  original  country  the  Mysore,  and  their  character  is 
marked  by  the  abject  timidity  and  superstition  of  the  idolatrous 
natives  of  the  plains.  From  these  Burghers  or  Baddacars,  Capt. 
H.  supposes  the  Cohatars  to  have  borrowed  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, although  the  reverse  seems  at  least  equally  probable,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  acknowledged. 

'  Every  Cohatar  village  has  belonging  to  it,  a  circle  of  Burgher 
hamlets  or  villages,  Jrom  which  they  claim  at  periodical  seasons  the 
payment  in  kind  of  certain  fees  or  dues;  and  for  which  they  in  return 
furnish  the  Burghers  with,  or  rather  make  for  them,  (the  latter  sup- 
plying the  material,)  their  implements  of  wood-craft  and  husbandry, 
the  principal  part  of  their  pottery,  and  such  basket  work  as  they  re- 
quire ;  assist  them  occasionally  in  gathering  in  their  harvest,  and  attend 
with  their  pipe  and  tabor  on  their  funerals,  marriixges,  &c.  &c.  These 
fees  are  generally  paid  in  a  certain  quantity  of  whatever  grain  the 
Burgher  has  cultivated,  for  each  plough  of  land,  besides  incidental 
dues  on  marriages,  &c.  &c.  From  the  Tuda  and  other  tribes,  they 
also  receive  assistance,  either  in  money  or  in  kind ;  but  this  is  in  direct 
return  for  any  services  which  they  may  perform.*     p.  78. 

The  Burghers,  on  being  questioned  respecting  the  tribute  they 
pay  to  the  other  classes,  '  willingly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 

*  the  Cohatars"*  claims',  while  *  what  they  gave  to  the  Tuda  fa- 

*  milies  was,  they  said,  given  of  their  own  good  will'.  The  Cohatars 
are  in  fact,  as  their  name  probably  imports,  the  primitive  moun- 
taineers ;  although  they  too  must  have  originally  emigrated  from 
the  low  country,  bringing  with  them  the  knowledge  of  the  useful 
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arts.     All  the  pottery  is  made  by  the  Cohatar  vomen,  this  being 
considered  as  quite  a  female  avocation. 

'  Many  of  the  men  have  some  notion  of  carpentry^  and  both  men 
and  women  employ  themselves  in  basket-makmg.  There  are  also  in 
each  village  two  or  three  families  of  musicians :  indeed,  the  little  of 
the  several  arts  known  among  them  seems  to  belong  to  particuhir  fami- 
lies, and  it  is  the  women  of  some  of  the  families  only  who  are  potters- 

'  The  two  smiths,  however,  are  considered  their  principal  artisans, 
and  rank  high  amon^  them,  according  to  tlieir  several  degrees  of  cui- 
ning  and  ability  in  their  art. 

'  The  men  sometimes  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  like  the  common  people  of  Malabar ;  but  it  is  more  frequently, 
like  that  of  their  females,  allowed  to  hang  loose,  and  to  become  matted 
and  discoloured/     p.  77* 

Mr.  Hough'^s  Letters  contain  a  brief,  but  much  more  distinct 
account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neilgherries,  whom  he  divides 
into  four  classes  :  Thodawurs,  (the  Tudas  of  Captun  HarknesSi) 
Buddagurs  (Burghers),  Kothurs  (Cohatars),  and  Koorumburs. 
The  Kothurs  are  thus  described. 

*  The  Kothurs,  like  the  Thodawurs,  are  ignorant  of  their  Migin ; 
nor  have  they  any  data  from  which  a  probable  conjecture  can  be 
formed  whence  they  came.  Their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Thodawurs,  but  worn  less  gracefully.  They  go  with  the  head  nn- 
covered,  and  wear  the  hair  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  with  a  small  ring* 
generally  made  of  lead,  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  string.  Their  front 
and  side  locks  point  in  all  directions,  and  give  them  a  wild,  shagsj 
appearance.  They  wear  the  same  ornaments  as  the  Thodawurs.  in 
figure,  and  some  of  their  habits,  they  resemble  the  Chncklers  below. 
Their  occupations,  however,  are  more  numerous ;  the  Chuckler  con- 
fining liimself  to  the  tanning  of  skins  and  working  in  leatherj  while 
the  Kothurs  are  the  artizans  of  the  hills,  working  in  bras8»  iron,  silver, 
and  other  metals,  as  also  in  wood.  The  have  no  objection,  oocasioo- 
ally,  to  bear  a  gentleman's  palankeen,  but  will  not  carry  burdens,  nor 
do  any  cooley  work,  except  in  building.  They  cultivate  the  soil  to  a 
sreat  extent,  and  produce  some  of  the  finest  crops  to  be  seen  on  the 
Keilghcrries.  They  are  also  the  musicians  of  the  hills;  and  their 
horn,  and  another  instrument,  in  form  resembling  the  flageolet,  bat  in 
tone  not  unlike  the  bagpipe,  are  eoual,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Hindoo's 
wind  instruments  of  the  same  description.  They  have  the  r^nlar 
tom-tom  also,  and  their  music  is  not  inharmonious.  They  are  now 
employed  as  musicians  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos  who  reside  on 
the  hills,  as  well  as  at  those  of  the  Buddagurs. 

'  Their  language  is  a  corruption  of  Canarese,  like  that  of  the  other 
inhabitants,  Lut  with  a  greater  mixture  of  Tamil;  and  they  are  equally 
ignorant  of  all  written  characters.  In  speaking,  especially  when  they 
raise  the  tone  of  their  voice,  they  have  a  very  effeminate  ana  unpleasant 
squeak  ;  but  when  they  sing,  their  notes  are  soft,  and  bv  no  means 
discordant.     Their  dance  is  much  more  active  than  that  ot  the  Tho- 
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dawurs,  as  they  change  sides  with  a  bVely  spring,  beat  time  with  thdr 
hands,  and  sing  in  harmony  with  the  motions  of  their  feet. 

'  Like  the  Buddagurs,  they  take  their  grains  raw,  either  whole  or 
ground,  and  soaked  in  cold  water.  They  eat  flesh  also.  That  for  im- 
mediate use  is  fried:  what  is  left  they  preserre,  without  salt,  by 
cutting  it  into  small  pieces  and  drying  it  in  the  sun.  In  this  way  it 
will  keep  several  weeks. 

'  Another  point  in  which  they  resemble  the  Chucklers  of  the  low 
country  is,  that  they  devour  the  flesh  of  animals,  of  whatever  distem- 
per they  may  have  died ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  drive 
away  the  vultures,  crows,  and  jackalls,  from  a  carcase  half  consumed, 
and  carry  the  residue  away.  In  1825  this  proved  fatal  to  several 
men,  four  or  five  being  poisoned  by  some  putrid  flesh.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  unwholesome  nature  of  their  food,  they  are  seldom  afllicted 
with  disease ;  and  when  once  reconciled  to  their  unsightly  exterior, 
you  begin  to  discover  some  stout,  healthy  looking  figures  among  them, 
especially  the  few  who  abstain  from  opium.  But  the  major  part  of 
them  consume  large  quantities  of  this  deleterious  drug,  and  bear  in 
their  countenances  the  marks- of  its  soporific  eflfects.  The  usual  quan- 
tity which  they  consume  daily  is  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  grains, 
which  they  eat  at  two  sittings.  When  unable  to  procure  it,  they 
drink,  as  a  substitute,  opium  water,  which  they  obtain  by  steeping  the 
pericarpium  of  the  poppy  in  cold  water,  and  then  squeezing  out  the 
liquor  with  their  hands.  A  quart  is  usually  taken  at  one  time,  a 
quantity  that  I  have  seen  a  man  drink  off  at  a  draught. 

'  The  Kothurs  make  all  the  pottery  and  implements  of  husbandry 
used  by  the  other  classes,  and  for  this  are  allowed  to  claim  all  the 
mimals  which  die  on  the  hills.  They  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
ikins  with  the  natives  below,  and  are  faithful  to  their  contracts.' 

'  The  Kothurs  have  no  notion  either  of  a  future  state,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  Their  mode  of  burial  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Thodawurs,  from  whom  they  have,  probably,  adopted  it;  with  this 
exception,  that  they  wait  till  ten  or  more  persons  are  dead,  preserving 
the  skulls  and  knee-bones  of  each,  before  they  perform  the  ceremonies 
already  described.  Their  sacrifices  on  those  occasions  are  oxen,  as 
they  do  not  keep  the  bufiTalo. 

'  They  have  a  peculiar  custom  which  marks  them  as  a  distinct  race — 
that  of  not  milking  their  cows.  The  priest  only,  and  that  for  the  service 
of  Swamie,  is  sometimes  allowed  to  draw  a  small  quantity  of  milk; 
which  he  divides  between  himself  and  the  family  to  whom  the  cattle 
belong.  With  this  exception  they  are  never  milked,  and  on  those 
occasions  the  animals  are  very  furious.  Their  calves  appear  to  thrive 
better  than  those  of  cows  which  arc  milked,  and  the  cattle  are  larger. 

'The  Kothur's  form  of  marriage  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Buddagurs. 
They  do  not  allow  of  polygamy  in  either  form  ;  but,  like  their  neigh- 
bours the  Buddagurs,  are  permitted  to  divorce  each  other.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  event  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  live  together  in  greater  harmony  than  could 
be  expected  of  so  barbarous  a  race.  The  women  make  all  the  pottery, 
and  are  employed  in  agricultural  and  domestic  occupations ;  but,  li&e 
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the  Thodawur  and  Buddagur  women,  they  are  much  better  treated  by 
their  husbands  than  the  wives  of  Hindoos.'     pp.  101 — 108, 

Mr.  Hough  considers  the  Koonimburs  as  most  probably  the 
aborigines  of  this  region,  and  he  represents  them  as  officiating  as 
priests  for  the  Buddagurs,  who  have  none  of  their  own.  The 
Thodawurs  or  Tudas,  he  agrees  with  Capt.  H.  in  regarding  as 
the  lords  of  these  regions,  to  whom  the  Buddagurs  have  paid 
tribute  from  the  first  period  of  their  settlement.  He  also  mentioDS 
the  Jewish  cast  of  their  countenances,  but  is  disposed  to  fancy 
them  a  remnant  of  a  Roman  colony.  We  must  transcribe  the 
paragraph  in  which  this  singular  idea  is  broached. 

'  The  Thodawnrs  are,  in  appearance,  a  noble  race  of  men,  their  vi- 
sages presenting  all  the  features  of  the  Roman  countenance  very 
strongly  marked,  and  their  tall  athletic  figures  corresponding  with  the 
lineaments  of  the  face.     Some  of  them  stand  upwards  of  six  feet  high, 
and  differ,  in  every  respect,  from  all  the  tribes  of  Asiatics  with  which 
we  are  at  present  acquainted.     The  countenances  of  a  few  are  strik- 
ingly Jewish,  .which  is  remarked  by  almost  every  stranger.     I  foand 
several  of  them  possessed  of  Jewish  names,  and  b^gan  to  flatter  myself 
that  I  had  discovered  a  colony  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  God's  ancient 
people.     But,  on  communicating  my  supposed  discovery  to  a  friend,  I 
nardly  thanked  him,  at  the  moment,  for  dispelling  the  illusion,  by  in- 
forming me,  that  he  had  given  them  these  names,  as  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  the  barbarous  appellations  by  which  they  are  called. 
Since   they  are   ignorant   of  the  practice  of  circumcbion,  (an  ordi- 
nance which  Jews .  are  seldom  known  to  neglect  wherever  they  ma? 
be  dispersed,)  and  possess  no  other  feature  of  the  Jewish  character,  1 
fear  all  attempts  to  class  them  with  that  ancient  and  interesting  race, 
will  prove  of  little  avail.     However,  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  may 
be  found  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  colony.     We  know 
that  that  indefatigable  and  enterprising  people  visited  the  wcstera 
coast  of  India  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era*  vis. 
after  their  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  carried  on  commercial  interooofK 
with  its  inhabitants  to  a  considerable  extent,     lliere  is  reason  to  be* 
lievc  also,  that  they  settled  in  many  parts  of  South  India ;  and  it  is 
not  impro!)able  that  one  colony  was  formed  on  the  Neilgfaerries.    In 
that  case,  it  is  by  no  means  a  ^nciful  conjecture,  that  the  Thodawun 
are  their  descendants.     I  mean  not  to  assert,  that  we  have  safficient 
data  to  support  such  a  conclusion  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  bear  the  idea 
in  mind,  while  passing  his  eye  over  my  description  of  their  custonUy 
I  think   he  can  hardly  fail  to  discern  some  striking  points  of  re- 
semblance. 

'  I  have  described  their  contour  as  Roman ;  a  description  in  which 
I  venture  to  anticipate  the  concurrence  of  every  one  acquainted  with 
Roman  paintings,  statues,  and  coins.  They  wear  no  turban,  their  fine 
black  bushy  locks  forming  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  head,  whether 
exposed  to  the  vertical  sun,  or  a  pelting  storm.  Their  bodies  are  wdl 
proportioned,  and  their  limbs  remarkably  muscular,  posaessiag  her- 
culean strength.     I  have  seen  two  of  them  carry  a  large  tree  uat  nt 
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dx  natives  of  the  plains  could  have  borne,  and  toss  it  off  their  shoulders 
with  perfect  ease.  They  are  very  playful,  and  often  prove  their 
strength  with  their  immense  buffaloes.  It  is  one  of  their  diversions^ 
for  three  or  four  youths  to  select  the  largest  of  the  herd,  run  him 
down,  and  then,  seizing  him  by  the  hind  legs,  to  throw  him  to  the 
ground,  which  they  do  with  perfect  ease  and  singular  dexterity.  It  is 
beautiful  to  observe  the  agility  with  which  they  bound  over  the  hills, 
shaking  their  black  locks  in  the  wind,  and  as  conscious  of  liberty  as 
the  mountain  deer,  or  any  true-born  Briton.  They  are  remarkably 
frank  in  their  deportment;  and  their  entire  freedom  from  Hindoo 
servility  is  very  engaging  to  the  Englishman,  and  cannot  fail  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  "  bold  peasantry  "  of  a  still  dearer  land.  When  be- 
fore you,  they  arc  constantly  smiling,  and  are  addicted  to  immoderate 
laughter.  If  amused  with  any  thing  they  have  heard  or  seen,  they 
"will  retire  to  a  short  distance,  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
laugh  till  they  seem  literally  convulsed. 

'  The  women,  with  the  exception  of  the  mouth,  which  is  wide,  pos- 
sess handsome  features,  and  their  complexion  is  fairer  than  that  of  the 
men.  Their  teeth  are  beautiful,  which  is  quite  an  anomaly  in  India, 
and  great  vivacity  sparkles  in  the  eye.  They  seem  proud  of  their 
hair,  which  they  anomt  with  rancid  ghee,  and  suffer  to  grow  to  a  great 
length.  It  generally  hangs  straight  down  both  sides  of  the  head,  but 
is  sometimes  curled  u})on  wooden  skewers.  Their  feet  are  very  small, 
"which  is  remarkable,  considering  that  they  go  bare-foot  like  the  men. 
The  children  are  very  healthy  and  active ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see 
with  what  speed  a  whole  herd  of  their  unwieldy  buffaloes  will  run  at 
the  shouts  and  blows  of  a  little  urchin,  eight  or  ten  years  old.  The 
boys  are  perfectly  devoid  of  bashfulness  when  addressed  by  strangers  ; 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  girls,  their  habits  being  more  retired. 

'  They  have  an  uncouth  dance  and  song.  Of  the  dance  an  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  representations  we  have  of  dancing  satyrs. 
They  merely  turn  the  body  half  round,  with  a  jump,  and  back  again, 
grinning  all  the  time,  and  raising  the  hands  about  the  height  of  the 
head.  The  theme  of  their  song  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  its 
tune  owes  very  little  to  the  science  of  harmonics.  Their  gamut  con- 
sists of  five  or  six  gruff  tones,  which  they  run  through  in  a  breath,  be- 
ginning with  the  lowest  and  ascending  to  the  highest,  over  and  over 
again,  without  variation.'     pp.  63—67* 

Extremely  Roman  these  characteristics !  When  first  dis- 
covered, these  Indo-Romans  *  were  '  all  in  rags  ;**  and  in  excuse 
for  the  barbarous  practice  of  female  infanticide,  and  the  not  less 
unnatural  description  of  polygamy,  which  seems  to  have  partly 
grown  out  of  it,  they  pleaded — poverty !     They  have  no  longer, 

*  In  an  extensive  vocabulary  taken  down  from  their  lips,  Mr.  Hough 
found  two  words  which  seemed  to  favour  the  notion  of  their  Roman 
origin;  viz.  homu,  man,  and  pomUy  fruit.  The  other  terms  which 
they  gave,  were  taken  from  either  the  Canarese,  the  Tamul,  or  the 
IVIalayalim. 
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we  rejoice  to  hear,  this  excuse;  and  since  1819,  the  female 
children  have  ceased  to  be  put  to  death.  There  is  now  an  almost 
equal  number  of  young  children  of  each  sex ;  and  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  who  is  not  well  clothed. 

*  Formerly^  they  bartered  their  milk  and  ghee  for  clothes  and  grain ; 
but  they  now  sell  them  for  money,  and  already  obtain  twice  as  much 
for  them  as  they  at  first  procured.  They  have  learned  also  to  feed 
better,  and  take  much  more  rice  than  they  did>  as  they  used  to  live 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  buffaloes  with  the  millet  and  other 
small  grains  which  are  grown  on  the  hills.  They  likewise  eat 
occasionally  of  the  buflPalo's  flesh,  which  they  roast,  and  can  even 
aflTord  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  smoking  tobacco.' 

*  When  flrst  discovered,  they  were  supposed,  from  their  liberality, 
to  be  free  from  covetousness,  And  very  disinterested  in  all  their  trans- 
actions ;  but  it  now  appears,  that  they  did  not  then  know  the  use  of 
rupees.  Since,  however,  they  have  learned  that  money  will  procure 
new  clothes,  tobacco,  and  rice,  they  are  grown  quite  as  fund  of  it  si 
their  neighbours,  and  have  actually  learned  already  to  adulterate  their 
milk,  and  practise  other  dishonest  expedients,  in  order  to  obtain  it 
The  Collector  has  taken  much  pains,  and  adopted  every  precaution  be 
could  devise,  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  their  character;  and 
finding  that  their  migratory  habits  counteracted  all  his  eflForts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  adults,  he  established  a  school  for  their  children ; 
but  hitherto  they  have  refused  to  allow  them  to  attend.  They  will 
not  sulimit  to  the  least  confinement;  and,  at  present,  there  ia  alinost  as 
much  hope  of  binding  the  winds  of  the  moutains,  as  of  immnring  the 
youngest  Thodawur  within  the  Avails  of  a  school-room.'     pp.  7^^-— 80l 

With  regard  to  the  cairns,  barrows,  or  p'hins  found  in  the 
Neilgherry  hills,  Mr.  Hough  remarks,  that  similar  monuments 
are  scattered  throughout  the  southern  Ghauts,  and  are  found  in 
Malabar  also,  where  they  are  known  under  the  name  of  Pandoo 
coolies.  From  some  of  them,  many  coins  unquestionably  Roman 
have  been  taken;  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  Roman  fleets  regularly  visited  Nelcynda  (Nelisumm),  then 
the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  India;  and  that  Augustas 
received  at  Samos,  an  embassy  from  Pandion,  the  aovereign  of 
this  territory.  A  gold  coin,  apparently  of  the  Lower  £mpue, 
has  been  found  in  one  of  the  Neilgherry  cairns.  But  thia  cir- 
cumstance surely  proves  nothing  beyond  the  fact,  that  those  who 
erected  these  monuments  had  commercial  transactions  with  the 
Roman  merchants.  We  still  require  proof  that  these  monuments 
are  the  work  of  the  same  race  as  the  present  Tudas  or  Tho- 
dawurs,  who  '  declare  that  they  know  nothing  about  them^ :  thb 
would  be  next  to  impossible,  if  they  really  contained  the  ashes  of 
their  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  thess 
hills  have,  at  different  eras,  afforded  an  asylum  to  fiig^tiTes  firoa 
Mysore  and  Malabar,  of  various  race ;  some  of  whom,  possibly, 
sought  only  a  temporar}- refuge,  and  returned  to  their  own 
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others  remained,  and  became  in  time  extinct,  leaving  only  their 
sepulchres  to  attest  their  existence.  We  should  not  be  disposed 
to  attribute  a  very  high  antiquity  to  any  of  the  present  occupants 
of  these  regions ;  although  it  is  possible  that  the  Thodavurs 
may  have  inhabited  the  hills,  as  Mr.  Hough  thinks,  for  many 
centuries.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  two  ruined  for- 
tresses which  are  to  be  seen,  are  evidently  of  modem  date,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Tippoo  Sultaun,  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants,  and  protect  his  revenue-collectors.  These  pictur- 
esque and  secluded  regions  have  not  proved  impenetrable  to  the 
invader.  Despotic  violence,  after  having  peopled  these  hills 
with  refugees,  followed  the  cultivator  and  the  herdsman  even 
into  their  peaceful  recesses.  Happily,  they  are  now  under  the 
sceptre  of  Britain.  A  Christian  Church  has  been  erected  upon 
the  Blue  Mountains,  whence  never  till  now,  perhaps,  since  the 
Creation,  the  song  of  praise  had  ascended  to  Him  who  laid  their 
foundations,  and  clothed  them  with  beauty.  A  British  settle- 
ment has  been  formed  in  this  Montpelier  of  India,  where  the 
languid  invalid  from  the  burning  plains,  revives  under  the  climate 
of  Europe.  Schools  are  rising  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives,-— 
for  those  female  children  who,  but  for  our  political  interposition, 
would  never  have  been  suffered  to  live ;  and  the  primitive  law  of 
marriage,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped,  will  ere  long  supersede  and 
banish  the  hideous  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Some  of 
our  Missionaries  stationed  in  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  have 
already  reaped  the  benefit,  in  their  recruited  health,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  region  ;  a  benefit  which  will  be  repaid,  we  trust, 
a  thousand-fold  upon  the  herdsmen,  and  husbandmen,  and  gipsy 
craftismen,  whose  manners  and  customs  have  excited  so  strong  an 
interest. 

We  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.  Hoole's  vo- 
lume, which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  It  contains  no  account,  indeed,  of  the 
Neilgherry  Hills,  but  supplies  a  good  deal  of  interesting  and 
multifarious  information  relative  to  the  South  of  India.  We 
cannot  now  attempt  any  regular  review  of  the  volume,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  Mr.  Hoole  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  an  able 
and  valuable  Missionary  in  connexion  with  the  Wesley  an  So- 
ciety, who,  after  labouring  for  eight  years  under  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, (six  of  them  in  Madras,)  has  been  compelled  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  his  health  in  his  native  country.  His  Journal 
forms  a  record  of  some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionaries in  that  part  of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  will  afford 
the  reader  an  insight  into  the  religious  condition  of  the  natives, 
as  well  as  supply  many  interesting  illustrations  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  Although  Mr.  Hoole  did  not  visit  the  Neilgher- 
ries,  he  ascended  the  Sheravaraya  Hills  near  Salem,  which  appear 
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to  be  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  and  a  continumtion  of  tBe 
same  romantic  hill  country.  We  must  transcribe  the  brief  tc- 
count  he  gives  of  this  excursion. 

'  At  eight  A.M.,  I  began  to  ascend  the  hills  on  foot,  by  a  steep  and 
rugged  path,  which  required  care  and  exertion  at  every  step.  Alach 
of  the  ^oad  was  zigzag,  and  sometimes  circuitous ;  the  whole,  howerer 
imperfect,  had  been  made  by  great  labour ;  some  skill  also  had  been 
used  to  n)ake  the  accent  as  easy  as  possible.  The  sun  was  bnining 
hot,  and  would  have  rendered  the  toil  too  great  for  me,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  almost  continual  shade  aifordcd  by  the  trees  and  bamboos,  which 
flourish  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  notes  of  the  jungle  fowl,  which 
in  appearance  are  so  like  our  domestic  poultrj',  that  when  I  saw  them 
I  thought  some  traveller  had  lost  his  live  stock,  the  antics  of  the  mon- 
kevs,  and  the  widening  prospect  which  I  sometimes  turned  about  to 
enjoy,  combined  in  some  measure  to  beguile  the  way,  but  could  not  per- 
suacie  me  it  was  either  short  or  easy. 

'  I  met  several  of  the  mountaineers,  whose  appearance  and  manners 
verified  the  description  given  of  them.  They  were  robust  good  looking 
men  ;  each  of  them,  in  addition  to  their  cotton  dresses,  carrying  a  long, 
thick,  woollen  cloth  or  camblet,  a  covering  which  their  climate  renders 
necessary.  They  seemed  of  a  taciturn  disposition,  and  answered  my 
questions  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  witnout  showing  any  desire  of 
holding  further  communication.  They  spoke  Tamul  in  a  manner  J 
rather  different  from  the  people  of  the  low  country,  but  ouite  intel- 
ligibly, and  it  was  evident  that  they  understood  what  I  aadresKd  to 
them. 

'  After  a  walk  of  about  three  hours;  we  stood  at  the  top  of  the  pass: 
from  the  moment  I  reached  this  point,  which  was  said  to  be  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  five  thousand  feet,  the  weariness  I  had  felt  in  the  ascent 
was  entirely  dispelled,  by  the  bracing  effect  of  the  clear  atmosphere. 
between  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  colder  than  that  of  the  valley ;  uA 
I  was  delighted  with  the  varied  and  extensive  prospect  oominanded  br 
such  an  elevation. 

'  When  I  reached  the  bungalow,  it  wanted  about  half  an  hour  to 
noon  ;  my  thermometer,  packed  in  my  box,  still  stood  at  83%  bat  tt* 
posed  to  the  open  air,  fell  immediately  to  68".'    pp.  186,  7- 

During  the  night,  Mr.  Hoole  was  waked  b^  the  cold ;  and  id 
the  morning,  the  thermometer  hanging  near  him,  stood  at  54^: 
a  low  tem])crature  for  12°  k.  of  the  equator.  This  tract  of  bill 
country  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  five  or 
six  in  breadth.  The  whole  country  is  romanticalty  beautiful.  la 
the  valleys,  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  producing  wheat ;  and  £ii^ 
lish  vegetables  of  every  description  are  cultivated  with  suocefa 
The  hills  arc  rugi^cd  and  rocky,  but  clothed  to  the  summits  with 
trees,  among  whicli  the  cedar  is  not  uncommon.  There  are  m 
Brahmins  among  the  population,  who  are  governed  fay  three  ni- 
tivc  chiefs. 

Near  Salem,  there  arc  '  hundreds '  of  ttnnuli  similar  to  tbov 
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already  described ;  and  Mr.  Hoole  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cockbum, 
the  British  Resident,  to  see  a  few  which  he  had  opened. 

'  They  were  each  found  to  contain  a  large  earthen  jar,  or  rather  glo- 
bular vessel,  generally  filled  with  dust,  but  in  one  instance  which  I 
saw,  bones  were  found  also ;  establishing  the  fact  that  these  tumuli 
were  graves,  perhaps  for  the  ashes  remaining  after  the  body  had  been 
consumed  by  fire,  the  usual  mode  among  the  Hindoos  of  disposing  of 
their  dead.  If  the  bodies  were  buried  entire,  it  must  (from  the  size 
and  form  of  the  receptacle)  have  been  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
knees  bent  close  to  the  person.  None  of  the  sects  of  the  Hindoos  inter 
in  this  manner  at  the  present  day :  the  natives  who  attended  us,  knew 
from  common  report  that  these  tumuli  were  graves,  but  had  no  in- 
formation as  to  what  class  or  nation  of  people  they  were  who  had  prac- 
tised this  method  of  interment.'     p.  185. 

We  can  only  add  our  cordial,  though  tardy  recommendation  of 
the  Author's  interesting  personal  narrative  to  the  notice  of  every 
friend  to  Christian  missions  and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in 
India. 


Art.  IV.  The  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Vol.  I.  (Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopajclia,  Vol.  xxix.)  fcap.  8vo.  pp.  348.  Price  6*. 
London,  1832. 

TF'HIS  volume  is  announced  as  *  an  attempt,  the  first  that  has 
^  been  made  in  our  language,  to  compose  from  the  intermin- 
'  able  mass  of  original  authorities,  a  general  history  of  the  Spa- 
*  nish  and  Portuguese  Peninsula.'  Nothing  deserving  the  title 
of  a  history  of  Spain  existed  in  English  literature ;  nor  have  the 
materials  for  such  a  work  been  accessible.  When  we  saw  this  vo- 
lume announced,  we  felt  therefore  well  assured  that  it  must  be 
either  strictly  an  original  work, — such  a  work  as  we  had  long  de- 
sired to  see,  and  almost  despaired  of  seeing,  and  compiled  at  a  vast 
expense  of  previous  research  and  laborious  investigation,— or  abso- 
lutely worthless.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  work  promises 
to  be  all  that  we  could  wish  for.  The  Writer  has  brought  to  his 
task  the  qualifications  of  a  scholar  and  the  habits  of  a  student, 
together  with  the  advantage  of  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country,  not  merely  literary,  but  personal.  Speaking  of 
the  difficulties  attending  his  attempt,  he  says : — 

'  The  number  of  authorities,  many  of  great  rarity;  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  procuring  them ;  the  labour  of  forming  a  clear  and  connected 
narrative  from  materials  generally  confused,  often  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory; above  all,  the  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  which  at  evejcy 
period  involves  the  political,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,.nolQ|^ 
rthAUithe  social  condition  of  the  Peninsula, — subjects,  however  interest* 
ing  aqd  important,  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  national  histoirians; 

VOL.  VII. — K.S.  3  B 
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are  obstacles  formidable  enough  to  intimidate  the  most  resolute  stodent 
Could  any  thing  short  of  actual  experience  have  shewn  them  in  their 
true  magnitude^  we  should  assurealy  have  recoiled  from  the  present 
task/ 

The  present  volume,  after  an  Introductory  sketch  of  the  ooo- 
dition  of  the  peninsular  nations  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest, 
gives  us,  in  three  books,  ^  the  Peninsula  under  the  Romans,^  from 
B.C.  218  to  A.D.  409;  Hhe  Peninsula  under  the  Gotha/  from 
A.D.  409  to  711 ;  and  '  the  Peninsula  under  the  Arabs  and  the 
Moors,'  A.D.  711  to  1492.  Of  the  third  book,  the  first  chapter 
only  is  contained  in  the  present  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
separate  history  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereignty.  That  €i  the 
Christian  states  of  the  same  period,  Asturias,  Lieon,  Castile,  fcc, 
will  be  treated  in  the  following  chapters.  *  On  the  interesting 
^  subject  of  the  Arabian  and  Moorish  domination,**  the  Author  says, 
he  would  ^  certainly  have  dwelt  at  greater  length,  were  it  not  at 

*  this  moment  in  preparation  for  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  and  bj 

*  an  author  (Dr.  Southey)  whose  pen  none  but  the  presumptuoas 

*  would  venture  to  rival.'  This  announcement  will  be  received 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  with  no  small  satis- 
faction ;  since,  on  such  a  subject.  Dr.  Southey  is  at  home  and  in 
his  element,  in  that  mid  region  between  history  and  romance, 
where  his  imagination  keeps  him  buoyant,  and  his  learning  serves 
him  for  compass.  But,  while  we  await  with  confident  anticipa- 
tion of  much  pleasure,  his  promised  volume,  we  are  fflad  to  have 
in  the  mean  time  this  concise,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aUe  to  iudge, 
accurate  and  impartial  review  of  the  political  history  of  the  pe- 
riod, to  collate  with  his  more  dramatic  illustrations. 

The  volume  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  accession  to  our  litera- 
ture ;  and  to  both  the  accomplished  Author,  and  the  aiiiriced 
Editor,  we  tender  our  hearty  ttianks.  We  shaU  not  undertake 
the  supererogatory  labour  of  analyzing  this  analysis  of  Spanish 
histor}',  or  of  entering  into  either  criticism  or  diacoasioD,  hot 
shall  take  a  few  paragraphs  as  specimens  of  the  pleasing  atyle  of 
composition,  and  the  amusing  information  with  which  it  aboimds. 
The  first  book  concludes  with  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the 
social  effects  of  Christianity. 

'  Though  the  eifects  produced  by  Christianity  on  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  nighest  d^^ree  beneficial,  jet  thcj 
were  not  universal ;  paganism  had  shot  its  roots  too  deeply  and  too 
widely  into  the  soil,  to  be  plucked  up  with  facility*  Many  or  the  coa- 
verts  were  but  nominally  so :  if>  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  attend- 
ing the  profession  of  the  new  faith  after  it  had  become  the  leligioo  rf 
the  state,  they  outwardly  conformed  to  it,  either  their  hearts  yeamel 
after  the  superstitions  oiF  old,  or  their  lax  morality  proved  that  thcf 
were  still  infected  with  the  vices  of  idolatry.  By  oegraeSy  too;,  tks 
fervour  of  those  who  embraced  Christianity  from 
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and  the  former  severity  of  their  manners  gave  way  to  licentiousness. 
The  bloody  combats  of  the  Circus,  and  the  obscene  representations  of 
the  theatre, — ^representations  which,  according  to  a  contemporary 
writer,  could  not  be  witnessed  without  pollution, — were  not  the  only 
nor  the  chief  signs  of  a  rapidly  increasing  demoralisation :  the  rich 
neglected  their  wives  for  their  handsome  servants  and  others ;  not, 
indeed,  to  the  extent  assigned  by  the  same  morose  writer,  but  certainly 
to  one  fearfully  indicative  of  the  prevailing  corruption.  The  priest- 
hood, no  less  than  the  laity,  were  infected  by  it :  "  clergymen,"  says 
Salvian,  '*  who  have  wives,  and  even  those  living  in  concubinage,  are 
raised  to  the  dignities  of  the  church,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  faith- 
ful." It  was  to  meet  these  disorders  that  severe  canons  were  passed 
by  the  early  councils. 

'  One  ot  the  noblest  effects  of  Christianity  was  the  diminution  of 
slavery.  Under  the  pagan  Romans  many  vexatious  formalities  were 
required  before  manumission  could  be  given  to  a  slave.  Constantine 
allowed  the  act  to  be  in  all  cases  legal  and  binding,  provided  it  took 
place  in  the  church,  in  presence  of  the  priests  and  congn^tion.  Sub- 
aequentiy  Jews  and  heretics  were  forbidden  to  have  Christian  slaves ; 
ana  if  the  slaves  of  the  latter  were  pagan  also,  they  became  free  by 
embracing  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  A  third  regulation  conferred 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  on  all  thus  publicly  manumitted,  and 
also  l^alised  the  mere  intention  of  a  master  to  free  his  slave,  provided 
that  intention  were  expressed  in  presence  of  witnesses.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  96,  97. 

We  select  almost  at  random  from  the  bistory  of  ^e  Moorish 
period,  the  character  of  Abderahman  III.,  whose  reign  formed 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  Arabs. 

'  In  his  internal  administration,  Abderahman  is  distineuished  for 
great  capacity  of  mind,  for  unbounded  liberality,  for  unrivalled  magni- 
ncence,  and  for  inflexible  justice.  The  founoation  of  the  palace  and 
town  of  Medina- A zhara,  about  two  leagues  from  Cordova,— the  former 
distinguished  for  all  the  splendour  of  art  and  wealth,  the  latter  for  a 
mosque  which  rivalled  that  of  Cordova, — attested  his  taste  and  luxury. 
The  roof  of  the  palace  is  said  to  have  been  supported  by  above  four 
thousand  pillars  of  variegated  marble,  the  floors  and  walls  to  have  been 
of  the  same  costly  material,  the  chief  apartments  to  have  been  adorned 
with  exquisite  fountains  and  baths ;  and  the  whole  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  magnificent  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  which  arose 
a  pavilion  resting  on  pillars  of  white  marble  gilt  with  gold,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  prospect.  In  the  centre  of  the  pavilion,  a  foun- 
tain of  quicksilver,  we  are  told,  constantly  played,  reflecting,  in  a  new 
and  wondrous  manner,  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  whole  description 
reminds  us  rather  of  the  creations  of  genii  than  of  the  labours  of  man. 

'  Of  the  justice  of  this  great  king,  the  Mohammedan  world  had  a 
fearfid  example  in  the  fate  of  his  son  Abdalla.  Many  years  before  his 
death  he  caused  his  second  son,  Alhakem,  to  be  recognized  as  wali  al- 
hedi.  The  choice  gave  umbrage  to  Abdalla,  who  at  length  entered 
into  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  hare  been  the  asaassi- 
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nation,  or  peq)ctual  imprisonment,  of  Alhakem.  The  secret  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  the  number ;  Abdalla  was  suddenly  arrested,  am- 
fessed  his  meditated  crime,  and  was  sufT^ted,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  intended  victim  Alhakem.  "  Thy  humane  request," 
replied  the  king,  '^  becomes  thee  well,  and  if  I  were  a  private  indiri- 
dual  it  should  be  granted ;  but  as  a  king,  I  owe  both  to  my  people 
and  my  successors  an  example  of  justice  :  I  deeply  lament  the  rate  of 
my  son ;  I  shall  lament  it  through  life ;  but  neither  thy  tears  nor  my 
grief  shall  save  him  !"  This  rigour,  however,  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
people,  who  knew  that  Abdalla  had  many  excellent  qualities ;  who 
oelieved  that  he  was  influenced  more  by  wvity  or  the  deceitful  per- 
suasions of  others,  than  by  innate  depravity  of  heart,  and  that  he  mij^ht 
have  been  reclaimed  to  loyalty  and  obedience  by  easy  means.  The 
king  himself  seems  ever  afterwards  to  have  blamed  nis  excessive  riguur. 
Though  at  the  very  summit  of  human  prosperity,  he  was  thenceforth 
unhappy.  The  state  of  his  mind  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  s<>ine 
verses  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend,  Abu  Beeri,  in  reply  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  that  famous  poet  concerning  his  despondency.  "  The 
sorrow  of  a  troubled  heart  will  rend  itself  in  signs.  Can  we  enjo? 
tranquillity  while  the  tempest  is  roaring?  It  has  scattered  my  flowerr 
vines  ;  how,  then,  can  I  rejoice  over  the  shining  crop  ?  Glory  crowned 
my  youth  ;  now  she  abandons  me.  The  keen  blast  of  aflliction  has 
■withered  my  roses  (youth) ;  I  fear  lest  the  storm  should  also  witht^r 
my  lilies  (old  age).  The  days  of  sunshine  are  past ;  dark  night  ap- 
proaches, the  shadows  of  whicli  no  morn  will  ever  dissipate !"  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  the  grief  which  thus  luxuriates,  that  which  seeks 
the  aid  of  measured  numbers,  is  too  sententious,  too  declamatory,  to  be 
deep.  Abderahman's  was  not  deep,  but  it  was  benumbed ;  it  poisoned 
every  prcKcnt  enjoyment,  and  threw  a  chilling  mist  over  the  brightest 
and  most  animating  scenes  of  life.  To  say  nothing  of  the  remorse  he 
must  inevitably  feel,  he  was  too  prosperous,  too  cloyed  with  the  sweets 
of  wealth  and  empire,  to  be  happy.  Had  he  been  less  prosperous,  the 
vicissitudes  would  have  enhanced  his  enjoyments :  where  there  is  no 
]Niiii,  there  can  be  no  pleasures.  Accordingly,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  his  own  confessions,  that  during  near  fifty  years  of  em- 
pire, his  days  of  happiness  amounted  to  no  more  than  fourteen.' 

pp.  288—290. 


Art.  V.     Poland,   Homer,   and  other   Poems,  Jcap.   8vo.   pp.   118. 
London,  181)2. 

^PHE  word  Poland  falls  upon  the  imagination  like  a  knell,  but 
that  knell  has  awaked  tne  slumbering  spirit  of  poetry,  which, 
in  these  beautiful  and  soul-stirring  numbers,  seems  to  have  started 
up  with  the  vigour  conferred  by  sleep.  So  thrillirg  an  air  has 
not  for  a  long  time  been  heard  from  the  Spartan  fife ;  and  though 
the  time  is  gone  by,  when  swords  leaped  from  their  acabbftr^B  »t 
the  voice  of  either  bard  or  orator,  all  that  poetry  c|in  dp,  by 
kindling  a  passionate  aympathy,  in  thcscidf^'s  ofE/o^^g^ufoa  wd 
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olitical  calcula  ion,  this  new  system  may  hope  to  achieye.  In 
9ai£ng  his  poem,  we  forget  the  crimes  of  Poland  in  feeling  for 
er  wrongs ;  and  see  notkmg  but  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  brave 
ation  rising  against  oppression,  and  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
veak  the  yoke,  which  then  only  chafed  their  necks,  but  has  now 
r^hed  them  down  to  the  dust. 

'  O  thou  poor  country!  'twas  a  crime  for  thee 
Even  to  dream  that  freemen  should  be  free. 
It  is  a  crime  when  weakness  wars  with  mighty 
Or  does  impeach  its  law>  that  power  is  right. 
It  is  a  crime  that  ne'er  can  be  forgiven. 
To  break  a  tyrant's  chain,  and  side  with  Heaven. 
For  this — for  uttering  loud  thy  just  appeal — 
A  hard  and  bitter  penance  dost  thou  feel. 
Ask  not  for  justice  here,  for  she  hath  gone 
To  plead  thy  cause  before  a  higher  throne ; 
To  shew  thy  wrongs  in  characters  of  flame. 
Before  that  footstool  whence  thy  mission  came. 
Speak  not  to  men :  they  tamely  see  thee  weep. 
For  they  are  bribed,  or  heartless,  or  asleep ; 
Or  very  fear  hath  bowed  their  heads  so  low. 
That  none  dare  look  on  such  a  giant  foe ! 

*  Thou  desolated  widow!  fold  thy  veil- 
There  is  no  ear  to  hearken  to  thy  tale ; 
There  is  no  refuge,  no  deserted  shed. 
To  screen  from  blasts  and  furious  storms  thy  head. 
The  wounded  bird  can  flutter  to  its  nest. 
But  thou  hast  no  such  dwelling-place  of  rest. 
Thou  hast  no  friend  to  bid  thee  to  his  hall ; 
Thou  hast  no  kinsman  to  avtoge  thy  fall. 
The  monarchs  of  the  earth  have  passed  thee  by 
Nor  deigned  to  look  upon  thy  misery. 
Go  thou  and  weep  upon  thy  children's  grave. 
They  died  for  thee,  the  beautiful  and  brave ! 
Qo  thou  and  weep  at  early  dawn  of  mom ; 
Go  thou  and  weep  when  glooming  clouds  are  shorn 
Of  their  day  radiance,  and  the  evening  star 
Above  the  dark  blue  mountains  glimmers  far — 
GU)  thou  and  weep — no  planet  of  bright  hope 
Hath  the  ascendant  in  thy  horoscope. 
Hard  fate  hath  filled  for  thee  her  greatest  cup. 
And  forced  thee  to  the  dregs  to  quaflf  it  up. 
She  hath  no  deadlier  poison  to  bestow : 
Go  thou  and  weep ;  thou  need'st  not  fear  thy  foe !' 

This  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  fallen  country  is  succeeded  by 
a  spirited  ap|)eal  to  Europe  *, — to  France, — to  Britain ;    and 

*  It  must  be  by  mere  inadvertence  that  the  false  note  has  escaped, 
ivhich  makes  Poland  the  sister,  instead  of  the  daughter,  of  Europe. 
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then  turning  upon  the  Muscovite  Autocrat,  the  Poet  launches 
forth  into  a  strain  of  as  fierce  and  vehement  invective,  and  terrific 
denunciation,  as  ever  found  melodious  expression  in  poetic  num- 
bers. But  the  Citizen  King  himself  is  not  spared.  The  reader 
will  admire  the  force,  rather  than  the  justice,  of  the  following  too 
bold  philippic. 

'  O  gallant-hearted^  yet  unthinking  men, 
Hope  not  to  make  tnat  king  a  citizen ! 
Where  is  the  virtue  lies  within  a  name  ? 
Bourbon  or  Orleans^  it  is  all  the  same. 
What  firm  reliance  could  ye  place  in  one 
Who  joins  two  parties,  yet  dare  side  with  none  ? 
Viceroy  to  him  whose  crimes  have  sent  him  forth 
To  seelc  a  banished  dwelling  in  the  north  ; — 
Sovereign  of  those  whose  hearts  he  cannot  win. 
Sworn  unto  virtue,  yet  allied  to  sin  * ; — 
The  umpire  of  a  poor  and  petty  thnme ; 
A  felon,  with  the  robes  of  justice  on. 
Who  prates  of  virtue  and  eternal  laws. 
Yet  sneers  at  freedom  and  at  freedom's  cause  ; 
A  Sylla  of  the  north, — a  laurell'd  slave, — 
In  words  a  patriot,  and  in  deeds  a  knave ! 
Thou  poor,  thou  broken,  thou  despised  thing ! 
Thou  voice,  thou  type,  thou  shadow  of  a  king  ! 
Think'st  thou  the  hands  that  tore  the  forfeit  crown 
From  off  a  tyrant's  brow,  will  spare  thine  own  ? 
Think'st  thou  that  France  will  see  her  sister  bleed. 
Nor,  tho'  she  could  not  ward,  avenge  the  deed  ? 
Thou  tame  apostate  !  wouldst  thou  dare  to  bar 
The  march  of  Freedom  to  her  holy  war  ? 
Deem'st  thou  thy  borrowed  sceptre  e'er  was  made 
To  stop  that  bright,  yet  terrible  crusade  ? 
Away  !  away !  thou  canst  not  read  the  heart ; 
Thou  hast  no  knowledge  of  her  nobler  part : 
The  spell  within  the  bosom  of  the  free. 
Is  a  deep  mystery — too  deep  for  tliee. 
The  hills,  the  dungeon,  are  to  thee  the  same : 
Back,  back,  and  hide  thy  head  for  shame !  for  duune !' 

In  better  taste  is  the  appeal  to  Britain. 

'  And  thou,  alas !  where  have  thy  terrors  been, 
Britain,  my  country,  old  and  royal  queen  ? 
Thou,  who  hast  drawn  thy  peerless  sword  so  oft. 
When  the  white  flag  of  right  Ti'as  rear'd  aloft ; 


*  This  line,  by  a  happy,  though  undesigned  tqmvoqmCg  may  be  un- 
derstood either  of  the  Sovereign  or  of  his  subjects,  certainly  with  equal 

truth. 
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Thou,  unto  whom  the  injured  nations  \mw. 

And  bless  the  meteor  justice  of  thy  brow ; 

Thou  haven,  unto  whom  the  merchant  ships 

Flee  from  the  terrors  of  the  dark  eclipse ; 

Thou  talisman,  within  whose  charmed  ring 

Exists  no  evil — no  accursed  thing; 

Thou  tower  of  strength,  which  tempests  ne'er  can  shake, 

Thou  slumbering  giantess,  awake !  awake  ! 

O !  saw'st  thou  not  the  breach  in  Warsaw's  wall  ? 

O !  heard'st  thou  not  the  warrior's  battle  call  ? 

Leapt  not  thy  lifeblood  with  indignant  thrill, 

Throbb'd  not  thy  brain,  and  wilt  thou  yet  be  still  ? 

Thy  King  is  one  whose  very  name  alone 

Hath  rear'd  within  his  subjects'  hearts  a  throne. 

Another  Alfred,  come  to  lead  us  back 

Unto  our  ancient  and  deserted  track ; 

To  bring  again  those  un forgotten  days. 

When  virtue  only  won  the  meed  of  praise ; 

A  lion-hearted  prince,  in  whom  we  see 

How  bright  beyond  compare  a  crown  may  be. 

When  worn  by  him  who  never  will  disdain 

His  people's  love  to  glorify  his  reign. 

Nay,  nay,  thou  wilt  not  sleep :  this  sacred  spark 

From  Freedom's  torch  shall  die  not  in  the  dark  ; 

Be  thou  a  refuge  to  the  lost  again. 

Fling  out  thy  battle  like  a  cloud  of  rain. 

Raise  thy  proud  voice  till  quailing  tyrants  shrink. 

And  stand  and  tremble  when  they  ^re  not  think ; 

Be  thou  God's  great  and  just  avenger  still. 

And  He  will  bless  the,  as  all  nations  will ; 

Be  thou  His  scourge  to  drive  this  wolf  away. 

And  break  the  fangs  that  marr'd  that  gallant  prey. 

Do  this  and  prosper — Kings  shall  come  to  thee. 

And  do  high  homage  on  their  bended  knee ; 

The  day  will  laugh  upon  thee  with  such  smiles 

As  morning  sheds  upon  the  Cyclad  isles  ; 

Ne'er  shalt  thou  feel  the  envious  tread  of  time, 

Unscared  by  treason,  and  unstain'd  by  crime ; 

Youth  shall  be  thine,  that  hath  no  wintry  age ; 

And  thou  shalt  keep,  within  a  woven  cage, 

Calm'd  into  boldness.  Peace,  that  fearful  dove  ; 

Thou  shalt  have  gift  for  gift,  and  love  for  love ; 

Mightiest  among  the  mighty,  thou  shalt  be 

The  star  of  nightly  worship  to  the  free. 

And  men  of  every  clime,  on  every  shore. 

Shall  praise  thee,  bless  thee,  and  almost  adore !'  pp.  14  —17. 

The  dreams  that  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  slumbers  of  the 
Destroyer  of  Poland,  are  nnely  conceived  and  vividly  described ; 
Ithough  it  will  be  thought  that  the  Poet  has  exceeded  the  bounds 
f  his  prerogative  in  denouncing  the  Czar  as  a  patricide.     Among 
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those  dreams,  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  in  the  Russian  arm 
are  forcibly  depicted.     Then  succeeds  another  vision. 

'  Within  the  deepened  blue 

Faintly  looked  out  a  pensive  star  or  two; 
The  moon  was  down ;  the  wind,  like  one  in  pain. 
Drove  its  lone  sigh  across  the  snowy  plain. 
These  arc  danc  stains  upon  that  purest  page. 
Stern  marks  of  man's  accursed  sacrileee  ; 
Footsteps  deep  dented,  and  a  trampled  targe. 
Where  broke  the  thunder  of  the  squadron-charge. 
It  is  a  battle-field :  The  watchfire's  light 
Gleams  from  a  distant  camp  into  the  night — 
What  mighty  power  is  centred  in  a  breath ! 
There  moveth  life,  here  lieth  silent  death. 
That  day,  upon  a  field  of  no  renown. 
Freedom  and  Murder  sat  together  down  ; 
The  stakes  were  armies,  warring  all  around. 
And  struggling  sternly  for  the  vantage  ground  ; 
.    Freedom  was  raint,  and  on  her  forehead  pale 
The  mantling  fears  wrote  down  a  crimson  tale ; 
But  Murder*s  eye  was  fix'd,  her  hand  threw  fiist. 
Like  one  whose  life  was  set  upon  a  cast : 
And  when  the  latest,  deepest  die  was  flung. 
She  clapp'd  her  hands  with  joy,  and  then  upspmng. 
And  shriek'd, — "  'Tis  mine  f — 'tis  mine !  this  field  shall  be 
Named  of  my  name — the  tomb  of  Liberty!** 

*  The  wolf  hath  stolen  from  his  mountain  cave. 
And  glideth  down  like  one  who  robs  a  erave  ; 
His  eye  is  red,  his  throat  is  parch'd  and  dumb. 
Scarce  can  you  hear  his  footsteps  as  they  come  ; 
He  springs,  with  savage  haste  and  grim  delight. 
Upon  the  first  dead  corse  that  me^  his  sight. 
And  tears,  and  feeds,  and  scowls  with  jealous  eye 

Upon  the  pamper'd  vulture  flitting  by 

Czar !  there  are  vaults  wherein  thy  fathers  sleep. 
Round  which  the  marble  statues  bend  and  weep  ; 
O,  fitting  truth  !  no  tears  but  those  are  shed 
Above  the  cold  and  marble-hearted  dead. 
Yet  it  were  nobler  far,  if  they  had  died 
In  such  a  cause,  with  none  to  mourn  beside ; 
Yea,  had  they  found,  like  these,  a  living  tomb 
Within  that  lean  and  loathsome  creature's  woinb« 
It  had  been  better  fsLT,     Then  Fame  had  sung 
Their  righteous  deeds  with  her  immortal  tongue  ; 
Then  had  their  names  been  registered  indeed 
Within  the  Book  which  none  but  freemen  read. 
What  is  their  memory  ?  W^hat  will  be  thine  own  ? 
The  idle  record  of  a  lying  stone  I — 
A  worthless  parasite's  regret ;  or  worse, 
A  purchased  prayer ! — Will  it  efface  a  curse? 
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There^  with  thy  kindred,  shalt  thou  lie  and  rot ; — 
Hope  thou  thy  name  at  least  may  be  forgot  1 

'  Seest  thou  that  dying  soldier  on  the  ground. 
Whose  life  is  ebbing  from  a  ghastly  wound  ? 
He  hath  no  bed  except  the  frozen  snow. 
No  friend  to  wipe  the  death-damp  from  his  brow; 
His  eye  is  struggling  through  the  mist  a&r 
To  catch  the  glimmer  of  that  feeble  star ; 
Why  doth  he  seek  its  light  so  faint  and  dim  ? 
It  is  no  star  of  hope,  alas,  to  him  I 
Ay — but  it  shineth  on  his  quiet  home. 
That  nest  of  peace,  where  war  hath  never  come ; 
Within  his  fancy,  even  now  he  sees 
The  old  thatch'a  roof  beneath  the  linden  trees. 
The  cradle,  where  his  youngest  infant  sleeps, 
Rock'd  by  his  widow'd  wife,  who  bends  and  weeps ; 
He  sees  his  children  that  around  her  kneel. 
And  try  to  calm  the  grief  they  cannot  feel. 
Say,  doth  he  weep  ?     No  tear  is  in  his  eye : 
Tyrant !  It  is  no  ghastly  thing  to  die ! 
He  fears  it  not,  he  hath  no  damning  sin 
To  lime  the  soul,  or  cage  it  fluttering  in. 
His  part  is'  done — it  was  a  glorious  part ! 
He  shielded  ^eedom  even  with  his  heart. 
Till  it  was  pierced,  and  now  into  the  air 
He  breathes  for  her  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 
Shuts  ^vith  a  holy  smile  his  heavy  eyes. 
Commends  his  country  to  his  Ooi,  and  dies !' 

pp.  35--39. 

These  last  lines  are  not  the  less  touching  and  beautiful  for  ro* 
minding  us  so  strongly  of  the  exquisite  original :— 

'  et  dulces  moriens  reminisciiur  Argos,' 


One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done*     It  occurs  in  a  second 
address  to  this  country. 

'  Have  we  forgot  how  Scotland's  patriots  rose 
To  fight  the  war  of  God  with  banded  foes  ? 
Far  up  the  hills,  amidst  some  lonely  glen. 
They  met,  the  brave  and  persecuted  men ! 
A  holy  remnant  of  the  just  and  true. 
Sworn  to  that  futh  which  tyrants  never  knew: 
Hunted  ^om  house  and  home,  they  gather'd  there 
To  offer  up  to  Heaven  their  spotless  prayer ; 
They  knelt  around,  while  one,  with  lifted  hand. 
Invoked  a  blessing  on  that  martyr  band. 
From  Him,  who  never  yet  hath  heard  in  vain. 
The  righteous  murmur,  or  the  good  eomplain : 
Then  rose  they  up,  and  sang  with  one  accord. 
Their  sweet  and  simple  anthem  to  the  Lord ; 
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Till  the  far  shepherd  on  the  mountain's  brow; 

Who  heard  the  notes  arise  so  faint  and  low. 

Might  deem  in  such  a  nlace^  that  holj  hymn 

Was  raised  and  chantea  by  the  scrapnim ! 

They  went  to  battle — not  as  armies  gOj 

Who  blindly  smite  an  unofTending  foe ; 

Forth  to  a  glorious  field  they  march'd  unaw*d. 

The  chosen  champions  of  the  living  God : 

They  fought  and  triumph'd^  as  the  good  and  just. 

Who  fight  in  such  a  cause,  for  ever  must. 

We  are  their  children  !  Have  we  then  no  pride 

To  rise  and  combat  on  our  fathers'  side  ? 

Are  wc  not  sworn  unto  the  sacred  fight. 

To  crush  the  guilty,  and  defend  the  right  ? 

The  very  blood  that  runs  within  our  veins 

Throbs  at  the  name  of  prison,  or  of  chains : 

The  cup  of  liberty  is  not  so  small 

That  we  can  drain  it — ^it  \nis  fill'd  for  all. 

Britain,  arise  !  O,  yet  while  it  is  time. 

In  such  a  cause  delay  is  worse  than  crime : 

Speak  !  that  the  tyrant's  soul  may  shrink  with  ftar; 

Speak  !  with  a  voice,  that  all  the  world  may  hear  ; 

Thy  wrath  as  with  a  herald's  trump  proclaim  ; 

For  where  is  he  who  quails  not  at  thy  name  ? 

O  sleep  not,  wait  not,  do  not  tarry  long — 

Be  just,  be  brave,  be  good  as  thou  art  strong  ; 

Come,  thou  fair  Queen  ;  for,  as  the  traveller  eyes 

The  first  grey  streaks  upon  the  eastern  skies. 

So  earth  has  fix'd  her  anxious  gase  on  thee : 

Come  forth — come  forth— rthou  idol  of  the  free  ! ' 

pp.60— 52. 

And  now,  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  we  have  dealed 
with  this  volume  as  poetry,  not  as  politics  ?  That  we  are  not  for 
plunging  into  war  with  Russia ;  that  we  entertain  a  better  op- 
nion  of  King  Philip  than  our  Author  avows;  and  that  we  do  not 
share  in  all  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  have  inspired  this 
brilliant  performance  ?  Surely,  all  this  we  need  not  say,  nor  are 
we  in  a  temper  to  enter  into  such  grave  discussions  with  the  re* 
quisitc  coolness.  Poetry  like  this  warms  the  blood,  and  seduces 
the  judgement ;  and  we  feel  it  necessary  to  act  as  Burke  did, 
when  Sheridan^s  oratory  had  produced  so  powerful  and  dmngerous 
an  impression,  as  he  deemed,  upon  the  mmds  of  the  august  ju- 
dicial tribunal  before  which  he  pleaded, — move  an  adjournment, 
for  the  interests  of  justice*  The  other  poems  in  the  volume 
possess  high  merit.  A  *  Lament  for  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley **  be- 
trays the  school  from  which  our  Poet  has  sprung,  but  which  he 
already  so  far  transcends,  that  we  hope  he  will  shake  off  its  fatal 
trammels.  The  most  extraordinary  attribute  of  SheUey'*8  mind, 
though  unquestionably  a  man  of  high  and  (Mriginal  geniua,  was 
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the  fascination  he  seems  to  have  exerted  over  minds  superior  to 
his  own,  and  the  passionate  admiration  with  which  he  inspired  his 
votaries,  rather  tnan  his  companions.  The  '  Ode  to  the  Past,** 
in  the  present  volume,  is  a  finer  poem,  in  our  humble  judgement, 
than  any  of  Shelley ""s  compositions  that  we  have  seen ;  and  we 
have  only  to  regret  that  it  is  slightly  tinctured  with  his  melan- 
choly and  cheerless  philosophy. 


Art.  VI.  I.  The  Bible  Society  Question,  in  its  Principle  and  its 
Details,  considered  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  (by  pennis- 
sion)  to  the  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Wilks,  M.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Christian 
Observer  for  March  and  April,  1832.  8vo.  pp.  144.  Price  3s. 
London,  1832. 

2.  An  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  secede  from  it.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Baptist  Noel,  Minister  of  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row.  8vo.  pp.  18. 
Price  Is,     London,  1832. 

8.  Terms  of  Utnon,  Remarks  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  Joseph  John  Gumey.  8vo. 
pp.  46.     Price  Is,     London,  1832. 

4.  A  Call  to  Union,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  Membcre  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dikes,  LL.D, 
Incumbent  Minister  of  St.  John's,  Hull.  8vo.  pp.  18.  Hull, 
1832. 

"W/  E  really  hope  that  these  are  the  last  publications,  relative 
to  the  '  Bible  Society  Question/  which  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  notice ;  but  these  we  could  not  pass  over.  It  is  indeed, 
imposible  to  say  anything  upon  such  a  subject,  that  has  not  been 
repeatedly  urged  before,  in  different  shapes  of  argument;  but 
when  those  against  whom  we  contend,  have  bad  memories,  and 
persist  in  reiterating  assertions  again  and  again  disproved,  and 
though  oft  confuted,  will  argue  still,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they 
SQUst  be  *  answered  according  to  their  folly,'  lest  they  be  '  wise  in 
*  their  own  conceit.**  Such  pertinacity  can  be  successfully  com- 
bated only  by  an  exercise  of  patience,  and  by  the  self-denying 
^repetition  of  calm  statements  and  plain  reasonings;  since  the 
tnen  we  speak  of  are  always  apt  to  mistake  the  last  word  for  vic- 
tory. 

Yet  we  should  hope  that  Mr.  Wilks's  Letters,  which  are  really 
a  formidable  battery,  will  have  at  least  a  temporary  effect  in  si- 
lencing the  enemy'^s  guns.  He  has  spoken  out  plainly  and  boldly 
with  a  freedom  and  explicitness  upon  some  points  that  we  Eclectic 
Reviewers  should  hardly  have  ventured  or  been  permitted  to  use, 
IkU  not  more  plainly  or  boldly  than  the  occasion  demanded. 
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There  has  been  too  much  of  tameness,  and  timidity,  and  extreme 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  Parent  Society, 
and  their  friends.  They  have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the 
truth  conveyed  by  the  French  axiom  of  which  Mr.  Willcs  re- 
minds them.  Qui  s'e.rcusey  a  accuse.  We  can  readily  accouRt 
for  this,  y/ith  a  division  of  sentiment  in  their  own  body,  with 
spies  and  traitors  in  the  camp,  the  Committee  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  act  with  energy  and  decision.  The  formation  of  the  Tri- 
nitarian Bible  Society  has  been,  in  this  respect,  a  happy  circum- 
stance :  it  has  drawn  off  those  whose  friendship  was  always  sus- 
picious, and  whose  cooperation  was  an  incumbrance.  Of  all  the 
seceders  from  the  Bible  Society,  almost  the  only  individuals  whose 
defection  was  a  positive  loss,  and  a  source  of  unfeigned  surprise 
and  regret,  have,  in  the  most  candid  and  honourable  manner,  ac- 
knowledged their  error,  and  relinquished  their  objections.  The 
Trinitarian  Bible  Society  has  had  even  a  shorter  carc^er  than  we 
had  predicted.  It  has  anticipated  the  slow  effects  of  decline  by 
a  fatuitous  act  of  suicide.     Even  the  Record,  the  official  Record, 

*  cannot  conceal,^  and  professes  to  have  ^  no  wish  to  conceal,  that 

*  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  made,  by  using  separation  ai 

*  an  instrument,  to  induce  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
^  to  yield  the  points  in  dispute,^ — to  make  the  Committee  sue- 
cumb, — ^  has  signally  failed  ^ ;  failed  for  want  of  *  a  small  mea- 

*  sure  of  that  common  sense  in  the  Committee  of  the  new  Society, 
^  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  old.^  So  says  the  Record. 
When  confederates  fall  out,  one  is  sure  to  hear  them  speak  the 
truth  of  each  other. 

But  not  to  insult  over  the  fallen,  we  turn  to  the  pamphlets  be- 
fore us,  and  transcribe  with  much  satisfaction  from  Mr.  Wilks's 
pages  the  following  paragraphs. 

'  But  I  have  been  too  long  entangled  in  these  petty  details.  It  is 
politic  in  the  opposers  of  this  invaluable  institution,  to  turn  assailants, 
to  harass  its  friends  with  vexatious  or  exaggerated  charges,  and  to  trr 
to  keep  them  as  culprits  on  the  defensive,  when  they  have  a  full  riglit 
to  appear  in  a  fiair  different  attitude.  I  feel  degraded  at  having  been 
thus  dragged  through  the  mire  for  many  a  long  and  weary  paoe ;  but 
I  throw  off  the  slough  ;  I  disentangle  myself  of  these  nnmniiT  ma* 
nacles.  No,  my  Lord,  we  are  not  prisoners  at  the  bar ;  the  Bible  So- 
ciety is  not  fairlv  put  upon  a  grave  and  elaborate  defence  ag»iii«t 
charges  such  as  tLe  above,  and  conveyed  in  such  a  spirit.  To  explain 
where  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  misunderstandinff,  ia  both  a  datr 
and  a  pleasure ;  and  there  is  no  degradation,  but  mudi  proprietj  anct 
Christian  meekness,  in  the  office :  the  honest  doubts  and  difficnltict  of 
those  who  seek  not  party,  but  truth,  ought  to  be  carefully  and  patiendf 
solved ;  but  to  be  constantly  replying  to  inflammatory  diaraet,  aai 
made  to  plead  as  criminals  before  the  bar  of  public  opinionj  ' 
some  booKseller,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  milca  off,  happoa 
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4  \ihrong  box  out  of  his  warehouse,  notwithstanding  the  most  explicit 
understanding  and  agreement,  and  for  which  wilfulness  or  negligence 
ibe  is  discharged ;  or  because  some  common  informer  chances  luckily 
to  discover  a  mareVnest,  with  a  few  addled  Apocryphas  in  it,  when 
the  rest  had  been  carefully  extracted  and  crushed ;  and  no  man,  say 
what  he  will,  really  believes  that  the  Bible  Society  intended  to  hatch 
Apocryphas,  or  has  not  taken  the  utmost  possible  precautions  against 
it,  the  best  proof  of  which  is  just  such  a  solitary  mistake  as  the  above ; 
.  • — to  keep  up  such  a  running  tire  of  snipe-shot  to  frighten  the  timid, 
where  there  is  not  a  particle  of  real  hazard  ;  is  neither  truth  loving  nor 
reasonable.  Our  lively  French  neighbours  know  full  well  the  force  of 
the  adage,  that,  in  such  matters,  excuse  is  a  species  of  self-accusation. 
But  the  Sackville  Street  declaimers  count  upon  those  minds  which  can 
•catch  a  fact,  but  not  embrace  a  principle ;  and  persons  of  this  order  of 
intellect^  after  reading  over  a  variety  of  exculpatory  details,  such  as 
the  preceding,  are  ready  to  say ;  "  This  may  all  be  very  true ;  but 
•till  there  seem  to  be  a  great  many  ugly  stories."  Such  persons  are 
.not  able  to  take  in  the  vast  mass  of  transactions;  to  look  at  the  aggre- 
gate history  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  bring  out  the 
nur  result.  It  is  the  same  in  matters  of  private  character ;  half  a  dozen 
exaggerated  party-newspaper  stories  are  quite  sufficient  to  blast  for  a 
time,  in  public  opinion,  the  most  exalted  reputation ;  but  the  good 
•man  appeals  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life,  as  his  evidence,  and  those 
who  know  it  are  satisfied.  If  he  is  to  answer  in  print  to  every  idle 
tale,  and  when  it  is  answered  and  settled,  and  dead  and  buried,  to  be 
called  again  to  rei)ly  to  it,  again  and  again,  years  after ;  and  when, 
perhaps,  the  parties  who  best  understood  the  transaction  are  dead  and 
•buriea  too,  no  character  can  be  safe.'     pp.  114,  115. 

•  It  has  seemed  to  me,  my  Lord,  for  several  years  past,  and  maintain 
it  I  must,  notwithstanding  some  excellent  friends  of  mine  have  often 
tried  to  smile  me  out  of  the  notion,  that  we  are  approaching  times  re- 

'6embling  those  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  God 
having  revived  his  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years  by  the  glorious  Re- 
formation, tares  grew  up  with  the  wheat  and  produced  a  destructive 
harvest.  Men  began  to  declaim  and  to  denounce;  then  arose  new 
and  visionary  doctrines ;  prophecy  was  burlesqued  under  pretence  of 
being  interpreted  ;  gifts  and  miracles  were  said  to  be  revived ;  the 
millennium  was  at  hand  ;  the  Bible  was  read  in  its  terrors,  and  for- 
gotten in  its  love ;  religionists  made  it  a  matter  not  of  profane  jest, 
but  of  fanatical  boasting,  that  the  praises  of  God  were  in  their  mouths^ 
and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hands;  nothing  was  good  enough, 
scriptural  enough,  spiritual  enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  new  de* 

.claimers  except  their  own  wayward  fancies;  they  stood  up  in  the 
senate,  not  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  love,  bringing 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  bear  with  manly  sense  and 
spiritual  understanding  upon  the  business  of  states  and  nations,  but 
with  wild  denunciations,  making  religion,  lovely  as  she  is,  appear 
to  the  vulgar  eye  absurd  and  insane,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  fearful  re-action  which  ensued  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Charles,  when  men  took  credit  to  themselves  that  they  were  only 
VOL.  vii. — N.S.  3  D 
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profligates  and  blasphcmen^  and  not  enthasiasto  and  ftiiMiticB.  lUi 
spirit  encroaches  by  little  and  little^  but  of  late  it  has  made  atanung 
strides ;  and  religion  is  becoming  as  polemical  as  it  was  in  the  wont 
era  of  the  civil  wars.  Some  good  men,  whose  own  hearts  oirerfloir 
with  a  spirit  of  Christian  love,  are  yet  gradually  seduced  hj  the  ap- 
parent zeal  and  spirituality  of  the  incursive  party,  above  the  steady 
course  of  more  moderate  spirits.  Our  religious  institutions  are  to  be 
shaken  to  their  foundation,  because  some  Balfour  of  Burley  (I  never 
read  the  fiction,  but  I  know  the  historical  fiict)  arises  in  solemn  de- 
nunciation, and  alarms  weak  spirits,  who  rush  into  the  snare,  and  be- 
come mailed  Covenanters,  instead  of  humble,  peaceful,  and  affectieiMite 
Christians.  If  this  go  on  and  prevail,  the  result  ivill  be,  that  what  is 
true  religion,  as  well  as  what  is  false,  will  be  again  scoffed  at  and  pat 
down ;  a  senator  will  not  be  allowed  to  speak  as  a  Christian,  lest  he 
should  adopt  the  declamations  of  Cromwell  and  the  wild  Parliament, 
the  remembrance  of  which  to  this  hour  has  done  much  to  make  reli- 
gion distasteful  in  scenes  of  public  resort,  and  the  general  intercoone 
of  life;  licentiousness  and  infidelity  will  lord  it  over  true  devotion 
and  scriptural  piety,  because  men  learn  to  connect  these  with  wild  ec- 
centricity and  extravagance.  I  think  I  see  a  portion  of  this  spirit  in 
some  of  the  speeches  and  speakers  who  have  assailed  the  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  it  is  too  simple,  too  sober,  too  peaceful  to  please  them ;  bat  I 
will  not  pursue  the  subject ;  my  only  word  to  r^iUy  pious  and  judi- 
cious men  is — beware.'    pp.  1^2,  143. 

Mr.  Noers  appeal  breathes  his  own  amiable  spirit  and  does 
him  the  highest  honour.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  left  our- 
selves room  for  some  admirable  sentiments  which  we  had  marked 
for  transcription. 


Art.  VII.     The  Rectory  of  Falehead.     By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 
12mo.  pp.  287*     Price  6s.    London,  1830- 

^^HIS  is  a  very  singular  and  fanciful,  but  interesting  produc- 
tion.    The  design  seems  to  be,  to  illustrate  the  Author's 
notions  of  what  ought  to  be  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  fi^ 
mily.     These  views  are  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph. 

'  My  father  maintained  that  society  in  general,  as  established  <m  the 
principles  of  our  nature,  and  still  more  the  church,  as  based  upon  the 
feelings  superinduced  by  the  Gospel,  was  like  those  perfect  bodies  in. 
unorganized  nature,  which,  however  you  divide  them,  and  however  hi 
you  carry  your  division,  still  present,  though  on  a  lessening  scale,  parts 
similar  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole.  *  Thus,  as  in  one  case,  we  di- 
vide kingdom  into  provinces,  province  into  districts,  districts  into  fa- 
milies, each  under  tneir  respective  heads  of  king,  governor,  lieutenant, 
father,  and  each  a  model  of  the  preceding ;  so,  too,  we  may  divide  the 
universal  church  into  national  churches,  national  church  into  dioceses, 
diocese  into  congregations,  congregation  into  fiaimilies,  each  an  epitome 
of  the  preceding,  and  collected  under  its  proper  head^  under  Ubrii^ 
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uader  chief  biBhop,  nnder  bishop^  under  minister^  under  father.  And 
as  the  subject  maintains  connexion  with  his  king  through  the  4ink8  of 
society  above  mentioned,  so  the  individual  with  Christ  through  the 
conresponding  bonds  of  the  church.  He  cannot  for  a  moment  consider 
Umaelf  isolated  and  independent  of  the  next  link  above  him,  his  fa« 
miLy,  nor  that  &mily  deem  itself  unconnected  with  the  next  superior 
bond,  the  congregalKm.  From  this  view  of  the  case  he  shewed  what 
an  important  element  a  family  was  in  both  societies,  natural  and  spi- 
ritual>  and  if  in  the  former  system  it  was  reckoned  by  the  heathen  a 
pordon  so  significant  that  he  assigned  to  it  peculiar  deities  and  peculiar 
rites,  what  ought  we  to  think  of  its  value  in  the  latter  ?  In  both 
eases  it  is  the  concentrated  spot  of  those  motives,  the  place  where  that 
bias  and  impulse  is  given,  the  cradle  of  those  aflTcctions  and  principles 
which,  from  their  intensity  here,  proceed  beyond  the  threshold,  arrive 
in  proper  vigour  at  the  wider  circles  of  public  life,  and  there,  uniting 
with  the  corresponding  energies  of  other  fiaimilies,  bind  together  the 
mass  of  society,  so  as  to  become  solid  as  the  congealed  surface  which 
originates  from  a  number  of  centres,  shooting  forth  their  raying  needles, 
and  interlacing  till  they  form  one  uniform  surfietce.  Goa  has  himself 
determined  its  importance  in  his  church.  For  as  in  that  he  has 
declared  his  sense  of  its  dignity  and  holiness,  by  appearing  in  it  amid 
signs  and  wonders,  with  the  blazing  mouptaiu,  the  nost  of  Angels,  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  sound  of  words,  unendurable,  &om  the 
terror  which  it  inspired,  so  in  this,  in  this  lesser  Zion,  he  has  assured 
US  of  its  sanctity,  by  manifesting  his  presence  in  it  with  a  softening  of 
his  glory  in  beautifnl  accordance  with  the  calmness  of  domestic  Bfe. 
Who  has  not  felt  his  bosom  bum  within  him  when  he  reads  of  his 
abode  in  the  house  of  Lazarus,  and  finds  him  weeping  with  those  that 
weep,  comforting  the  afilicted,  and  dismissing  the  penitent  in  forgive- 
ness? 

'  It  is  ttuly  deliffhtful  at  times  to  take  off  the  eyes  from  the  direct 
view  of  the  painful  splendour  of  the  universal  church,  and  to  contem- 
plate it  through  this  soft  and  attempering  medium,  the  perception  is 
.then  accompanied  with  those  vigorous  and  elementary  feelings  of  love 
and  warmth  of  heart,  which  are  too  apt  to  become  vague  in  attempting 
to  comprehend  the  vast  proportions  of  the  other.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
indulge  in  the  contemplation. 

'  In  the  venerable  head  of  the  family  we  acknowledge  its  bishop,  its 
centre  of  unity,  source  of  faith,  object  of  obedience.  Of  him  the  flock 
is  both  naturally  and  spiritually  bom,  and  fed  with  the  necessaries  of 
this  life,  and  of  the  next.  His  blessing  confers  the  good  of  the  world 
being,  and  of  the  world  to  be,  and  his  cursing  is  a  condemnation  both 
now  and  hereafter*  He  is  ever  in  his  diocese,  every  day,  yea,  every 
hour,  visiting  and  inspecting  his  flock,  encouraging  the  obedient, 
chastising  the  froward,  fieeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  comforting 
the  mourner,  instructing  the  ignorant,  interceding  in  prayer.  He  has, 
too,  his  priesthood  in  the  elder  members  of  his  fEunily,  who  assist  and 
relieve  his  labours  by  their  attention  to  the  younger,  who  surround,  as 
faithful  stewards  and  ministers.  Us  chair  in  his  administration,  and 
bis  altar  in  his  devotions.  Oh  !  hi^h  indeed  is  his  claim,  lofty  his 
tiri¥ilege,  and  tremendous  his  responsibility  to  the  church  of  God.     It 
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has  likewise  its  appropriate  liturgy,  expressive  of  its  peculiar  cireuni' 
stances,  *  and  hulas  its  appointed  days  of  flEist  and  festival,  oomine* 
morativc  of  the  various  events  with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
visit  it.  Nor  wants  this  little  church  its  catalogue  of  saints :  such, 
perhaps,  is  some  gentle^  affectionate  member,  possessed  of  the  blessed 
privilege  of  winning  all  hearts,  whose  modest  talents  were  onweariedlr 
exerted  in  healing  the  sores  of  domestic  contention^  into  whose  ear 
was  poured  the  secret  of  the  grieved  and  burdened  heart,  and  frum 
whose  lips  were  expected  and  received  the  words  of  advice  and  of 
comfort,  to  whose  piety  they  seemed  to  feel  indebted  for  the  blessings 
which  visited  them^  in  whose  existence  all  appeared  enwrapt  as  in  their 
joy^  their  pro]),  and  their  stav,  the  bitter  example  of  whose  calmness 
and  resignation  they  were  Joomed  to  witness  through  long  and 
protracted  sufferings,  whom  at  last  they  laid  in  the  grave,  premature 
in  years,  but  mature  in  godliness,  whose  existence  among  tnem  seems 
now  as  the  visit  of  an  angel  whom  they  had  been  entertaining  un- 
awares, whom  they  cannot  persuade  themselves  even  now  to  suppose 
that  they  have  utterly  lost,  but  conceive  to  hover  about  its  once  be- 
loved abode,  and  shed  a  hallowing  protection  upon  its  inmates. 

*  Nor,  alas  !  is  wanting  its  catalc^ne  of  martyrs,  of  those  who  spent 
with  unwearied  toil,  and  wrung  at  heart  by  being  continually  foiled 
by  some  whom  they  love  most  dearly,  in  their  unceasing  endeavoms 
to  keep  t(^ether  their  little  community,  and  maintain  it-  against  the 
inroads  of  a  pitiless  and  profligate  world,  and  gallantly  bearing  up  to 
the  last,  bound,  as  it  were,  to  the  stake,  fell  at  length,  and  sank  into 
an  untimely  grave,  rejoicing  and  blessins  their  crucified  Master  in  that 
he  had  imparted  to  them  strength  and  courage  for  the  oomfaat,  and 
confident  in  hoj)e  of  what  to  men  seemed  hopeless,  namely,  that  he 
would  in  his  own  good  time  put  the  finishing  crown  to  wliiat,  under 
his  assistance,  they  had  begun. 

'  Nor  is  it  exempt  from  the  failings  of  its  great  model,  for  it  com- 
prehends the  bad  with  the  good,  the  hypocrite  with  the  fiuthfiil,  and  it 
too  has  its  schismatics  and  heretics ;  it  too  has  those  who  despise  its 
salutary  control,  spurn  its  paternal  restrictions,  and  assert  their  liberty 
by  fomenting  dissensions  within,  and,  finally,  drawing  off  a  psrty  in 
open  revolt  from  beneath  the  fatherly  roof,  set  up  a  separate  and  nral 
household,  and  bring  the  whole  family  into  disrepute  before  a  cmA 
and  unthinking  world. 

'  Holding  these  opinions  on  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  Family, 
the  good  Hector  was  accustomed  to  express  himself  with  feelings  of 
exceeding  awe  upon  his  double  responsibility  as  father  and  minister, 
and  would  repeat  again  and  again,  as  continually  Ijring  upon  his  mind, 
the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  observes  that  the  person  who  is 
inefhcicnt  in  the  management  of  his  own  household,  is  also  unfit  fir 
government  in  God's  church,  lie  was  unceasing  in  urging  upon  otfaen 
the  sanctity  of  home,  the  sin  of  undervaluing  that  which  has  more 
than  once  comprised  the  whole  church  of  God.      pp.  12 — 18. 

Wc  have  accordingly,  in  the  chapters  of  this  domestic  histofy; 
• — *'  the  family  liturgy  ;**  ^  the  external  communion  of  the  fiunilv; 
^  the  first  member  sent  out  into  the  world  T  *  the  aimual  mecCmg 
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of  the  family  ;**  *  the  first  death  in  the  family  C  ^  the  family 

code  r   *  the  discipline  of  the  family  f  ^  the  servants  of  the 

fiimily  ;**  &c.     These  chapters  are  interspersed  with  hymns  and 

»ther  poems  breathing  something  of  the  spirit,  with  not  a  little  of 

he  quaintness  and  occasional  obscurity,  of  the  Author^s  model, 

he  divine  Herbert.     The  following  is  a  pleasing  specimen. 

'  THE  PREACHERS. 

*  Amid  my  garden's  broider'd  paths  I  trod^ 

And  there  my  mind  soon  caught  her  fiaivourite  clue; 
I  seem'd  to  stand  amid  the  church  of  God, 

And  flowers  were  preachers,  and  (still  stranger)  drew 

From  their  own  life  and  course 

The  lore  they  would  enforce. 
And  sound  their  doctrine  was,  and  every  precept  true. 

*  And  first  the  Sunflower  spake.     Behold,  he  said. 

How  I  unweariedly  from  dtiwn  to  night 
Turn  to  the  wheeling  sun  my  golden  head. 

And  drink  into  my  disk  fre^  draughts  of  light. 

O,  mortal !  look  and  learn ; 

So,  with  obedient  turn. 
From  womb  to  grave  pursue  the  sun  of  life  and  might. 

*  And  next  I  heard  the  lowly  Camomile, 

Who,  as  I  trod  on  him  with  reckless  feet. 
And  wrang  his  perfume  out,  cried.  List  awhile — 
E'en  thus  with  charity  the  proud  one  greet. 
And,  as  insulters  press. 
E'en  turn  thou  thus  and  bless. 
And  yield  from  each  heartVbruise  a  redolence  more  sweet. 

*  Then  from  his  rocky  pulpit  I  heard  cry 

The  Stonecrop.     See  how  loose  to  earth  I  grow. 
And  draw  my  juicy  nurture  from  the  sky. 

So  drive  not  thou,  fond  man,  thy  root  too  low ; 

But  loosely  clinging  here. 

From  God's  supernal  sphere 
Draw  life's  unearthly  food,  catch  heaven's  undying  glow. 

*  Then  preached  the  humble  Strawberry.     Behold 

The  lowliest  and  least  adorn'd  of  flowers 
Lies  at  thy  feet ;  yet  lift  my  leafy  fold. 

And  fruit  is  there— unfound  in  gaudier  bowers. 

So  plain  be  thou  and  meek. 

And  when  vain  man  shall  seek. 
Unveil  the  blooming  fruit  of  solitary  hours. 

'  Then  cried  the  Lily:  Hear  my  mission  next. 
On  me  thy  Lord  bade  ponder  and  be  wise ; 
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O  wsn  with  tool,  with  care  and  doaht  perplezt> 
Survey  my  joyous  bloom^  my  radiant  dyes. 

My  hues  no  vigils  dim^ 

All  care  I  cast  on  him. 
Who  more  than  &ith  can  ask  each  hour  to  fiiith  supplies. 

« The  Thistle  wam'd  me  last ;  for,  as  I  tore 

The  intruder  up,  it  cried,  Ras^  man,  take  heed ! 
In  me  thou  hast  thy  type.    Yea,  pause  and  pore — 
Even  as  thou  doth  God  his  vinejrard  weed : 
Deem  not  each  worthier  plant 
For  thee  shall  waste  and  want. 
Nor  fright  with  hostile  spines  thy  Master's  chosen  seed. 

*  Then  cried  the  garden's  host  with  one  consent : 

Come,  Man,  and  see  how,  day  by  day,  we  shoots 
For  every  hour  of  rain,  and  sunshme  lent. 
Deepen  our  glowing  hues,  and  drive  our  root ; 

And,  as  our  heads  we  lift. 

Record  each  added  gift. 
And  bear, to  Grod's  high  will,  and  man's  support,  our  fruit 

*  O  Leader  thou  of  earth's  exulting  quire. 

Thou  with  a  first-bom's  royal  rights  enduecU 
Wilt  thou  alone  be  dumb  ?  alone  &sire 
Renew'd  the  sifts  so  oft  in  vain  renew'd  ? 

Then  sicken,  fret,  and  pine. 

As  on  thy  head  they  shine. 
And  wither  with  o'erflowing  plenitude? 

<  Oh,  come !  and,  as  thy  due,  our  concert  lead. 
Glory  to  him,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light. 
Who  nurs'd  our  tender  leaf,  our  colours  spread* 
And  gave  thy  body  mind,  the  first-bom's  right, 
Sv  which  thy  flight  may  cleave 
The  starry  pole,  and  leave 
The  younger  mates  below  in  death's  unbroken  n%ht.' 

pp.  177—15*. 
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Art.  VIII.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE* 

Speedily  will  be  puUiBbed,  in  8yo.>  The  Present  State  of  tbe  Esta* 
blished  Churchy  an  Apology  for  Secession  firom  its  Communion.  By 
a  Seceding  Clergyman. 

In  the  pre88>  and  will  appear  early  in  May>  An  Indian  Tale,  and 
other  Poems.  By  Benjamin  €k)ugh.  Dedicated,  by  special  permis- 
sion, to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth,  M.P. 

In  the  press.  The  Emigrants'  Companion  to  the  Canadas :  compiled 
firom  Official  Documents  furnished  Dy  John  Gait,  Esq.  By  Andrew 
Picken. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  published,  Lectiones  Latinse ;  or, 
licssons  in  Latin  Literature :  being  a  choice  collection  of  Moral, 
Amusing,  and  Instructive  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from 
the  Writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Latin  Authors.  With  Interlinear 
and  other  Translations.  By  J.  Rowbotham,  FJI.AJS.,  London*  Au- 
thor of ''  Ckrman  Lessons,"  "  French  Lessons,"  &c. 

In  the  press,  A  Tale  of  Tories ;  with  Wood-cuts  by  Seymour. 

In  the  press.  Angel  Visits ;  a  Poem.    By  J.  R.  Wood. 

The  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  D.D.,  is  engaged  in  preparii\g  a^Life,  &c.,  f£ 
the  late  Rev.  William  Roby,  of  Manchester. 

Vol.  VI.  of  the  Select  Library,  will  contain  Lives  of  celebrated 
Missionaries,  by  John  Came  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  East.** 

Preparing  for  publication^  Sermons.  By  the^  Rev.  R  W.  Hamil- 
ton, I^eds. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  published,  Redeetions  and  Adxho- 
nitory  Hints  of  the  Principal  of  a  Seminary,  on  Retirine  from  the 
Duties  of  his  Station.  By  John  Fawcett,  of  Ewood-Him,  near  Ha- 
lifax. 

In  June  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  The  Literary  Pancratium; 
or,  a  Series  of  Dissertations  on  Theological,  Literary,  IMforal,  and  Con- 
troversial Subjects.    By  Robert  Carr  and  Thomas  Swinbum  Carr. . 

Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Library,  Vol.  IX.  will  contain  Memoirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  second  and  cooduding  volume. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  monthly  numbers,  Illustratioiia-  of 
Modem  Sculpture,  consisting  of  highly  finished  Engravings,  after 
Drawings  fttnn  the  finest  works  of  the  most  eminent  Sculptors,  witih 
Prose  Descriptions  and  Poetical  Illustrations,  by  T.  K.  Hervey,  Esq. 
The  first  number  wiU  appear  in  the  course  of  April. 
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Art.  IX.    WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOORAPHT. 


Memoirs  of  Miu  Ann  Tomes,  late  of 
Hackney,  aged  19.  By  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Cox,  LL.D.  Accompanied  by  a  Discourse 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  her  decease. 
ISmo. 


HisToar. 

The  Annual  Histotian,  a  Sketch  of  the 
chief  Historical  Events  of  the  World  for 
the  Year  18S1,  principally  designed  for 
young  Persons.  By  Ingram  Cobbin, 
A.M.  it,  ed,  cloth. 

XUCXLLANBOOS. 

Tracts  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage: 
in  Two  Parts.  8vo.  5«. 

Self- Discipline,  by  Henry  Forster  Bur- 
der,  D.D.  2s,  cloth. 

Indian  Recollections.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Statham.  ISmo. 

Early  Discipline  illustrated ;  or  the  In* 
fant  System  progressing  and  successfuL 
By  S.  Wilderspin. 

Paternal  Advice,  chiefly  to  young  Men 
on  entering  into  life,  against  the  evil  of  bad 
books,  bad  company,  &c.  SSmo.  lt,6<L 

MOEAL   PHILOSOPHT. 

A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Tenneman. 
By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  &c.  Svo. 

NATURAL   PHULOSOPUT. 

The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  as 
displayed  in  the  Creation  and  subsequent 
Events  to  the  Deluge.  Attempted  to  be 
philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon  Turner, 
F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  Svo. 

POKTKT. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  with  other 
Poems.  By  David  Mallock,  A.M.  Post 
Svo.  6s. 

Maternal  Sketches,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Eliza  Rutlierford.     12mo. 

Idolatry;  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Swan.  The  fifth  and  concluding  Part 
12mo.  Ss. 

Poland,  Homer,  and  other  Poems,  fcap. 
8vo.4f.6<i. 


The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  with  other 
Poems.  By  the  Rev.  H.  StoweU,  A.M. 
ISmo.  6s. 

POLITICAL. 

The  Dogmas  of  the  Constitution.  Focr 
Lectures,  Iwing  the  First,  Tenth,  Eleventh, 
and  Thirteenth  of  a  Course  on  the  Theonr 
and  Practice  of  the  Constitution,  delivered 
at  King's  Colk^e,  London,  in  the  Cooo- 
menccment  Tenn  of  that  Institution.  By 
J.  J.  Park,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  the 
Professor  of  Ei^lish  Law  and  Jurispru- 
dence.   Svo. 

THEOLOOT. 

Prayer  the  Christian's  Rdief  in  TrouUe : 
a  Discourse.  By  Edward  Stesne.  12nM\ 
6d. 

Laws  of  Christ :  bang  a  complete  Di- 
gest of  aU  the  Precepts  conuined  in  the 
New  Testament,  with  Comments  and  de- 
vout Meditations  on  each  Topic  of  Duty*, 
arranged  for  the  daily  perusal  of  the  Chris- 
tian in  his  closeC  By  Joseph  TurnbuII, 
A.B.  Itmo.  6s. 

Church  History  through  all  Age^  fram 
the  first  Promise  of  a  Saviour  to  the  Tstf 
1830:  with  Bkigraphical  Notices  of  fhs 
principal  Martyrs  and  Promoters  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  Records  of  thf  most  siiccsw 
ful  Missionary  Societies  for  mArmaang  of 
Religion  at  home  and  abnttd.  DerigBsd 
especially  for  young  Persom,  FamiBn^  and 
Schools.  Dedicated  to  the  Directon  of 
Missionary  Societies,  and  to  the  Snadsy 
School  Teachers  in  Oreit  Britain  and 
America.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Sfanpsoa*  Au- 
thor of  *<  A  Father's  Reason  ibr  ChristisB- 
ity,*'  &c.  &c.  In  one  toL  Itmo,  doth 
boards,  7s. 

The  History,  Instituthms,  am 
cies  of  the  Church  of  Kngjind 
by  Scriptural  Autbori^ :  being  a  B^|y  to 
a  Letter  of  Vice-Admiral  Sdriay.  ^T. 
Schofield,  Minister  of  Cherts^  Cfapd 
Surry. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Authority,  Sadi^  aai 
Observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Wkh 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  varielgrof  daca- 
mentary  Evidence  rrspwiinj 
Abuses,  and  means  for^thdr 
By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Mtcftilub' 
of  Renfrew.    ISmo.  4s.  bdi. 
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Art.  I.  The  Hutory  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  during 
the  three  Jirst  Centuries,  by  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Translated 
ham  the  German,  by  Henry  John  Rose,  B.D.  VoL  I.  8vo. 
pp.  xxxii.  391.     Price  lOs.  da.     London,  1831. 

^T^HE  original  of  the  present  volume  has  never  fallen  in  our 
way ;  and  this  is  our  first  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance 
with  an  author  whose  works  have  obtained  considerable  celebrity 
in  liis  own  country,  and  whose  opinions  have  been  cited  with  de- 
ference by  such  inquirers  among  ourselves  as  have  had  access  to 
hia  writings.  Neander,  although  he  may  have  been  a  little  over- 
ettl<mzed  by  some  of  his  admirers,  is  an  able  and  original  inquirer, 
an  nonest  and  indefatigable  examiner  of  primary  authorities,  a 
skilful  sifter  of  conflicting  testimony,  and  an  impartial  expositor 
of  reasonings  and  results.  To  his  Translator,  the  student  igno- 
rant of  the  German  language,  owes  no  small  gratitude  for  an  in- 
troduction to  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  information  concern- 
ing many  most  important  points  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
Tersion  has  been  got  up  in  a  workman-like  manner.  But  before 
we  fidrly  enter  on  specific  criticism,  we  must  dispose  of  certain 
preliminary  matters  which  press  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Rose  is  a  member  of  a  hierarchy  founded  on  the  distinct- 
ive principle  of  diocesan  episcopacy ;  while  his  author  is  a  calm, 
but  poweiful  advocate  for  what  our  friends  of  *  the  Kirk  ^  are  ac- 
customed to  term  ^  ecclesiastical  parity,^  and  the  only  presidency 
he  seems  disposed  to  concede,  is  that  of  primus  irUer  pares. 
X1b8$  with  other  incidental  differences  of  sentiment,  has  induced 
Bfr.  R.  to  insert  sundry  notes,  by  way  of  counteraction  or  correc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  of  this  commentary  that  we  are  now,  with  all  ex- 
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pedient  brevity,  to  offer  a  critical  estimate.  It  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark, that  there  must  always  be  some  degree  of  awkwardness  at- 
tendant on  a  difference  of  opinion  between  an  author  and  his 
editor.  To  say  nothing  of  the  suspicion  (for  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  ground)  that  such  a  variance  may  have  aiFected  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  translation,  there  is  the  by  no  means  trifling 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  incessant  tiraiUade  going  on  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.  It  is  vexatious  and  altogether  unprofitable, 
to  be  hrouffhi  ?//>,  at  every  half  dozenth  sentence,  by  an  asterisk 
or  a  dagger,  warning  you  off  the  premises,  and  sending  you  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  a  consolatory  assurance  that  the 
author  is  altogether  wrong,  and,  by  inevitable  inference,  the  anno- 
tator  right.  Beyond  the  simple  annoyance,  there  is,  indeed,  not 
the  slightest  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Rose  never  loses  sight  of 
courtesy  and  good  humour.  If  his  argument  fails  in  logical  co- 
gency, it  is  always  expressed  in  temperate  language,  and  his  libe- 
ral feelings  never  desert  him.  Havmg  no  intention  to  engage  in 
controversy  with  Mr.  R.,  we  should  dismiss  all  fiiirther  consider 
ation  of  this  matter,  were  it  not  for  an  exceedingly  ill-judsed  at- 
tempt to  put  down  in  a  very  summary  way,  the  authority  of  Lord 
Chancellor  King^s  able  and  business-like  inquiry  into  the  disci- 
pline of  the  primitive  church.  We  have  always  considered  that 
small  and  well  compacted  volume  as  a  model  of  sound  and  impar- 
tial investigation.  Without  implicitly  acquiescing  in  his  Lord- 
ship^s  inferences,  we  have  never  found  occasion  to  question  the 
fairness  of  his  statements.  Nor  are  wc  singular  in  tnua  estimsr 
ting  this  valuable  book.  It  has  been  the  text  of  many  an  ample 
dissertation  ;  it  has  supplied  weapons  to  innumerable  defeoden, 
and  stood  the  assault  of  a  cloud  of  opponents  ;  nor  has  the  flight 
of  time  consigned  it  either  to  obscurity  or  to  n^ect.  Yet  doef 
Mr.  Rose,  on  no  better  authority  than  that  of  the  British  Critic, 
give  currency  to  the  report,  that  the  Author  of  this  adminUe 
treatise  was  induced  to  change  his  sentiments,  by  the  penual  of  t 
reply  so  thoroughly  evasive  and  sophistical,  that,  if  it  reallyrfjif  pro- 
duce tlie  effect  claimed  for  it,  we  snould  demand  no  better  eridenoe 
that  Lord  King  had  lapsed  into  either  dotage  or  dishonesty.  Bat 
we  discredit  the  statement  altogether  :  it  is  precisely  one  of  those 
innuendoes  which  a  thorough-going  partisan  delights  to  make, 
but  which  a  gentlemanly  advocate  would  disdain  to  use,  or  using, 
would  scrupulously  cite  its  authentication.  The  reply  in  qoea- 
tion,  anonymously  published,  but  ascribed  to  a  clergyman  named 
Slatyer  or  Sclater,  is  contained  in  a  single  volume,  small  octaTO» 
and  seenis  to  have  been  ponular  in  its  day,  since  our  copy  has  the 
third  edition  marked  on  tne  titlepage.  We  hare  fbood  it  ai 
amusing  exercise,  to  compare  this  *'  Original  Draught  of  the  Pti- 
"  mitivc  Church,"  with  Lord  King^s  "  Enquiry.^    Nem  haf^wf 
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met  with  a  more  striking  example  of  a  case  which  does  not  occur 
quite  so  often  as  some  may  be  apt  to  imagine, — the  contest  between 
an  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  and  an  interested  contender  for 
victory.  There  is,  on  the  one  side,  an  able  and  rather  piquant 
exhibition  of  perverse  dexterity,  with  an  unscrupulous  determina* 
tion  in  the  maintenance  of  a  thesis :  on  the  other,  are  all  the 
signs  of  a  conscientious  anxiety  to  bring  out  a  right  result,  by  full 
and  fair  investigation. 

We  should  not  have  the  smallest  objection  to  rest  the  entire 
merits  of  the  controversy,  on  a  fair  comparison  of  the  preliminary 
discussion  concerning  the  import  of  the  term  Church,  as  used 
by  the  early  Fathers.  Lord  King'^s  examination  is  marked  by  a 
simple  and  direct  citation  of  authorities,  with  a  brief  but  satis^ 
factory  statement  of  results ;  while  his  opponent  throws  up  a  cloud 
of  dust,  mystifying  a  plain  question  so  completely  by  evasion 
and  special  pleading,  that  when  the  reader  pauses  to  recall  the 
original  question,  he  finds  himself  without  a  key  to  the  compli- 
cation of  words  and  phrases,  or  a  clew  to  their  connexion  with  the 
premises.  We  shall  make  no  apology  for  entering  somewhat  ftir- 
ther  into  particulars  touching  this  matter.  Mr.  Rose'^s  preface  is 
before  us  as  fairly  as  are  the  sections  of  Neander ;  and  though 
it  may  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  such  a  subject  into  its 
details,  yet,  when  a  weak  point  is  defended  by  a  bold  front,  it 
becomes  expedient  to  shew  the  inefficiency  of  the  guard.  With 
this  view,  we  shall,  observing  all  possible  brevity,  bring  forward 
an  instance  or  two;  not,  perhaps,  the  roost  glaring  that  we  could 
have  found,  but  quite  sumcient  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  in  Lord  King^s  work  is,  the  defini« 
tion  of  the  term  £**x>j<r/a ;  and  with  this  view  there  is  introduced 
a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria* 
His  Lordship^s  opponent  elaborates  in  reply  a  many-worded  plea 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  republican — we  use  the  word  in 
distinction  from  democratic — phrase,  a  hierarchical  sense.  In  this 
process,  he  substitutes  without  scruple  words  and  meanings  alien 
nrom  the  original  document,  representing  the  exiled  Dionysius  as 
ordering  and  commanding  his  destitute  church  to  assemble  in  his 
forced  absence  ;  whereas  the  original  word  simply  implies  the  act 
of  convoking  or  collecting,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
despotic  or  authoritative  procedure.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  per- 
Tersion,  endeavouring  to  establish  the  diocesan  authority  of  the 
same  Dionysius,  Sclater  describes  him  as  assisted  and  accom- 
panied by  ^  presbyters  and  deacons,  aa  they  are  8ubordinately 

*  now  taken;''  while  the  marginal  citation,  lurking  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  original  Greek,  speaks  but  of  one  presbyter,  and  that  in 
terms  which  exclude  all  idea  of  subordination — ^my  fellow-pres- 

*  byter  {auiA^^^a^u^qq)  Maximus.'*  Again,  Lord  King  had 
made  reference  to  the  cdebrated  dietmn  of  Tertultiaa,  *''ubi  ire^ 
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*  eccleaia  est,'*  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all  hierarchical  notion 
from  the  essential  character  of  a  Christian  church.  Our  readers 
would  be  amused  at  the  cool  assurance  with  which  Sclater  meets 
this  plain  elementary  definition.  He  accuses  his  Lordship  of 
giving  a  false  aspect  to  the  phrase,  by  the  omission  of  its  con- 
cluding words,  licet  laid ;  and  proceeds  to  sustain  the  charge  by 
studiously  disregarding  the  bearing  and  import  of  the  whole  pa- 
ragraph in  which  this  quotation  stands,  and  by  a  disingenuous 
juxtaposition  of  passages  which  have  no  connection  with  each 
other  in  the  obvious  intention  of  the  author.  Tertullian'^s  doc- 
trine may  be  good  or  bad  ;  but  his  meaning  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, which  the  omitted  words  do  but  enforce,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing. Uhi  tresy  ecclesia  est,  licet  laid.  The  first  four  words  of 
this  aphorism  might  fairly  enough  be  cited,  as  containing  a  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible  proposition ;  but  it  required  a  rare  intre- 
pidity to  represent  the  additional  clause  as  anything  leas  than  an 
d  fortiori  qualification  of  the  entire  phrase.  In  truth,  Sclater 
has  here,  as  in  other  places,  taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  system 
of  compression  which  Lord  King  not  unfrequentiy  carried  to  an 
extreme  injurious  to  his  reasoning,  thus  affording  opportunity  for 
all  those  tricks  of  controversy,  of  which  we  know  no  more  finish- 
ed specimens  than  may  be  found  in  this  *^  Original  Draught  of  the 
Primitive  Church.^ 

So  much  for  the  polemic  who  is  put  forward  by  the  Britidi 
Critic  and  Mr.  Rose,  as  their  unanswerable  advocate.  To  re- 
sume the  proper  subject  of  the  present  article,  it  has  already 
been  stated,  that  Neander  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree,  not  a 
few  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 
Secular  history  demands,  in  an  especial  manner,  skill  in  the  col- 
lation and  selection  of  facts :  the  annals  of  the  Church  ediibit 
more  particularly,  the  origin,  the  conflict,  and  the  fluctuatioii  of 
opinion ;  while  facts  are  mainly  valuable  as  illustrations  of  sen- 
timent and  conviction.  Now  it  is  difficult  enough  to  detect,  amid 
doubtful  motives  and  clashing  statements,  the  true  character  and 
consecution  of  events ;  but  the  difficulty  is  increased  a  hmidied- 
fold,  when  the  infirmities,  the  caprices,  the  waywardness  of  the 
human  mind  and  temper,  are  to  be  taken  among  the  indispensahk 
elements  of  investigation.  In  the  first  case,  we  may,  when  fiufaf 
beset,  advantageously  commit  ourselves  to  the  baliuice  of  piok^ 
abilities ;  but  in  the  latter,  le  probable  n^arrive  jamaia.  And 
:when  we  add  to  these  circumstances,  the  overwhelmiiig  oonsida^ 
atton,  that  the  history  of  God^s  Church  is,  most  aniihatically, 
the  history  of  the  Divine  Counsels  as  exhibited  in  his  j'U^lity 
•with  his  people, — that  it  is,  in  short,  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — it  will  be  manUest  how  difficult  is 
the  task,  to  give  even  its  outline  fairly,  and  how  rare  die  combi- 
nation of  talent,  learning,  and  piety,  requisite  to  giTeinylliiiig 
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like  completeness  to  the  record.  Simplicity,  both  in  purpose  and 
in  manner,  is  the  quality  which,  beyond  all  others,  it  behooves 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  to  cultivate.  A  fair  illustration  of  this 
matter  may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  a  reference  to  the  charac- 
ters of  two  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  among  mpdem  writers 
of  history ;  both,  unhappily,  slaves  to  that  worst  of  superstitions, 
the  delusion  of  unbelief,  but  both  conspicuous  for  mastery  in  the 
collation  and  narration  of  events.  Gibbon,  perhaps  the  ablest 
of  secular  historians,  and  the  most  skilful  in  what  has  been  called 
la  science  des  faits^  must,  from  the  very  texture  of  his  mind, 
have  failed,  if  he  had,  in  the  veriest  honesty  of  intention,  at- 
tempted to  write  the  history  of  religion.  He  did,  in  part,  essay 
the  task  ;  and  his  want  of  success  was  not  more  the  effect  of  ma« 
Ugnant  hostility  to  Christianity,  than  of  characteristic  inaptitude 
for  such  a  work.  Unwearied  in  collection,  acute  and  discrimi- 
nating in  examination,  luminous  in  exposition,  so  long  as  mere 
£Mts  were  concerned,  no  sooner  did  he  adventure  on  investigations 
that  involved  principles,  motives,  and  the  complexities  of  mental 
and  spiritual  character,  than  he  gave  ample  evidence  of  inade- 
quacy. His  sarcastic  temper,  his  affected  and  encumbered  style, 
his  antipathy  to  the  simple  and  severe  in  composition,  were  direct 
discpialifications  for  a  labour  demanding  in  every  particular, 
habits  the  most  opposite.  Gifted  with  nearly  all  the  qualities  in 
which  Gibbon  was  deficient,  Hume  might  have  excelled  as  the 
historian  of  Christianity,  but  for  his  fatal  tendency  to  prejudice 
and  partiality.  These  infirmities  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
matters  connected  with  religious  faith  :  they  tainted  his  political 
opinions  and  his  philosophical  speculations,  and  they  must  have 
been  either  inherent  in  nis  intellectual  constitution,  or  strangely 
grafted  on  it  by  an  erroneous  education.  Qualities  such  as  these, 
whether  primitive  or  secondary,  would  probably  have  made  him 
the  champion  of  a  sect,  rather  than  the  fair  and  liberal  annalist 
of  the  Church.  But  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  his  mind,  the 
charm  of  his  style,  the  ease  of  his  narrative,  and  his  conversance 
with  mental  science,  must,  had  the  right  impulse  been  given, 
have  made  him,  among  ecclesiastical  historians,  facile  princeps. 

Next  to  the  manipulation  of  the  actual  sources  of  Church  his^ 
tory,  we  can  think  of  no  better  nor  more  instructive  authorities, 
than  Tillemont  and  IMosheim.  Yet,  ample  and  comprehensive 
as  such  a  course  of  reading  may  seem,  the  student  would  soon 
find  himself  at  a  loss  for  some  work  that  should  supply  the  dis- 
cussion and  concentration  which  are  wanting  to  the  valuable  col- 
lections of  the  French  writers,  as  well  as  give  detail  and  enlarge- 
ment to  the  dry  anatomy  and  systematic  views  of  the  German. 
Such  a  work  is  presented  to  him  in  the  volumes  of  Neander, 
Facts  and  circumstances  are  clearly,  though  briefly  stated ;  but  it 
is  the  way  in  which  they  are  elucidated  and  reasoned  out,  that 
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fives  its  chief  value  to  the  book.  As  a  narrative,  the  htstoiy  it 
eavy  and  encumbered ;  but,  as  a  lucid  and  impressive  investiga. 
tion  of  a  most  important  subject,  the  volume  is  of  high  worth. 
In  dealing  with  such  a  work,  minute  analysis  is,  of  course,  out  c£ 
the  question ;  and  yet,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  correct  no- 
tion of  its  specific  character  in  any  other  way.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
convey  a  correct  impression  of  certain  marked  peculiarities  in  the 
Author^s  habits  of  thinking  and  writing,  without  a  larger  portion 
of  extract  and  explanation  than  we  feel  it  expedient  to  assign. 
We  must  therefore  confine  our  critical  luxuriancy  within  the 
limits  of  editorial  discretion,  and,  without  launching  into  expanded 
or  protracted  discussion,  endeavour  to  ^ive  a  general  view  of  the 
distribution  of  the  work,  and  to  exhibit,  on  one  or  two  leading 
points,  a  more  distinct  characterization  of  Neander^s  manner. 

The  Introductory  division  exhibits  a  philosophical  view  of  die 
state  of  Heathenism  and  Judaism  at  the  first  appearance,  and 
during  the  early  stages  of  Christianity.  It  does  not  strike  us 
that  Neander  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  questions  involved  in 
this  inquiry ;  nor  has  he,  in  fact,  gone  very  deep  into  the  subject 
Still,  he  has,  in  a  small  compass,  brougnt  together  much  im- 
portant matter ;  and  if  he  has  but  slightly  touched  the  variooi 
and  complicated  considerations  connected  with  the  investigation, 
he  has  at  least  managed  them,  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  with  learn- 
ing and  discretion.  We  rarely  find  Neander  giving  into  that 
species  of  affectation,  by  far  too  common  among  the  theological 
writers  of  his  country,  which  leads  ingenious  theorists,  like  onr 
own  Warburton,  to  maintain  paradoxical  positions,  apparently 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  shewing  how  dexterously  they  can  handle 
an  intractable  subject;  Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  alto- 
gether avoided  this  injurious  practice.  He  seems,  for  instance, 
disposed  to  patronize  the  exceedingly  suspicious  character  of  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana ;  a  person  whom  ecclesiastical  historians  in  ge- 
neral have  agreed  to  set  down  as  an  undeniable  impostor.  Yet, 
this  man  of  branded  memory  is  exhibited  as  one  probably  pos- 
sessed of  *  extraordinary  gifts '  and  *  under  the  influence  of  the 
*  Divine  Spirit,^  although  impairing  the  intrusted  privil^re  by 
the  indulgence  of  *  spiritual  pride  and  vanity.' 

*  Those,'  writes  Neander,  *  who,  like  Philostratus  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, have  endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
ancient  popular  religion,  have  injured  him  most  deeply  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity.  He  went  about  to  stir  up  and  animate  a  spirit  of  religious 
fkith,  and  furthered  fanaticism,  while  he  gave  food  to  that  curiosity 
which  inquires  after  the  things  of  the  invisible  world.  He  spoke 
against  superstition,  because  it  served  to  promote  immorality,  when 
men  believed  that  they  could  buy  impunity  for  crime  by  sacrifices ; 
and  he  declared  that,  without  a  moral  state  of  the  heart  and  f«eJ» 
ifigs,  no  sacrifice  could  be  well  pkasiog  to  the  gods.    He  exclaimed 
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against  the  cruel  custom  of  shows  of  gladiators ;  for^  when  the 
Athenians^  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  these  shows^  invited 
him  to  their  assembly^  he  answered,  that  he  could  not  enter  a  place 
stained  with  so  much  human  blood;  and  that  he  wondered  the  god- 
dess did  not  leave  their  city.  When  the  president  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  refused  to  initiate  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Hierophant  was  really  in  earnest,  and  thought 
Apollonius  an  enchanter  who  used  forbidden  arts,  or  whether  he 
was  not  rather  jealous  of  the  great  influence  opposed  to  priestcraft, 
which  Apollonius  exercised  on  the  people,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that 
many  considered  intercourse  with  him  of  far  more  consequence  than 
initiation  into  the  mysteries.  The  concluding  formula  of  all  the 
prayers  of  Apollonius,  which  he  recommended  also  to  others  who 
would  pray,  although  opposed  to  the  notions  of  those  who  think  the 
beart  of  the  supplicant  of  no  consequence  in  prayer,  yet  shews  where- 
in was  his  greatest  deficiency,  a  deficiency  which  might  well  prove 
to  him  the  source  of  most  of  his  self-delusions,  I  mean  the  prayer : 
"  Give  we,  ye  gods,  thai  which  J  deserve  ** — co'i^ri  fjioi  ra,  o^«Xo/xi»« : 
the  direct  contrary  to  the  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts  !*'  * 

Now  we  must  confess  that  all  this  appears  to  us  inexpressibly 
weak.  On  no  subject  whatever,  connected  with  history,  either 
sacred  or  profane,  does  there  rest  more  complete  uncertainty,  than 
on  the  very  existence  of  this  Apollonius  ;  and  whoever  may  have 
read  Leslie''s  preface  to  his  "  Short  and  easy  Method  with  the 
Deists,^  will  have  small  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  same  con- 
clusion with  that  profound  inquirer.  *  Some  very  learned  men,' 
he  says,  *  have,  not  without  reason^  doubted  whether  ever  there 
*  was  such  a  man.'  *  Yet,  concerning  this  individual,  whose  very 
personality  is  apocryphal,  and  the  story  of  whose  life  is  an  un- 
broken series  of  absurdities  and  impostures,  does  Neander  sustain 
the  hypothesis,  that  he  was  a  divinely  inspired  teacher  of  men. 
Happily,  there  is  not  enough  of  this  waywardness  in  the  volume 
before  us,  to  impair  its  general  excellence. 

The  first  section  of  the  "  History  ^  relates  to  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  and  the  persecution  of  its  disciples.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  ably  executed,  and  supplies  much  elucidation  of  the 
various  motives  and  pretexts  which  led  to  the  fierce  antipathy 
cherished  by  the  Romans  against  the  religio  twva,  illicitae  In 
fact,  had  it  been  sought  to  invent  a  series  of  propositions  which 
should  most  effectually  do  violence  to  the  prejudices  of  men  of 
all  classes,  nothing  could  have  been  devised  which  should  have 
answered  the  purpose  more  directly,  than  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity.  Their  profession  was  nothing  less  than  the  crimen 
majestatufy  and  they  who  avowed  it  were  denoiuiced  as  irreligioH 
Jin  CcesareSy  hostes  Ccesarum^  hostes  populi  Romani     High 
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and  low,  the  court,  the  priest,  the  army,  and  the  nd>ble,  dl  felt 
it  a  common  cause.  ^The  Atheists^  became  the  vulgar  de- 
siffiiation  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Grod.  The  moat  odious 
crimes  were  imputed  to  them,  and  uniyersaUy  credited;  slaTes 
were  admitted  as  their  delators,  and  every  public  calamity  was 
attributed  to  their  impiety : — *  non  pluit  Deus^  due  ad  Chrii- 

*  tianos.^  All  these  circumstances  are  illustrated  with  great 
clearness,  and  the  conduct  of  the  successive  emperors  towards  the 
rising  sect,  is  analysed  with  much  skill.  But  we  have  been  most 
especially  interested  by  the  second  section ;  and  it  is  precisely 
here  that  we  begin  to  enjoy  the  advanta^,  such  as  it  is,  of  tlie 
Translator'^s  annotations,  in  their  most  liberal  distribution.  Some 
of  them  furnish  rather  whimsical  exhiUtions  of  a  poknaic  in  dis- 
tress, and  provoke  one  strangely  to  offer  a  little  friendly  assist- 
ance in  the  way  of  comment ;  but  we  resist  the  temptation,  and 
pass  on  to  graver  matter.  Neander  commences  his  view  of  the 
Apostolic  institute,  by  affirming  that 

'  The  formation  of  the  Christian  Church,  being  derived  from  tlie 
peculiarities  of  Christianity^  must  essentislly  differ  from  that  of  til 
other  religious  unions.  A  class  of  priests  who  were  to  guide  all  other 
men,  under  an  assumption  of  their  incompetence  in  religionia  matten, 
whose  business  it  was  exclusively  to  proriae  for  the  satiafaction  of  the 
religious  wants  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  to  form  a  link  between 
them  and  God  and  godly  things ;  such  a  class  of  priests  ooold  find 
no  place  in  Christianity.' 

The  interests  of  the  whole  Church  of  God,  as  also  the  well- 
being  of  distinct  communities,  were  committed  by  Christ  and  Us 
apostles,  not  to  a  separate  and  pivil^ed  order,  but  to  ChristianB 
as  such ;  and  to  maintain  and  promote  them,  was  *  the  neaicit 

*  duty  of  CTery  individiud  Christian  \  All  were  to  act  in  tbrir 
respective  capacities,  and  according  to  their  varioua  gifts  of  in- 
struction, or  prophecy,  or  administration,  but  *  with  equal  honour, 
^  supplying  one  another's  deficiencies  \  None,  save  women,  were 
prohibited  from  speaking  in  the  church.  *  Primum\  says  Hilary, 
'  omnes  docehant  et  omnen  haptizabant,  ut  creseer^  pteb$  ei 

*  multiplicaretur^  omnibus  inter  initia  concesmm  eai^  ei  eran- 

*  gelizare  et  baptlxare  et  Scripturas  expUtrare^  But,  althoogh 
all  Christians  are  invested  with  *  the  same  priestly  calling  and 

*  the  same  priestly  right  \  provision  was  made  for  regular  goveni- 
ment  and  administration.  That  government  was  not  monarchical, 
vesting  all  power  in  one  centre,  and  thus  attenuating  the  great 
bond  of  union,  the  feeling  of  mutual  dependence;  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  churches  was  committea  to  a  council  of  elders. 

'  These  presbyters  or  bishops'  (Neander  has  preriously  shewn  thit 
the  names  are  convertible)  *  had  the  snperintendeuoe  over  the  wbde 
church,  the  conduct  of  all  its  common  affairs.     But  the  office  of  teacher 
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.  __  not  exclusively  assigned  to  them  ;  for^  as  we  have  above  obacTTed^ 
til  Christians  haa  the  right  to  poor  out  their  hearts  before  their 
trethren  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  and  to  speak  for  their  edifi« 
ation.  At  the  same  time^  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  members  of 
lie  church  were  destined  to  the  ordinary  office  of  teaching.  There  is 
I  great  distinction  between  a  regular  capability  of  teaching,  always 
inder  the  control  of  him  who  possessed  it^  and  an  outpouring  (like  pro- 
phecy or  the  gift  of  tongues)  proceeding  from  a  sudden  inspiration^ 
ind  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  and  elevated^  but  transient  state  of 
nind ;  and  the  latter  might  very  probably  descend  from  above  on  all 
rital  Christians  in  those  lirst  times  of  extraordinary  excitement,  when 
Jie  divine  life  first  entered  into  the  limits  of  this  earthly  world/ 

These  illustrations  are  followed  out  at  some  length  and  with 
sxcellent  discrimination ;  but  we  must  quit  them  for  a  different 
branch  of  the  inquiry, — the  deterioration  of  church-discipline  in 
the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic  age.  The  change 
mainly  affected  three  points. 

'  The  difference  between  bishops  and  presbyters^  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  monarchico-episcopal  government. 

'  The  difference  between  spiritual  persons  and  the  laity^  and  th<i 
fimnation  of  a  caste  of  priests^  in  contradiction  to  the  evangelic  notion 
of  the  Christian  priesthood.     And, 

*  The  multiplication  of  Church  officers. 

*  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  are  without  precise  and  perfect  infor- 
mation as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  change  took  place  m  individual 
cases ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  thing  which  analogy  will  make  quite 
dear  on  a  general  view.  It  was  natural  that,  as  the  presbyters  formed 
a  deliberative  assembly,  it  should  soon  happen,  that  one  among  them 
obtained  the  pre-eminence.  This  mieht  be  so  managed  that  a  certain 
mcoession  took  place,  according  to  which  the  presidency  should  change, 
and  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  possible,  that  in  many  places 
such  an  arrangement  took  place ;  and  yet  we  find  no  historical  trace 
cf  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but  then,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  there 
isy  on  the  other  hand,  no  trace  to  be  found,  by  which  we  should  conclude 
that  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  collie  of  presbyters  was  dis- 
tinguished by  any  peculiar  name.  However  it  may  appear  with  re- 
gard to  this  point,  what  we  find  in  the  second  century  leads  us  to 
conclude,  that  immediately  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  standing  office 
of  president  of  the  presbyters  must  have  been  formed  ;  to  whom,  inas- 
much as  he  had  especially  the  oversight  of  every  thing,  was  the  name 
of  'ETi^xorof  given,  and  he  was  thereby  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  presbyters.  This  name  was  then,  at  lost,  exclusively  applied  to 
this  president,  while  the  name  of  presbyter  remained  common  to  aU  : 
for  the  bishops,  as  the  presiding  presbyters,  had  as  yet  no  other  official 
diaracter  than  that  of  presbyters ;  they  were  only  primi  inter  pares. 
This  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  presbyters,  we  see  continuing  even 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  IrenKus,  therefore,  uses  the  name 
of  'bishop'  and  'presbyter'  sometimes  as  wholly  synonymous,  and  at 
other  times  he  distinguishes  the  bishop  as  the  president  of  the  pres- 
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byters.  Even  Tertuliian  calls  the  leaden  of  the  Chriatian  chorcka 
by  the  one  general  name  of  seniorest  while  he  comprehends  in  that 
name  both  bishops  and  presbyters,  although  that  iather  was  very  par- 
ticular about  the  difference  l)etween  bishops  and  presbyters.  Indeed, 
in  many  respects,  Tertuliian  stands  at  the  line  of  dlemarcadon  be- 
tween toe  old  and  the  new  time  of  the  Christian  Church/ 

One  effect  of  the  persecutions  was,  to  give  further  ascendancy 
to  these  presiding  presbyters,  who  were  generally  chosen,  it  is 
probable,  for  their  energy  and  decision  of  character,  and  thence 
not  averse  from  the  assumption  of  a  power  which  might  enable 
them  to  act  with  more  efficiency  in  critical  circomstaDces.  Cy- 
prian may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  this  class.  He  is  re- 
presented by  Neander  as  having  acted,  without  any  premeditated 
plan,  *  in  the  spirit  of  a  whole  party,  and  of  a  whole  ecclesiastical 
*  disposition  that  existed  in  his  time/ 

'  He  acted  as  the  representant  of  the  episcopal  system,  the  stm^^ 
of  which  against  the  presbyteriau  system  had  gained  strength  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  Church.  The  contention  of  the  presbvte- 
rian  parties  among  one  another,  might  have  become  utterly  prejudicial 
to  discipline  and  order  in  the  Church ;  the  victory  of  tne  episoupal 
system  especially  promoted  unity,  order,  and  quiet  in  the  Churdiei; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  fne  develop- 
ment of  habits  of  life  befitting  the  Church ;  and  the  formation  of  a 
f priesthood,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Gospel  economy,  was  not  a 
ittle  furthered  by  it.  Thus,  this  change  of  the  original  fbrm  of  the 
Christian  Church  stands  in  close  connection  with  another  change, 
which  takes  still  deeper  root ;  the  formation  of  a  caste  of  prieata  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  more  a  Christian  Church  answered  its  proper 
destination,  and  corresponded  to  its  true  model,  the  more  mutt  it  be 
shewn  in  the  mutual  relations  of  all  its  members,  that  all,  taught,  led, 
and  filled,  by  the  One,  all,  drawing  from  the  same  fountain,  and  ma- 
tually  imparting,  as  equal  members  of  the  one  body,  stand  in  recipro- 
cal relation  to  each  other ;  and  the  less,  therefore,  can  any  diflerenoe 
exist  among  them,  between  some  to  give  and  others  to  reoeive,  teach- 
ers and  learners,  guides  and  those  who  let  themselves  be  guided, — 
as  we  find  it  was  in  the  early  churches.' 

Our  readers  will  be,  by  this  time,  in  possession  of  the  general 
spirit  and  character  of  Neander'^s  work ;  and  here  we  must  take 
leave  of  the  Author  with  the  further  remark,  that  the  third  Sec- 
tion, on  '  Christian  Life  and  Worship  \  is  not  less  distinffuished 
by  learning,  right  feeling,  and  acute  reasoning,  than  are  3ie  pre- 
ceding portions  of  the  volume.  The  second  volume  of  the  trans- 
lation was  to  have  been  published  in  the  course  of  the  laat  year, 
but  it  has  not  yet  come  to  our  hands.  We  hope  that  do  punc- 
tilios or  misgivings  have  interfered  with  its  due  progress,  aince  we 
are  looking  for  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  us,  of  touchiuff  upon 
two  or  three  important  points  which  wc  have  now  been  obhgca  to 
pass  by. 
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not  exclusively  assigned  to  them  ;  for^  as  we  have  above  obtcnred^ 

all  Christians  haa  the  right  to  pour  out  their  hearts  before  their 
brethren  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  and  to  speak  for  their  edifi« 
cation.  At  the  same  time^  it  does  not  ibllow  that  all  the  members  of 
the  church  were  destined  to  the  ordinary  office  of  teaching.  There  is 
a  great  distinction  between  a  regular  capability  of  teaching,  always 
under  the  control  of  him  who  possessed  it^  and  an  outpouring  (like  pro- 
phecy or  the  gift  of  tongues)  proceeding  from  a  sudden  inspiration, 
and  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  and  elevated,  but  transient  state  of 
mind ;  and  the  latter  misht  very  probably  descend  from  above  on  all 
irital  Christians  in  those  tirst  times  of  extraordinary  excitement,  when 
the  divine  life  first  entered  into  the  limits  of  this  earthly  world/ 

These  illustrations  are  followed  out  at  some  length  and  with 
excellent  discrimination ;  but  we  must  quit  them  for  a  different 
branch  of  the  inquiry, — the  deterioration  of  church-discipline  in 
the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic  age.  The  change 
mainly  affected  three  points. 

'  The  difference  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  monarchico-episcopal  government. 

'  The  difference  between  spiritual  persons  and  the  laity,  and  th<i 
ftrmation  of  a  caste  of  priests,  in  contradiction  to  the  evangelic  notion 
of  the  Christian  priesthood.     And, 

*  The  multiplication  of  Church  officers. 

'  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  are  without  precise  and  perfect  infor- 
mation as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  change  took  place  m  individual 
cases ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  thing  which  analogy  will  make  quite 
dear  on  a  general  view.  It  was  natural  that,  as  the  presbyters  formed 
a  deliberative  assembly,  it  should  soon  happen,  that  one  among  them 
obtained  the  pre-eminence.  This  might  be  so  managed  that  a  certain 
SDOoession  took  place,  according  to  which  the  presidency  should  change, 
and  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  possible,  that  in  many  places 
aoch  an  arrangement  took  place ;  and  yet  we  find  no  historiod  trace 
€»f  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but  then,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  trace  to  be  found,  by  which  we  should  conclude 
that  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  collie  of  presbyters  was  dis- 
tinguished by  any  peculiar  name.  However  it  may  appear  with  re- 
gard to  this  point,  what  we  find  in  the  second  century  leads  us  to 
conclude,  that  immediately  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  standing  office 
of  president  of  the  presbyters  must  have  been  formed  ;  to  whom,  inas- 
much as  he  had  especially  the  oversight  of  every  thing,  was  the  name 
of  *EviffKovoi  given,  and  he  was  thereby  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  presbyters.  This  name  was  then,  at  last,  exclusively  applied  to 
this  president,  while  the  name  of  presbyter  remained  common  to  aU : 
for  the  bishops,  as  the  presiding  presbyters,  had  as  yet  no  other  official 
diaracter  than  that  of  presbyters ;  they  were  only  primi  inter  pares. 
This  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  presbyters,  we  see  continuing  even 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  iren»us,  therefore,  uses  the  name 
of  'bishop'  and  'presbyter'  sometimes  as  wholly  synonymous,  and  at 
other  times  he  distinguishes  the  bishop  as  the  president  of  the  pres- 
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pcdient  brevity,  to  offer  a  critical  estimate.  It  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark, that  there  must  always  be  some  degree  of  awkwardness  at- 
tendant on  a  difference  of  opinion  between  an  author  and  his 
editor.  To  say  nothing  of  the  suspicion  (for  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  ground)  that  such  a  variance  may  have  affected  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  translation,  there  is  the  by  no  means  trifling 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  incessant  tiraiUade  going  on  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.  It  is  vexatious  and  altogether  unprontable, 
to  be  brought  up^  at  every  half  dozenth  sentence,  by  an  asterisk 
or  a  dagger,  warning  you  off  the  premises,  and  sending  you  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  a  consolatory  assurance  that  the 
author  is  altogether  wrong,  and,  by  inevitable  inference,  the  anno- 
tator  right.  Beyond  the  simple  annoyance,  there  is,  indeed,  not 
the  slightest  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Rose  never  loses  sight  of 
courtesy  and  good  humour.  If  his  argument  fails  in  logical  co- 
gency, it  is  always  expressed  in  temperate  language,  and  his  libe- 
ral feelings  never  desert  him.  Having  no  intention  to  engage  in 
controversy  with  Mr.  11.,  we  should  dismiss  all  further  consider- 
ation of  this  matter,  were  it  not  for  an  exceedingly  ill-judged  at- 
tempt to  put  down  in  a  very  summary  way,  the  authority  m  Lord 
Chancellor  King^s  able  and  business-like  inquiry  into  the  disci- 
pline of  the  primitive  church.  We  have  always  considered  that 
small  and  well  compacted  volume  as  a  model  of  sound  and  impar- 
tial investigation.  Without  implicitly  acquiescing  in  his  Lord- 
ship'^s  inferences,  we  have  never  found  occasion  to  question  the 
fairness  of  his  statements.  Nor  are  we  singular  in  thus  estima- 
ting this  valuable  book.  It  has  been  the  text  of  many  an  ample 
dissertation  ;  it  has  supplied  weapons  to  innumerable  defenders, 
and  stood  the  assault  of  a  cloud  of  opponents  ;  nor  has  the  flight 
of  time  consigned  it  either  to  obscunty  or  to  neglect.  Yet  £es 
Mr.  Rose,  on  no  better  authority  than  that  of  the  British  Critic, 
give  currency  to  the  report,  that  the  Author  of  this  admirable 
treatise  was  induced  to  change  his  sentiments,  by  the  perusal  of  a 
reply  so  thoroughly  evasive  and  sophistical,  that,  if  it  reaOycfitf  pro- 
duce the  effect  claimed  for  it,  we  snould  demand  no  better  eridcnce 
that  Lord  King  had  lapsed  into  either  dotage  or  dishonesty.  But 
we  discredit  the  statement  altogether :  it  is  precisely  one  of  those 
innuendoes  which  a  thorough-going  partisan  delights  to  nske^ 
but  which  a  gentlemanly  advocate  would  disdain  to  use,  or  ufliig« 
would  scrupulously  cite  its  authentication.  The  reply  in  ques- 
tion, anonymously  published,  but  ascribed  to  a  clergyman  naoMd 
Slatyer  or  Sclater,  is  contained  in  a  single  volume,  small  odSTO, 
and  seems  to  have  been  popular  in  its  day,  since  our  copy  haitke 
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met  with  a  more  striking  example  of  a  case  which  does  not  occur 
quite  so  often  as  some  may  be  apt  to  imagine, — the  contest  between 
mn  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  and  an  interested  contender  for 
victory.  There  is,  on  the  one  side,  an  able  and  rather  piquant 
exhibition  of  perverse  dexterity,  with  an  unscrupulous  determina^ 
tion  in  the  maintenance  of  a  thesis :  on  the  other,  are  all  the 
signs  of  a  conscientious  anxiety  to  bring  out  a  right  result,  by  full 
and  fair  investigation. 

We  should  not  have  the  smallest  objection  to  rest  the  entire 
merits  of  the  controversy,  on  a  fair  comparison  of  the  preliminary 
discussion  concerning  the  import  of  the  term  Church,  as  used 
try  the  early  Fathers.  Lord  King''s  examination  is  marked  by  a 
simple  and  direct  citation  of  authorities,  with  a  brief  but  satis^ 
factory  statement  of  results ;  while  his  opponent  throws  up  a  cloud 
of  dust,  mystifying  a  plain  question  so  completely  by  evasion 
and  special  pleading,  that  when  the  reader  pauses  to  recall  the 
ori^nal  question,  he  finds  himself  without  a  key  to  the  compli- 
cation of  words  and  phrases,  or  a  clew  to  their  connexion  with  the 
premises.  We  shall  make  no  apology  for  entering  somewhat  ftir- 
ther  into  particulars  touching  this  matter.  Mr.  Rose'^s  preface  is 
before  us  as  fairly  as  are  the  sections  of  Neandef;  and  though 
it  may  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  such  a  subject  into  its 
details,  yet,  when  a  weak  point  is  defended  by  a  bold  front,  it 
becomes  expedient  to  shew  the  inefficiency  of  the  guard.  With 
this  view,  we  shall,  observing  all  possible  brevity,  bring  forward 
an  instance  or  two ;  not,  perhaps,  the  roost  glaring  that  we  could 
bave  found,  but  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  in  T^ord  King''s  work  is,  the  defini-^ 
tioQ  of  the  term  tfixxna-la ;  and  with  this  view  there  is  introduced 
a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria* 
His  Lordship^s  opponent  elaborates  in  reply  a  many-worded  plea 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  republican — we  use  the  word  in 
distinction  from  democratic — phrase,  a  hierarchical  sense.  In  this 
process,  he  substitutes  without  scruple  words  and  meanings  alien 
nom  the  original  document,  representing  the  exiled  Dionysius  as 
<irdering  and  commanding  his  destitute  church  to  assemble  in  his 
forced  absence  ;  whereas  the  original  word  simply  implies  the  act 
of  convoking  or  collecting,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
despotic  or  authoritative  procedure.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  per- 
version, endeavouring  to  establish  the  diocesan  authority  of  the 
same  Dionysius,  Sclater  describes  him  as  assisted  and  accom- 
panied by  ^  presbyters  and  deacons,  aa  they  are  8ubordinatety 
*  now  taken ;  ^  while  the  marginal  citation,  lurking  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  original  Greek,  speaks  but  of  one  presbyter,  and  that  in 
terms  which  exclude  all  idea  of  subordination—*  my  fellow-pres- 
^  byter  {avfAit^ea-fiir^oi)  Maximus.'*  A^ain,  Lord  King  ha4 
aiade  reference  to  the  odebrated  dietum  of  TertuUiaa,  ^'ubi  tre^, 
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I  could  Mr.  Burke  venture  to  give  na  his  *  reason  for  the  Commoiui 

*  as  they  are  \  that  either  the  Crown  as  it  is,  or  the  Lords  st 
they  are,  had  for  ages  remained  the  same  ?  How  coold  he  ven- 
ture to  represent  the  monarchy  prior  to  the  Revolution,  alike  un- 
der the  Tudors  and  the  Stuiuts,  as  the  same,  in  principle  and 
constitution,  as  the  monarchy  under  the  third  sovereign  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  ?  If  prescription  be  one  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  the  antagonist  principle  is  most  sssuredlj  another 
and  not  less  essential  element  For  upon  what  is  that  constitup 
tion  founded,  but  upon  conceasians  f  And  what  is  the  object  of 
that  constitution,  but  to  perpetuate  and  to  secure  those  conces- 
iions  ?  Justly  and  forcibly  Mr.  Fox  remarked,  in  a  subsequent 
debate  upon  the  same  subject,  that  *  from  the  earliest  periods  ef 

*  our  Government,  the  principle  of  inmnmtion^  but  which  should 

*  more  properly  be  called  amendment,  has  been  neither  more  nor 

*  less  than  the  practice  of  the  Constitution.  In  every  species  of 
^  Government,  (he  said,)  putting  absolute  monarchy  out  of  the 

*  question,  democracy  and  aristocracy  are  always  in  a  state  of  im- 

*  provement,  when  experience  comes  to  the  aid  of  theory  and  spe- 

*  culation/*  Now,  if  the  practice  of  the  Constitution  be  inno- 
vation, and  if  (as  Professor  Park  has  shewn)  such  innovation  his 
completely  changed  the  very  character  of  the  Government,— in- 
vesting the  Crown  with  new  prerogatives  in  compensation  for 
those  It  has  surrendered,  minghng  an  elective  peerage,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  minister,  with  the  hereditary  legislature,  and  substi- 
tuting a  balance  of  parties  within  the  House  of  Commons  fat  the 
old  system  of  three  independent  estates, — if  all  this  be  fact,  then, 
to  represent  prescription  as  the  basis,  the  sole  authority,  the  con- 
servative principle  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  is  to 
practise  a  gross  delusion  upon  the  understanding,  and  to  set  truth, 
and  history,  and  common  sense  at  defiance. 

Professor  Park  is  neither  a  reformer  nor  an  anti-reformer,  nei- 
ther Whig  nor  Tory.  He  professes  to  belong — and  we  believe 
his  assurance — to  no  existing  school  of  politics,  but  to  one  of 
which  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  enter  ourselves  as  disciples  ai 
soon  as  it  shall  be  instituted ;  *  the  nascent  school  of  inductive 

*  politics  or  observational  political  science.**     ^His  business  he 

*  represents  to  himself  to  be,  not  to  reject  or  to  idolise  the  wis- 
'  dom  of  our  ancestors,  but  to  stand  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
;  try  how  much  further  he  can  see.'  He  has  fears  and  misgivings, 
in  which  we  do  not  participate,  but  which  we  can  respectfully  ap- 
preciate, as  to  the  possible  effects  of  the  pending  reform  in  cfor 
representation;  but  he  waives  the  discussion  tor  this  reason 
among  others,  that  he  would  ^  probably  have  no  common  language 
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Uke  completeness  to  the  record.  Simplicity,  both  in  purpose  and 
in  mftoner,  is  the  quality  which ,  beyond  all  others,  it  oehooves 
tfae  ecclesiastical  historian  to  cultivate.  A  fair  illustration  of  this 
matter  may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  a  reference  to  the  charac- 
ters of  two  of  the  roost  deservedly  popular  among  modem  writers 
of  history;  both,  unhappily,  slaves  to  that  worst  of  superstitions, 
the  delusion  of  unbelief,  but  both  conspicuous  for  mastery  in  the 
collation  and  narration  of  events.  Gibbon,  perhaps  the  ablest 
of  secular  historians,  and  the  most  skilful  in  what  has  been  called 
la  science  des  faitSy  must,  from  the  very  texture  of  his  mind, 
have  failed,  if  he  had,  in  the  veriest  honesty  of  intention,  at- 
tempted to  write  the  history  of  religion.  He  did,  in  part,  essay 
the  task  ;  and  his  want  of  success  was  not  more  the  effect  of  ma- 
lignant hostility  to  Christianity,  than  of  characteristic  inaptitude 
for  such  a  work.  Unwearied  in  collection,  acute  and  discrimi- 
nating in  examination,  luminous  in  exposition,  so  long  as  mere 
fiicts  were  concerned,  no  sooner  did  he  adventure  on  investigations 
that  involved  principles,  motives,  and  the  complexities  of  mental 
and  spiritual  character,  than  he  gave  ample  evidence  of  inade- 
quacy. His  sarcastic  temper,  his  affected  and  encumbered  style, 
hia  antipathy  to  the  simple  and  severe  in  composition,  were  direct 
di8q[ualifications  for  a  labour  demanding  in  every  particular, 
hmbits  the  most  opposite.  Gifted  with  nearly  all  the  qualities  in 
which  Gibbon  was  deficient,  Hume  might  have  excelled  as  the 
historian  of  Christianity,  but  for  his  fatal  tendency  to  prejudice 
and  partiality.  These  infirmities  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
matters  connected  with  religious  faith :  they  tainted  his  political 
opinions  and  his  philosophical  speculations,  and  they  must  have 
been  either  inherent  in  nis  intellectual  constitution,  or  strangely 
{prafted  on  it  by  an  erroneous  education.  Qualities  such  as  these, 
whether  primitive  or  secondary,  would  probably  have  made  him 
the  champion  of  a  sect,  rather  than  the  fair  and  liberal  annalist 
of  the  Church.  But  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  his  mind,  the 
charm  of  his  style,  the  ease  of  his  narrative,  and  his  conversance 
with  mental  science,  must,  had  the  right  impulse  been  given, 
have  made  him,  among  ecclesiastical  historians,  facile  princeps. 

Next  to  the  manipulation  of  the  actual  sources  of  Church  his^ 
tory,  we  can  think  of  no  better  nor  more  instructive  authorities, 
than  Tillemont  and  Moshcim.  Yet,  ample  and  comprehensive 
as  such  a  course  of  reading  may  seem,  the  student  would  soon 
find  himself  at  a  loss  for  some  work  that  should  supply  the  dis- 
cussion and  concentration  which  are  wanting  to  the  valuable  col- 
lections of  the  French  writers,  as  well  as  give  detail  and  enlarge- 
ment to  the  dry  anatomy  and  systematic  views  of  the  German. 
Such  a  work  is  presented  to  him  in  the  volumes  of  Neander. 
Facts  and  circumstances  are  clearly,  though  briefly  stated ;  but  it 
18  the  way  in  which  they  are  elucidated  and  reasoned  out,  that 
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constitute  a  distinct,  alien,  and  independent  power,  beyond  tlie 
control  of  its  original  master,  and  holding  king,  lordis,  and  com- 
mons in  check  by  its  single  force.  This  Moral  Corruption  is 
that  illegitimate,  unconstitutional  fourth  estate,  which  it  is  now 
sought  to  abate  and  reduce  ;  in  order  that  the  other  three  Iqpti- 
mate  elements  of  the  Constitution  may  resume  their  proper  and 
natural  influence,  and  that  the  working  of  the  system  may  be  re- 
lieTed  from  its  present  friction  and  embarrassment  In  fact,  the 
existing  constitution  may  be  said  to  be  based,  not  upon  prescrip- 
tion, but  upon  corruption ;  and  what  political  edifice  can  be  se- 
cure, which  has  its  foundations  in  immorality  and  fraud  ?  The 
new  constitution  of  things  which  the  Reform  of  the  representa- 
tion will  give  us,  will  have  for  its  basis,  the  laws^  tbe  source  and 
sanction  of  all  legitimate  rights.  And  no  better  proof  needs  be 
given  of  the  anti-constitutional  character  of  the  existing  system 
and  practice,  than  this ;  that  it  not  only  is  opposed  to  the  letter 
of  extant  statutes  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  but  could 
not  by  possibility  be  made  to  take  the  shape  of  law.  The  fiu:t 
dares  not  assume  the  palpable  vehicle  of  language* 

We  cannot,  then,  but  r^ard  nearly  all  that  has  been  said,  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  about  the  Retorm  bilPs  bein^  either  a  vio- 
lation or  a  restoration  of  the  British  Constitution,  its  euthanasia 
or  its  anastasis,  as  mere  words,  words,  words.  As  an  ai^umen- 
turn  ad  hominemj  indeed,  the  reply  to  those  anti-refbnnen  who 
stigmatise  the  measure  as  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  a  violent 
innovation,  is  fair  and  valid ;  namely,  that  it  accorda  with  the  re- 
cognised theory  of  the  constitution,  be  that  theory  right  or  wrong; 
that  it  is  conformable  to  the  most  venerable  precedenta,  in  hu- 
mony  with  prescriptive  usage,  and  strictly  accordant  with  the  se- 
nius  of  our  institutions.     Professor  Park  representa  thia  aa  '  uie 

*  ground  triumphantly  and  forcibly  taken  by  the  advocatea  of  the 

*  Reform-bill/  But  he  regards  it  neverthelesa  aa  ground  fioa 
which  they  might  have  been  driven,  had  their  opponenta  under- 
stood how  to  deal  with  the  argument,  by  shewing  that  the  theo- 
retic constitution  is  fallacious,  obsolete,  and  impracticable.  But 
how  could  the  anti-reformers,  while  taking  their  atand  upon  pre- 
scription, admit  that  the  old  constitution  of  England  had  hem 
abandoned?  We  must  contend,  that  an  app^  to  the  tradi- 
tional constitution  is  a  forcible  and  triumphant  anawer  to  the 
vague  charge  of  innovation  upon  prescriptive  usage.  Gimtf 
that  the  theory  of  our  constitution  is  untrue,  that  the  modem 
practice  has  tacitly  substituted  another  constitution,  woridng  hj  • 
totally  different  machinery,  and  what  then  becomes  of  the  da- 
mour  against  revolutionary  innovation  ?  We  hare  aeen  the 
grounds  upon  which,  fifty  years  ago,  the  most  eloquent  dfi*lai^*' 
against  Parliamentary  Reform  rested  his  opposition.  Mr.  Bofce 
denied,  that  the  constitution  was  degenerate,  that  it  had 
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either  change  or  decay.  He  regarded  with  filial  reverence,  its 
venerable  age ;  and  '  never,''  he  said,  *  will  I  cut  it  in  pieces, 
^  and  put  it  into  the  kettle  of  any  magician,  in  order  to  boil 

*  it,  with  the  puddle  of  their  compounds,  into  youth  and  vi- 

*  gour/  Vet,  it  now  appears  that,  by  some  such  process,  the  ob- 
ject of  this  fervent  veneration  had  even  then  been  rejuvenilized, 
"But,  by  a  happy  fiction,  the  constitution  is,  like  the  king,  immor- 
tal, maintaining  its  perpetuity  by  succession,  and,  through  many 
a  death,  preserving  its  continuous  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  practice  of  the 
constitution  to  a  theoretic  perfection,  that  the  advocates  of  par- 
liamentary reform  have  for  fifty  years  contended  for  the  necessity 
of  some  such  measure  of  practical  amendment.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
no  theorist ;  yet,  even  after  his  accession  to  the  premiership, 
lie  acknowledged  that  a  reform  of  the  representation  was  a  mea- 
aorc  most  desirable,  one  which  he  trusted  he  should  live  to  see 
realised  * ;  and  in  April  17^5,  the  minister  actually  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation,  although  he 
Buffered  himself  to  be  defeated.  Mr.  Fox  was  no  theorist ;  and 
the  practical  grounds  upon  which  he  advocated  the  measure,  were 
worthy  alike  of  the  statesman  and  the  patriot.  The  existing 
system  he  deprecated,  because  it  is  *  as  outrageous  to  morality,  as 

*  it  is  pernicious  to  just  government.     It  gives,'  he  said,  *  a  scan- 

*  dal  to  our  character,  which  not  merely  degrades  the  House  of 

*  Commons  in  the  eyes  of  the  people :  it  does  more ;  it  under- 

*  mines  the  very  principles  of  integrity  in  their  hearts,  and  gives 

*  a  fiishion  to  dishonesty  and  imposture  ....   The  system   that 

*  encourages  so  much  vice^  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to,"*  f  Nay, 
Mr.  Burke  himself,  at  an  earlier  period,  in  supporting  Sir  George 
Savile^s  motion  for  a  bill  to  secure  the  rights  of  electors,  (Feb, 
7th,  1771^0  "ses  the  following  remarkable  language  :  *  That  the 

*  people  should  not  choose  their  own  representatives^  is  a  say- 

*  ing  that  shakes  the  constitution  .  .  .  What  bounds  shall  be  set 

*  to  the  freedom  of  that  choice  ?     Their  right  is  prior  to  ours  : 

*  we  all  originate  there.     They  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 

*  House  of  Commons,  who  would  persuade  them  to  think  and  act 
^  as  if  they  were  a  self-originated  magistracy  independent  of  the 

*  people,  and  unconnected  with  their  opinions  and  feelings.     Un- 

*  der  a  pretence  of  exalting  the  dignity,  they  undermine  the  very 

*  foundations  of  this  House.     When  the  question  is  asked  here^ 

*  what  disturbs  the  people,  whence  all  this  clamour,  we  apply  to 

*  the  Treasury  bench,  and  they  tell  us,  it  is  from  the  efforts  of 

*  lib^lers  and  the  wickedness  of  the  people  ;  a  worti-out  minis* 

*  terial  pretefice.     If,  abroad,  the  people  are  deceived  by  popu* 
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^  lar,  within  wc  are  deceived  by  ministerial,  cant.  The  question 
^  amounts  to  this,  whether  you  mean  to  be  a  legal  tribunal,  or  an 

*  arbitrary  and  despotic  assembly.'*  After  remarking  that,  since 
the  Revolution,  the  power  of  the  nation  had  ^  all  flowed  with  a 
^  full  tide  into  the  House  of  Commons,''  Mr.  Burke  proceeds  to 
say,  that,  as  it  had  become  the  most  powerful,  so  was  it  the  most 
corruptible  part  of  the  whole  constitution.  *  Our  public  wounds,' 
he  continues,  ^  cannot  be  concealed :  to  be  cured,  they  must  he 
^  laid  o]x^n.  The  public  does  think  we  are  a  corrupt  body.  In 
^  our  legislative  capacity,  we  are,  in  most  instances,  esteemed  a 
^  ver}'  wise  body.  In  our  judicial,  we  have  no  credit,  no  character 
^  at  all.  Our  judgements  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 
'  They  think  us  to  be  not  only  without  virtue,  but  without  shame. 
^  Therefore,  the  greatness  of  our  power,  and  the  great  and  just 
^  opinion  of  our  corruptibility  and  our  corruption,  render  it  ne- 
^  ccssary  to  fix  some  bound,  to  plant  some  landmark,  which  we 

*  are  never  to  exceed.'*  Again :  ^  I  know  not  the  origin  of  the 
^  House  of  Commons,  but  am  very  sure  it  did  not  create  itself; 
'  the  electors  were  prior  to  the  elected ;  whose  rights  originated 
*'  either  from  the  people  at  large,  or  from  some  other  form  of  le- 
^  gislature,  which  never  could  intend  for  the  chosen,  a  power  of 
^  superseding  the  choosers.**  *  Such  was  then  the  language  of 
this  highly  gifted,  but  most  inconsistent,  and  always  violent  man, 
who,  fourteen  years  afler,  could  declare,  that  if  but  sixteen  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  House  of  Commons,  nay,  ^  if  any  miteration 
^  was  made,  he  should  consider  it  as  the  death  and  burial  of  the 

*  Constitution ;  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him,  whether  it  was  bu- 
^  ried  in  linen  or  woollen,  whether  it  had  sixteen  or  sixty  more 
^  pall-bcarers.'' -f  What  would  he  have  said,  had  he  lived  to  see 
a  hundred  Irish  members  added  to  the  British  legislature  ? 

We  do  not  cite  Mr.  Burke  as  a  constitutional  authority.  His 
speeches,  like  the  works  of  the  fathers,  would  furnish  authori^ 
for  any  thing, — for  opinions  the  most  contradictory ;  but  his  testi- 
mony is  important,  and  his  most  violent  sallies  are  instractive. 
The  point,  however,  which  we  were  insisting  upon,  is,  that  the 
true  reasons  for  parliamentary  reform,  those  urged  by  its  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  advocates,  are  not  theoretioil,  bat  prac- 
tical ; — that  the  appeal  to  the  theoretic  constitution,  which  Pro- 
fessor Park  considers  as  so  fallacious,  has  only  been  incidental  to 
the  argument,  being  employed  as  a  counter-plea  to  the  ay  of 
prescriptive  right ; — that  no  such  visionary  idea  is  attributable  to 
the  Reformers,  as  that  of  annihilating  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
or  of  the  Peerage  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  reverting  to 
the  old  system  of  government,  a  thing  strictly  and  mbaolutely  in- 
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possible.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Cobbett^s  plati  of  reform,  no- 
thing of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  Bill.  We  have 
beard  of  no  proposal  to  exclude  placemen  and  official  persons  from 
the  House,  nor  any  sentiment  advanced,  that  implies  a  wish  to 
destroy  a  *  moderate  preponderance  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown.* 
The  argument  urged  by  the  anti-reformers,  that  it  might  be 
found  difficult,  under  the  new  arrangement  of  the  representation^ 
to  secure  a  seat  for  a  person  accepting  office,  was  met  by  observing 
upon  the  utter  improbability  of  such  a  case,  and  by  admitting, 
that  for  such  a  case,  if  it  could  occur,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  a  specific  remedy.  So  far  are  the  reformers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  from  running  into  the  extreme  of  an  ultra-constitutional 
'ealousy  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  A  Mr.  Campbell,  it  seems^ 
in  addressing  *  the  populace  of  Monmouth,'  thought  proper  to 
tell  them,  '  that  the  measure  was  not  revolutionary,  but  a  re- 

*  storation  of  the  old  Constitution  of  England.'  In  the  first 
part  of  the  statement,  he  was  unquestionably  right ;  in  the  se- 
cond part,  he  was  so  far  right,  that  the  measure  may  be  said 
to  be  restorative,  rather  than  revolutionary;  and  unquestion- 
ably, although  it  will  not  restore  the  old  Constitution,  which  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  it  will  restore  to  the  people  a 
just  portion  of  that  constitutional  share  in  the  representation  of 
whicn  they  have  been  defrauded  by  '  moral  corruption  and  ini- 

*  quity.' 

The  true  reasons  for  the  reform  bill,  we  say,  are  tangible,  prac* 
tical,  and  notorious ;  but  there  has  been,  on  both  sides,  a  reserve 
in  coming  to  the  point.  Can  that  be  an  ideal,  an  imaginary 
grievance,  which  confessedly  constitutes  the  protection  of  every 
abuse,  the  great  obst^e  in  the  way  of  every  other  reform.  Why 
does  Lord  Wynford  oppose  reform  ?  We  thank  him  for  telling 
us.  He  fears  it  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  will 
weaken,  not  the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  the  West  India  interest ! 
It  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  evangelical  party  and  the 
Dissenters.  Admirable  reasons,  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the 
consistent  course  that  has  lifted  this  political  judge  into  the 
peerage.  It  will  render  the  future  government  of  the  country 
impossible,  says  Duke  Wellington :  he  means  impossible  to  the 
Tory  oligarchy,  and  we  trust  his  Grace  will  not  prove  mistaken. 
It  will,  in  other  words,  destroy  the  enormous  influence  of  an  un- 
controllable oligarchy,  the  bane  and  burden  of  the  country. 

'  It  is  true/  says  Professor  Park,  (in  the  only  page  of  his  work 
which  we  could  have  wished  to  cancel,)  '  that  the  existing  system  may 
sometimes,  in  return  for  the  aid  which  it  yields  the  Government,  sub-^ 
ject  that  Government  to  the  opinions,  interests,  or  prejudices  of  the 
owners  of  boroughs  upon  particular  subjects :  yet,  the  change  which 
is  proposed,  does  not,  as  is  alleged,  emancipate  the  Government  from 
such  subjection^  but  only  transfers  the  exercise  of  it,  in  greatly  in* 

3f2 
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creased  power,  to  a  portion  of  the  community  hx  less  educated  and  in- 
formed, and  whose  opinions  may  be  as  much  mistaken,  or  as  mis^- 
chicvous  in  their  actual  results,  as  those  of  the  proprietors  of  boroughs.' 

p.  141). 

Now  the  truth  here  stated  in  the  mildest  terms,  is  a  reason 
that,  in  our  judgement,  ought  to  outweigh,  more  especially  when 
enforced  by  the  moral  considerations  already  adverted  to,  even* 
speculative  and  hypothetical  objection  founded  upon  apprehended 
consequences.  To  Professor  Parkas  legal  science  and  constitu- 
tional learning,  we  are  ready  to  pay  all  that  deference  to  which 
be  is  justly  entitled ;  but  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  consider  his 
assertion  as  quite  unreasonable,  that  the  Government  will  not  be 
emancipated  from  subjection,  when  that  power  which  subjects  and 
fetters  it,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  ascendancy ; — that  wlien  the 
dead  weight  is  removed,  the  springs  of  action  will  recover  none 
of  their  elasticity.  We  must  differ  from  him  also,  when  he  main- 
tains, that  the  power  now  exercised  by  the  owners  of  boroughs, 
will  be  transferred  by  the  proposed  change  to  any  other  class ; 
whereas  it  will  be  fairly  divided  among  the  three  constituent 
classes ;  we  mean,  the  additional  representatives  of  the  landed 
aristocracy,  the  democratic  members,  and  those  who,  in  virtue  of 
their  office,  represent  the  Crown.  But  we  differ,  above  all,  from 
the  learned  Professor,  in  that  part  of  the  above  statement  which 
expresses  his  apprehensions,  that  this  change  will  transfer  power 
or  influence  to  ^  a  portion  of  the  community  less  educated  and  in- 
^  formed '  than  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  boroughs,  or 
their  nominees.  Without  going  the  length  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
thinks  that  *'  we  can  lose  little,  either  in  r^ard  to  sense  or  to  re- 
*  ligion,  by  any  change  in  the  House  of  Commons,^  we  expect, 
with  entire  confidence,  that  one  result  of  the  reform  will  be,  to 
bring  into  the  House  better  educated,  better  informed,  and  better 
principled  men,  than  a  large  proportion  of  those  whom  the  present 
abominable  system  has  collected  there.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
misgiving  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  members  whom  the  great 
towns  will  choose  as  their  representatives.  Cobbett  will  stand  no 
better  chance  of  being  returned,  than  he  did  when  he  was  rejected 
by  Coventry,  and  when  Lord  Thanet  might  have  nominmtid  him 
for  one  of  his  boroughs.  Birmingham  may  choose  Mr.  Attwood, 
as  we  hope  it  will.  Preston  will  scarcely  again  return  the  prince 
of  blacking-makers.  But  as  to  Mancnesteri  Leeds,  SheflSdd, 
and  the  other  large  seats  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
dustry, we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  will  return  quite  u 
many  aristocrats  (and  perhaps  sons  of  peers)  as  radicals. 

Nor  ought  the  important  change  in  the  machineiy  of  election 
to  be  overlooked.  Among  the  grievances  set  forth  by  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Parliamentary  Reform,  who  styled  tbemadTci 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  1793,  this  was  one :  *  That  the 
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*  manner  in  which  elections  are  conducted,  is  disgraceful  to  the 

*  name  of  free  election.  That  it  is  inconvenient  to  the  elector, 
^  and  ruinous  to  the  candidate.  Tliat  it  is  a  scourge  to  t^e  ho- 
^  nest  and  peaceable,  and  a  harvest  to  the  dissolute  and  corrupt.'' 
If  the  new  system  of  conducting  elections  will  not  entirely  obviate 
this  ground  of  complaint,  it  cannot  fail  at  least  to  diminish  the 
expense,  the  chicanery,  the  tyranny,  and  the  corruption  attending 
elections ;  and  by  doing  so,  it  will  confer  an  unspeakable  benefit 
upon  the  country. 

When  there  are  such  solid  and  urgent  reasons  for  a  measure  of 
right  and  Justice,  it  does  not  become  honest  men,  nor  is  it  in- 
di(^ative  of  peculiar  wisdom  or  strength  of  mind,  to  be  over 
solicitous  about  remote  and  contingent  results.  Every  man'^s 
anticipations  will  partake  of  his  temperament,  and  be  shaped  by 
either  his  wishes  or  his  fears.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  our  brother  Reviewers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  have  put  forth  an  article  upon  '  Reform  in  England,''  which 
has  very  much  the  character  that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
paper  written  by  a  sly  anti-reformer  of  the  old  Tory  breed, 
assuming  the  mask  of  an  American  republican,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  more  attention  in  this  country  to  his  absurd  predictions. 
We  do  not  seriously  imagine  that  Mr.  Croker  is  the  writer,  or 
that  he  has  procured  it  to  be  written ;  but  it  is  precisely  such  an 
article  as  any  friend  of  his  beyond  seas  must  have  deemed  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  the  soUdisant  conservative  party  here ;  and 
we  can  account  for  its  general  spirit  and  its  bold  assertions,  only  by 
supposing  that,  if  not  dictated  by  any  insidious  design,  it  has 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  too  great  reverence  for  Tory 
statesmen  and  Tory  authorities  *.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is, 
that  the  sinister  and  lugubrious  vaticinations  of  our  alarmists  are,  in 
this  article,  with  scarcely  any  change  of  the  mode  or  the  notes  of 
the  composition,  but  simply  of  the  time,  converted  into  the  language 
of  generous  hope  and  gracious  plaudit  on  the  part  of  our 
American  well-wishers :  just  as  the  Highlanders'*  dead  march  be- 

*  That  the  same  Journal  which,  in  one  Number,  offers  the  incense 
of  adulation  to  Lord  Brougham,  should  in  another  bepraise  and  do  the 
civil  to  Mr.  Croker,  must  be  regarded  as  only  an  example  of  the  same 
impartiality  which  is  evinced  by  the  insertion  of  two  opposite  ar- 
ticles (said  to  be  both  by  the  same  Writer),  for  and  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians,— by  articles  for  and  against  the  National  Bank, 
and  by  other  curious  instances.  In  general,  however,  the  way  in  which 
the  Tory  party  in  this  country,  and  the  Tory  journals  are  referred  to, 
seems  to  indicate  that  our  Tories  are  regarded  as  the  Carolinians  of 
England,  while  our  Radicals  seem  to  be^  in  America^  the  object  of 
utter  aversion. 
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comes  transformed  by  a  quickened  movement  into  a  spirited  war- 
song.  This  is  so  cleverly  managed,  the  irony  is  so  well  concealed, 
that  the  Reviewer'^s  prognostics  will  probably  be  read  by  our  Ra- 
dicals as  compliments,  by  our  Tories  as  sagacious  and  honest  an- 
ticipations, by  all  true  friends  to  ^  reform  in  England  ^  as  sarcasms 
of  the  bitterest  kind. 

That  the  Writer  must  either  have  been  grossly  misled  by  the 
information  upon  which  he  has  relied,  or  have  had  some  motives 
for  malicious  misrepresentation,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  How 
can  we  otherwise  account  for  his  asserting,  that  the  present  Whig 
ministry  ^  must,  from  the  constitution  ot  English  aociety,  be  op- 
^  posed  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  of  high  education  and 
^  literary  influence  in  the  country  ;'*  that  ^  the  vehemence  with 
^  which  the  reform  bill  has  been  assailed,  has  not  been  matched 
^  with  corresponding  ardour  i*  that  ^  the  reformers  in  England 
^  appear  somewhat  tired  of  the  project  C  that  ^  the  ministers 
^  would  not  lament  to  have  it  defeated,'^  as  ^  they  probably  begin 

*  to  believe  that  their  project  will  prove  a  great  revolution  ^  and 
that,  '  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  bill,  it  will  probably  be 
^  found,  that  not  one  of  the  evils  of  which  the  people  most  com- 
^  plain  will  be  remedied,  whilst  the  bill  itself  stops  far  short  of 
^  its  own  principles.'^  These  stale  and  exploded  fallacies  and 
aspersions,  which  recent  events  only  render  the  more  ridiculous, 
not  the  more  untrue,  could  scarcely  have  been  adopted  by  an  Ame« 
rican  writer  actuated  by  friendly  feelings  to  the  present  Cro- 
vemment  of  England.  We  should  not  have  eicpected,  indeed, 
to  find  in  the  North  American  Review,  a  paper  breathing  so 
much  more  of  the  southern  party  spirit ;  ~  to  find  ourselves,  for 
instance,  threatened  in  this  article  with  the  loss  of  our  West 
India  colonies,  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  *  The 
^  slavery  (juestion,^  says  the  Writer,  ^  is  all  in  all  to  them  **  (the 
West  India  colonics).     ^  If  decided  against  them,  they  will  re- 

*  volt.  Wc  have  before  us  extracts  from  the  West  India  papers, 
^  which  leave  no  doubt  on  this  question/  Does  the  Jamaica 
Watchman  never  find  its  way  to  Boston  ? 

The  Reform-bill,  it  is  said,  ^  stops  far  short  of  its  own  prin- 
^  ciples."  Were  this  correct,  it  might  still  be  a  good  hill.  The 
American  constitution  is,  at  least  tor  the  United  States,  m  good 
constitution ;  but,  if  it  did  not  stop  short  of  its  own  principles,  it 
would  not  allow  of  every  sixth  man  being  a  slave,  ana  of  m  mar- 
ket for  slaves  existing  in  the  metropolis  of  liberty,  where  even 
free-born  blacks,  if  unable  to  produce  a  passport,  are  liable  to  be 
sold  as  oxen  for  transportation  to  a  distant  state.  We  grieve  to 
admit,  that  the  British  constitution  also  stops  short  of  its  own 
principles,  in  permitting  slavery  to  exist  under  the  British  Go- 
vernment ;  and  wc  hope  to  live  to  see  its  principles  carried  out 
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to  their  full  extent.  But  it  is  no  new  thing,  nor  does  it  form  a 
valid  objection  against  any  good  thing,  that  it  stops  short  of  the 
full  development  of  its  own  principles. 

But  what,  according  to  this  American  Reviewer,  arc  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Reform-bill  proceeds,  and  of  which  it 
stops  short  ?  The  following  passage  affords,  we  presume,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  assertion. 

'  Suppose  it  passed.  A  great  change  has  then  taken  place  in  the 
British  Constitution.  We  will  not  insist  on  the  word  revolution,  if 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  limit  that  term  to  unconstitutional  changes 
of  Government  accompanied  by  violence  and  blood.*  [^Here  we  might 
suppose  we  were  reading  the  concession  of  an  English  anti-reformer, 
who,  content  with  insinuating  the  charge  of  revolutionary  and  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings,  will  not  '  insist  upon  the  word.'^  *  But  a 
great  change  has  taken  place.  This  change  is  the  abandonment  ofprC' 
scription,  as  the  principle  on  which  the  British  House  of  Commons  is 
constituted.  It  is  not  denied,  that  small  encroachments  have  from  time 
to  time  before  been  made  on  this  principle.  It  is  only  by  such  en- 
croachments and  concessions  that  a  great  principle  can  ever  be  preserved 
in  a  perpetuated  application.  But  it  is  now  avowed,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  no  longer  be  constituted  upon  this  principle.  The 
Reform  Bill  comes  to  this ;  for  it  assumes  a  minimum  of  certain  re- 
quired theoretical  qualifications,  and  prescribes  that  all  seats  not 
possessed  of  these  qualifications  shall  be  vacated.  The  old  seats  which 
remain  untouched  (besides  the  innovations  applied  to  them  in  the 
matter  of  suffrage)  remain  so,  not  in  virtue  of  the  prescription,  but  in 
virtue  of  possessing  the  new  theoretical  qualifications.  It  will  therefore 
be  borne  in  mind,  (what  we  have  not  seen  distinctly  stated,)  that  the 
proposed  reform  extends  to  every  individual  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  boroughs  wholly  or  partially  dis- 
franchised, and  the  seats  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  counties  or 
cities,  every  other  seat  is  shifted  from  the  basis  of  prescription  to  that 

of  qualification The  question  now  taken  has  been,  whether  the 

House  of  Commons,  the  old  House  resting  on  prescription,  should 
continue  in  office ;  and  it  has  been  decided  in  the  negative.  The 
people  have  decided,  that  a  new  House  on  new  nrinciples  shall  be 
created.' — North  American  Review,  Ixxiv.  pp.  29 — ol. 

This  paragraph  supplies  intrinsic  evidence  that  the  article  is 
written  by  an  American ;  for  no  Englishman  would  have  talked 
of  the  continuance  in  office  of  a  House  of  Commons,  or  spoken  of 
*  the  qualifications  of  seats  in  parliament^ !  At  the  same  time, 
no  determined  opponent  of  any  reform  in  our  representation  could 
have  set  himself  with  more  apparent  good-will  to  find  out  some 
ingenious  reason  against  the  measure.  As  the  objection  has  been 
hinted  at  in  this  country,  although  not  pushed  to  so  absurd  a 
length,  and  it  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
language  already  cited  from  Burke,  we  deem  it  worth  while  to 
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occupy  for  a  short  time  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  examhiiiig 
its  force. 

The  statement  resolves  itself  into  two  positions :  first,  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  am- 
stituted,  is,  prescription ;  and  secondly,  that  that  principle  has 
been  abandoned  for  the  new  principle  of  qualification.  Both 
positions  we  meet  with  a  direct  negative. 

To  represent  any  institution  as  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
prescription,  seems  to  us  to  approach  to  a  contradiction  in  terras. 
At  the  foundation  of  an  institution,  the  principle  in  question, 
which  includes  the  idea  of  duration,  could  not  have  come  into 
operation.  How  then  can  that  be  the  constituent  principle  of  an 
institution,  which  can  only  attach  to  it  as  a  circumstance  of  its 
history  ?  How  can  its  having  existed  be  the  reason  why  it  came 
into  existence  ?  The  meaning  of  the  Writer'^s  position  must  be, 
that  prescription  has  come  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  House  of 
Commons; — that,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  it  has  been  moved  off 
of  its  ancient  foundations,  and  now  hangs  together  only  by  the 
principle  of  prescription.  It  may  be  as  well,  to  look  back  and  see 
what  was  the  original  principle  upon  which  our  House  of  Commons 
was  constituted. 

That  principle,  we  have  already  remarked,  was  not  prescription, 
but,  CONCESSION.  We  should  not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far,  were 
we  to  affirm,  that  all  law  partakes,  originally  and  essentially,  of  this 
character.  Law,  in  its  very  nature,  is  a  substitute  for  arbitrary 
rule,  and  as  such,  a  concession  from  power.  Instead  of  being,  as 
is  often  represented,  a  restraint  upon  natural  liberty,  it  is  rather 
the  barrier  and  bulwark  of  liberty,—  the  landmark  which  divides 
the  territory  of  acquired  rights  from  the  domain  of  lawless 
prerogative,  where  might  is  the  only  acknowledged  right.  Law 
IS  the  form  in  which  freedom  lays  up  her  acquisitions ;  the  record 
to  which  she  entrusts  her  most  glorious  achievements ;  the  title- 
deed  of  her  possessions.  It  is  true,  that  other  things  besides  con- 
cessions, that  assumptions  and  usurpations  acquire,  by  time,  a 
conventional  validity ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Such  wrongs  are  allowed  to  acquire,  by  prescription,  the  privileged 
character  of  rights,  because  it  is  felt  that  prescription  is,  in  the 
main,  a  conservative  principle,  and  that  it  would  be  a  greater 
evil  to  disturb  the  rule  without  a  clear  necessity.  That  the  laws 
were  primarily  intended  to  be  a  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  will  scarcely  be  denied,  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
such  things  as  game  laws,  which  arm  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
and  other  laws  which  insult  liberty  instead  of  protecting  it.  To 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  be  restrained  only  by 
the  laws,  to  have  the  full  benefit  o^  frank-law  in  both  respects, 
is,  in  fact,  the  very  definition  of  civil  freedom,  and  that  which 
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distinguishes  a  freeman  from  a  slave.  Now,  putting  aside  the 
consiilcration  of  natural  rights,  (rights,  the  reality  of  which  it  is 
as  absurd  to  deny  as  it  is  difficult  to  define  them,)  these  civil 
riglits  have  always,  in  fact,  originated  in  concessions.  Every 
species  of  franchise  is  presumed  to  be  originally  derived  from  the 
Crown ;  and  that  which  is  held  by  prescription,  presupposes  a 
grant.  The  elective  franchise  was  clearly  of  this  description  ;  and 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
founded  upon  those  concessions  which  were  won  by  and  for  liberty 
from  the  Prerogative.  Its  gradual  formation  has  been  traced 
with  admirable  distinctness  and  historical  learning  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  his  History  of  England  ;  and  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves  of  his  account  in  an  abridged  form,  as  amply  attesting  the 
correctness  of  our  position. 

*'  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that,  by  the  constitution,  even  as 
subsisting  under  the  early  Normans,  the  Great  Council  shared 
the  legislative  power  with  the  King,  as  clearly  as  the  parliament 
have  since  done.  But  these  great  councils  do  not  seem  to  have 
contained  members  of  popular  choice ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
supported  by  the  revenue  of  his  demesnes,  and  by  dues  from  his 
military  tenants,  does  not  appear  at  first  to  have  imposed,  by 
legislative  authority,  general  taxes  to  provide  for  the  good 
government  of  the  community.  These  were  abstract  notions, 
not  prevalent  in  ages  when  the  monarch  was  a  lord  paramount, 
rather  than  a  supreme  magistrate."*  ....  It  was  by  a  gradual 
transition,  that  ^  the  national  assembly  passed  from  an  aristocratical 
legislature,  representing,  perhaps  not  inadequately,  the  opinions 
of  all  who  could  have  exercised  political  rights,  if  they  had 
then  possessed  them  ;  through  the  stage  of  a  great  council,  of 
which  the  popular  portion  consisted  of  all  tenants  in  chief  who 
had  the  power  and  the  desire  to  attend  such  meetings ;  and  at 
last  terminated  in  a  parliament,  of  which  members  chosen  by  the 
lesser  nobility,  by  the  landholders,  and  by  the  industrious 
inhabitants  of  towns,  were  a  component  part.'  To  the  parliament 
summoned  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  '  of  which  the  lower  house  was 
composed,  as  it  has  ever  since  been  formed,  of  knights  of  the 
shires  and  members  for  cities  and  boroughs/ — to  this  *  happy 
innovation,'  the  author  of  which  was  but  the  unknowing  *  in- 
strument of  disclosing  to  the  world  that  great  institution  of  re- 
presentation  which  was  to  introduce  into  popular  governments 
a  regularity  and  order  far  more  perfect,  than  had  heretofore  been 
purchased  by  submission  to  absolute  power," — Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh ascribes  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  under  which  the  succeeding  king, 
with  all  his  policy  and  energy,  found  himself,  of  adopting  this 
precedent  from  a  hated  usurper.  It  would  have  been  vain  to 
have  legally  strengthened  parliament  against  the  Crown,  unless 
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*  it  bad  been  actually  strengtbened  by  widening  its  foundations, 

*  by  rendering  it  a  bond  of  union  between  orders  c^  men  jealous 

*  of  each  other,  and  by  multiplying  its  points  of  contact  with  the 
^  people,  the  sole  allies  from  whom  succour  could  be  hoped.    The 

*  introduction  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  into  the  legis- 

*  lature,  by  its  continuance  in  circumstances  so  apparently  in- 
^  auspicious,  shewed  how  exactly  it  suited  the  necessities  and 
^  demands  of  society  at  that  moment.     No  sooner  had  events 

*  thrown  forward  the  measure,  than  its  fitness  to  the  state  of  the 

*  community  became  apparent.  The  enlargement  of  the  basis  of 
^  the  legislature  thus  stood  the  test  which  discriminates  visionaiy 
^  projects  from  necessary  repair  and  prudent  reformation.**  * 

Such,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  present  constitution  of  par- 
liament. It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the  legislature, 
demanded  by  the  existing  circumstances  of  society,  and  conceded 
by  the  Crown,  as  an  act  at  once  of  grace  and  of  policy.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  founded,  is  con- 
cession^  confirmed  by  prescription.  But  to  whom  was  the  con- 
cession made  ?  To  the  freeholders  of  the  shires,  and  to  the  towns 
which  had  been  exempted  by  royal  charters  from  baronial  tyranny. 
The  knights  and  burgesses  wnich  represented  them,  were  un- 
questionably delegates.  These  delegates,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  not  originally  appointed  to  assist  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  so  much  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  constituents. 
Yet,  it  was  soon  found  convenient  by  the  monarch  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  parliament,  in  order  that  it  might  share  wi&  the 
Crown  the  odium  of  harsh  measures,  and  aid  in  introducing  ^  in- 

*  novations  too  daring  to  be  hazarded  by  the  single  arm  rf  a 

*  wary  tyrant.  The  compliance  of  parliaments,^  remarks  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  ^perhaps  as  much  as  their  independence, 
^  multiplied  precedents  favourable  to  their  right  of  interposition 
'  in  all  public  affairs.'  f  But  the  right  afterwards  justified  by  pre- 
cedents and  prescription,  was  still  founded  on  concessions,-— con- 
cessions which,  from  their  very  nature,  were  innovations.  So 
true  is  the  remark  of  Fox,  already  cited,  that,  ^  from  the  earliest 


•  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  pp.  238—240;  245,  6.  The 
Author  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  De  Montfbrt,  '  amid  the  none 
'  and  confusion  of  popular  complaint,  had  learned  the  art  of  deciphering 
'  its  own  wayward  language,  and  of  dUcriminating  the  damomr  tf  a 
'  moment  from  demands  rooted  in  the  nature  and  circmmsiances  if 
*  society,*  A  fine  remark,  of  obvious  application  to  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  present  day,  and  the  proper  justification  of  his 
conduct  in  making  the  reform-bill  the  leading  measure  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

t  Hist,  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  266. 
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riodfl  of  our  government,  the  principle  of  innovation  was 
ither  more  nor  less  than  the  practice  of  the  constitution.'* 
lut  was  the  right  thus  conceded,  of  sharing  in  the  govern- 
It,  a  property,  or  a  trust  ?  Most  assuredly,  to  use  the  words  of 
distinguished  statesman  just  cited,  *  the  right  of  governing  is 
t  a  property,  but  a  trust ;  and  whatever  has  been  given  for 
nstitutional  purposes,  should  be  resumed,  when  those  purposes 
n  no  longer  be  carried  into  effect.''*  For  the  Crown  to  re- 
le  that  which  it  has  once  granted,  would  indeed  be  an  act  un- 
xful  and  invidious,  and  having  the  appearance  of  encroach- 
it  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  But  for  the  Parliament  it- 
,  in  whom  the  general  trust  is  reposed,  to  make  any  change 
he  securities  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  that  trust,  and  in  the 
iber  of  trustees,  that  the  altered  circumstances  of  society 
ler  expedient,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  to  make 
best  use,  by  transfer,  of  its  original  concessions,  for  the  con- 
itional  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended, — is  an  act 
fecdy  reasonable,  just,  and  constitutional, — beneficial  to  the 
imunity  at  large,  and  injurious  to  none  but  the  venal  and  dis* 
est  who  have  abused  their  trust. 

lut  the  question  now  meets  us,  Does  such  proceeding  involve 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  prescription,  which,  though 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution,  we  will  admit 
be,  in  a  sense,  the  safeguard  of  the  privileges  won  by  the 
it  of  freedom  or  conceded  by  policy  ?  This  brings  us  to  the 
md  position  of  the  American  Reviewer,  who  asserts,  that  that 
idple  has  been  in  fact  abandoned  for  a  new  principle,  that  of 
li6cation. 

f  the  principle  of  prescription  has  been  abandoned,  it  must 
ler  be  intentionally  and  avowedly,  by  a  formal  repudiation  of 
n  ever,  or,  as  the  necessary,  though  disavowed  consequence  of 
le  act  or  argument  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
e  abandoned  it.  Now  nothing  could  be  more  directly  the  re- 
le  of  fact,  than  the  afiirmation,  that  there  has  been  an 
wed  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  prescription  on  the  part 
ither  the  pro-reform  or  the  anti-reform  members  of  the  Legisla- 
u  All  that  has  been  contended  for  by  the  former,  is,  that  there 
occasions  upon  which,  for  the  general  good,  that  principle 
It  be  made  to  bend  to  higher  principles  of  eidightened  policy 
justice.  A  distinction  too,  and  a  very  proper  one,  has  been 
:  down  between  a  prescriptive  right  and  a  prescriptive  trtist^ — 
ireen  the  prescription  which  secures  the  possession  of  property. 


Fox's  Speeches^  Vol.  III.  p.  151.     Such  was  the  argument  by 
ch  Mr.  Fox  opposed  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  compensation,  as  alike  un- 
and  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
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and  that  which  sanctions  the  retention  of  a  prerogative  entrusted 
to  parties  for  a  public  object.  Even  when  there  has  been  no 
wilnil  abuse  of  trust,  if  the  original  conditions  have  not  been  ful- 
filled, if  the  trust  has  fallen  into  too  few  hands,  and  is  evidently 
in  danger  of  alienation  from  its  legitimate  design,  a  suflicient  cas« 
is  thought  to  be  made  out  for  the  interposition  of  a  remedial  and 
paramount  administration.  So  far  from  professedly  abandoning 
prescription,  however,  the  fraroers  of  tne  Reform  Bill  have 
evinced  a  studious  anxiety  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  con- 
stitutional precedents  ;  and  have  deprecated  the  idea  that  they 
wished  to  interfere  with  the  franchise  of  any  borough  that  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  adequate  security  against  its  corrupt  abuse, 
'^riie  decayed  boroughs  have  been  treated,  not  as  crimmals  who 
had  forfeited  their  rights,  but  as  parties  incompetent  to  exercise 
them,  through  notorious  ]K)litical  incapacity.  Old  Sarum  has 
been  declared,  not  a  felon,  but  of  unsound  mind,  superannuated 
and  imbecile.  There  has  been  nothing  like  an  approximation  in 
these  proceedings,  to  the  Rule  of  Three  Representation  principle ; 
the  population  returns  having  been  used  simply  as  one  criterion 
of  the  fact  to  l)e  ascertained,  viz.  the  competency  or  incompetency 
of  the  borough  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  on  the  principle 
of  representation,  as  opposed  to  nomination.  Property,  not  per- 
sons, has  been  recognised  as  the  true  basis  of  representation ;  and 
the  qualification  for  the  franchise  in  the  new  distribution,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  determined  the  original  grant, — the  conse- 
quence of  the  place  to  which  the  concession  is  made.  The  ob- 
ject  sought  for,  too,  has  been  precisely  similar  to  that  which  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  points  out  as  the  design,  or  at  least  the  effect,  of 
the  original  institution  of  representation ;  namely,  by  widening 
the  foundations  of  parliament,  to  ^  render  it  a  bond  of  union  he- 
'  tween  orders  of  men  jealous  of  each  other,  and  to  multiply  its 
*  points  of  contact  with  the  people."" 

If  there  has  been  any  abandonment  of  the  historical  for  the 
geographical  principle,  of  prescription  for  the  Rule  of  Three,  it 
must  be  understood  of  a  virtual  abandonment,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
clared intentions  and  principles  of  the  authors  and  advocates  of 
this  reform,  and  as  a  fated,  inevitable  result.  How  this  can  be 
shewn  to  be  the  case,  we  know  pot.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Re- 
viewer, that  small  encroachments  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  upon  this  principle.  That  was  no  9mall  encroachment, 
however,  which  let  in  a  hundred  Irish  members  into  the  British 
Parliament ;  and  if  ever  the  principle  of  prescription  has  been 
virtually  abandoned,  it  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Or  will 
it  be  said,  that  it  is  by  ditifraiichisemcnt  only,  that  the  principle 
of  prescription  is  violated  ?  Then  we  would  ask,  whetner  pre- 
scriptive rights  may  not  Ikj  forfeited  or  lost,  widiout  affecting  the 
general  validity  of  the  principle.     That  the  elective  franchise  may 
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be  forfeited  by  a  clear  case  of  corruption,  involving  the  electors 
generally,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  Grampound,  not  long 
ago,  was  made  to  yield  up  its  prescriptive  right  as  a  punishment  of 
its  detected  delinquencies.  And  if  a  dozen  Grampounds  had  been 
disfranchised  upon  evidence  of  similar  criminality,  it  would  not 
have  been  deemed  any  violation,  we  presume,  of  the  prescriptive 
principle,  inasmuch  as  a  legal  reason  would  have  been  made  out  for 
the  proceeding.  If,  then,  a  valid  and  sufficient  reason  can  be  given 
lor  departing  from  a  general  principle  on  a  particular  occasion, 
that  principle  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  violated  :  it  is,  at  all 
events,  not  abandoned.  But  it  has  been  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  only  valid  reason  for  disfranchising  a  borough,  must  be  such 
as  would  justify  the  measure  as  one  of  penal  justice.  We  deny 
this.  We  maintain  that,  in  proceeding  upon  this  ground,  there 
is  palpable  injustice ;  that  the  electors  are  really  punished  less 
for  being  corrupt,  than  for  being  poor,  while  the  true  criminal 
escapes.  So  long  as  boroughs  are  bought  and  sold,  what  a  mockery 
of  justice  is  it  to  punish  poor  men  for  selling  their  votes  ! 
.  The  only  sound  reason  for  disfranchisement  is  the  constitutional 
one  ;  that  the  constituent  elements  of  the  franchise  have  become 
lost ;  that  the  thing  to  be  represented  no  longer  exists ;  that  the 
principle  of  representation  has  become  merged  in  that  of  nomin- 
ation ;  and  that  the  place  has  thus  been  already  virtually  dis- 
franchised, the  trust  having  fallen  into  improper  hands.  We 
must  think  that  the  decay  of  a  borough  is  afar  stronger  reason  in 
equity  for  disfranchising  it,  than  the  conduct  of  the  electors,  who, 
if  the  prescriptive  right  absolutely  and  irreversibly  attached  to 
the  place,  should  not  be  punished  otherwise  than  personally,  and 
the  disqualification  ought  not,  therefore,  to  extend  to  the  next 
generation.  Penal  disfranchisement  is,  in  fact,  little  better  than 
a  judicial  farce,  and  as  such  it  has  been  regarded  by  the  people. 
To  punish  Grampound  or  East  Retford  for  abusing  its  privilege, 
and  to  let  the  house  called  Old  Sarum  send  its  two  representatives 
to  parliament,  is  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  a  proceeding  as  can 
be  imagined.  When  every  condition  upon  which  a  charter  or 
other  trust  is  held,  has  been  disregarded,  or  can  no  longer  be 
fulfilled,  although  there  may  have  been  no  wilful  abuse,  or  cri- 
minality of  any  kind,  the  prescriptive  right  terminates,  and  the 
grant  reverts  to  the  Crown.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  both  law  and 
equity ;  and  upon  this  ground,  the  writ  might  long  ago  have  been 
constitutionally  withheld  from  Old  Sarum,  its  title  having  become 
literally  extinct.  It  was  like  summoning  a  dead  man,  who  had 
lefl  no  heirs,  on  the  presumption  that  he  must  be  alive,  because 
he  had  not  been  judicially  put  to  death. 

The  elective  franchise  was  originally  conceded  to  boroughs 
qualified  to  exercise  it,  and  for  certain  constitutional  purposes. 
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Qualification,  not  prescription,  then,  was  the  original  tenure.  The 
qualification  having  become  lost,  of  which  the  decay  of  the  place 
in  wealth  and  population  is  the  undeniable  sign  and  evidence, 
and  the  constitutional  purpose  being  no  longer  answered  by  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  the  tenure  is  vitiated,  the  trust  lapses, 
the  prescriptive  right  falls  to  the  ground.  Nor  is  there  involved, 
in  the  formal  decision  of  the  legislature  that  such  a  place  shall 
no  longer  return  members,  any  greater  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  prescription,  than  there  is  in  any  interposition  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  matter  of  a  private  trust 

The  assertion,  that  any  old  principle,  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution, has  been  abandoned,  and  a  new  principle  introduced, 
by  the  great  measure  now  approaching  (as  we  trust)  its  con- 
summation, is  founded  upon  mere  ignorance  or  delusion.  It 
is  not  true,  that  every,  or  that  any  seat  has  been  shifted  from 
the  basis  of  prescription  to  that  of  qualification ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  nomination,  which  was  itself  an  encroachment  upon 
prescription,  has  been  made  to  give  way  before  an  extension 
or  restoration  of  the  constitutional  principle  of  representation. 
The  sense  of  the  people  has  been  ascertained  with  r^ard  to 
this  specific  measure,  as  one  of  practical  reform  and  conces- 
sion, which  has  for  its  object  to  restore  their  confidence  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  organ  of  the  national  sentiment, 
and  the  guardian  of  the  national  rights.  They  have  not  been 
asked  to  canvass  the  supposed  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  to  signiff 
their  acquiescence  in  the  Bill  itself.  But,  if  the  popular  voice 
may  be  supposed  to  have  sanctioned  the  principle  also,  then  we 
have  the  sense  of  the  people  deliberately  and  authentically  ex- 
pressed against  the  principle  of  universal  sufirage,  or  *  equal 
^  geographical  representation  %  and  against  any  other  change  in 
the  organization  of  the  House  of  Commons,  any  further  disturb- 
ance of  the  prescriptive  principle,  than  that  which  circumstances 
have  rendered  imperatively  necessary,  in  order  to  restore  the 
House  of  Commons  to  its  constitutional  efficiency.  By  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  Bill  of  concession  and  reform,  the  strongest  na- 
tional pledge  will  have  been  given  in  support  of  the  existing 
constitution. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  the  premise  of  the  American  Re- 
viewer is  altogether  fallacious,  we  need  not  take  up  the  time  of 
our  readers,  by  exposing  the  nugatory  character  of  his  speculations 
as  to  *  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  ^  of  this  imaginary 
revolution.  We  can  assure  him  that  he  knows  little  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  if  he  imagines  that  they  will  easily  be  brought  to 
prefer  to  the  ^  Gothic  complication  of  burgesses  and  knights  \  the 
mock-Grecian  simplicity  of  the  Congressional  system.  The  more 
we  know  of  that  system,  the  less  highly  we  think  of  its  adaptation 
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tb  any  country  but  America,  and  the  more  Buspiciouis  we  feel  of 
its  entire  availableness  there.  The  shallow  theory  of  universal 
representation,  with  its  collateral  principles  of  popular  delegation 
uid  government  by  a  majority,  (frequently  the  most  odious  spe- 
cies of  tyranny,)  has  begun  to  be  viewed  with  distrust  by  their 
own  jurists  * ;  nor  is  the  working  of  the  Congressional  machine  by 
any  means  so  free  from  friction,  and  so  regular  and  effective  in  its 
movements,  as  its  admirers  would  have  us  believe.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Professor  Park's  Lectures,  will  be  found  extracts  from 
an  article  on  ^  Instructions  to  Representatives  \  inserted  in  the 
American  Jurist,  which  indicate  that  the  ultra-democratic  notions 
maintained  on  this  point,  are  found  to  be  as  little  compatible  with 
the  effective  administration  of  public  affairs  under  a  republican 
government,  as  with  the  constitution  of  a  limited  monarchy.  *  To 
^  admit  such  aright  in  the  constituents  %  the  Writer  remarks, 

*  would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  once  subvert  all  the  advantages  of 

*  our  present  system  of  government,  and  render  nugatory  aU  the 

*  checks  and  balances  provided  by  the  Constitution.''  In  our  own 
country,  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  petition,  clearly  proves, 
in  our  opinion,  that  the  Constitution  knows  of  no  such  thing  as  a 
general  right  to  bind  representatives  by  the  instructions  of  their 
constituents.  A  house  of  instructed  and  pledged  representatives, 
moreover,  loses  the  character  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  Mr. 
Fox,  in  adverting  to  this  question,  confessed,  that  he  leaned  to 
the  opinion,  that  representatives,  ^  having  to  legislate  for  the  em- 

*  pire,  ought  not  altogether  to  be  guided  by  instructions  that  may 

*  be  dictated  by  local  interests.'' f  Not  that  it  follows  from  this, 
tbat  they  are  at  liberty  to  treat  with  contempt  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents ;  still  less  to  disregard  their  interests,  of  which, 
if  not  of  their  opinions,  they  ought  to  be  the  representatives. 
Upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  the  terms  upon  which  a  member  of 
parliament  should  stand  with  his  constituents,  are  those  of  con- 
fidence on  their  part  in  his  competency  and  integrity,  and  on  his, 
a  conscientious  attention  to  their  political  and  local  interests. 

*  The  voters  ■*,  remarks  the  American  Jurist,  *  can  judge  of  the 

*  integrity  and  capacity  of  their  representatives,  though  they  can- 
^  not  of  many  questions  which  must  come  before  the  legislative 


•  See  Eclectic  Review  for  January,  1832,  pp.  30-^32. 

f  Yet,  as  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  remark,  (Speeches,  "Vol.  VI.  p. 
364,)  if  a  member  represents  a  noble  lord  or  a  noble  duke,  then  it  is 
held  no  longer  doubtful,  whether  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  by  instructions :  '  he  is  not  considered  a  man  of 

*  honour  who  does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  his  single  consti- 

*  tuent.     The  instructed  representatives  of  our  House  of  Commons  are 
the  members  for  nomination  boroughs. 
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*  assembly/  As  proceeding  from  an  American  writer,  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments  are  particularly  deserving  of  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

' "  The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  expressed  will,  nor  the  known  wishes 
of  constituents,  to  whatever  respect  they  may  be  entitled,  but  the  public 
wel&re,  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  the  representative's  conduct.  Indeed, 
the  position,  that  the  bodies  of  voters  who  elect  representatives,  and 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  (several)  States,  constitute  portions  uf  the 
legislative  power  of  the  United  States,  (as  they  must  if  their  in- 
structions to  senators  and  representatives  are  binding,)  seems  to  as 
such  an  obvious  absurdity,  that  no  argument  can  make  it  appear  to  us 
more  unreasonable  thun  the  mere  statement  of  the  proposition.  ^Vc 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  person,  considering  the  question 
coolly  and  dispassionately,  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that 
the  right  of  giving  binding  instructions  to  representatives  is  not  ^Wcn 
expressly  by  the  constitution,  and  that  it  is  not  a  consequence  of  the 
relation  between  the  representative  and  his  constituents ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the 
office  of  a  representative  as  a  member  of  the  national  legislature, 
distinctly  negative  such  a  right ;  and  further,  that  it  is  inexpedient 
that  constituents  should  have  such  a  right,  as,  in  most  cases,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  exercise  it  at  all,  and  in  those  in  which  it 
would  be  possible,  it  could  not  be  exercised  with  eitlier  advantage  or 
safety/"     Parit,  p.  143. 

What  then,  we  may  be  asked,  do  we  say  to  the  pledges  exacted 
by  the  people  from  their  Representatives,  and  the  instructions 
given  to  them,  at  the  last  general  election  ?  Our  answer  is,  that 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  sense  of  the  people  by  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  whether  consequent  upon  a  change  of  administration, 
(which  generally  implies  and  involves  a  general  change  of  policy,) 
or  upon  some  collision  of  sentiment  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  or  between  one  of  them  and  the  Crown,— in  any 
of  these  cases,  the  people  are  called  upon  to  mark  by  their  choice 
of  representatives  the  national  will ;  and,  on  such  extraordinary 
occasions,  are  bound  to  require  of  those  who  offer  themselves  to 
their  choice,  an  explicit  declaration  of  their  sentiments  and  pledge 
of  conduct  in  relation  to  the  state  of  affairs,  or  the  subject  of  dif- 
ference.    To  use  the  words  of  Coleridge,  *  in  the  Constitution  of 

*  England,  the  nation  has  delegated  its  power  not  without  measure 

*  or  circumscription,  whether  in  resjpect  of  the  duration  of  the 

*  trust,  or  of  the  particular  interests  intrusted.'*  *  And  when  this 
trust  reverts  to  their  hands,  to  be  granted  afresh,  they  may  con- 
stitutionally make  such  terms  with  their  representatives  as  their 
own  interests  and  security  demand,  the  very  right  to  elect  imply- 
ing this ;  which  is  wholly  different  from  a  general  right  to  instruct 
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a  representative.  Upon  that  reserved  point  alone,  his  discretion 
is  limited  by  honour  and  duty.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  at  once 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Constitution.  The  appeal  to 
the  constituent  power  residing  in  the  aggregate  of  the  electors,  is 
an  acknowledgement,  that  the  national  will  expressed  in  act^  is 
the  ultimate  political  sanction ;  and  that,  although  under  ordinary 
circumstances  dormant,  the  reserved  power  inherent  in  the  nation 
18  never  alienated  or  delegated  to  Parliament  itself. 

We  had  intended '  to  submit  a  few  observations  upon  the 
probable  effects  of  the  reform  in  the  representation,  as  regards  the 
niture  administration  of  government ;  but  this  is  a  point  upon 
which  we  must  not  now  enter.  Professor  Park  complains,  that 
the  present  Government  have  never  stated,  *  how  far  they  intend 
^  the  return  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  country  to  be 
*  followed  out  in  the  correlative  parts.**  We  see  nothing  that  in- 
dicates any  return  to  the  theoretic  constitution,  except  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Tory  portion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who,  after 
having  fought  the  battle  of  self-interest  against  the  nation  in  the 
Commons'*  House,  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  their  power 
as  a  distinct  estate,  to  oppose  the  theoretic  check  of  the  old  con« 
stitution  to  a  practical  measure  of  reform.  Nothing  could  tend 
to  degrade  the  House  of  Peers  in  general  estimation,  so  much  aa 
the  violent,  reckless,  factious,  interested  conduct  of  the  anti-re- 
form leaders,  who  have  shewn  that  their  hatred  of  the  Bill  was 
far  less  strong  than  their  appetite  for  place  and  power. 

It  is  feared,  however,  by  some  persons  for  whose  judgement 
and  superior  attainments  we  have  an  unfeigned  deference,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  will,  by  the  restoration  of  the  repre- 
sentative principle,  be  so  far  deprived  of  its  salutary  preponder- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  render  any  steady  system 
of  government  impracticable.  In  apology  for  entertaining  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  or  rather  for  cherishing  a  different  expectation, 
we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  neither  history  nor  experience  war- 
rants the  apprehension,  and  that  for  contingent  evils  there  will 
probably  be  found  contingent  remedies.  We  have  almost  been 
fed,  indeed,  to  adopt  it  as  an  axiom,  deduced  from  the  strange 
turns  of  affairs  for  the  past  twenty  years,  that  what  is  expected 
never  takes  place.  Premising  this,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to 
disclose  our  own  expectations,  which  nevertheless  are  theoretically 
checked  by  the  overruling  persuasion  that  the  precise  contrary  is 
very  possible.  We  expect,  then,  as  the  result  of  passing  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  we  shall  continue  to  have,  at  least  for  some 
years  to  come,  a  popular  ministry,  during  which  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  must  of  course  maintain  its  preponderance.  We  ex- 
pect an  executive  government  stronger  by  reason  of  the  with- 
drawment  of  the  oligarchical  counter-force.  We  expect,  that, 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  there  will  be  a  larger  number  of 
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members  directly  connected  with  the  Aristocrasy,  partly  consist- 
ing of  the  new  county  members,  partly  of  men  of  family  and 
substantial  wealth  chosen  by  the  larger  towns.  We  expect  that 
fewer  adventurers  of  desperate  fortune  will  disgrace  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  expense  attend- 
ing elections,  gentlemen  who  have  shrunk  from  ruining  their 
estates  and  beggaring  their  children  for  the  honour  of  a  contested 
seat,  will  consent  to  be  put  in  nomination  by  their  friends  and 
neighbours.  We  expect  a  more  religious  House  of  Commons. 
We  expect  what  Lord  Wynford  forebodes, — the  abolition  of 
slavery;  what  Lord  Henley  recommends, — sl  reform  of  the 
Church ;  what  Europe  hopes  for, — a  continuance  of  peace ;  what 
England  needs, — an  honest,  statesman-like  revision  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  our  domestic  administration.  We  expect  that  the 
people,  feeling  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  in 
the  patriotism  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  the  bonajide  character  of 
the  representation,  will  exhibit  more  patience  and  subordination 
under  any  evils  that  may  yet  continue  to  press  upon  them,  and 
any  hardships  not  proceeding  from  wrongs.  We  expect  all  this, 
if  the  lieform  Bill  be  but  received  by  the  nation  in  a  right  spirit. 


coming  trom  ixoa,  wiu  m  tne  end  prove 
'  mity.**  Our  trust  is  not  in  men,  nor  in  measures,  but  in  Him 
who  works  by  both,  and  overrules  both  for  the  welfiire  of  those 
whom  he  designs  to  save  and  deigns  to  bless. 

Professor  Park  must  pardon  us,  that  we  have,  in  the  present 
instance,  made  his  volume  serve  our  own  purpose,  rather  than 
done  justice  to  him.  We  freely  acknowledge  ttiat  we  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  it  for  the  illustration  and  modification  of  our 
own  notions :  when  he  has  not  convinced  us,  he  has  set  us  to 
thinking.  The  historical  information  and  sound  constitutional 
views  which  his  Lectures  comprise,  render  them  highly  instructive 
and  valuable,  not  simply  to  professional,  but  to  general  readers, 
to  whom  we  strongly  recommend  their  perusal.  Popular  without 
being  superficial,  scientific  without  being  technical,  original,  yet 
not  theoretical  or  paradoxical,  they  are  exceUently  adapted  to  re- 
commend and  promote  the  cultivation  of  a  science  which  exists 
at  present  only  in  its  rudiments.  When  to  this  we  add,  that  the 
Law  Professor  of  King^s  College  is  a  conservative,  yet  no  Tory, 
a  reformer,  yet  no  liberal,  a  lawyer  yet  no  partiian,  we  shall  have 
described  qualifications  not  oflen  found  united,  but  which  are  pe- 
culiarly requisite  to  form  the  character  of  a  scientific  politidan. 
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Art.  III.  1.  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Hartley,  M.A  late  Missionary  in  the  Mediterranean.  Cr.  8vo. 
pp.  388.     Price  6j.     London,  1831. 

2.  History  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Decline ;  with  Notices  of  the  Chiirches  of  Tralles,  Magnesia,  Co- 
losse,  Hierapolis,  Lyons,  and  Vienne ;  designed  to  show  the  Ful- 
filment of  Scripture  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  A.M. 
8vo.  pp.  388.     Price  12^.     London,  1832. 

"jY/l  R.  Hartley''s  interesting  volume,  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  published  last  year,  has  but  just  fallen  into  our  hands. 
Of  great  part  of  its  contents,  communicated  to  the  public  through 
the  Missionary  Register,  we  were  already  in  possession ;  but  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion,  to  recal  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  mother  country  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  that  portion  of  Europe  which  first  received 
the  light  that  has  lightened  us  Gentiles. 

Little  that  is  new,  and  nothing  that  is  decisive,  as  regards  the 
political  condition  of  Greece,  can  be  communicated.  A  private 
letter  from  Corfu  (of  the  date  of  March  27th)  thus  advetts  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  *  With  regard  to  unhappy 
'  Greece,  all  is  anarchy  and  confusion  there ;  and  I  see  no  pros- 
pect of  melioration  from  the  appointment  of  a  school-boy  King, 
who  will  necessarily  be  a  tool  of  Russia,  through  a  minister  of 
that  country,  or  of  one  deeply  in  its  interests.  From  what  I 
know  of  the  people,  I  do  not  think  there  exists  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen capable  of  administering  the  affairs  of  a  Greek  vill/rgey 
much  less  of  a  nation  composed  of  fierce  barbarians  and  subtle, 
designing,  emancipated  slaves ;  then,  again,  subdivided  into 
Continental,  Moreote,  and  Island  Greeks,  all  entertaining  differ- 
ent views  and  interests,  even  allowing  them  to  be  capable  of 
public  virtue,  with  unprincipled  and  factious  leaders,  the  re- 
membrance of  recent  feuds,  and  selfishness  acting  in  a  thousand 
treacherous  and  insidious  ways.  From  Marshal  Soult,  I  should 
expect  something.  From  King  Otho,  child''s  play."* 
Of  Capo  d'Istrias,  we  had  been  led,  by  what  appeared  to  us 
trustworthy  authority  *,  to  form  a  higher  opinion  than  some  who 
are  nearer  the  scene  of  action  have  thought  altogether  warrant- 
ed. Now,  however,  that  death  has  set  its  seal  upon  his  character, 
we  arc  not  disposed  to  retract  our  favourable  estimate  of  his  mo- 
tives and  general  policy,  although  we  do  not  feel  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  merits  of  his  administration.  He  is  described, 
in  an  article  upon  Greece  in  the  last  North  American  Review,  as 

*  a  person  whose  individual  and  private  character  is  pure,  his 

*  manners  simple,  his  mode  of  life  frugal,  his  industry  unwearied, 

•  See  Eclectic  Review,  3d  Series,  Vol.  VI.  p.  46. 
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*  and,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Greece,  he  was  highly  popular.''  The 
decline  of  his  popularity,  it  is  added,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  situation,  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  the  pre- 
viously existing  factions,  *  as  much  as  to  his  own  arbitrary  dis- 

•  position/  We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  this.  At  the  same 
time,  having  lost  his  popularity,  and  not  possessing  the  confidence, 
or,  at  least,  not  enjoying  the  support  of  the  allied  powers,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  tnose  rare  and  high  qualities  that 
would  have  enabled  him  to  contend  alone,  and  with  success, 
against  the  difficulties  of  his  situation. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  absurd  scheme  should  have 
been  entertained,  of  erecting  a  Greek  kingdom,  than  which  a 
Greek  republic  only  could  be  a  more  visionary  project.  King- 
doms are  made  by  conc^uest,  and  supported  by  power,  as  repub- 
lics are  created  and  mamtained  by  commercial  wealth.  Kingdoms 
are  made  by  the  consolidation  of  provinces,  and  the  subjection 
of  feudatories :  republics,  by  the  expansion  or  federation  of  mu- 
nicipalities. Greece,  without  cities,  more  feudal  than  commer- 
cial, without  wealth  enough  to  support  a  government,  with  none 
of  the  elements  of  political  power,  long  enslaved,  yet  never  go- 
verned, peopled  by  tribes,  not  a  nation,  and  tribes  as  incapable  of 
union,  as,  collectively,  of  independence, — can  never,  in  its  pre- 
sent moral  and  political  condition,  compose  a  state,  much  less 
sustain  a  monarcny.  It  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  burdensome 
dependency  upon  some  foreign  power.  This  seems  to  be  now 
pretty  clearly  understood.  Yet,  one  would  imagine,  from  the 
endless  negotiations  about  this  dutchy  of  Athens,  this  miniature 
territory,  that  the  balance  of  Europe  would  be  disturbed  by  its 
being  consigned  to  this  or  to  that  Power,  and  that  the  reign  of 
anarchy  must  be  perpetuated  there,  rather  than  either  Russia, 
France,  or  Great  Britain  should  acquire  the  vast  possession. 
Truly,  Great  Britain  does  not  want  Greece,  for  this  reason  among 
others,  that  it  would  cost  more  money  to  govern  it,  than  its  reve- 
nue would  furnish.  For  the  same  reason,  possibly,  Russia  is  the 
less  anxious  to  obtain  direct  possession  of  the  Morea,  which  she 
could  retain  only  by  sufferance,  and  reach  only  by  the  Dardanelles, 
or  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  France  has  at  pre- 
sent the  firmest  footing  in  Greece,  for  she  has  succeeded  in  plant- 
ing her  language  there ;  and  we  deeply  regret  it,  not  from  any 
national  jealousy,  but  on  account  of  the  moral  results.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  (which  we  copy  from  the  North  American  Re- 
view) is  taken  from  a  paper  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  furnished 
by  Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missions,  who  in  1829  visited  the  Morea  and  the  Greek 
Islands  on  a  special  mission  of  observation. 

'  The  French  nation  is,  at  this  time,  exerting  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  modifying  the  systems  of  education  in  Greece ;  and  that 
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country  seems  to  be  destined  to  exert  a  still  greater  influence.  This 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  interest  which  the  French  nation  has  taken  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  French  troops  liberated  the  Peloponnesus  from 
the  Egyptian  army,  which  was  covering  it  with  desolation.  A  French 
scientific  corps  lately  explored  the  antiquities,  the  geography,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country ;  and  Frenchmen  being  among  the  Greeks  in 
great  numbers,  and  always  ready  to  impart  their  knowledge  and 
render  assistance,  the  effect,  in  the  forming  period  of  the  national 
institutions,  could  not  fail  to  be  great.  This  influence  is  increased, 
and  will  be  continued,  by  the  fact,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  is  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  This  opens  a  channel  from  the  fountain  of  French  literature 
into  Greece ;  and  the  Greeks  are  in  danger  of  being  flooded  with  French 
infidelily.  French  books  will  be  more  likely  to  be  translated  by 
Greeks,  than  any  others.  French  school-books  are  believed  to  be  the 
only  ones  of  which  the  Greek  Government  has  ordered  translations  to 
be  made.  The  ''  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction,"  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  has  made  the  exclusive  rule  of  Lancasterian  schools,  is 
a  French  work  by  Sarisin ;  and  the  Greeks  plead  the  example  of  the 
French,  in  suspending  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  in  the  schools  for  the 
adoration  of  the  pupils.  .  .  .  The  determination  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  pictures  and  idolatrous  prayers  into  all  the  Lan- 
casterian schools  patronized  from  its  treasury,  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
One  is  ready  to  attribute  this,  not  to  the  free  choice  of  the  enlightened 
Head  of  the  Government  (Capo  d'  Istrias),  but  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  have  given  the  priesthood  an  undue  influence  in 

the   councils   of  state Yet,   with   every  allowance,   probably 

nothing  has  been  more  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, than  this  engnifting  of  idolatry  upon  the  system  of  national  in- 
struction, and  making  it  binding  by  law  upon  every  teacher  of  every 
Lancasterian  school.  Being  not  less  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
freedom,  than  it  is  with  those  of  religion,  its  speedy  abrogation  may 
with  some  reason  be  anticipated/ 

We  regret  to  say  that  this  pernicious  policy  has  found  apo- 
logists among  the  Protestants  of  England  and  of  America. 
Mr.  Waddington,  our  readers  may  recollect,  thinks,  that '  pictural 
^  representation ''  may  be  made  as  useful  as  oral  exhortation,  and 
that  the  vulgar  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  discover  too  soon  ^  the 

*  gross  corruptions  of  their  religion/  And  the  North  American 
Reviewers,  while  admitting  that  the  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
(in  which  occur  the  words,  *  All  my  hope  is  in  thee,')  is  *  objection- 

*  able^  and  that  pictures  of  saints  may  be  abused  as  objects  of 
idolatry,  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  flippant  remark,  that  *'  men 
^  as  well  as  things  must  be  taken  as  we  find  them,"*  and  the  ^  call 

*  of  the  schoolmaster  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  missionary/* 
The  Protestant  teacher  who  goes  to  Greece  to  dispense  the  means 
of  education,  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
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Government,  must  therefore,  it  is  contended,  ^  tolerate  that  Go- 

*  vernment  in  such  adherence   to   the   prevailing   faith   of  the 

*  country ;'  that  is,  tolerate  its  intolerance,  and  wink  at  idolatiy. 
We  trust  that  such  liberal  notions  as  these  will  never  receive  the 
countenance  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  With  Mr.  Anderson,  we  would  rather  hope  for  the 
speedy  abrogation  of  the  intolerant  edict. 

The  French  language  has  long  contended  with  the  Italian  for 
the  ascendancy  in  the  Levant,  the  one  being  the  language  of 
commerce,  the  other  of  diplomacy ;  but  we  had  hoped  that  by  this 
time  an  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  the  genius  of 
which  much  more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Greek,  would  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  not  less  essential  an  accomplishment  than 
a  knowledge  of  either ; — that  our  sovereignty  in  the  Mediter- 
raneau  would  have  been  followed  by  a  wide  diffusion  of  that  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  spread  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bible.  We  must  confess  that  we  arc  far  more  solicitous 
for  the  spread  of  the  English  language,  the  symbol  and  vehicle 
of  our  moral  power,  than  for  the  extension  or  perpetuity  of  our 
political  empire.  What  the  Arabic  is  to  Mohammedisro,  what 
the  Latin  and  the  modem  languages  derived  from  it  are  to  Po- 
pery, those  of  the  Teutonic  family,  and  chief  among  them,  though 
latest  bom,  the  language  of  Milton  and  Taylor,  Chillingworth 
and  Barrow,  Newton  and  Locke,  Bunyan  and  Watts,  are  to  Re- 
formed Christianity.  By  its  progress,  we  may  almost  trace  the 
spread  of  Christian  civilization  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its 
forced  substitution  for  any  native  language  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  would  be  an  act  of  impolicy  as  well  as  of  op- 
pression and  injustice ;  but  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect, 
that  it  should  obtain  the  preference  and  ascendancy  over  lan- 
guages equally  foreign  to  the  country  in  which  our  power  has  be- 
come naturalized.  With  high  satisfaction  we  have  heard,  that  it 
is  to  be  allowed  at  last  to  supersede  the  Persian  in  the  courts  of 
British  India.  It  is  not  long  that  Dutch  law  and  Dutch  plead- 
ings have  been  in  like  manner  superseded  by  English  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  Eventually,  we  should  hope  that  the  Venetian  will  be 
expelled  from  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  are  as  properly 
Greek  as  those  of  the  Egean,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek 
itself  will  keep  pace  with  the  diffusion  of  the  English. 

It  is,  we  repeat,  on  the  ground  of  moral  considerations  only, 
that  we  regret  the  policy  which  our  Govemment  has  pursued 
with  respect  to  Greece,  and  *  the  alienation  of  England  "*  (as  we 
find  it  characterized  by  Mr.  Anderson)  from  the  country  lately 
under  the  rule  of  Capo  d'*Istrias.  Into  the  causes  of  that  alien- 
ation, we  do  not  now  inquire :  the  blame  may  rest  upon  the  Greeks 
themselves.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  feel  it  as  a  re- 
proach upon  the  British  character,  that  the  French,  and  even  the 
Americans,  should  have  discovered  a  more  lively  and  active  sym- 
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pathy  in  the  fortunes  and  interests  of  the  Greek  nation,  than 
either  the  politicians  or  the  religious  public  of  our  own  country. 
Since  the  exposures  connected  with  the  Greek  loan,  since  the 
abandonment  of  Greece  by  our  philosophical  codificators,  Stock 
exchange  philhellenists,  and  liberal  regenerators,  followed  by  the 
rejection  of  the  proffered  crown  by  Leopold,  the  interest  excited 
by  the  Greek  Revolution  has  seemed  wholly  to  have  subsided. 
The  eager  interest  of  the  republicans  of  the  United  States  in  the 
affairs  of  the  rising  State,  has  also  declined  from  the  moment  that 
it  was  decided  to  give  to  Greece  a  king.  To  our  Missionaries, 
not  to  our  politicians,  Greece  must  look  for  the  consummation  of 
ber  freedom. 

While,  however.  Great  Britain  retains  the  sovereignty  of  Io- 
nian Greece,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her,  what 
European  power  shall  acquire  a  dominant  influence  in  the  Morea 
and  Continental  Greece.  It  matters  little,  indeed,  to  whom  they 
nominally  belong,  or  what  puppet  is  set  up  as  the  pageant  king  of 
a  territory,  the  real  capital  of  which  is  Corfu,  and  the  chief  em- 
porium Malta.  But  it  does  concern  us  more  intimately  than  any 
other  nation,  except  the  Greeks  themselves,  what  language  is 
spreading  and  taking  root  in  their  soil,  what  literature  is  becoming 
naturalized,  what  moral  influence  is  shaping  the  rising  mind  of 
Greece.  The  apparent  indifference  of  our  statesmen  on  this 
point,  is  not  creditable  to  their  political  sagacity,  if  it  be  real, 
while  it  became  our  Government  not  to  manifest  any  anxiety  to 
acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  rescued  from  Turkish  do- 
mination, which  would  be  of  comparatively  little  use  to  us,  it  is 
the  part  which  philanthropy  and  policy  unite  to  recommend,  to 
take  every  means  of  strengthening  the  moral  relations  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  English  nation,  and  of  encouraging  them  to 
look  to  the  Protector  of  the  Ionian  Isles  as  their  benefactor. 

Our  true  policy  will  now  be,  to  promote  as  much  as  possible  the 
cultivation  of  the  modern  Greek,  as  the  language  of  education. 
By  this  means  alone  the  Prankish  dialects  can  be  displaced,  and 
Greece  be  as  it  were  re-peopled  with  Greeks.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  press  at  Malta  has  for  a  long  time  been  very  active  in 
famishing  school-books  to  Greece,  as  well  as  tracts  and  other 
small  publications  in  Modern  Greek.  An  edition  of  15,000  co- 
pies of  the  Alphabetariony  a  Greek  spelling-book,  has  been  printed 
at  Andover,  in  Massachusetts,  and  forwarded  to  the  American 
Missionaries  in  Greece.  Hitherto,  the  absurd  mode  of  teaching 
children  to  read  by  means  of  obsolete  languages,  has  been  uni- 
versal in  the  Levant.     '  The  Greek  child,"*  we  are  told,  *  has 

*  been  condemned  to  labour  upon  the  ancient  Greek,  the  Ar- 

*  menian  upon  ancient  Armenian,  the  Turk  upon  Arabic,  the  Jew 

*  upon  Hebrew.'' 
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*  The  natural  effect  has  been/  continues  Mr.  Hartley,  'to  render 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  odious  and  difficultj  and  to  leave  by  fur 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Le%'antine  population,  for  ages,  in  a  state  of 
senii-barburisni.  Nor  was  any  suavity  of  manner  employed,  on  the 
part  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  absurdity  uf 
system  presented.  The  law  of  coercion  is  applied,  in  Turkey,  to  all 
ages  and  to  all  circumstances.  The  instrument  for  inflicting  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  bastinado,  which  by  the  Greeks  is  named  ^dxxyyx;, 
and  which  is  often  seen  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Turkish  Pashas,  ii-as 
an  appendage  of  Greek  schools.  Whenever  an  offence  was  perpetrated, 
the  little  delinquent  was  thrown  upon  his  back,  his  legs  were  ele^-ated 
upon  the  bar  of  punishment,  and  blows  of  considerable  force  applied 
to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  I  once  happened  to  enter  the  large  8cho(»l  of 
the  Armenians,  at  Smyrna,  when  one  of  the  bo}'s  was  just  arriving  at 
the  very  crisis  of  punishment.  The  master  was  raising  his  arm  ;  and 
probably,  in  another  second,  infliction  would  have  ensued.  My  unex- 
]K*cted  entrance  disconcerted  the  whole  project.  The  rod  of  punish- 
ment instantly  fell ;  the  poor  boy  escaped  from  his  perilous  situation ; 
and  the  master  appeared  perfectly  ashamed  of  the  position  in  which  I 
found  him. 

'  It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that,  under  circumstances  so  discouraging,  a 
large  portion,  even  of  the  lower  orders,  were  competent  to  read.  I 
have  heard  it  estimated,  that  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  liberated  Greece  had  attained  the  art ;  and,  \idthout  voucning  for 
the  accuracy  of  such  a  statement,  I  can  assert,  that,  wherever  I  have 
met  with  Greeks,  1  have  always  found  a  considerable  number  who  ooald 
read  the  books  which  were  presented  to  them. 

'  One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  Revolution  has  been,  a  very  pro- 
mising reformation  of  the  mode  of  public  instruction.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  existed  during  my  visit  to  Greece,  was  extraordinary. 
The  ear  was  perpetually  saluted  by  the  word  r^norq^  which  they  em- 
ploy to  signify  educalional  improvement ;  and,  to  express  myself  in  the 
language  of  a  friend,  ''  there  was  quite  a  fever  for  education  ".  The 
absurdity  of  the  old  system,  which  had  been  pursued,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  priests,  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  became  a  fre- 
quent topic  of  stircasm  and  amusement.  The  system  of  Alutual  In- 
struction, which  has  been  so  successfully  employed  in  this  country  by 
Bell  and  Lancaster,  was  welcomed  with  delignt ;  and,  as  soon  as'  in- 
troduced, appeared  to  have  admirable  success.  A  very  interesting 
school  of  this  description  was  set  on  foot  at  Tripolitia,  in  a  TurkiiS 
mosquo,  during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  the  Greeks  and  its  re-capture  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  Syra» 
in  the  year  1827,  I  found  several  small  schools  on  this  system,  whidi 
appeared  to  proceed  very  usefully ;  and  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  a  very 
flourishing  one  existed. 

'  The  Greek  Government  has  uniformly  patronised  this  method  of 
public  educution.  They  have  liecn  solicitous  to  establish  public  free 
schools  of  this  nature,  in  all  directions ;  and  I  understood  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  leave  no  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  in  the  whole  of 
their  territory,  without  these  means  of  acquiring  elemental  knowle^g^. 
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Should  these  designs  be  realized,  the  entire  population  of  Greece  will, 
as  a  whole,  be  placed  in  a  state  of  mental  cultivation  which  few  other 
countries  possess.  It  may  be  true  of  Greece,  before  it  is  true  of  Great 
Britain,  that  '^  every  poor  child  within  its  confines  can  read  the  Word 
of  God 'V    pp.  ]  54— 7. 

The  Author  adverts  to  the  '  machinations  of  foes'*  as  having  so 
far  prevailed  in  some  instances,  that  picture-worship  has  been  in- 
troduced among  the  school  regulations,  in  avowed  opposition  to 
the  plans  of  the  Church  Missionary  and  other  Protestant  agents. 
What  effect  the  accession  of  a  Catholic  prince  to  the  sovereignty 
of  a  country  where  a  bitter  mutual  animosity  still  inflames  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. This,  however,  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  by  upholding  su- 
perstition, and  by  opposing  intolerant  restrictions  to  the  progress 
of  education  and  Christian  instruction,  that  any  Goveniment  will 
maintain  its  authority  there. 

Mr.  Hartley  declares,  that  he  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  Greeks  of  the  impropriety  of  worshipping  saints 
and  pictures,  when  he  had  previously  adopted  a  conciliatory  line 
of  conduct.  The  Septuagint  Version,  which  is  in  common  use 
among  them,  and  the  language  of  their  own  '  Divine  Chrysostom,** 
afford  the  ready  means  of  completely  silencing  them,  when  at- 
tempting to  palliate  the  practice.  The  following  statements  are 
most  encouraging. 

'  I  consider  it  correct  to  say,  that  there  has  been  no  opposition  to 
Scriptural  circulation ;  for,  after  an  acquaintance  with  a  large  number 
of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks,  I  cannot  recollect  one  who  ex- 
pressed any  doubts  of  the  legality  or  propriety  of  giving  the  Scriptures 
to  the  laity.  It  was  reported,  in  the  year  1828,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Paros  had  manifested  a  degree  of  opposition  ;  but,  as  little  more  was 
heard  on  the  subject,  we  may  conclude  that  his  disapprobation  of  our 
proceedings  was  of  transient  and  triHing  moment.  The  Bishop  of  Ta- 
lanta,  under  whose  episcopal  charge  Athens  has  of  lute  been  placed, 
used  to  exhort  his  people,  at  church,  to  study  the  Scriptures ;  and,  I 
believe,  other  instances  of  the  same  character  might  be  cited.  The 
sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Smyrna  to  the  introduction  of  the  Scrip- 
tures amongst  his  people,  I  witnessed  in  the  following  manner.  At  a 
public  examination  of  the  principal  school  of  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna,  in 
the  year  1828,  the  prizes  distributed  amongst  the  boys  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  proficiency,  were  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, sent  from  England.  More  than  seventy  of  these  were  pre- 
sented. The  archbishop  was  present,  with  all  the  pomp  which  distin- 
guishes the  prelates  of  the  Oriental  Communion ;  and  each  boy,  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  the  premium,  instantly  proceeded,  with  the  volume 
in  both  his  hands,  and  knelt  before  his  throne,  and  received  his  episco- 
pal blessing.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe  the  chaplain  and  several 
other  officers  of  his  majesty's  ship  Isis  present  on  that  occasion. 

*  The  introduction  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  Church  has  also 
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generally  mot  with  cordial  sup^Yort  on  the  part  of  the  laity.     I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  met  with  a  single  Greek  who  ever  opposed  the  mw- 
sure ;  and  though  1  have  heard  reports  of  a  few  persons  who  ventured 
to  express  disapprohation,  results  have  shewn  tnat  those  expressions 
were  of  no  force  wliutsocver.     The  best  method  of  demoiistRiting  hi>w 
welcome  the  gift  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  has  been  to  the  Cliristiar.s 
of  the  East,  is,  to  j)resent  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  copies,  in 
whole  or  in  i)art,  wliich  have  been  purchased  in  any  given  time,  at  a 
particular  place.     Let  us  ask,  then,  what  number  of  volumes  have  been 
piircliased  at  Smyrna,  during  the  four  years  prior  to  my  departure  for 
England  ?     It  may  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  increase  our  estimate  of 
the  success  obtaincnl,  and  also  instruct  us  in  the  degree  of  ad'vancement 
which  missionary  labours  may  be  making — whilst  even  our  own  coun- 
trymen, on  the  field  of  exertion,  may  be  very  partially  acquainted  wth 
that  progress — if  I  mention  the  fact,  that  conversing,   not  long  after 
my  return  to  England,  with  an  individual  who  had  spent  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  period  in  Smyrna,  I  ventured  to  proposi*  the  que<- 
ti(m  above  mentioned.     The  answer  was,  that  perhaps  200  volumes 
annually  might  have  been  disposed  of,  but  probably  not  so  many.    I 
replied,  1 1,0<)0  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been 
disposed  of  in  Smyrna,  during  the  last  four  years ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  500  distributed  gratuitouslv,  all  were  actually  purchased. 
The  number  of  copies  sold  at  Constantmople,  during  the  same  peritid 
of  time,  amounted  to  21,000.     When  we  call  to  mind  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  now  been  on  sale  in  those  countries  for  many  years,  and  that 
the  pressing  demands  might  in  some  degree  have  abated — and  when 
we  add  to  this  fact,  a  recollection  of  the  ])overtv  and  other  calamities 
in  connexion  with  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  ot&cr  causes^  which  have 
oppre.«ised  the  inliabitants  of  those  countries  of  late  years — I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  truly  surprising  to  find  the  number  uf  volumes  dis- 
posed of  so  great.     By  a  letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Barker^  the  agent 
of  the  British   and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  so  late  a  date  as  July 
20th,  I  find  that,  in  the  course  of  four  months  of  the  year  1830,  no  leai 
than  000  volumes  had  been  sold  in  Smyrna,  and  1498  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

*  C)n  the  territory  of  lil)erated  Greece,  equal  encouragement  bas  been 
given.  In  SeptemlK»r  1827,  I  arrived,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  island 
of  Syra.  I  had  the  hap[)iness  to  find  Mr.  Brewer,  an  American  mis* 
sionary,  arrived  simultaneously.  We  had  with  us  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  New  Testaments — as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  about  2000.  On 
lauding,  it  naturally  became  a  question,  whether  these  volumes  were 
to  pay  Custom-house  duty.  The  resolution  entered  upon  by  the  officers 
of  Customs  doerves  to  lie  recorded,  as  another  instance,  amongst  so 
many,  of  the  willingness  of  the  Gre<*ks  to  promote  the  circulation  of 


iportance,        ^  

i)ecuniary  advantage  whatever  from  the'  introduction  of  these  volumes 


into  their  country.     Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  occasion,  cither  at  Syra 
in  otlur  parts  of  Greece,  when  any  tax  lias  been  laid  on  the  Word 

(fOll. 
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'  During  my  stay  at  iEgina,  towards  the  close  of  1827,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1828,  I  sold,  with  great  facility,  385  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  I  might  have  disposed  of  a  much  largei* 
number  of  the  Diglotts,  could  I  have  obtained  them.  It  was  to  me 
quite  amusing,  to  observe  the  eagerness  with  v/hich  they  were  pur- 
chased. I  used  to  give  about  twelve  to  an  Athenian  lad  whom  I  had 
with  me,  and  to  send  him  every  morning  with  them  to  the  places  of 
public  resort.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  he  would  return,  bringing 
me  the  price  of  the  volumes.  I  then  gave  him  twelve  others ;  and  he 
soon  returned,  bringing  the  price  of  these  also.  In  this  manner,  all 
were  soon  sold.  There  appeared  to  be  so  strong  a  disposition  to  read 
the  New  Testament,  that  a  resj)ectable  Greek  expressed  to  me  his  sur- 
prise at  the  circumstance.  "  I  cannot  enter  a  house  ",  he  said,  "  with- 
out finding  the  New  Testament  in  it  ".* 


'  The  introduction  of  the  Scriptures  into  schools,  may  be  considered 
as  another  important  step  towards  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge 
in  the  East.  This  measure  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  fully 
sanctioned  till  the  visit  of  JMr.  Barker  to  Greece  in  the  spring  of 
1829:  but  his  success  in  introducing  the  Scriptures  into  the  large 
school  of  iDgina  has  given  it  the  apparent  approval  of  Government  .  .  . 
To  attain  the  highest  point  of  Scriptural  circulation,  it  only  remains 
that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  read  in  churches  in  the  vernacular 
language. 

'  The  present  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  amongst  the  Greeks  is 
more  interesting  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances. 
The  Greeks  have  so  great  a  reverence  for  the  Inspired  Records,  that 
they  often  cite  them,  both  in  public  and  private.  Men  of  piety  in  ouif 
own  country  are  ever  ready  to  hail  with  peculiar  delight  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  Divine  favour,  or  any  suitable  quotation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  in  public  documents.  The  opening  clause  of  Lord  Nelson's 
despatch,  announcing  the  celebrated  victory  of  the  Nile,  was,  for  this 
reason,  much  admired  : — "  Almighty  God  has  granted  to  His  IMajesty's 
fleet  under  my  command,  a  complete  victory."  The  Greeks  are,  in 
this  respect,  worthy  of  our  imitation.  Not  only  have  I  remarked,  when 
amongst  them,  a  disposition  to  ascribe  national  prosperity  to  the  in- 
tervention of  Divine  Providence ;  but  such  facts  as  the  following  arc 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  official  intelligence  which  announced  the 
signal  victory  gained  by  their  fleet  off  Capo  d'Oro  commenced  with 
these  words:  IV ho  is  a  God  like  unto  our  God?  The  first  proclama- 
tion of  Capo  d'Istria,  issued  soon  after  his  arrival,  had  the  fi»llowing 
words  for  a  motto :  //'  God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?  One 
of  the  principal  public  orators  in  Greece  is  Tricupi,  a  gentleman  alike 
estimable  for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  The  speech  which  he  de- 
livered at  ^lissolonghi,  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  has  often  been 
quoted.  I  believe  that  the  major  part  of  his  oration,  if  not  all,  has 
been  founded  on  some  passage  of  the  Bible.  Discoursing  upon  the 
death  of  Karaiskakes,  his  subject  was  the  lamentation  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan.  I  heard  him  deliver  his  speech  upon  the  Victory 
of  Navarino;  and   then,  also,  his  leading  remarks  were  wholly  con- 
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ncctcd  with  a  Scriptural  subject.  This  circumstance  -^W  appear  the 
more  pleasing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Tricupi  is  not  an  ecclesias- 
tic, lie  has  filled  several  imjwrtant  offices  in  the  government  of  Li- 
berated Greece  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Capo  d'lstria^  he  was  nominated 
Secretary  of  State. 

'  It  is  also  extremely  common  to  hear  Scriptural  expressions  quoted 
in  private.  I  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  Ancient  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Septuagint  has 
been  rehearsed,  even  when  it  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  I  once 
met  with  a  poor  Greek,  servant  in  a  family  at  Smyrna,  who  repeated 
long  passages  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  quite  beyond  his  compre- 
hcnsion,  much  more  accurately  than  I  could  have  repeated  them  myself 
from  the  English  Version. 

'  The  subjects  just  treated  give  an  exhilarating  view  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Orientalists,  in  Turkey  at  least,  have  laid  hold  of  the 
inestimable  prize  of  God's  Word  with  so  tenacious  a  hand,  that  it  may 
justly  be  questioned  if  any  violence,  external  or  internal,  shall  be  able 
to  wrest  it  from  them.  Though  in  some  other  respects  there  may  be  a 
melancholy  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  ncre  there  is  a  most 
glorious  distinction.  The  Greeks  are  not  guilty  of  the  enormous  crime 
of  impeding  the  communication  of  Divine  mercy  to  a  lost  world.' 

pp.  130—142. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  even  permitted,  during  his  stinr  at  Egina  in 
the  winter  of  IS^y,  8,  to  preach  in  the  church  of  the  Panagia  as 
often  as  he  thought  proper,  and  subsequentlY  in  various  other 
churches.  ^  Indeed,^  he  says,  ^  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
^  of  the  times,  I  question  if  any  church  in  liberated  Greece  would 
^  have  been  refused  me.**  On  these  occasions,  he  generally  had  a 
large  number  of  the  senators  to  hear  him.  He  was  also  invited  to 
preach  in  Hydra,  during  the  time  of  their  regular  service,  pre- 
cisely as  any  hierokeryx  (/cf  oxnf  r/{)  of  their  own  would  have  done : 
and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  very  monks  of  the  far-famed 
monastery  of  Mcgaspelaion  in  the  Morea,  invited  him  to  preach 
in  tlieir  own  church.  Mr.  Hartley  doubts  whether  similar  access 
to  their  pulpits  would  at  all  times  be  conceded ;  but  the  fair  in- 
ference is,  that,  when  uncontrolled  by  any  superior  power,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  and  allowed  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  feelings,  the  Greeks  would  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  firom  the 
lips  of  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant,  the  truths  which  Paul  once 
preached  at  Athens  and  Corinth,  at  Philippi  and  Ephesus. 

*  I  observed  in  general/  says  i\Ir.  H.,  *  that  the  Greeks  are  an  ex- 
tremely liberal  people.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptions  to  the  con- 
trary, I  uniformly  found  a  number  of  persons  who  would  join  me  nuxt 
readily  in  devotional  exercises,  and  who  would  listen,  with  apnarent 
interest,  to  my  religious  instructions.  A  kind  and  conciliatory  addiesi 
never  failed  to  win  its  way.  At  first,  I  erred  in  my  mode  of  operaUoos. 
1  went  out  under  the  influence  of  the  idea«  that  sound  argument  would 
soon  convince  of  error.     And  hence^  1  used  to  proceed,  almoct  on  first 
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acquaintance,  to  confute  the  errors  of  the   Greek  Church.     I  soon, 
however,  discotered,  that  to  confute  a  man  is  not  to  convert  him ;  and 
that  to  silence  him  is  .not  to  gain  him.     Generally  speaking,  the  in- 
dividual thus  treated  refers  his  defeat,  not  to  the  weakness  of  his  cause, 
but  to  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  it ;  and  the  victory  which 
has  been  gained  over  him,  more  especially  if  it  be  in  public,  exasperates 
his  feelings,  and  renders  him  tenfold  more  hostile  to  Truth  than  ever. 
*  Discovering  my  mistake,  I  proceeded,  for  the  future,  upon  a  different 
plan.     I  considered  that  my  first  object,  with  every  person,  was  to 
secure,  as   much  as  possible,  his  friendly  feelings.     Hence,  my  first 
topics  of  conversation  were  such  as  would  interest  him  most.     Kolo- 
kotroni.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  events  of  the  Revolution, — these  were 
subjects  on  which  he  delighted  to  converse,  and  I  gave  him  all  the  in- 
formation I  could  concerning  them.     This  method  conciliated  regard ; 
suspicion  and  reserve  died  away ;  and,  often,  cordial  friendship  suc- 
ceeded.    Nor  was  this  by  any  means  a  long  and  tedious  process.     I 
usually  found,  that  after  a  very  few  days'  intercourse,  on  this  system, 
there  was  no  point  of  Greek  Faith,  however  sacred,  which  I  might  not 
approach  with  a  conviction.  Now  I  shall  be  heard  without  prejudice. 
In  fact,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  commencing  in  this  manner,  I 
have,  at  no  great  interval  of  time,  arrived  at  that  very  intimum  penetrale 
of  Greek  superstition, — the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.     Whenever 
a  Greek  has  been  brought  to  consider  this  as  a  point  of  no  great  im- 
portance, we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  prejudice  whatsoever  which 
ne  will  not  surrender.'     pp.  194 — 6. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen,  how  widely  Mr.  Hartley's 
estimate  of  the  Greek  character  differs  from  the  representations 
given  by  most  of  our  Travellers  and  by  some  of  our  party  writers*. 

*  It  is  extremely  common,**  he  remarks,  *  to  depress  the  character  of 

*  the  Greeks  below  the  very  level  of  Turkish  degradation.    Truth 

*  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  the  Greeks  are  demoralized  to  a 

*  melancholy  extent ;  but  certainly,  as  far  as  my  own  observation 


*  In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  *  the  Greek  Question,' 
in  which  the  Destroyer  of  the  Morea  is  represented  as  having  procured 
for  himself  *  the  highest  glory/  the  Greeks  are  characterized  in  the 
following  heartless  terms.  *  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  not  the 
people  of  England  be  further  taxed,  to  feed  the  rapacity,  and  reward 
the  perfidy,  of  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  have  all  the  vices  of  their 
ancestors  with  none  of  their  redeeming  virtues, — who  are  fit  neither 
for  subjection  nor  for  freedom, — but  must  work  out  their  deliverance 
from  the  frightful  anarchy  in  which  they  are  plunged,  hy  a  course  of 
strife,  and  toil,  and  suflfering,  which  the  interference  of  foreigners  may 
protract,  may  aggravate,  but  cannot  prevent.' — Quarterly  Review, 
LXXXVI.  p.  545.  Of  the  spirit  of  this  article,  which  is  throughout 
as  disingenuous  as  it  is  malignant,  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  speak  in 
adequate  terms  of  indignation.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Mr.  Philip 
James  Green  whom  Mr.  Blaquicre,  in  his  "  Letters  from  Greece,"  has 
exposed  in  his  true  character  as  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Greeks. 
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*  has  gone,  they  are  not  inferior  to  Turks.**  Had  Englishmen 
been  subjected  to  a  similar  thraldom  for  an  eaual  length  of  time, 
they  would  doubtless  *  have  exhibited  as  melancholy  an  example 

*  of  the  awfiil  corruption  of  the  heart."*  With  regard  to  their 
alleged  want  of  truth,  Mr.  H.  acknowledges  that  there  is  too 
much  ground  for  the  imputation,  but  that  he  has  never  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  are  more  culpable  in  this 
respect  than  the  Turks.  *  It  is  difficult  to  say,  indeed,  what 
^  kind  of  falsehood  can  exceed  that  which  is  practised  in  Turkish 

*  courts  of  justice,'  where  *  the  employment  of  false  witnesses, 

*  even  before  the  Grand  Vizir  or  any  other  public  fimctionary, 

*  is  so  frequent  and  well  known,  that  it  might  almost  seem  as  if 

*  no  shame  were  felt  in  consequence."*  Now,  though  the  false- 
hood of  the  Turks  will  not  extenuate  that  of  the  Greeks,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  those  writers  who  have  given  the  most  un- 
favourable representations  of  the  Greek  character,  have  for  the 
most  part  contrasted  it  with  that  of  their  masters,  which  has 
been  tne  subject  of  partial  and  extravagant  eulogy.  Mr.  Hartley 
affirms,  that  the  same  vices  are  common  to  both.  Both,  for 
instance,  are  inclined  to  plunder.  The  extortions  of  Ottoman 
pashas  and  agas  are  notorious,  and  the  Turkish  banditti  of  Aaa 
Minor  may  be  matched  against  the  Greek  klephts.  On  the  other 
hand,  ^  with  drunkenness,"*  which  has  been  represented  as  a  prevail- 
ing vice  among  them,  ^  the  Greeks  cannot  be  charged  nationally'; 
and  in  the  domestic  relations,  they  exhibit  traits  of  amiableness, 
and  a  degree  of  virtuous  feeling,  which  advantageously  distinguish 
them  from  the  Ottomans.  The  question  is,  not  what  the  Greek 
i«,  but  of  what  he  is  susceptible ;  what  he  is  capable  of  being 
made.  Our  answer  is,  a  Christian.  And  few  as  may  be  the 
number  of  genuine  Christians  in  Greece,  they  are  sufficient  to 
render  the  sweeping  and  malignant  invectives  against  the  nation 
as  unjust  as  they  are  unfeeling,  and  to  justify  the  hopes  expressed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Talanti  to  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  the  estimable 
American  missionary,  '  that  Greece  would  be  saved,  because  God 
^  hears  prayer,'*^  After  adverting  to  one  pleasing  example  of 
piety,  Mr.  Hartley  says : 

'  That  there  may  be  many  excellent  Greeks  who  live  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  and  in  the  hope  of  immortality,  I  indulge  the  confidence,  not 
only  from  this  instance,  but  from  others  which  I  might  mention.  One 
shall  suffice.  The  individual  to  whom  I  refer  is  a  person  of  learning. 
Conversing  with  him  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that  life  would  be  almost  intolerable  to  him,  if  he  could  not 
obtain  at  least  one  hour  for  daily  communion  with  God.  His  ex- 
pression was  a  very  strong  one :    ''  Were  I  to  be  in  Paradise,  and 


♦  See  Eclectic  Review,  3d  Series,  Vol.  VI.  p.  50.   Article,  Religion 
in  Greece. 
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could  not  daily  hold  communion  with  God,  to  me  it  would  be  no 
Paradise."  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  spoke  the  language  of  his 
heart.*    p.  113. 

The  present  volume  contains  also  some  interesting,  but  melan- 
choly information  with  regard  to  the  desolated  state  of  the  Morea ; 
and  it  supplies,  incidentally,  an  emphatic  exposure  of  the  igno> 
ranee,  or  worse  than  ignorance,  of  the  panegyrist  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  one  remarkable  point.  The 
Reviewer,  with  whom  the  word  of  Captain  Hamilton  goes  for  no- 
thing, affects  to  discredit  altogether  the  notorious  fact  of  the 
cruelties  practised  by  the  Egyptian  army ;  and  with  regard  to 
their  *  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots,'  he  thus  endeavours  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fact  by  a  quibble : — '  This  last  particular,  indeed,  ap- 
'  pears  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  fact  ever  recited,  as  an  indi- 
'  cation  of  the  fell  destroyer'^s  purpose  to  complete  the  devastation 

*  of  the  country.     Could  a  devastating  army  employ  its  time  and 

*  labour  more  harmlessly  ?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  nothing 
'  but  a  pre-determination  to  find  a  verdict  against  Ibrahim,  could 

*  induce  the  admirals  to  proceed  on  such  evidence."*  *  We  tran- 
scribe without  comment  the  following  statement  from  Mr.  Hart- 
ley'*s  pages. 

'  One  of  the  most  serious  losses  of  Greece,  has  consisted  in  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  its  olive-trees.  In  the  district  of  Corone  alone,  as 
Mr.  King  informs  us,  not  less  than  290,000  trees  have  been  cut  down 
by  the  Arabs'     p.  28. 

Speaking  of  the  villages  destroyed  by  Ibrahim^s  Arabs,  in  the 
plain  of  Astros,  the  Writer  remarks :  '  How  applicable  to  the 
'  Morea  is  the  language   of  the  Prophet, — "  Your  country  is 

*  desolate ;  your  cities  are  burned  with  fire ;  your  land,  strangers 

*  devour  it  in  your  presence ;  and  it  is  desolate,  as  overthrown 

*  by  strangers  !  '^ ' 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  volume,  is  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture  which  are  scattered  through  Mr.  Hartley's 
journal,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  arranged  under  a  distinct 
head.     We  select  a  single  specimen. 

*  I  accompanied  Logothetes  across  the  water  (from  Poros)  into  the 
Morea.  I  had  my  attention  soon  directed  to  the  practice  of  grafting 
the  olive-trees,  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes.  (Rom.  xi.  17.  20.  23,  24.) 
My  friend  shewed  me  a  few  wild  olives ;  but  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber are  such  as  have  been  grafted.  He  informs  me>  that  it  is  the  uni- 
versal practice  in  Greece,  to  graft  from  a  good  tree,  upon  the  wild 
olive.'     p.  327. 

The  Apostle,  however,  seems  to  allude  to  an  opposite  practice ; 
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that  of  grafting  the  oleaster  upon  the  olive,  which  Columella  and 
other  authorities  represent  to  have  prevailed  with  success. 

'  Fctcundat  sterUis  pingues  oleaster  olivas, 
Et  quae  non  novil  muneraferre  docet  *. 

The  volume  comprises  also  the  journal  of  a  visit  made  by  Mr. 
Hartley  to  *  the  Apocalyptic  Churches ''  in  the  year  1826 :  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  connected  with  it  Mr.  Milnef s 
copious  and  elaborate  illustration  of  their  history.  His  volume,  the 
plan  of  which,  he  informs  us,  is  connected  with  the  reminiscences 
of  his  earliest  years,  affords  a  somewhat  uncommon  specimen  of 
the  complete  exhaustion  of  a  favourite  subject.  The  industry 
with  which  every  ray  of  historic  light  is  collected  and  made  to 
bear  upon  it,  the  enthusiasm  which  it  seems  to  have  kindled  in 
the  Author's  mind,  and  the  valuable  purpose  which  the  volume  is 
designed  to  promote,  cannot  fail  to  excite  approbation.  In 
speaKing  of  Greece,  one  is  apt  to  forget,  that  ancient  Hellas  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  form  only  a  part  of  the  region  over 
which  the  language,  institutions,  and  all  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  Greeks,  once  extended.  To  say  nothing  of  Magna  Gratia, 
the  Asiatic  peninsula,  (which  Mr.  Milner  erroneously  confounds 
with  it,)  as  well  as  Cyprus  and  Crete,  and  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Levant,  might  be  included  under  the  general  denomination. 
It  is  in  Natolia,  which  the  wonders  of  art  and  the  beauties  of 
natural  scenery  once  rendered  '  the  richest,  the  most  populous, 
^  and  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe,  the  favourite  abode  alike  of 
^  its  Eastern  and  Western  conquerors,  and  the  chosen  residence  of 

*  their  fabled  gods,'  * — that  the  true  character  of  that  *  barbarous, 
'  anarchic  despotism '  is  most  unequivocally  seen,  beneath  which, 
as  Burke  expressed  it,  ^  the  human  race  itself  melts  away  and 

*  perishes  under  the  eye  of  the  observer.'  We  must  once  more 
have  recourse  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hartley,  who  says,  speaking  of 
the  ^  astonishing  loss  of  population '  which  these  parts  of  the 
world  have  sustained  since  ancient  times : 

'  I  have  wandered  amidst  the  ruins  of  Ephesos ;  and  I  had  ocular 
and  auricular  demonstration^  that  where  once  assembled  thousands 
exclaimed^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  now  the  eagle  yells,  the 
jaekal  moans^  the  echoes  of  Mount  Prion  and  Mount  Coryssus  no 
longer  reply  to  the  voice  of  man.  I  have  stood  on  the  Hill  of  Lao- 
dicea,  and  I  found  it  mthout  a  single  resident  inhabitant.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  inferiority  in  its  desolations  to  those  of  Babylon.  Of  Ba- 
bylon it  was  predicted,  (Isaiah  xiii.  20,)  The  Arabian  shall  not  pitch 
tent  there.  At  Laodicca,  the  Turcoman  had  pitched  his  migrator}'  tent 
in  the  area  of  its  ancient  amphitheatre ;  but  I  saw  neither  church  nor 
temple,  mosque  nor  minaret,  nor  a  single  permanent  abode.     The  ca- 
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pital  of  the  island  of  Corfu— to  allude  to  a  place  adjacent  to  Turkey — 
18  reported  to  have  once  contained  120,000  inhabitantd  :  now,  the  en* 
tire  island  only  numbers  60,000.  Athenaeus  assures  us,  on  the  author 
rity  of  Aristotle,  that  iEgina  formerly  possessed  a  slave  population 
«f  470,000 :  now,  the  total  number  of  ^/Eginetans  is  probably  not  more 
than  12,000.  I  have  myself  observed  the  exactitude  with  which  the 
denunciations  of  Divine  anger  against  the  three  Churches  of  Ephesus, 
Sardis,  and  Laodicea  have  been  fulfilled.  Whilst  the  other  four 
churches  of  Asia,  which  are  in  part  commended,  and  in  part  more 
mildly  menaced,  are  still  populous  cities,  and  contain  communities  of 
nominal  Christians,  of  each  of  these  it  may  now  be  said,  that  it  ii 
etnpiyy  and  void,  and  waste.  And  though  Ihe  Arabian  may  pitch  tent 
at  Laodicea,  and  the  shepherds^  as  at  Ephesus,  make  their  fold  there^ 
still  have  they  scarcely  been  inhabited  or  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation .  Wild  beasts  of  ihe  desert  He  there — hyajnas,  wolves,  and 
foxes.  Their  houses  are  J  nil  of  doleful  creatures :  scorpions,  enormous 
centipedes,  lizards,  and  other  noxious  reptiles,  crawl  about  amidst  the 
scattered  ruins ;  and  serpents  hiss  and  dart  along  through  the  rank 
grass  which  grows  above  them.  And  owU  dwell  there.  When  I  was 
standing  beneath  the  three  stupendous  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Cy- 
bele,  which  are  still  remaiin'ng  at  Sardis,  I  looked  upward,  and  saw  thd 
species  of  owl  which  the  Greeks  call  Cuckuvaia,  perched  on  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  them.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  note ;  and,  as  it 
flits  around  the  desolate  ruins,  emitting  this  doleful  sound,  it  might 
almost  seem  to  have  been  appointed  to  chaunt  from  age  to  age  the 
dirge  of  these  forsaken  cities.  And  here  the  distich  of  Hafiz  is  most 
true: 

*  "  The  spidef  has  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  jialace ; 

And  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab." 

'  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Colossa, — if  that,  indeed,  may  be  called 
a  visit,  which  left  us  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty  whether  we  had 
actually  discovered  its  remains.  Colossa;  has  become  doubly  desolate : 
its  very  ruins  are  scarcely  visible.  ]Many  a  harvest  has  been  reaped, 
where  Epaphras  and  Archippus  laboured.  The  vine  has  long  pro» 
duced  its  fruits,  where  the  ancient  Christians  of  Colossa;  lived  and 
died  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  forest  have  for  ages  been  strewn  upon  their 
graves.  The  Turks,  and  even  the  Greeks  who  reap  the  harvest  and 
who  prune  the  vine  where  Colossi  once  stood,  have  scarcely  an  idea 
that  a  Christian  church  ever  existed  there,  or  that  so  large  a  population 
IS  there  reposing  in  death.  * 

*  How  total  is  the  work  of  demolition  and  depopulation  in  those  re- 
gions, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  site  of  many  ancient  cities  is 
still  unknown.  It  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Arundell,  my 
fellow-traveller  in  Asia,  that  the  remains  of  Apamea  and  Sagalassus 
were  brought  to  light :  and  there  are  still  cities  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  which  have  eluded  research.  Where  is  Antioch  of 
Pisidia  ?  Where  are  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia  ?  Where 
is  Perga  of  Pamphylia  ?  We  sought  for  Antioch,  on  our  journey 
through  Pisidia ;  but  its  place,  as  yet,  has  not  been  found.  Count 
Alexandre  de  Labofde,  a  French  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  scieii'^ 
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Ail  Mr.  >f  Omt  i  ^«iii»e  if  dbdfr  a  cr^wpTrmrw  e  wiH  aoc  be 
«<f«3etMl,  dkst  ve  ftK^ild  be  TeiT  fMrtniar  ib  ccr  Bsdce  of  its 
tmMtKU.  TW  fe^  cliapccT  trc^  of  the  *  Dbiae  lA^fMnoin 
^  the  ApKalrpwr;'  tbe  wtcfmd^  of  the  Exile  UJ*hm  jqhI  die  Ide 
of  FattMPt,  KpbeiiM  if  the  tiAjcct  of  the  thbd,  wxufniag  liO 
f^^'    The  reader  vill,  perhapi,  be  cisnoas  to  kaov  fay  vhat 

C>ee«i  the  kktcrr  of  that  citj  can  hare  been  made  to  take  op  so 
fft  a  Hfpaee ;  hot  we  can  fire  no  £ur  idea,  without  rrtriwkd 
extr»etl^  of  the  entertaiiiii^  medleT  of  faistonr,  legend,  dcscripcioii, 
expMJtioD,  and  afmotatiMi  of  erery  kind,  of  which  Ephesus  is  made 
the  text.  We  art  turpruei,  howerer,  that  Mr.  M.  sh<iii]d  hare 
omitted  to  gire  the  descriptioD  of  the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple 
of  l>iafia,  fominhed  bv  Pococke  and  hy  Van  Egmont,  which  he 
wriuld  hate  found  in  the  ^  Modem  Trareller  "*  (voL  III.  p.  laO) ; 
a  work  of  which  he  appears  to  have  made  use,  although  he  does 
suri  once  refer  to  it. 

71ie  topography  of  this  interesting  region  sdil  requires  eluci- 
dation by  more  accurate  survey.  The  valley  of  the  Lycus  above 
LiuKlicca^  more  especially  invites  examination  with  a  view  to 
identify  the  site  ot  Colosse.  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pisidia, 
which  is  erroneously  placed  by  D''Anville  at  Ak-shehr,  is  sup- 

rosed  liy  Mr,  Arundell  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Isbarta  (or 
spartcn),  a  town  which  lies  a  little  way  out  of  the  route  from 
Adalia  t^i  Kutava :  it  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha  and  a  Greek  bishop, 
lH;ifig  the  chief  place  in  the  sanjiakat  of  Hamid,  which  comprises 
the  mountainous  district  o£  Milyas  and  the  interior  of  Pisidia, 
Ispartft  has  l>cen  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Sagalassus  Lace- 
dfi'inim;  but  an  inscription  found  by  Mr.  Arundell  at  the  modem 
village  of  Aglason,  together  with  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
scemH  to  identify  Sagalassus  with  that  place.  Antioch  was 
evidently  in  the  direct  route  from  Perga  (which  probably  stood 
near  A(lalift)  to  Iconium.  The  usual  route  to  the  latter  city  from 
the  coast,  is  by  way  of  Kelendri  and  Karaman ;  and  Col.  Leake 
niprcHontH  the  two  great  roads  from  Kelendri  and  Adalia  as 
uniting  at  Ihilwudun  (or  Baloudcen),  a  large  town  considerably 
to  the  north  of  lKj)artn,  and  on  the  route  from  Konieh  to  Kutaya. 
lint  there  can  he  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a  more  direct  route 
niUHt  run  caKtward  from  Isparta  to  Konieh,  which  would  be  that 
taken  by  St.  Paul ;  and  by  ascertaining  this  fact,  the  identity  of 
tho  former  place  with  the  Pisidian  Antioch  would  be  satisfactorily 
riiablisliod.     \Vc  must  not,  however,  now  enter  upon  these  topo- 
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graphical  inquiries,  but  shall  take  leave  of  the  subject,  after  ex- 
tracting as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Milner'^s  work,  his  remarks  upon 
the  present  condition  of  Thyatira,  which  is  still  a  considerable 
place  under  the  name  of  Akhissar  (White  Castle). 

' "  The  appearance  of  Thyatira,  as  we  approached/*  says  Mr.  Arun- 
dell,  "  was  that  of  a  very  long  line  of  cypresses,  poplars,  and  other 
trees,  amidst  which  appeared  the  minarets  of  several  mosques  and  the 
roofs  of  a  few  houses  at  the  right.  On  the  left,  a  view  of  distant  hills, 
the  line  of  which  continued  over  the  town ;  and  at  the  right,  adjoining 
the  town,  was  a  low  hill,  with  two  ruined  windmills."  Thyatira  is  in- 
debted for  its  preservation  and  comparatively  flourishing  state,  to  its 
trade  and  situation.  Its  plain  is  still  as  much  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility, as  it  was  when  Antiochus  mustered  his  host  upon  it,  for  the 
fiatal  encounter  with  Scipio ;  and  travellers  have  remarked,  that  its 
dyes  are  still  as  famous  as  when  Lydia  sold  its  purple  in  Philippi. 
"  It  is  its  trade/'  says  Ricaut,  "  the  crystalline  waters,  cool  and  sweet 
to  the  taste,  and  light  on  the  stomach,  the  wholesome  air,  the  rich  and 
delightful  country,  which  cause  this  city  so  to  flourish  in  our  days,  and 
to  be  more  happy  than  her  other  desolate  and  comfortless  sisters." 

'  The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Asia  Minor  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  most  Europeans;  and  the  myrtle  and  the  olive,  which  bloom 
upon  its  hills  and  plains,  relieve  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  mouldering  fragments  of  some 
of  man's  mightiest  works,  which  are  strewed  around  them.  The  white 
rose  blossoms  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ak-hissar;  the 
almond  and  the  cypress  wave  in  thick  masses  of  verdure  upon  its 
plain  ;  and  the  spectator  of  an  oriental  landscape  is  impressively  re- 
minded by  the  natural  beauty  around  him,  that  though  the  "  glory 
of  man"  is  compared  to  the  flower  of  the  field,  yet  nature  is  constantly 
renovating  her  productions,  whilst  the  proudest  eflPorts  of  human  skill 
and  labour  sink  into  forget  fulness.  The  volumes  of  eastern  travel  have 
been  singularly  useful  in  illustrating  the  force  and  beauty  of  many 
passages  of  sacred  writ.  It  is  to  the  almond-tree  that  Solomon  likens 
the  silvery  hair  of  age,  and  the  white  flowers  which  bloom  upon  its 
bare  branches,  shew  the  delicacy  and  justness  of  the  similitude. 

'<  The  hope  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour. 
That  alights  on  Misery's  brow. 
Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond  flower. 
That  blows  on  a  leafless  bough." 

'  Jeremiah  saw  a  "  rod  of  an  almond  tree,"  to  intimate  that  the  di- 
vine judgements  were  nigh  at  hand  upon  his  people ;  and  the  early 
appearance  of  its  blossoms,  awaking  up  to  life  and  beauty,  while  na- 
ture is  locked  in  the  embrace  of  winter,  explains  the  reference  of  the 
symbol.  The  prophet  Zechariah  saw  *'  a  man  riding  upon  a  red  horse, 
among  the  myrtle-trees  ; "  and  the  large  dimensions  to  which  they  ar- 
rive in  the  balmy  climate  of  Asia,  preserves  the  consistency  of  the 
vision. 

'  But  this  delightful  district  is  no  longer  the  undisputed  domain  of 
the  church;  and  the  Christian  name,  which  was  once  its  glory,  is  now 
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ita  shame  and  disgrace.  The  impreasiye  tones  of  the  maezzin,  every 
where  proclaiiu  the  ascendancy  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  dark  and  dirt  j 
dmrehes  of  the  Greeks  exhibit  moarnfiil  eyideoce  of  the  comiptioa 
and  degeneracy  of  a  purer  fiuth.  Ak-hissar  is  ond«r  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Ephesus^  who  is  the  *  A^x"C«^< '»  ^^^  what  is  called  the 
rei^n  of  Chriat,  is  but  a  round  of  ins^niiicant  and  di^usting  oere- 
aooniala.  The  mis&ionary  has  indeed  passed  through  it  with  the  word 
of  life ;  but  ignorance  has  created  insensibilityy  and  custom  has  in* 
duced  prejudice,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  priest  has  coolly  turned 
aside  from  the  gift  he  has  offered  to  dispense.  A  false  religion  lords 
it  over  the  territory'  which  Christianity  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of 
Paganism  ;  and  the  miserable  relic  of  the  faith  which  now  remains, 
exists  in  the  scene  of  its  splendid  omquest,  in  a  state  of  contempt  and 
wfferance  as  ereat  as  when  subject  to  the  oppression  of  heathen 
Rome.'    pp.  285—287. 


Art.  IV.     A   Plan  of  Church    Reform.      Bv  Lord    Henley.     8vo. 

pp.  64.  17.     London.     1839. 

npHE  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  signalized  by  the 
commencement  of  that  long  and  desperate  stru^Ie  between  the 
hierarchy  of  this  country  and  the  Commons,  which,  in  its  issue, 
paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  to  se- 
cure bis  throne,  ^  was  base  enough,''  remarks  Mr.  Turner,  ^  to 
bargain  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  for  its  support,  by  pro- 
mising a  suppression  of  the  Lollards.  By  thus  incorporating 
his  dynasty  with  the  corruptions  and  evils  of  the  Papal  hierarchy, 
he  made  one  of  these  two  alternatives  inevitable ;  either  that  the 
improvements  of  mankind  should  be  intercepted,  or  that  the  so- 
vereignty of  his  house  should  cease ;  a  road  and  desperate  stake, 
whicn  could  only  have  the  issue  that  ensued.     The  Boling- 

brokes   disappeared,    and   the   Reformation    proceeded 

The  support  whiqh  Henry  gave  to  the  established  hierarchy, 
did  not  wholly  preclude  his  parliament  from  attempting  to  re- 
form it.  .  .  As  these  attacks  of  the  Commons  were  obviously 
but  the  prelude  to  others,  the  Chancellor,  in  his  speech  to  the 
parliament,  on  th^next  session,  declared  that  the  King  had  com- 
manded him  to  state,  that  it  was  the  royal  will,  that  Holy 
Church  should  be  maintained  as  it  had  been  in  the  times  of  his 

Crogenitors,  with  all  its  liberties  and  franchises;  that  every 
ingdom  resembled  a  human  body,  and  that  the  right  side  was 
the  church,  the  left  the  temporal  powers,  and  the  other  members 
the  commonalty  of  the  nation.  The  House  of  Commons  h^ard 
^he  mandatory  rebuke,  but  immediately  addressed  the  King  to 
remove  his  confessor  and  two   others  from   his  household.""* 


Tu^n^i;'s  History  of  England,  Vol.  H.  4to.  pp.  2dSs  6;  268,  9. 
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This  was  conceded ;  but,  when  the  Commons  renewed  the  attack 
0*  the  clergy,  they  were  forbidden  to  discuss  such  subjects.  They 
persevered  to  request,  however,  that  the  bloody  statute  enacted 
Mgainst  the  Lollards  might  be  repealed  or  modified,  and  were  an- 
swered, that  it  ought  to  be  made  more  severe.  To  check  this 
troublesome  spirit  of  reform,  Henry  had  projected  a  crusade  when 
death  surprised  him ;  and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  more  de- 
termined violence  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor.  To  this  posture  of  affairs,  Shakspeare  refers  with  that 
admirable  combination  of  dramatic  conception  and  historic  truth 
which  generally  distinguishes  his  illustrations  of  English  story. 
The  dialogue  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  about  the  reform-bill  of  the  Commons,  is  so  per- 
fectly natural,  that  one  might  fancy  it  to  have  occurred  in  Lam- 
beth  Palace  not  a  year  ago. 

*  Cant.     My  lord.  Til  tell  you,— that  self  bill  is  urged. 
Which,  in  the  eleventh  year  o*  the  last  king's  reign. 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  passed. 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 
'  Ely.     Jout  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 
'  Cant.     It  must  be  tnougbt  on.     If  it  pass  against  us. 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession.  .  .  . 

*  Ely,     But  what  prevention  ? 

*  Cani,     The  king  is  full  of  grace  and  fiair  regard. 
'  Ely,     And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

'  Cant.     The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him. 
Seemed  to  die  too. 

*  Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change.  .  .  . 

But  how  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 

Urged  by  the  Commons  ?     Doth  his  majesty 

Indiue  to  it,  or  nu  ? 

•  Cant.  He  seems  indifferent ; 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us : 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty. 
As  touching  France,* — &c. 

To  put  down  the  spirit  of  reform,  a  war  with  France  is  decided 
upon  ;  and  the  Archbishop  promises  to  raise  such  a  mighty  sum 
as  '  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time  bring  in  to  his  Majesty ''s 
^  ancestors.** 

We  live  in  happier  times.  Four  hundred  years  have  not  passed 
over  England  in  vain.  Protestantism,  the  immediate  offspring  of 
persecuted  Lollardism,  has  acquired  the  ascendancy,  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical.    Yet  still,  strange  to  say,  the  contest  between  the 
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hierarchy  and  the  commons  has  not  terminated,  but  has  only 
shifted  its  ground,  and  varied  its  character.  The  spirit  of  re- 
form has  slumbered  and  slept,  but  only  to  wake  again ;  and  to 
find,  on  its  waking,  that  abuses  have  thriven  and  multiplied  in  the 
interval.  Not  that  no  great  and  substantial  reforms  nave  taken 
place.  There  was  a  time  when  the  hierarchy  comprised  the  most 
powerful  body  in  the  state,  and  when  ^  the  clergy  possessed  above 
*  half  the  military  fees,  that  is,  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
^  kingdom.***  The  Church  was  then  a  check  upon  the  power  of 
the  nobles.     At  the  Reformation,  this  balance  of  power  was  com- 

Eletely  overthrown,  and  the  magnates  of  the  landed  interest  were 
ribcd  to  Protestantism  by  the  spoils  of  the  church.  Ever  since 
that  era,  the  hierarchy  has  been  in  complete  subserviency  to  the 
interest  which  it  had  hitherto  been  able  to  restrain,  and  has  been 
little  more  than  a  dependent  branch  of  the  aristocrasy.  This 
circumstance  has  greatly  changed  the  character  of  the  contest  In 
former  times,  the  nobles  and  the  commons  were  tp  be  seen  united 
in  their  opposition  against  the  secular  clergy  and  the  crown ;  or 
again,  the  Church,  under  the  fostering  wings  of  which  the  class  of 
free  citizens  and  burjghers  was  reared,  might  be  beheld  taking  part 
with  the  people  against  feudal  despotism.  But,  since  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Church  to  the  aristocrasy,  (the  greatest  revolution 
that  could  possibly  take  place  in  its  political  relations,)  the  only 
party  left  to  oppose  the  hierarchy,  has  been,  of  course,  the  demo- 
cratic interest,  and  the  only  party  interested  in  the  perpetuity  of 
the  hierarchy  is  the  landed  interest. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  contending  parties,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  days,  with  this  additional  and  most  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  difference ;  that  the  great  rival  orders  of 
religious  teachers  with  which  the  secular  clergy  bad  to  contend, 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  were  tcithin  the  Church :  though  un- 
connected with  the  hierarchy,  and  opposed  to  it,  the  mendicant 
orders  were  still  recognized  as  equally  belonging  to  the  National 
Church.  The  suppression  of  those  orders  nas  thrown  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  mainly  into  the 
hands  of  religious  denominations  without  the  Church,  and  the 
place  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  may  be  said  to  have 
been  filled  up  by  the  Methodists  and  the  Dissenters. 

With  reganl  to  the  principal  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 

!)arochial  clerg}',  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  The  scanda- 
ous  immoralities,  as  well  as  the  pomp,  venality,  and  luxury, 
which  disgraced  both  the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  no  longer  form  the  matter  of 
satire  or  invective.     They  would  not  now  be  tolerated*     Yet  it  is 


•  Turner,  Vol.  II.  p,  4\Z. 
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remarkable,  that  some  of  the  grievances  complained  of  are  sub* 
stantially  the  same.  Thus,  in  the  address  of  the  Commons  against 
the  clergy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.,  they  petitioned  '  that 

*  every  benefice  should  have  a  perpetual  vicar,  and  that  all  per- 

*  sons  advanced  to  benefices  should  be  made  to  reside  upon  them, 

*  and  to  be  hospitable  to  the  poor."*  This  was  more  than  four 
centuries  ago.  Yet  even  now,  we  find  the  noble  and  enlightened 
Author  of  this  Plan  of  Church  Reform  affirming,  that  '  the  most 

*  prominent  evil  in  the  Church  is,  the  non-residence  of  the  bene- 

*  ficed  clergy  and  the  system  of  pluralities.''     '  No  measure  of 

*  Church  Reform,"*  his  Lordship  adds,  '  can  sustain  any  preten- 

*  sion  to  the  consideration  of  the  country,  which  does  not,  with  a 

*  due  regard  to  vested  interests,  put  an  end  to  this  evil  and  cor- 

*  nipt  system.' 

That  the  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  Church  Reform  can 
no  longer  be  evaded,  is  the  conviction  of  all  parties.  It  is  a 
happy  circumstance,  that  the  moral  reform  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  characters  of  the  clergy,  together  with  the  removal  of  the 
odious  and  oppressive  civil  distinctions  so  long  an  instrument  of 
oppression  and  a  source  of  irritation,  will  considerably  tend  to 
mitigate  the  violence  of  hostility  against  the  system,  by  divest- 
ing it  of  the  character  of  personal  animosity.  Nothing  but  the 
most  absolute  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
prietors and  the  rulers  of  the  hierarchy,  can  lead  them,  by  blindly 
opposing  necessary  reforms,  to  waken  a  spirit  of  determined  re- 
sentment. The  temperate,  yet  faithful  remonstrance  and  coun- 
sel contained  in  the  present  pamphlet,  coming  from  an  individual 
whose  benevolence  and  piety  ennoble  him  still  more  than  his  title, 
must  make,  one  would  think,  a  powerful  impression  upon  all  who 
are  capable  of  dispassionately  considering  the  subject,  and  of  un- 
derstanding the  signs  of  the  times. 

'  A  conviction  *,  says  Lord  Henley,  '  has  for  some  time  been  gaining 
ground  among  the  best  friends  of  the  Church,  that  several  Corruptions 
exist  in  it,  which  secularize  and  debase  its  spirit,  contract  the  sphere 
of  its  usefulness,  and  loosen  its  hold  on  the  affections  and  veneration  of 
the  People.  They  consider  that  its  well-being  depends  upon  a  timely 
and  judicious  Correction  of  Abuses,  which  some  aifirm  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  and  magnitude,  as  to  threaten  its  existence  as  an  Establish- 
ment. And  it  is  frequently  declared,  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when 
the  appointed  (T^uardians  of  its  Interests  should  come  forward  with 
some  more  extensive  and  some  more  vital  measure  of  Reformation, 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  communicated  to  the  Country. 

'  Many,  however,  of  the  wise  and  good,  while  they  are  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  these  evils,  are,  nevertheless,  afraid  to  coun- 
tenance an  efficacious  Plan  of  Reform,  lest  the  whole  of  the  venerable 
&bric  be  endangered  in  the  process  of  its  reparation ;  a  sentiment 
just,  prudent,  and  righteous,  and  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  and 
the  most  affectionate  deference.     The  problem,  therefore,  which  is  to 
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be  solved  is  this: — Whether,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evils  eomplained  of, 
are  really  so  considerable  that  we  ought  to  encounter  the  dangers 
which  attend  all  extensive  alterations,  and  remove  them ;  or,  whether 
we  shall  stand  absolved  before  God,  in  permitting  them  to  continne, 
although  no  better  defence  of  them  can  be  adduced,  than  the  difficulty 
and  hazard  of  their  removal. 

'  This  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  present  and  eternal 
welfare  of  thousands  ;  and  it  must  be  determined  by  no  lower  autho- 
rity than  that  one  unerring  test  by  which  all  human  transactions  ought 
to  be  tried  : — The  will  of  God,  either  expressly  declared  or  necessarily 
implied  in  his  revealed  word.  All  other  modes  of  solving  or  evading 
it,  all  reference  to  maxims  of  mere  worldly  policy  and  expediency, — 
all  reliance  on  human  wisdom,  foresight,  or  learning,  will  only  lead  us 
into  error,  imperfection,  and  mistake.  A  narrow  or  unscriptural  de- 
fence of  the  Establishment,  will  accelerate  the  downfal  of  its  fair  and 
noble  bulwarks. 

'  The  present  time  also  appears  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  deep 
and  calm  consideration  of  this  momentous  subject.  It  requires,  in- 
deed, but  little  experience  to  be  "  well  aware,  that  Power  rarely  re- 
forms itself."  ''So,  indeed,  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  ''when  all  is  quiet 
around  it."  But  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  a  due  attention,  on  the 
part  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  issues  of  this  question  are  placed,  to 
the  state  and  prospects  of  society,  may  for  once  make  an  exception  to 
this  undoubtea  rule  ?  When  they  observe  the  voice  of  the  nation  de- 
manding in  every  public  functionary,  a  higher  d^ree  of  zeal  and 
Surity  and  public  virtue  ;  when  abuses  are  no  longer  deemed  sacred 
ecause  they  are  venerable,  nor  improvements  rejected  as  rash  because 
they  are  extensive,  mav  they  not  be  induced  to  do  "  early  and  from 
foresight,"  and  with  due  caution,  and  temper,  and  deliberation,  that 
which  every  prudent  man  perceives  must  be  soon  done  in  one  way  or 
another  ? 

*  Let  us  hope  that  these  considerations,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  committed  in  so  long  resisting  the  desires 
of  a  nation  thirsting  for  improvement  and  reformation,  may  make 
those  who  ride  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  more  humble  and  to- 
lerant, more  attentive  to  the  just  demands  of  the  governed,  more  ob- 
servant of  those  claims  which  the  varying  condition  of  society  is  daily 
advancing.  How  obvious  was  it  to  all  temperate  and  impartial  spec- 
tators, that,  as  soon  as  Parliament  had  recovered  from  the  agitation  of 
the  Catholic  Question,  the  first  subject  that  would  occupy  its  attention 
would  be  that  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  How  moderate  were  then 
the  demands  of  its  most  ardent  advocates :  how  slight  the  concessions 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  just  expectations  of  the  nation  !  And 
yet,  with  what  pertinacity  were  the  most  temperate  alterations  resisted, 
and  how  wide  and  extensive,  and  in  the  judgement  of  many  how  ha« 
seardous,  is  the  measure  which  this  pertinacity  has  produced  ! 

'  Let  us,  therefore,  take  warning  from  our  past  experience.  It  it 
impossible  to  regard  the  temper  of  the  nation  and  of  the  times,  without 
being  convinced  that,  as  soon  as  the  subject  which  now  engrosses  its 
attention  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  one  of  the  first  questions 
agiuted  in  the  Reformed  Parliament^  will  be  the  extent  and  nature 
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and  application  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church.  It  therefore  behoves 
every  siuccre  friend  of  our  venerable  Establishment  to  prepare  for  that' 
conflict  which  most  assuredly  awaits  her ;  and  to  sec  that  she  is  able 
to  give  an  account  of  her  stewardship,  and  of  the  application  of  those 
Talents  which  the  piety  and  munificence  of  our  ancestors  have  com- 
mitted to  her  hand:). 

*  If,  in  the  result  of  an  Enquiry,  instituted  in  a  humble  and  kind 
spirit,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  of  attaining  to  the  truth,  some  portion 
of  error,  imperfection,  and  abuse,  be  discovered,  it  will  be  her  wisest 
policy,  as  it  is  her  bounden  duty,  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  putting 
away  all  Evils  and  Corruptions.  A  superficial,  slight,  and  palliative 
expedient,  will  neither  satisfy  the  zeal  and  love  of  her  friends,  nor 
disarm  the  rancour  of  her  enemies,  v  The  nation  will  demand  a  sound, 
an  honest,  and  above  all,  a  Religious  Reformation  ;  a  Reformation 
springing  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  extent  and  sinfulness  of  the 
dorruptions  which  prevail,  and  conducted  with  high  and  holy  aspir- 
ations after  Christian  Purity  and  Excellence ;  a  Reformation  adopted 
in  obedience  to  God's  Word  and  Will,  and  conducted  in  subordination 
to  that  heavenly  standard. 

'  We  must  remember  that  the  Endowments  of  the  Church  arc  pro- 
perty given  for  a  special  purpose.  They  are  the  subject  of  a  great 
Trust  for  the  maintenance  and  service  of  Religion.  And  whether  we 
r^ard  the  Church  in  the  abstract  as  one  vast  corporation,  or  in  a  more 
technical  point  of  view,  as  an  aggregate  of  corporations,  she  must 
equally  be  CDnsidcred  as  a  trustee  invested  with  the  management  and 
control  of  funds^  given  for  the  discharge  of  a  duty  of  the  very  highest 
and  holiest  nature.  And  if  by  time,  or  accident,  or  neglect,  or  by 
the  rise  or  improvement  of  property,  or  by  the  increase  of  population, 
any  material  impediment  shall  have  arisen  to  prevent  the  due  perform- 
ance of  this  trust,  it  is  the  clear  right  and  bounden  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  enforce  its  faithful  execution.  And  if  this  cannot  be  effected 
except  by  some  change  in  the  channel  through  which  the  fund  is 
transmitted,  notwithstanding  all  objections  to  extensive  alterations, 
yet  such  alterations  must  inevitably  be  effected.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
injustice  and  tyranny,  to  abridge  the  life  income  of  any  individual ; 
bat  when  the  highest  interests  of  the  community,  and  the  strong  call 
of  religion,  unite  with  the  clear  ^nll  of  the  donor,  in  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration  in  the  specific  mode  of  efiTecting  his  inten- 
tions, there  should  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  justice,  or  of  the 
propriety,  of  varying  any  existing  mode  of  distribution  as  to  all  sub- 
sequent objects  of  his  bounty.  No  one  now  maintains  the  inviolability 
of  corporate  rights,  where  a  cles^r  case  of  public  necessity  or  expediency 
demands  their  sacrifice.  And  when  the  first  of  all  duties,  and  the 
most  urgent  of  all  necessities,  call  for  an  alteration  in  the  application 
of  public  property,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  contend,  that  the  em- 
bryo rights  of  any  number  of  unappointed  or  unborn  functionaries, 
can  legitimately  interpose  to  prevent  a  just  or  necessary  measure  of 
Reform.'     pp.  3-9  ;  17—18. 

This  is  language  worthy  of  a  Christian  legislator.     Let  but 
such  a  spirit  as  this  direct  the  policy  of  our  reformed  legislature^ 
VOL.  VII. — N.s.  3  K 
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and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  satisfy  the  just  and  reasonable  de- 
mands of  the  nation.  The  dread,  however,  of  an  ecclesiastical 
reformation  following  upon  a  reform  in  the  representation,  has 
been,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  one  main  ground  upon  which  the 
corrupt  part  of  the  aristocrasy,  and  a  majority  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  have  so  obstinately  and  violently  opposed  the  Reform  Bill 
introduced  by  His  Majesty^s  ministers.  It  has  been  distinctly 
put  forward,  indeed,  as  a  valid  reason  for  resisting  all  innovation, 
that  the  reform  of  political  abuses  would  endanger  the  Church ; 
as  if  the  Establishment  too  rested  on  mere  prescription  !  The 
'  entire  abrogation  of  the  Church  Establishment '  has  been  con- 
fidently predicted  as  the  certain  consequence  of  disfiraBchising 
Old  Sarum  and  Gatton,  and  of  conceding  the  franchise  to  the 
manufacturing  towns.  But  the  plain  trutn  is,  that  such  a  reform 
as  Lord  Henley  advocates,  would  be  the  emancipation  of  the 
Church.  The  clergy,  in  opposing  it,  would  be  blindly  fighting 
against  their  own  interests.  The  Church,  considered  as  a  body 
i^rporate,  or,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  calls  it,  *  the  national  clerisy  , 
would  lose  nothing,  and  gain  much,  by  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  Church  property.  It  is  not  really  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
though  ostensibly  hers,  but  that  of  the  Leviathan  Interest  which 
has  first  enriched  itself  with  the  spoils,  and  then  strengthened 
itself  by  appropriating  the  patronage  of  the  Establishment ; — it 
is  the  cause  of  the  anstocrasy,  not  of  the  clergy,  which  the  anti- 
reformers  feel  to  be  at  stake  or  in  danger.  It  is  of  importance 
that  this  should  be  set  in  its  just  light,  by  exposing  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  present  vicious  system. 

Lord  Henley  has  noticed  two  of  the  main  arguments  urged  in 
defence  of  the  existing  system  of  Church  patronage,  and  in  a  few 
words  demonstrated  Uieir  ftitility.  One  favourite  argument  is, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  sinecures  in  the  Church,  ^asa  tempt- 
'  ation  to  men  of  family  to  enter  the  Churchy  by  which  means, 
'  religion  is  brought  home  to  the  higher  classes,  and  the  Church 
'  obtains  a  support  and  an  acknowledgement,  which  is  of  great 
^  benefit  to  the  cause  of  religion.** 

'  Now  this  object^'  remarks  his  Lordship,  '  the  importance  of  which, 
however,   has  been  somewhat  overrated,   may  be  most   amply  and 
eflTectually  secured  to  any  profession,  by  establishing  in  it  a  few  splen- 
did prises  of  honour  ana  emolument,  which  may  tempt  into  it  men  of 
various  oualifications,  whether  such  qualifications  be  those  of  birth 
and  family  connection,  or  others  of  an  intrinsically  higher  and  nobler 
order.     But  it  will  neither  be  effectually  nor  creditably  attained,  bjr 
the  institution  of  sinecures.     If  the  object  of  a  candidate  for  Hulj 
Orders  be  to  vegetate  upon  a  sinecure,  whatever  be  his  rank  and  con- 
nection, he  will  at  best  be  nothing  more  than  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
Church.  And  in  most  cases,  the  Church  would  be  better  without  him  ; 
for,  the  more  elevated  his  birth,  the  more  conspicuous  will  be  the  scandal 
0f  hia  inefficiency. 
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'  The  other  argament  in  favour  of  Sinecures  in  the  Church  is,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  them  as  a  Reward  and  Support  to  learned  men. 
As  fiir  as  this  applies  to  the  sustentation  of  secular  learning,  it  must 
be  distinctly  controverted.  As  long  as  one  Benefice  remains  without 
ft  resident  Fastor,  or  one  mass  of  population  without  the  appointed 
means  of  grace,  any  such  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  is  a 
direct  misappropriation  of  them.  But  as  far  as  it  respects  those  emi- 
nent individuals  who  serve  the  cause  of  religion  by  their  theological 
attainments  and  by  the  exercise  of  their  pens,  the  argument  bears  a 
very  different  aspect. 

*  The  first  impulse,  indeed,  of  zeal  and  piety  might  be  tempted  to 
assert,  that  the  Gospel  being  essentially  and  emphatically,  though  not 
exclusively,  a  message  to  the  Poor,  the  very  highest  degrees  of  talent 
or  erudition  are  neither  necessary  nor  available  for  its  promulgation ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  State  will  have  sufhciently  performed  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  it  of  supporting  Christianity,  when  it  shall  have  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  suffi- 
ciently ^fted  to  make  a  sound  and  wholesome  impression  on  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  common  race  of  mankind ;  and  that  the  description 
of  persons  to  whom  funds  given  for  the  service  of  religion  are  appli- 
cable, must  be  confined  to  the  Parochial  Clergy  and  those  who  super- 
intend and  direct  them. 

'  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  however  well 
meaning  and  pious  this  view  of  the  question  may  be,  yet  that  it  is 
infinitely  too  narrow  and  contracted.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  all 
which  is  wisely  and  properly  expended  in  securing  a  highly  "  lettered 
and  intellectual  Church "  is  literally  expended  in  the  Promotion  of 
Christianity  and  in  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

*  But  the  argument  for  Sinecures,  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging learning,  will,  on  closer  examination,  appear  to  have  no 
greater  weight  in  it,  than  the  like  argument  when  applied  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  enticing  men  of  birth  into  the  Church.  It  proves  very 
satisfactorily  the  benefit  of  an  opulent  endowment,  but  not  at  all  the 
necessity  of  sinecures.  To  tempt  commanding  talents  and  strenuous 
industry  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  it  is  enough  to  hold  out  those 
splendid  prizes  which  we  have  already  alluded  to.  And  the  lustre  of 
such  prizes  will  in  no  degree  be  impaired,  because  the  enjoyment  of 
them  is  attended  with  much  immediate  devotion  of  labour  and  of 
time.  And  these  prizes,  as  they  have  been  the  temptation  to  such 
men,  so  will  they  in  most  instances  be  their  appropriate  remuneration 
or  support.  A  profound  and  successful  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  and 
universal  literature  till  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five,  will  best  qualify 
men  of  eminent  talents  to  sustain  with  dignity  and  efficiency  the  va- 
rious duties  of  the  Episcopal  Office,  and  then  will  that  office  be  their 
best  remuneration.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  bright  ex- 
amples which  shew,  that  the  most  conscientious  and  laborious  devotion 
to  the  details  of  duty,  does  not  prevent  the  acquisition  of  new  triumphs 
in  the  paths  of  Christian  authorship,  and  then  the  Office  becomes  the 
fit  and  proper  maintenance  of  such  valuable  Laboiurers.  Nor  is  it 
probable,  that  the  same  application  to  theology  in  the  earlier  period  of 
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life^  will  unfit  the  generality  of  able  men  from  mixing  in  the  active 
and  evangelizing  labours  of  Parochial  Ministration.  The  result  there- 
fore h,  that  the  existence  of  Sinecures  can  only  be  defended^  as  a 
maintenance  for  that  very  small  portion  of  the  theological  world, 
which  consists  of  retired  students,  ntted  neither  fur  Episcopal  nor  for 
Parochial  Duties.  A  list  so  minute,  that  it  would  hardlv  have  been 
necessary  in  a  new  system  to  have  provided  for  them  at  all,  but  who, 
in  that  fresh  arrangement  and  distribution  of  Church  Property  which 
IS  here  proposed,  can  be  most  8m()ly  remunerated,  without  any  mate- 
rial violation  of  the  grand  principle  of  that  arrangement. 

'  But  whatever  may  be  tne  value  in  theory  of  this  latter  argnment 
for  Sinecures,  it  will  be  found  to  have  had  little  real  operation  in  prac- 
tice. If  any  one  turns  to  the  list  of  the  Dignitaries  of  our  Cathe- 
drals, he  will  find,  that  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  them  have  had 
any  claims  to  preferment  on  the  ground  of  theological  or  even  literary 
attainments.  Parliamentary  Interest,  Family  Connections,  or  Party 
Gratitude,  have  in  general  filled  up  all  vacancies  as  they  have  arisen, 
with  the  Sons,  the  Brothers,  and  the  Tutors  of  ministers  and  their 
adherents.  This  species  of  Patronage  has  generally  been  considered, 
to  use  the  language  of  an  able  writer  in  a  valuable  periodical  publica- 
tion, "  only  as  so  much  oil  for  ereasing  the  wheels  of  Government, 
that  the  machine  of  state  may  roll  on  more  smoothly."  Widely,  he 
observes,  as  the  several  parties  who  have  governed  the  country  for  the 
last  century  have  differed  in  other  things,  they  have  all  agreed  to 
regard  the  Church  as  a  source  of  Patronage,  which  might  fairly  be 
employed  either  for  the  gratification  of  private  partiality  or  the  pur- 
chase of  so  much  Parliamentary  support.'     pp.  26 — 31. 

We  do  not  feel  it  to  be  within  our  province  to  give  any  opinioQ 
of  the  specific  plan  proposed  by  Lord  Henley.  Among  the 
points  which  it  embraces,  are,  the  more  equitable  division  and  ar- 
rangement of  church  property,  and  the  gradual  abolition  of  plu- 
ralities ; — an  equalization  of  the  hishoprics,  with  a  view  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scandal  of  translations  and  the  objectionable  practice  of 
commendams ; — the  erection  of  two  new  sees, — the  one,  com- 
prising the  southern  parts  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  to  have  its 
seat  at  Windsor,  and  the  other,  comprising  the  counties  of  Derby 
and  Nottingham,  to  have  its  seat  at  Southwell ;  —the  extension 
of  the  law  of  residence  to  the  prelates  of  the  Church,  and  their 
removal  from  Parliament ; — lastly,  the  transfer  of  the  Crown 
Patronage  to  a  Board  of  Unpaid  Commissioners.  The  Commu- 
tation of  Tithes,  it  is  remarked,  ^  cannot  with  prcpriety  be  de- 

*  signated  as  a  measure  of  Church  Reform,  being  an  equitable  ad- 

*  justment  of  a  most  lawfiil,  but,  to  the  feelings  of  many,  an  irri- 

*  tating  and  vexatious  demand.^  We  cannot  refrain  from  tran- 
scribing part  of  the  admirable  remarks  by  which  his  Lordship 
supports  the  proposal  for  relieving  the  Prelates  from  their  par- 
liamentary duties.     If  this  can  be  satisfactorily  effected,  he  says, 

*  it  would  probably  do  more  towards  spiritualizing  the  Church, 
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'and  advancing  the  interests  of  true  religion,  than  any  measure 

*  which  has  been  adopted  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.** 

'  As  nothing  has  a  more  certain  effect  in  secularizing  the  Church, 
than  the  introduction  of  Politics  into  it,  80  nothing  has  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  One  reason  why  our 
Judges  are  so  justly  popular,  is  their  very  general  separation  from  all 
party  violence  and  pjlitical  litigation.  The  admixture  of  the  Ministers 
of  Keligion  in  politics^  is  bad  every  way.  If,  as  is  the  natural  inclin- 
ation of  religious  men,  of  men  looking  beyond  this  present  scene,  and 
caring  for  nothing  while  they  continue  in  it,  but  the  maintenance  of 
good  government  and  order,  they  keep  aloof  from  the  transitory 
squabbles  of  party,  and  support  the  Administration  of  the  day,  they 
incur  the  charge  of  servility,  and  perhaps  of  tergiversation.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  embark  in  a  systematic  course  of  opposition,  they 
seem  to  be  violating  those  commands  which  inculcate  submission  to  the 
powers  that  be,  and  which  declare  resistance  to  such  powers,  to  be  re- 
sistance to  the  ordinance  of  God.  If  they  tind  it  their  duty  to  with- 
stand the  loud  and  earnest  desires  of  the  great  mass  of  tne  people, 
they  are  pursued  by  a  "  hunt  of  obloquy,"  which  is  of  infinite  evil,  in 
all  respects,  and  which  turns  into  persecutors  and  revilers,  those  who 
ought  to  "  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  works'  sake." 

'  The  real  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation, 
and  the  security  of  her  endowments,  do  not  depend  on  the  votes  or 
the  speeches  of  a  small  number  of  Representatives  or  "  Guardians  " 
in  Parliament;  but  on  the  habits  and  affections  of  the  people, 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  her  own  growing  desire  to  work  out 
her  purity  and  efficiency,  and  by  her  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
the  great  trust  wliich  is  committed  to  her  hands.  These  are  the  arms 
by  which,  under  the  protection  of  God,  she  will  repel  the  attacks  of 
all  enemies,  and  secure  the  support  not  only  of  every  religious,  but  of 
every  peaceful,  sober,  moral,  and  temperate  man  in  the  kingdom. 
With  these,  she  may  rely  with  confidence  on  Parliament,  and  permit 
her  Hierarchy,  unpolluted  by  Politics,  to  apply  its  undivided  energies 
to  that  sacred  object  to  which  it  should  be  exclusively  devoted.' 

pp.  49—53. 

*  So  far  from  being  weaker,  the  Church  would  be  much  the 

*  stronger,  by  the  severing  of  this  unnatural  alliance  betioeen 

*  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world,'' 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  acknowledging  the  candid 
and  conciliatory  planner  in  which  Lord  Henley  refers  to  '  the  in- 

*  defatigable  exertions  of  the  Dissenters  \  and  the  warm  praise 
which  ne  bestows  upon  an  Institution  in  the  metropolis, — of 
which,  indeed,  his  Lordship  is  an  active  and  most  efficient  sup- 
porter,— the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Instruction.  We- 
shall  take  a  future  opportunity  of  adverting  more  particularly  to 
the  operations  of  that  most  meritorious  institution.  *  What  a 
^  noble  opportunity  **,  exclaims  Lord  Henley,  *  does  the  state  of 

*  our  populous  towns  present,  for  the  performance  of  one  splendid 
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*  act  of  Christian  magnanimity !     What  a  dpectada  would  it  be, 

*  of  the  influence  of  true  religion  on  the  heart,  if  the  Church  of 
'  England  and  the  three  more  numerous  bodies  of  Trinitarian 

*  Dissenters,  forgetting  all  past  causes  of  jealousy  and  irritation, 

*  would  bury  the  remembrance  of  their  trifling  differences  of  doc- 

*  trine  in  the  glorious  object  of  evangelising  the  benighted  mil- 

*  lions  that  surround  them !  ^ 
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¥  T  is  a  favourite  paradox  with  a  certain  school  of  political  eoo- 
-^  nomists,  that  production  creates  for  itself  a  market ; — that  the 
supply  excites  the  demand,  not  the  demand  the  supply.  Falla- 
cious as  this  position  is,  if  taken  as  a  general  axiom,  it  would  seem 
to  be  almost  absolutely  true  of  one  sort  of  production,  namelyt 
that  which  ministers  to  the  intellectual  luxury,  the  artifidal  appe- 
tite of  reading.  Books  create  readers,  not  readers  books.  Of 
the  multitudes  of  books  that  sell,  how  few  are  tlicre  of  whidi  it 
could  be  truly  said,  that  they  were  wanted !  With  regard  to  the 
mass  of  publications  that  obtain  few  or  no  readers,  or  a  Teiy  li- 
mited sale,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  fact  proves  the 
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absence  of  demknd  and  the  superfluity  of  supply ;  and  this  ma j 
teem  to  contradict  the  notion,  that  supply  creates  the  market. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked,  was  there  any  previous 
demand  for  the  works  that  do  sell  ?  Was  Lardner^s  Cyclopaedia, 
or  the  Family  Library,  or  Waverley,  demanded  by  the  specific 
wants  of  the  reading  public,  before  those  attractive  novelties  were 
brought  into  the  literary  market  ?  Assuredly  not.  There  was 
no  more  previous  want,  to  excite  a  demand,  and  by  demand  to 
call  into  existence  the  supply,  in  the  case  of  the  works  that  sell, 
than  in  that  of  the  less  fortunate  speculations.  The  former  sell, 
not  because  they  were  wanted,  but  because  they  have  excited  cu- 
riosity, because  they  have  created  an  artificial  want.  And  the 
latter,  including  many  publications  of  equal  or  superior  intrinsic 
value,  do  not  sell,  because  they  are  not  adapted  to  stimulate  this 
capricious  appetite,  or  to  waken,  on  their  own  behalf,  this  desire  of 
acquisition.  The  truth  is,  that  books  are  a  luxury,  and  luxuries 
are  never  wanted.  For,  although  they  are  the  most  tempting  of 
articles,  when  skilfully  got  up,  and  when  money  is  to  be  had,  if 
they  were  not  supplied,  people  would  be  content  with  such  things 
as  they  had. 

If  this  were  not  the  fact,  why  should  there  be  so  little  demand 
for  old  works  of  intrinsic  and  established  worth,  compared  with 
that  which  is  produced  by  new  books  P  If  the  reading  appetite 
was  steady,  and  the  fund  for  supplying  the  consumption  of  literary 
productions  was  of  that  regular  and  distinct  kind  that  supports 
the  demand  for  necessaries,  so  that  an  average  aggregate  sum 
was  constantly  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  it  would  in 
that  case  be  a  serious  evil,  that  so  many  new  books  of  inferior 
quality  are  continually  driving  out  of  the  market  their  more  re- 
spectable predecessors.  If  every  individual  who  can  afford  to 
purchase  books,  allowed  himself  so  much  money Vworth  of  read- 
ing per  year,  as  he  allows  himself  so  many  coats,  more  or  less,  or 
his  wife  so  many  bonnets,  then  our  duty  as  Reviewers  would  become 
a  still  more  responsible  and  delicate  one  than  it  is;  for  then,  every 
book  of  light  reading,  every  work  of  slender  pretension,  every 
well-meant  but  uncalled  for  production,  must  be  regarded  as  tak- 
ing the  place  of  more  valuable  articles,  and  the  cost  of  them  as 
80  much  money  misappropriated,  like  that  which  is  spent  in  trash 
or  finery.  And  then  we  should  have  occasion  to  regret,  still  more 
than  we  do,  that  the  standard  and  stock  works  of  English  litera- 
ture are  obtaining  at  the  present  time  so  slow  and  limited  a  sale,— - 
that  the  demand  for  such  works  has  of  late  greatly  declined, — and 
that  few  volumes  larger  than  a  duodecimo,  or  the  cabinet  size, 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  repaying  the  publisher :  facts  which  may 
receive  their  explanation  from  the  depression  of  trade  and  the 
engrossing  interest  of  public  events. 

DMi  we  console  ourselves  for  the  apparent  preference  given  to 
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works  of  stnall  size  and  slight  construction,  annuals,  libraries,  and 
all  sorts  of  typographical  novelties,  by  inclining  to  the  opinion, 
that  their  sale  subtracts  scarcely  anything  from  the  demand  for 
other  kinds  of  works ;  and  that,  after  making  every  reasonable 
deduction,  we  may  consider  the  forced  sale  of  these  publications 
as  being,  very  nearly  to  its  whole  extent,  an  addition  to  the  de- 
mand as  well  as  to  the  supply.  School-books,  books  of  science, 
and  others  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  tools  of  education  or  of 
scientific  acquisition,  may  be  classed  among  necessaries,  and  they 
are  therefore  excepted  from  the  general  law  to  which  we  have 
been  adverting ;  although  even  these  works  promote,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  the  desire  and  want  which  they  are  adapted 
to  meet :  the  appetite  not  merely  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  but 
is  originally  excited  by  its  proper  rood.  With  regard  also  to  re- 
ligious publications  in  general,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is 
a  steady  demand,  which  necessitates,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
supply.  And  yet,  who  can  doubt  that  the  multiplication  of  re- 
ligious books  tends  to  augment  the  number,  and  to  increase  the 
consumptive  power,  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  of  religious  readers  ? 
And  so  far  as  they  increase  religion,  they  increase  the  demand 
for  instruction,  which  religion  never  fails  to  produce. 

If  this  be  true,  religious  works,  then,  require,  as  well  as  others, 
to  be  adapted,  not  merely  to  the  existing  want  or  demand,  but  to 
the  latent  desire  for  knowledge,  which  they  must  be  the  instru- 
ment of  eliciting.  No  man  likes  to  remain  ignorant  of  any  thing 
which  he  deems  worth  knowing ;  but  the  quiescence  of  ignorance 
would  be  absolute,  were  it  not  for  the  vague  prompting  of  cu- 
riosity ;  since  no  one,  till  he  begins  to  acquire  knowlc«lge,  and  has 
even  made  some  advancement,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  ignorance,  or  ascertain  how  much  worth  knowing,  and  how 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  learning,  are  the  things  propoMsed  to  his 
attention.  How  few  persons,  comparatively,  even  among  the 
educated  classes,  have  any  competent  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  country  !  An  historical  novel,  perhaps,  first 
excites  a  curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  the  facts  relating  to 
that  particular  period.  But  of  the  value  of  historical  knowled^, 
no  one  can  have  any  correct  estimate,  who  has  not  already  miuie 
it  his  study.  In  like  manner,  of  the  rich  mass  of  theological 
literature,  the  irreligious  man  remains  willingly  ignorant,  because 
he  has  not  religious  knowledge  enough  to  know,  how  deep,  and  in- 
jurious is  his  ignorance,  and  how  much  religion  itself  la  wiNrdiy  of 
being  known.  In  reference  to  such  subjects,  indeed,  there  is  more- 
over a  secret  reason  at  work  in  the  heart,  leading  men  to  pcefier 
darkness  to  light.  Still,  though  religious  ignorance  opposes  i 
more  determined  resistance  than  any  other  species  of  ignorance^ 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  disturb  its  slumbery  it  is  to  be 
dealed  with,  and  vanquished,  by  similar  methods  and  weapsps; 
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by  rendering  the  fruits  of  knowledge  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  so 
turning  against  the  arch-tempter  his  own  expedient,  by  stimu- 
lating the  curiosity  to  inquiry,  and  by  making  the  mind  dissa- 
tisfied with  its  limited  powers  and  narrow  possessions. 

In  the  present  day,  there  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind, 
a  very  considerable  development  of  the  passion  for  knowledge, 
but  attended  with  an  impatience  of  the  slow  process  of  acquisi- 
tion,  which  almost  frustrates  the  desire,  and  gives  a  superficial  cha- 
racter to  the  age.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  mind  is  intense, 
but  puerile,  and  such  as  belongs  to  the  first  stages  of  education, 
before  the  habit  of  mind  proper  to  study,  and  the  power  of  fixing 
the  attention,  have  been  attained  by  practice.  The  facilities  of 
acquiring  knowledge  have  been  prodigiously  augmented  ;  and  as 
the  consequence  of  this  simplification  of  the  apparatus,  far  more 
information  may  be  obtained  by  a  given  effort  of  attention,  and 
at  a  given  cost  of  time  and  money,  than  at  any  former  period  in 
human  history.  Every  thing  favours  the  widest  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  except  the  unreflective  character,  the  mental  indolence 
of  this  over-busy  age.  There  has  been  an  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion of  readers,  for  whose  sake  the  press  is  kept  in  constant  ac- 
tivity ;  and  yet  literature  languishes,  and  mind  degenerates. 
This  state  of  things,  and  its  natural  tendency,  have  been  forcibly 
depicted  by  the  Author  of  "  Saturday  Evening,^ — a  volume  to 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  which  our  hurried  notice  scarcely  ren- 
dered justice,  and  which  presents  a  brilliant  exception  to  the 
Writer'*s  remarks  on  the  state  of  sacred  science. 

*  The  extension  of  knowledge,"*  remarks  the  philosophical 
Writer,  '  and  the  incalculable  multiplication  of  readers,  have 
effected,  in  an  indirect  manner,  a  revolution  in  literature  as  com- 
plete as  that  produced  by  the  invention  of  printing,  though  less 
conspicuous.  The  simple  circumstance,  that  books  have  become 
one  of  the  most  considerable  articles  of  commerce,  has  reversed 
the  direction  of  the  influence  of  which  the  press  is  the  medium. 
Our  literature  is  commanded,  or  controlled,  by  the  people ;  and 
only  in  a  secondary  sense  commands  them.  The  reader  has 
grown  into  an  importance  that  makes  him  lord  of  the  writer. 
Authors  furnish  (how  should  they  do  otherwise  ?)  that  which 
readers  ask  for,  or  will  receive. — Until  of  late,  and  in  all  in- 
formed communities,  men  of  high  endowments  have  exercised, 
in  their  several  departments,  a  sort  of  domination,  perhaps  more 
exempt  than  any  other  from  the  re- action  of  the  governed  upon 
the  governing  power.  Not  absolutely,  but  yet  in  a  great  degree, 
mind  has  wrought  alone ; — has  produced  its  fruits  snontaneously; 
and  has  confided  those  fruits,  without  fear  and  witnout  care,  to 
the  admiration  and  conservation  of  mankind.  For  the  better  or 
the  worse,  writers  have,  in  all  ages  but  our  own,  been  the 
leaders  of  the  inteUigence  of  the  world. 

VOL.  VII. — N.s.  3  L 
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*  We  speak  of  this  new  oider  of  dungs  at  large,  and  in  its 
essential  character,  without  denyii^  the  many  exceptions  and 
mitigations  to  which  it  is  open.  But  if  a  plain  fact  is  to  be 
spoken  of  in  plain  terms,  it  is  thus ;  that  Books  have  at  list 
tnoroughly  come  under  the  laws  that  regulate  the  quantity, 
quality,  fashion,  form,  and  colour  of  silks,  potteries,  furniture, 
jewels,  and  other  articles  of  artificial  life.  Now  who  does  not 
know  that  the  purchaser  of  any  such  commodity  must  (whaterer 
special  circumstances  may  seem  to  disguise  the  fiurt)  stand  in  the 
relation  of  master  to  the  manufiMrtuier,  the  artist,  the  workman  ? 

Under  the  present  mercantile  regimen,  the  difiusion  of 

knowledge  may  spread  wider  than  yet  it  has,  and  at  a  quicker 
rate;  and  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  may  become  the 
common  property  of  the  people;   but  is  there  not  reason  to 
{»edict  the  non-appearance  of  works   that  mi^t   descend  to 
distant  ages  ?     And  as  the  experiment  is  new,  it  remains  to  be 
seen,  whether  even  general  intelligence  can  be  long  upheld, 
while  decay  is  taking  place  in  the  lugher  departments  of  litera- 
ture;— ^whether  the  mind  of  a  people  can  be  kept  alive  at  aU 
on  the  democratic  principle ; — ^whether,  in  a  word,  the  course 
we  are  running  on,  though  crowded  with  gayety  and  stir,  is  not 
leading  to  the  depression  of  learning,  taste,  and  philosophy .** 
The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  character  of  religious  publi- 
cations,   is   then  adverted  to.     Happily,  in  reference  to  them, 
counteractive  causes  are  always  at  work,  so   that   *  the   actual 
operation  of  the  existing  economy  of  the  literary  world  upon 
religious  books  is  to  be  discerned  in  its  negative,  more  than  in 
its  positive  eflects.     That  is  to  say,  though  our  theological  and 
devotional  publications  are  not  so  much  vitiated  by  the  inter- 
ference  of  commercial  motives  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
these  causes  act  directly,  in  combination  with  others,  to  dis- 
courage and  repress  that  higher  order  of  composition  which  the 
Church  now  stands  roost  in  need  of,  and  which  the  venders  of 
books,  with  a  sure  foreknowledge  of  their  small  success,  are  wont 
to  frown  upon.     Works  which  would  slowly  and  surely  benefit 
the  mass  of  Christians,  through  the  intervention,  and  by  the 
means  of  a  few  hundred  readers,  are  not  produced,  because,  on 
the  existing  system,  they  cannot  be  published,  or,  if  published, 
would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd  of 'more  specious  candidates 
for  public  favour.''  * 
Other  influences  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  the  higher 
class  of  religious  composition  arc  pointed  out,  to  which  it  would 
be  foreign  from  our  immediate  purpose  to  advert.     We  have 
cited  the  Author  chiefly  as  a  witness  to  the  fact,  which  it  concerns 
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the  friends  of  literature  as  well  as  of  religion,  distinctly  to  appre- 
hend, in  order  to  guide  their  efforts,  and  to  preclude  unreasonable 
disappointment.  The  level  of  the  public  taste  and  intelligence 
has  been,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  greatly  raised,  so  that  a 
writer  finds  it  more  easy  than  formerly,  to  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  understandings  of  the  mass  of  readers.  But 
then,  there  is  little  that  rises  above  that  democratic  level  in  the 
world  of  mind.  Nor  must  an  author  any  longer  look  for  the 
deference  of  disciples  or  the  patience  of  learners  among  those  who 
deign  to  give  him  a  turn  of  their  attention.  A  mercantile 
equality  has  confounded  all  the  gradations  of  the  literary  aristo- 
crasy ;  and  anonymous  writers  are  the  only  ones  who  can  maintain 
a  shadow  of  authority.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  only  spell 
that  either  excites  or  binds  the  attention  of  the  frivolous,  volatile, 
superficial  spirit  of  the  community,  is  curiosity. 

The  '  Cabinet  Library '  plan  was  a  happy  thought ;  and  its 
success  has  proved  how  exactly  it  was  adapted  to  act  as  a  stimulus 
upon  the  sluggish  demand.  The  complaint  is,  we  believe,  general 
and  loud,  that  scarcely  any  other  sort  of  publication  now  obtains 
a  ready  sale ;  but  we  are  not  convinced,  that  an  equal  portion  of 
solid  information  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  put  into 
circulation  in  any  other  shape.  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that 
the  readers  have  kept  pace  with  the  printers,  or  that  the  monthly 
volume  has  been  always  cut  open  by  every  purchaser.  Still,  we 
arc  disposed  to  think,  that  Dr.  Lardner''s  admirably  conducted 
*  Cyclopaedia,"*  and  the  various  libraries  of  humbler  pretensions, 
have  done  much  in  diffusing  knowledge,  at  a  juncture  at  which 
there  was  slight  hope  of  its  being  advanced  by  original  and  in- 
dependent efforts.  They  have  furnished  employment  for  the 
superfluity  of  intellectual  capital,  at  a  time  that  private  literary 
adventures  had  little  chance  of  success.  They  have  brought  a 
new  article  into  a  dull  market,  when  nothing  old  could  tempt 
purchasers ;  and  if  the  supply  has  not  satiated  the  demand  thus 
created,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  when  the  fashion  which  supports 
the  sale  of  these  works  shall  have  passed  away,  the  craving 
appetite  to  which  they  have  ministered  will  remain. 

The  exclusion  of  theological  literature  from  these  Libraries, 
naturally  led  to  several  projects  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
this  deficiency.  A  well  conceived  series  commenced  under  the 
title  of  the  '  Library  of  Religious  Knowledge ',  was  cut  short  at 
its  second  Number  by  the  failure  of  the  publisher  and  projector. 
The  '  Vestry  Library ',  the  first  volume  of  which  was  issued  in 
1829,  has  only  reached,  we  believe,  its  fifth,  comprising,  thus 
far,  only  the  select  works  of  Bishop  Hall.  In  the  prospectus,  it 
was  announced,  that  these  were  to  be  followed  by  the  select  works 
of  Baxter.  As  neat  and  cheap  editions  of  their  more  popular 
writings,  these  volumes  will   probably  be  acceptable;    but  we 
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should  recommend  the  dropping  of  the  designation,  Vestry  Li- 
brary, as  by  no  means  appropriate.  Of  the  Library  of  Eccle- 
siastical Knowledge,  we  shall  only  here  say,  that  we  give  its  pro- 
jectors credit  for  the  purest  intentions,  and  that  we  re^et  that 
the  plan  was  not  better  laid.  Dr.  Dibdin'*s  Sunday  Library  is 
merely  a  selection  of  sermons  from  eminent  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  among  whom,  in  happj  illustration  of  the  entire 
harmony  of  doctrine  which  characterises  her  authorized  instruct- 
ors, Seeker,  Porteus,  and  Home  are  found  ranging  in  with  Bishop 
Maltby,  Sydney  Smith,  Alison,  and  Dr.  Parr !  *  Some  very  few 
*"  of  these  sermons  have  been  taken  from  the  writings  of  divines 
^  not  of  the  established  Church'*;  to  wit,  Robert  HaU^s  sermon 
on  Infidelity,  and  two  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  Dr.  Dibdin  seems  not 
to  be  aware  that  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  divine  of  the  established 
Scottish  Church,  so  that  his  offence  a^nst  the  etiouette  of  strict 
orthodoxy  is  limited  to  the  introduction  of  a  single  sermon  by 
one  eminent  Dissenter.  His  confident  hope  that  the  selection 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  series  of  Discourses  applicable  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  is  not  an  unwarrantable  presump- 
tion ;  since  all  sorts  of  readers  may  find  sermons  adapted  to  their 
liking,  except  those  who  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  a 
larger  infusion  of  the  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  *  Truth  as 

*  it  is  in  Jesus,^  than  Dr.  Dibdin  would  prol^bly  deem  expedient 
With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  the  sermons  are  not  chargeable 
with  positive  heterodoxy ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  think  that  these 
volumes  will  introduce  Sunday  reading  into  polite  circles,  within 
which  the  vacant  hours  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  likely  to  be  occu- 
pied with  more  profitable  employment. 

At  length,  we  have  before  us  the  promising  commencement  of 
^  a  digested  system  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge,^ 
which  bids  fair  at  once  for  popularity  and  permanence.  Nothing 
could  be  more  judicious  than  the  choice  of  the  subject  for  the 
first  volume,  nor  could  it  easily  have  been  assigned  to  more  able 
hands.  As  a  high-churchman.  Professor  Le  Bas  has  executed 
his  task  with  creditable  impartiality,  as  well  as  consummate  skill. 
He  acknowledges,  with  becoming  candour,  his  *  great  obligations^ 
to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  paying  a  just  compliment  to  the 
indefatigable  labour  bestowed  by  that  ^  gentleman  **  in  the  scrupu- 
lous examination  of  all  the  extant  writings  of  Wiclif. 

•  '  There  seems  *,  he  says,  '  to  be  no  repository  of  ancient  literature 
in  the  empire  which  has  escaped  the  industry  of  Mr.  Vaushan.  In 
some  respects,  I  have  accordingly  found  his  work  a  most  invaluable 
guide ;  for  his  diligence  has  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  date  of  many 
of  Wiclif*8  performances,  with  an  approach  to  precision  which  had 
never  before  been  attained  ;  and,  thus,  to  trace  out,  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  any  former  writer,  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Re- 
former's convictions.     I  have  further  to  declare  myself  deeply  indebted 
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to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Vaughan  and  his  publishers,  for  their  kind 
and  ready  permission  to  print,  from  his  work,  the  catalogue  of  Wiclira 
writings,  which  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  complete  account  of  his  works  which  has  ever 
yet  been  laid  before  the  public' 

This  is  just  and  honourable  praise,  such  as  Mr.  Vaughan  must 
be  gratified  to  receive  from  so  competent  a  judge ;  and  he  may 
congratulate  himself  on  having  so  completely  rescued  Wiclif  8 
diaracter  from  the  misconceptions  which  clouded  it,  that  a  subse- 
quent writer,  entering  into  his  labours,  is  led  to  adopt  his  por- 
trait of  the  great  proto-reformer  as  the  authentic  one.  -  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  ability  shewn  by  the  present  Biographer,  to 
suppose,  that,  but  for  Mr.  Vaughan^s  masterly  analysis  of  the 
opinions  and  character  of  Wiclif,  they  would  have  appeared  to 
much  less  advantage  in  this  volume.  With  every  disposition  to 
do  justice  to  his  subject,  Professor  Le  Bas  would  scarcely  have 
been  enabled  to  disengage  his  mind  so  successfully  from  the  preju- 
dices which  prevented  even  Milner  from  rightly  appreciating  Wic- 
lif^s  character,  had  he  not  been  in  possession  of  the  documentary 
evidence  to  which  he  acknowledges  himself  so  deeply  indebted. 
We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  ample  and  explicit 
manner  in  which  the  merits  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  recog- 
nized and  brought  out  by  his  present  Biographer,  and  ^  the 
'  righteous  estimate  ^  of  his  character  as  it  presents  itself  to  our 
conceptions  *  through  the  haze  and  mist  of  ages,'  which  here  re- 
ceives so  authoritative  a  confirmation.  We  must  transcribe  the 
entire  passage  in  which  it  is  portrayed. 

'  Unfortunately,  Wiclif  is  known  to  us  almost  entirely  by  his  wri- 
tings. Over  all  those  minute  and  personal  peculiarities  which  give  to 
any  individual  his  distinct  expression  and  physiognomy,  time  has  drawn 
an  impenetrable  veil.  To  us  he  appears,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  sort 
of  unembodied  agency.  To  delineate  his  character,  in  the  fullest  and 
most  interesting  sense  of  that  word,  would  be  to  ^vrite  romance  and  not 
biography.  Durine  a  portion  of  his  life,  indeed,  he  is  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  public  interests  and  transactions :  but  of  these  matters, 
our  notices  are  but  poor  and  scanty ;  and,  if  they  were  more  copious, 
they  would  probably  do  little  more  towards  supplying  us  with  those 
nameless  particulars  to  which  bi(^raphy  owes  its  most  powerful  charm. 
With  regard  to  the  details  of  his  daily  life, — the  habitual  complexion 
of  his  temper, — the  turn  of  his  conversation, — the  manner  of  his  de« 
portment  among  his  companions, — his  inclinations  or  antipathies, — 
his  friendships  and  his  alienations, — we  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
hopeless  ignorance.  The  only  circumstance  recorded  concerning  him, 
that  falls  within  the  description  of  an  anecdote,  is  the  reply  with  which 
he  confounded  the  meddling  and  insidious  Friars,  who  intruded  them- 
selves upon  him  when  they  thought  he  was  about  to  breathe  his  last. 
This  incident  is,  indeed,  most  abundantly  characteristic ;  and  it  makes 
us  bitterly  regret  that  it  stands  alone.     A  few  more  such  particulars 
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would  have  been  quite  invaluable.  As  it  is,  we  most  be  satisfied  to 
think  of  him  as  of  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  lifting  up, 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  a  loud,  incessant,  heart-stirring  tes- 
timony against  abuses  which  for  ages  had  wearied  the  long-sufiering 
of  Heaven.  Respecting  his  gigantic  successor,  Martin  Luther,  we 
are  in  possession  of  all  that  can  enable  us  to  form  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  man.  We  see  him  in  connexion  with  the  wise,  and  the 
mighty,  and  "  the  excellent  of  the  earth."  We  behold  him  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  sages  and  divines,  with  princes  and  potentates.  We 
can  trace  him,  too,  through  all  those  bitter  agonies  of  spirit  through 
which  he  struggled  on,  and  on,  till  at  last  he  seized  upon  the  truth 
which  made  him  free  for  ever.  But,  to  us,  Widif  appears  almost  at 
a  solitary  being.  He  stands  before  us  in  a  sort  of  grand  and  mvs- 
terious  loneliness.  To  groupe  him,  if  we  may  so  speaks  with  other 
men,  would  require  a  very  strong  effort  of  tne  imaginatioa.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  we  meditate  on  his  story  with  emotions  of  solemn  ad- 
miration, but  ^nthout  any  turbulent  agitation  of  our  sympathiea. 

'In  this  penury  of  information,  tradition  steps  in,  as  it  wer^  to 
'^  help  us  with  a  little  help  ".  Various  stories,  it  would  appear,  are 
current  to  this  day  in  the  town  of  Lutterworth,  respecting  its  ancient 
and  renowned  Rector.  But  the  only  one  among  them  that  appears 
worthy  of  attention,  is  that  which  represents  him  as  admirable  in  all 
the  functions  of  a  parochial  minister.  A  portion  of  each  morning,  it  is 
said,  was  regularly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  to  the  con- 
solation of  the  afflicted,  and  to  the  discharge  of  every  pious  office,  by 
the  bed  of  sickness  and  of  death.  Every  thing  which  is  actually 
known  respecting  Wiclif,  combines  to  render  this  account  extremely 
credible.  The  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry  form  the  incessant 
burden  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  writings.  To  the  fiuthfulness 
and  assiduity  with  which  he  discharged  one  very  essential  portion  of 
those  duties,  the  extant  manuscripts  of  his  parochial  discourses  bear 
ample  and  honourable  testimony.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  which 
can  tempt  the  most  sceptical  caution  to  question  the  report  which  de- 
scribes him  as  exemplary  in  every  department  of  his  sacred  steward- 
ship. '*  Good  priests",  he  himself  tens  us,  *^  who  Hve  well,  in  purity 
of  thought,  and  speech,  and  deed,  and  in  good  example  to  the  people, 
who  teach  the  law  of  God,  up  to  their  knowledge,  and  labour  fast,  day 
and  night,  to  learn  it  better,  and  teach  it  openly  and  constantly,  these 
are  very  prophets  of  God,  and  holy  angels  of  &od,  and  the  spiritual 
liffhts  of  the  world !  Thus  saith  God,  by  his  prophets,  ana  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  Gospel ;  and  saints  declare  it  well  by  authority  and  rea- 
son. Think,  then,  ye  priests,  on  this  noble  office,  and  honour  it,  and 
do  it  cheerfully  according  to  your  knowledge  and  your  power ! "  It  is 
surely  delightful  to  believe,  that  the  people  of  Lutterworth  had  before 
their  eyes,  the  living  and  breathing  form  of  that  holy  benevolence  which 
is  here  portrayed  with  so  much  admirable  simplicity  and  beauty. 

'The  preceding  narrative  has  already  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
notions  entertained  by  Wiclif  relative  to  the  endowments  of  the  church, 
and  the  revenues  of  individual  clergymen.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  somewhat  remarkable,  that  any  one  who  entertained  such 
principles,  should  nevertheless  have  held,  without  apparent  scruple. 
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the  chair  of  theology  at  Oxford,  a  prebendal  stall,  and  a  parochial  rec- 
tory«  Of  the  value  of  these  preferments,  we  are  in  no  condition  to 
form  any  satisfactory  estimate ;  they  must,  however,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  considerable :  at  any  rate,  they  must  have  been  far  beyond 
the  measure  of  what  was  needful  to  supply  the  moderate  necessities  of 
life,  at  a  time  when  the  sacred  office  doomed  its  professors  to  celibacy  ; 
and,  therefore,  far  beyond  what  his  system  would  seem  to  allot,  as  the 
legitimate  provision  of  a  Christian  minister.  The  truth  is,  that  Wiclif 
seems  to  have  regarded  all  the  endowments  of  the  Church  as  a  mani- 
fest departure  from  the  original  spirit  of  the  Christian  system.  Had 
he  been  allowed  to  remodel  our  ecclesiastical  policy,  he  would,  pro- 
bably, have  made  the  clergy  dependent  on  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
people.  However,  he  found  a  different  scheme  actually  established ; 
and  he,  doubtless,  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  conform  to  it,  pro- 
Yided  the  funds  entrusted  to  his  stewardship  were  administered  byhim 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  original  donor.  This  intention,  he 
understood  to  be,  that  the  holder  of  those  funds  should  retain  for  his 
own  use  so  much  as  might  be  required  for  his  own  support,  upon  a 
frugal  and  moderate  scale ;  but  that,  for  every  thing  beyond  his  own 
personal  wants,  he  should  stand  in  the  place  of  perpetual  almoner  to 
the  founder,  and  perpetual  trustee  for  the  poor. 

'  Now  there  appears  no  reasonable  cause  to  question  that  Wiclif 
acted  faithfully  up  to  this  principle.  His  adversaries  have  never 
breathed  a  syllable  to  the  disparagement  of  his  integrity  in  this  par- 
ticular. He  has  never,  that  I  am  aware,  been  charged,  by  those  who 
moat  cordially  hated  him,  with  inconsistency,  for  accepting  or  retain- 
ing his  preferments,  or  with  avarice  and  seltibhuess  in  the  disposal  of 
His  emoluments.  And  when  wc  combine  this  consideration  with  the 
traditional  accounts  of  him,  which  still  survive  at  Lutterworth,  the 
almost  irresistible  inference  is,  that  he  did  actually  regard  all  his  su- 
perfluities as  strictly  consecrated  to  the  relief  of  indigence. 

'  With  regard  to  the  private  life  and  personal  habits  of  Wiclif,  it 
has  never  been  denied  by  his  adversaries,  that,  in  these  respects,  he 
was  altogether  above  impeachment  or  suspicion.  But  it  requires  no 
inconsiderable  exercise  of  patience,  to  observe  the  spirit  which  seems 
to  have  presided  over  the  representations  given  of  him  by  some  whom 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  among  his  friends.  By  these,  he  is 
pictured  to  us  rather  in  the  light  of  an  unquiet  political  agitator, 
than  of  a  devout  and  spiritual  servant  of  Christ  *.  The  foundation  for 
this  charge,  it  is  beyond  my  capacity  to  discover.  It  is  true,  that  his 
great  reputation  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  country  upon  him  as  the  fittest 
person  to  vindicate  his  country  from  the  ignominy  and  the  oppression 
of  the  Papal  tribute ; — that  the  same  cause  despatched  him  among 
other  illustrious  men,  as  the  representative  of  her  ecclesiastical  interests 
in  the  embassy  to  Bruges  ;--and,  lastly,  that  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land resorted  to  the  sanction  of  his  judgement,  when  they  resolved,  that 
the  very  marrow  of  the  realm  should  no  longer  be  drained  out,  to  pamper 
the  greediness  and  ambition  of  a  foreign  court.     Services  like  these 
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ivould  seem  to  demand  of  Englishmen  no  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  gratitude  and  reverence ;  and  that  eye  must^  indeed^  be  keen  to 
*'  pry  into  abuses,"  which  can  discover  in  the  performance  of  such  ser- 
vices, any  grievous  departure  from  the  sacredness  of  the  spiritual 
functions.  An  English  ecclesiastic,  of  distinguished  sagacity  and  eru- 
dition, was  employed  to  defend  the  Church  and  State  or  England 
against  the  rapacity  of  aliens  ;  and  this  too,  in  an  age,  when  the  talents 
and  accomplishments  of  Churchmen  were  constantly  in  requisition  for 
all  the  most  arduous  responsibilities  of  secular  olfice.  This  is  the 
whole  truth  and  substance  of  the  case.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shewn, 
that  the  days  and  nights  of  Wiclif  had  been  wholly,  or  chiefly,  con- 
sumed in  occupations  and  engagements  of  this  description, — and  that 
his  powers  were  thus  diverted  from  the  peculiar  channel  in  which  the 
main  current  of  a  Churchman's  exertions  ought  indisputably  to  flow,— 
there  might  be  some  pretence  for  this  invidious  exhibition  of  his  cha- 
racter. But  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  occurrences  in  question  were  no- 
thing more  than  short  episodes  in  his  life.  We  have  only  to  look  into 
his  writings,  or  even  into  a  catalogue  of  his  writings,  to  see  how  small 
a  portion  of  his  time  on  earth  was  absorbed  by  matters  in  which  poli- 
tics had  the  slightest  concern.  And  the  more  rigorously  those  writings 
are  scrutinized,  the  more  clearly  will  it  appear,  that  no  confessor  was 
ever  animated  by  a  more  dismterested,  unworldly,  and  devotional 
spirit,  than  the  man  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  John  of  Craunt, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  British  Parliament  *. 

'  The  imperfect  justice  hitherto  rendered  to  the  memory  of  Wiclif,  as 
a  man  of  deep  religious  affections,  may,  in  part,  be  the  natural  effect 
of  that  peculiar  interest  which  attaches  to  his  character  as  the  an<* 
tagonist  of  a  corrupt  hierarchy.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  r^ard 
him,  chiefly,  as  the  scourge  of  imposture, — the  ponderous  hammer 
that  smote  upon  the  brazen  idolatry  of  his  age ;  and  our  thoughts  have 
thus  been  too  much  withdrawn  from  the  work  which  was  constantly 
going  forward  within  the  recesses  of  his  own  spirit.  A  more  just  and 
patient  consideration  of  his  writings  will  shew  us,  that  the  demolition 
of  error  and  of  fraud  was  not  more  constantly  present  to  his  mind, 
than  the  building  up  of  holy  principles  and  affections.  These  two 
objects  are,  for  the  most  part,  closely  interwoven  with  each  other ; 
and  this  it  is,  together  with  his  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  which 
gave  his  writings  their  wide  and  powerful  influence.'     pp.  294 — 301. 

In  noticing  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Wiclif,  Professor 
Le  Bas  does  justice  to  the  two  illustrious  names  of  Bradwardine 
and  Fitzralph.  ^  The  latter  %  he  remarks,  *  was  an  object  of  the 
^  deepest  veneration  with  our  Reformer.**    It  is  next  to  impossible 

*  '  The  limits  of  this  work  forbid  the  introduction  of  passages  from 
the  works  of  Wiclif  in  support  of  this  assertion.  They,  however,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  satisfying  themselves  upon  this  point,  have  only  to 
peruse  the  more  diflfiise  volumes  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  whose  laborious  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  of  Wiclif 's  writings,  both  printed  and  in  JdS., 
has  enabled  him,  in  this  particular,  irresistibly  to  vindicate  his  me- 
mory.' 
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that  the  former  also,  who  was  divinity-professor  at  Oxford  not 
long  before  Wiclif  entered  upon  his  studies  there,  should  not 
have  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  in  the  formation  of  his 
character  and  writings  ;  and  he  has  been  represented  as  Wiclif  ""s 
spiritual  father.     Mr.  Le  Bas  thus  speaks  of  him: 

'  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  Christian  world,  if  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Augustine  had  imbibed  from  his  writings  a  temper  as  meek 
and  humble  as  that  of  Bradwardine  !  A  predestinarian  in  theory,  he 
undoubtedly  was.  But  what  was  the  practical  efficacy  of  this  ingre- 
dient in  his  divinity  ?  Wc  may  read  the  answer  to  this  question  in 
the  following  words :  "  Why  do  we  fear  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  of  saints,  and  of  the  genuine  grace  of  God  ?  Is  there 
any  cause  to  dread,  lest  man  should  be  induced  to  despair  of  his  con- 
dition, when  his  hope  is  demonstrated  to  be  founded  on  God  alone  ? 
Is  there  not  much  stronger  reason  for  him  to  despair,  if,  in  pride  and 
unbelief,  he  founds  his  hope  of  salvation  on  himself?  "  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  predestinarian  doctrine,  as  tried  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  philosophy,  or  by  the  language  of  Scripture,  one  thing, 
at  least,  is  certain, — that  the  Church  might  regard  it  with  comparative 
tranquillity,  if  its  fruits  had  always  been  as  mildly  flavoured  as  those 
which  it  produced  in  the  good  and  honest  heart  of  this  holy  man  ! 
Uncharitable  austerity  and  spiritual  arrogance  are  the  plants  which 
are  apt  to  thrive  in  the  soil  of  what  is  now  called  Calvinism.  But 
this  was  a  growth  which  could  not  live  in  the  soul  of  such  a  being  as. 
Bradwardine.  As  an  adversary  of  Pelagiiis,  he  denounced  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will ;  but  it  is  obvious,  after  all,  that  his  warfare,  in 
reality,  is  not  against  the  perfect  free  agency,  but  against  the  self- 
Buiiiciency  of  man*     pp  7^*  7- 

This  passage,  which  we  suppose  we  must  receive  as  a  con- 
cession from  a  7io;i-Calvinist,  bears  the  stamp  of  most  amiable 
candour.  Yet,  is  it  possible  that  Professor  Le  Bas  can  be  so 
little  acquainted  with  *  what  is  now  called  Calvinism  \  as  not  to 
know  that  he  has  most  truly  described  it,  when  he  says  of  Brad- 
wardine^s  theology,  that  it  wars  not  against  the  free  agency,  but 
against  the  self-sufficiency  of  man.^  We  would  willingly  believe 
of  Professor  Le  Bas,  that,  as  Whitfield  is  reported  to  have  re- 
marked of  La  Flechiere,  '  he  is  a  Calvinist,  and  does  not  know 
it.**  He  must  be,  in  some  sense,  a  believer  in  predestination,  as 
having  subscribed  to  the  xviith  Article.  A  few  other' indications 
of  obscure  theological  notions  have  surprised  us:  forinstanco»  the 
nice  and  impalpable  distinction  intimated  at  p.  83,  between  V^t^- 
nessea  of  the  truth  and  authorities  for  it.  We  had  supposed, 
that  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  a  witness  could  be  claimed 
by  any  church;  and  that  the  only  decisive  authority  recognized 
by  Protestants,  was  the  Bible.  We  had  imagined  too,  that  '  the 
'  sanctity  of  apostolical  succession '  was  conveyed  by  the  trans- 
mission of  apostolic  doctrine^  not  by  ecclesiastical  ^  genealogies 
*  which  minister  questions  \  or  by   '  sacerdotal  rank  \- — an  ex- 
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pression  essentially  anti-Christian.  But  these  are  high  matters, 
which  we  cannot  now  enter  into  ;  and  we  must  take  our  leave  of 
this  volume,  with  cordially  recommending  it  to  all  those  of  our 
readers  to  whom  Mr.  Vaughan^s  Memoirs  are  inaccessible,  or 
who,  possessing  them,  wish  to  have  the  biographical  matter  lucidly 
compressed  in  an  unbroken  narrative,  very  vigorously  and  beau- 
tifully written. 

By  the  way,  why  did  not  the  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Know- 
ledge folk  start  with  such  a  volume  as  this  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Vaughan  himself,  who  would  not  have  objected,  probably,  to 
abridge  his  own  work  for  such  a  purpose  ?  And  why  did  they 
commit  the  indiscretion  of  beginning  the  publication  of  their  little 
numbers,  before  they  had  digested  their  scheme,  and  secured  their 
writers,  and  prepared  some  half  dozen  stirring  volumes,  accredited 
by  names  of  weight,  to  start  with  ?  These  questions  will  occur 
as  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  prospectus  of  this  *'  Theological 
^  Library.^  The  second  volume,  which  has  already  appeared,  has 
for  its  subject  "  The  Consistency  of  the  whole  Scheme  of  Reve- 
lation with  itself  and  with  Human  Reason,*"  by  P.  N.  Shuttle- 
worth,  D.D.  To  this,  we  design  to  devote  a  separate  article  in  a 
future  iNumber.  Among  the  other  volumes  announced,  are,  a 
Life  of  Luther,  by  Mr.  Rose,  co-editor  with  Archdeacon  Lyall 
of  the  whole  series ;  a  History  of  the  Inquisition,  by  the  Rev. 
Blanco  White ;  *  The  Later  Days  of  the  Jewish  Polity,"*  by 
Thomas  Mitchell,  Esq.  M.A. ;  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion 
in  France,  by  Edward  Smedley,  M.A. ;  a  Life  of  Grotius  by 
James  Nichols,  F.S.A. ;  and  Illustrations  of  Eastern  Manners, 
&c.,  by  Professor  Lee.  All  these,  we  must  say,  are  well  chosen 
subjects  and  attractive  names.  Had  A.  J.  Valpy  hit  upon  such 
a  scheme  as  this,  it  would  have  realized  his  *'  Epitome  of  Litera- 
*  ture '  in  a  much  better  shape,  and  proved,  we  imagine,  a  better 
speculation,  in  the  end,  than  the  mere  reprint  of  *  divines.**  All 
that  we  have  to  regret  is,  that  this  Theological  Library  promises 
to  be  so  little  of  a  library  of  theology.  Highly  respectable, 
indeed,  as  are  the  names  of  the  Editors  and  those  of  the  Authors 
associated  in  this  laudable  undertaking,  they  all  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  certain  school,  yclept  High-church,  of  which  the  divinity  is 
proverbially  misty,  cold,  and  meagre. 

In  a  '  Christian*'s  Family  Library ,*•  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Bickersteth,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  more  evangelical 
theology ;  and  a  Life  of  Luther  from  the  pen  of  the  Continuator 
of  Milner,  might  be  expected  to  vie  in  popularity  with  Le  Bas^s 
Life  of  the  great  English  Reformer.  But  the  Publishers  seem 
not  to  have  been  well  advised  in  the  plan  they  have  announced. 
A  *  library  **  of  mere  reprints,  is  but  a  printer'^s  job,  an  advertising 
title,  a  stale  expedient  for  reviving  old  publications.  What 
purpose  can  be  answered  by  announcing  new  editions  of  popular 
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works  already  in  circulation  ?  Who  wants  another  new  edition 
of  Bishop  HalFs  Contemplations  ?  In  point  of  selection,  more- 
over, we  cannot  but  deem  the  list  of  works  announced  as  open  to 
exception.  At  the  head  of  it  stands  a  new  edition  of  Payson^s 
Life,  a  work  which  never  ought  to  have  been  reprinted  in  this 
country  without  excisions  and  judicious  corrections,  and  the 
selection  of  which  from  the  copious  treasures  of  evangelical 
biography,  would  reflect  little  credit  on  the  judgement  of  an 
editor.  \Ve  speak  frankly :  the  publishers  will  do  well  to  re- 
consider their  plan,  and  take  advice. 

We  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  Jnthoh^ia 
Sacra 9  as  being,  if  not  a  theological  library  of  itself,  a  very  good 
apology  or  succedaneum  for  one.  The  work  owed  its  commence- 
mcnt,  we  are  told,  to  an  idea  which  struck  one  of  the  Editors 
during  a  long  residence  in  India. 

'  It  occurred  to  him,  that  in  that  country,  where  neither  Christian 
society,  extensive  libraries,  nor  experienced  ministers  can  be  frequently 
expected,  a  work  imbodying  in  one  volume  the  views  and  feelings  of 
eminent  divines  on  the  most  important  points  of  faith  and  practice, 
might  be  found  exceedingly  interesting,  and  indeed,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  extensively  useful.  Further  renection,  together  with  the  encou- 
ragement he  has  derived  from  the  concurrent  opinion  of  many  highly 
esteemed  friends  in  England,  have  induced  him  to  hope  that,  in  this 
country  also,  a  work  of  this  nature  may  prove  acceptable/ 

Of  this  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  plan  of  the 
work.  It  is  divided  into  three  Parts  ;  Doctrinal,  Practical,  Ex- 
perimental.    Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  sections  as  under. 

'  I.  §.  1 .  Revelation.  2.  Of  God.  3.  Of  God  the  Son.  4.  Of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  5.  Tlie  Trinity.  6.  On  Man.  7.  The  Law 
and  the  Gospel.  8.  On  Regeneration  and  Conversion.  9.  On  the  Sa- 
craments. JO.  On  Baptism.  11.  On  the  Lord's  Supper.  12.  On 
the  Sabbath.  13.  On  Justification  by  Faith  only.  14.  On  Adoption. 
15.  On  Sanctification.     16.  On  the  Future  State. 

'II.     §.1.  Specious  and  deceptive  Views  of  Religion.     2.  What 

fenuine  Relipon  is.  3.  On  Holiness.  4.  On  the  Christian  Character. 
.  On  the  World.  6.  Nature  and  effect  of  Sin,  with  its  Remedy.  7- 
On  Self-righteousness  and  Self-dependence.  8.  On  Repentance.  9. 
Wherein  true  Knowledge  consists.  10.  On  Prayer.  11.  On  Christ- 
ian  Duties. 

'III.  §.  1.  Some  considerations  suited  to  the  various  cases  of  Dis- 
couragement. 2.  On  Faith.  3.  Cautions  and  Instructions  to  the 
Christian.  4.  The  Christian  Warfare.  5.  On  Affliction.  6.  The 
Privileges  of  the  Christian.' 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  writers  from 
whom  these  extracts  are  selected :  the  names  of  a  few  leading 
ones  will  sufRciently  indicate  the  spirit  which  has  guided  the 
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Editor.  Among  them  we  find.  Archbishop  Leighton,  Hooker, 
Barrow,  Dr.  Owen,  Bishop  Butler,  Howe,  Charnock,  Bate^, 
Archbishop  Usher,  Bishops  Jewel,  Hooper,  Hall,  Hopkins, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sanderson,  and  Ueynolds,  John  Bradford,  Cal- 
vin, Beza,  Luther,  Witsius,  Flavel,  Gumall,  Maclaurin,  TraiJI, 
Adam,  Watts,  Doddridge,  Robert  Hall,  Booth,  Dwight,  Bridge, 
Wardlaw,  Hcrvey,  Cecil,  Erskine,  Romaine,  Newton,  &c.  Such 
a  s  lection  will  be  its  own  recommendation ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  realize  the  design  of  the  Editors  by  its  extensive  use- 
fulness. 

Still,  these  various  libraries  of  religious  knowledge  must  be 
considered  as  expedients  better  adapted  to  diffuse,  than  to  advance 
^  sacred  science'*;  as  fitted  to  please  and  benefit  religious  readers, 
rather  than  to  command  the  attention,  and  to  meet  the  moral 
wants  of  the  large  proportion  to  whom  theology  is  distasteful  and 
religion  itself  an  enigma.  With  the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
sceptic,  the  high-church  theologian  has  little  chance  of  success, 
beyond  that  of  compelling  his  recognition  of  the  historic  evidence 
of  Christianity.  As  regards  the  substance  of  religion,  his  own 
views  are  too  obscure,  dubious,  and  perplexed  to  allow  of  his  ex- 
hibiting the  truth  in  its  genuine  simplicity  and  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evangelical  theologian,  identifying  his  more 
Scriptural  views  with  a  technical  phraseology  which  imparts  as 
much  obscurity  to  his  expressions  as  clouds  the  doctrines  of  the 
other,  fails,  for  a  different  reason,  of  conveying  the  adequate  re- 
presentation of  the  truth  to  those  who  have  not  been  trained  in 
the  same  school.  But  what  are  we  doing,  if  religious  knowledge 
is  not  forcing  for  itself  new  channels,  and  adapting  itself  to  the 
new  circumstances  of  society ;  — if  it  is  not  throwing  o£f,  with  all 
other  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  dead  and  worn  out  forms  of  truth, 
and  clothing  itself  with  purer  colours,  and  putting  forth  a  new 
energy; — it  it  is  not  8  ubduhi^  all  other  kinds  or  knowledge  to 
itself,  permeating  our  literature,  rather  than  maintaining  the  dis- 
tinctness of  an  incongruous  and  immiscible  element,  and  vindi- 
cating the  claims  of  theology — too  long  the  mere  pastime  of  di- 
vines— to  the  character  of  the  most  certain,  as  well  as  the  mobt 
sacred  of  sciences  ? 


Art.  VI.  Calabria,  duriiijr  a  Military  Residence  of  Three  Years ;  in 
a  Series  of  I-#etters,  by  a  General  Officer  of  the  French  Armv. 
From  the  original  MS.  Small  Hvo.  pp.  xvi.  300.  Price  10#.  6d, 
London.    1 832. 

*  T  T  is  a  curious  circumstance  \  remarks  Dr.  M*Crie,  *  that  the 

^  first  gleam  of  light  at  the  revival  of  letters,  shone  on  that 

*  remote  spot  of  Italy  where  the  Vaudois  had  found  an  asylum"*. 

*  M*Cric's  Reformation  in  Italy^  p.  4. 
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That  spot  was  Calabria.  Petrarch  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  tongue  from  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk ;  and  when 
the  Reformation  dawned  on  Italy,  the  Waldensian  colony,  founded 
by  emigrants  from  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  increased  by  fugitives 
from  Piedmont  and  France,  where  a  fierce  persecution  raged 
against  those  early  Protestants,  still  continued  to  flourish.  At 
length,  *  after  subsisting  for  nearly  two  centuries,  it  was  basely. 

*  and  barbarously  exterminated."*  The  germ  of  Christian  civiliz- 
ation was  thus  destroyed,  which  might  have  converted  the  Ca- 
labrian wilds  into  the  abodes  of  peaceful  industry  and  independ- 
ence.   What  is  Calabria  now  ?  According  to  the  present  Writer, 

*  a  Paradise  abandoned  to  demons  \ — the  abode  of  a  barbarous 
and  dei)ressed  peasantry,  still  groaning  under  the  feudal  yoke, 
and  the  haunt  of  the  most  desperate  and  ferocious  brigands  that 
ever  infested  society.  The  only  exception  seems  to  be  afforded 
by  the  descendants  of  Albanian  settlers,  who,  like  the  Waldensian 
emigrants,  sought  in  these  mountains  an  asylum  from  tyranny. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  great  number  of  Greek  families,  fleeing 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  after  the  death 
of  Scanderbeg,  Prince  of  Albania,  took  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  principally  in  Calabria,  where  the  Government  en- 
couraged them  to  settle,  by  grants  of  forest  land. 

'  The  descendants  of  these  refugees  have  preserved  to  this  day  the 
manners,  language,  and  religion  of  their  country,  as  also  their  original 
costume,  which  produces  a  remarkably  agreeable  effect  by  its  richness 
and  elegance.  They  are  industrious,  hospitable,  and  far  from  being 
addicted  to  brigandage.  They  know  how  to  make  themselves  re- 
spected by  the  ferocious  hordes  that  surround  them,  and  against  whom 
tnej  are  alwajrs  on  their  guard.  The  harmony  and  peace  which  pre- 
vail among  them,  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  country  in  which  they 
have  found  an  asylum.*     p.  151. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  the  canton  of  Hogliano  (near 
Cosenza)  is  peopled  by  these  Albanian  Greeks,  which  is  thus 
described : 

'  The  environs  of  Rogliano  are  splendidly  beautiful  at  this  season. 
The  land  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  top  of  that  vast  platform, 
the  Syla,  presents  on  all  sides  a  magnificent  view.  The  mountains, 
arrayed  in  verdure  of  different  tints,  exhibit  numberless  villages  and 
country  seats,  which  give  a  most  animated  appearance  to  this  fine 
r^on.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  country  a  canton  better 
peopled,  more  fertile,  and  better  cultivated,  than  this.  It  forms  a 
happy  exception  to  the  rest  of  Calabria.'     p.  155. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  supplied.     Of  the 

{general  aspect  and  condition  of  these  provinces,  we  have  the  fol- 
owing  description  : 

'  Nature  has  done  every  thing  for  this  country ;  but  the  vices  of  the 
government  have  marred  its  prosperity  for  many  ages.     The  condition 
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of  the  peasants  is  must  wretched:  property  is  extremely  dispropur- 
tioncd,  there  being  in  Calabria  very  rew  persons  of  moderate  incomes. 
Small  proprietors  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  in  no  countr)'  is 
there  a  more  sudden  transition  from  dire  indigence  to  superabundant 
wealth.  The  cunsequcncc  is,  that  total  want  of  emulation  which  is 
ever}'whcre  to  be  observed.  The  climate  and  the  soil  do  more  than 
half  the  work,  and  the  hand  of  man  defeats  the  execution  of  the  re- 
mainder. Thus  it  liappens,  that  productions  of  every  kind  arc  at  this 
day,  in  Calabria,  only  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  Nature  without  any  aid 
from  art. 

'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cities,  and  some  towns  that  arc  re- 
gularly built,  all  the  other  frequented  places  present  the  most  miser- 
able  and  disgusting  appearance.  The  whole  interior  of  their  houses  is 
a  mass  of  revolting  mth.  The  pigs  live  familiarly  with  the  inmates, 
and  it  often  happens  that  infants  in  the  cradle  are  devoured  by  them. 
These  animals  are  of  a  particular  species,  and  quite  black  :  they  are  so 
numerous,  that  they  obstruct  all  the  streets  and  the  approach  to  every 
house. 

'  When  wc  consider  that  ancient  Greece  has  been>  of  all  countries  in 
the  universe,  the  best  peopled,  the  most  civilised,  and  the  bei»t  cul- 
tivated, it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  day,  not  to  deplore  the  lot  of  so 
fine  a  country  as  this,  condemned  for  ages  to  see  itself  perishing  through 
each  succeeding  year,  and  becoming  the  abode  of  misery  and  pestilence. 
The  rivers  desolate  the  lands  on  which  they  border,  and  leaying  in 
their  course  a  noxious  deposition  of  mud,  infect  a  mat  part  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  abandon  their  ancient 
possessions.  Earthquakes  have  also  caused  many  melancholy  changes. 
Every  thing  bears  testimony  to  the  cruel  ravages  occasioned  Dj  that  of 
1 7H3.  This  frightful  catastrophe,  which  has  altered  the  aspect  of 
these  countries  in  an  inconceivable  manner,  was  first  announced  by  the 
most  appalling  indications.  Close,  compact,  and  immoveable  mists 
seemed  to  hang  heavily  over  the  earth :  in  some  places^  the  atmosphere 
appeared  red-hot,  so  that  it  was  every  moment  expected  it  would  burst 
out  in  flames :  the  water  of  the  rivers  assumed  an  ashy  and  turbid  co- 
lour, while  a  suffocating  stench  of  sulphur  diffused  itself  around.  The 
violent  shocks  which  were  repeated  ut  several  intervals  from  tbe  5th  of 
February  to  the  28th  of  May,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  build- 
ings of  further  Calabria.  The  number  of  inhabitants  who  were  crushed 
under  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  or  who  perished  on  the  strands  of 
Scylla,  was  estimated  at  about  50,000.  The  rivers,  arrested  in  their 
course  by  the  fall  of  mountains,  became  so  many  infected  lakes«  cor- 
rupting the  air  in  all  directions.  Houses,  trees,  and  large  fields  were 
hurried  down  together  to  the  bottom  of  deep  glens,  without  being  se- 
parated by  the  shock ; — in  short,  all  the  extraordinary  calamities  sad 
changes  which  can  be  effected  by  earthquakes,  were  beheld  at  this  de- 
plorable period,  under  the  various  forms  which  characterised  tbcm. 

'  After  such  convulsions  of  nature,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
that  Calabria  retains  but  few  monuments  which  attest  its  grandeur 
and  opulence  as  a  colony  founded  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  splendid 
and  luxurious  Sybaris  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  CrotonimnSy  who 
turned  the  course  of  two  rivers  upon  the  site  which  this  superb  dty 
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occupied.  Tlie  celebrated  Crotona,  ravaged  and  razed  in  its  turn,  is 
at  this  day  nothing  better  than  a  sorry  little  hamlet,  preserving  in  its 
vicinity,  as  the  only  memorial  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  a  single  column 
of  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia.  Gerace,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Locn,  has  some  remains  which  shew  how  vast  must  have  been 
the  extent  of  a  republic  that  was  successively  pillaged  by  every  people 
it  hastened  to  receive.  But  if  the  remains  of  antiquity  spread  over 
this  classic  land  could  have  miraculously  escaped  the  destroying  hand 
of  time,  and  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  they  must  still  have  perished 
through  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Calabrians.'     pp.  134 — 9. 

• 

So  complete  has  been  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  that  not  a 
trace  of  that  raagnificent  and  voluptuous  capital  is  now  remain- 
ing ;  so  that,  despite  of  the  historical  certainty  of  its  site,  to  an 
ordinary  observer,  we  are  told,  its  existence  in  such  a  place  might 
appear  a  physical  impossibility.  The  two  rivers  {Sybaris,  now 
the  Cocillo,  and  Chratis)  which  at  once  ornamented  and  fertilized 
the  plain,  have  transformed  it  into  a  foul  marsh,  which,  during 
the  hot  weather,  exhales  the  most  pestilential  vapours.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is,  however,  most  beautiful,  and  that  part  of 
the  land  which  is  not  inundated,  produces  grain  in  abundance ; 
while  a  vast  extent  of  pasture-land  is  covered,  during  the  winter, 
with  herds  and  flocks.  The  whole  region  is  divided  between  the 
Dukes  of  Cassano  and  Corigliano. 

Calabria  is  not  so  completely  a  terra  incognita  as  the  Trans- 
lator of  these  Letters  imagines  ;  nor  is  he  warranted  in  affirming, 
that  they  contain  the  only  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the 
country  '  now  extant."*  To  say  nothing  of  works  in  other  lan- 
guages, the  Hon.  Mr.  Craven'*s  "  Tour  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  Naples,*"  published  in  1821  *,  contains  a  much 
fuller  description  of  the  two  Calabrias,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
slight,  though  pleasing  and  graphic  sketches  of  the  present 
Writer.  The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  consists  in  its  afford- 
ing an  insight  into  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  (1808), 
and  supplying  incidental  illustrations  of  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  Author  entered  the  country  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances possible,  as  attached  to  a  foreign  army  detested  by  the 
inhabitants,  both  as  invaders  and  as  French.  The  Writer  apo- 
logizes for  the  '  violent  measure  **  of  establishing  military  commis- 
sions in  all  the  towns  of  Calabria,  by  urging,  that  it  was  'judged 

*  necessary,  to  put  down  that  spirit  of  brigandage  which,  being 

*  supported  by  the  English,  and  encouraged  by  the  greater  part 

*  of  the  inhabitants,  caused,  day  after  day,  considerable  loss  to 

*  the  French,  and,  if  not  suppressed,  must  have  ended  by  pro- 


♦  See  Eclectic  Review,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  385. 
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*  ducing  a  fresh  insurrection."  This  is  a  na'ioe  way  of  expressing, 
or  rather  disguising  the  fact,  that  a  successful  guerilla  warfare 
was  maintained  hy  the  Calabrian  mountaineers  against  the  French 
army ;  that  the  English  were  regarded  as  allies,  while  the  pre- 
sence of  a  strong  French  force,  and  the  most  atrocious  severities 
practised  by  the  military  commissions,  alone  prevented  a  general 

*  insurrection  "*  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  the  nature  of  the  strong 
measures  to  which  the  French  *  Government '  had  recourse,  here 
is  a  characteristic  specimen. 

'  Another  expedient,  which  totally  failed  in  producing  the  good 
effects  that  were  expected  to  result  from  it,  was  the  organization  of  a 
Civic  Guard,  in  which  the  officers  were  composed  of  the  principal  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil, —persons  naturally  interested  in  preserving  the 
public  peace,  and  in  protecting  their  possessions  from  the  attacks  of 
the  brigands,  who  committed  such  frequent  devastations  upon  them. 
It  was  thought,  that  they  might  very  effectually  serve  to  maintain 
order  while  acting  in  concert  with  the  French  troops.  The  selection 
of  the  men  who  were  to  form  the  several  companies,  was  left  to  the 
free  discretion  of  the  officers.  Afterwards,  by  a  general  order,  pro- 
mulgated and  posted  up  through  every  part  of  the  countrv,  the  use  of 
arms  was  forbidden,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  to  all  those  who 
had  not  enrolled  their  names  under  the  authority  of  the  Civic  Guard. 
The  Calabrians,  being  in  general  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  now 
made  the  strongest  professions  of  attachment  to  the  Government,  ear- 
nestly soliciting  at  the  same  time  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
form  part  of  this  force.  The  number,  however,  being  exceedingly  li- 
mited in  each  commune,  a  violent  degree  of  rivalry  and  contention 
arose  among  the  parties,  and  the  greatest  disorders  ensued.  On  the 
one  side  were  witnessed  arrogance,  vexatious  annoyance,  and  abuse  of 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  personal  enemies  by  charging 
them  with  crimes  that  were  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Ali- 
litary  Commission ;  on  the  other  side,  vengeance,  and  a  junction  with 
brigands  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  denouncing  parties. 

'  This  conflict  of  so  many  vile  passions,  this  inextricable  labyrinth 
of  odious  intrigues  and  dark  plots,  renders  the  office  of  the  judges  of 
the  Military  Commission  equally  painful  and  embarrassing.  The 
prisons  of  Cosenza  were  crowded  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  epidemic 
broke  out,  which  threatened  to  spread  all  over  the  city,  and  it  was 
therefore  thought  advisable  to  dimmish  the  number  of  inmates,  by  re- 
leasing a  considerable  body  of  persons ;  who,  on  account  of  their  ten- 
der age,  appeared  to  deserve  some  indulgence.  A  similar  measure 
being  adopted  throughout  all  the  prisons  of  Calabria,  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals issued  fortn,  who  were  conducted  to  Naples  in  chains,  hke 
so  many  galley-slaves,  and  escorted  by  French  troops^  These  young 
people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  been  prowling  about  with  the 
brigands,  are  dispersed  through  some  newly-raised  Neapolitan  regi- 
ments, from  which  they  will  most  assuredly  seek  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity to  desert,  and  return  armed  and  equipped  to  their  former  course 
of  li/e.*     pp.  46 — 49. 
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Of  course,  wliat  a  writer  thus  circumstanced,  alleges  respecting 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  must  be  received  with  caution 
and  allowance.  A  French  soldier  .ought  not  to  have  been  quite 
so  pathetic  on  the  subject  of  brigandage.  The  scene  of  the  bat- 
tle of  M aida,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  of  St.  Eufemia,  calls  forth 
the  following  remarks. 

'  I  have  contemplated,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  the  memorable 
scene  of  the  battle  of  St.  Euphemia  :  I  say  memorable,  for  it  is  much 
talked  of  in  this  country ;  and  judging  from  the  localities,  I  should 
consider  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  trusted  to  the  malign 
influence  of  the  climate  in  the  month  of  July,  which  could  not  fail  to 
destroy  the  English  army. 

'  At  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Nicastro,  stands  the  miserable  vil- 
lage of  St.  Euphemia,  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  city^  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  liay.  It  was  once  considerable,  and  was  de- 
stroyed in  1638  by  a  frightful  earthquake,  which  converted  the  fine 
country  round  it  into  one  vast  and  fetid  lake. 

*  Never  am  I  destined  to  have  done  with  that  eternal  plague  of  Ca- 
labria— brigandage.  The  forest  of  St.  Euphemia  is  generally  known 
as  the  haunt  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  bandit  chiefs.  It  was 
&om  this  point  chiefly  that  intelligence  was  received  of  the  English 
being  in  correspondence  with  the  numerous  bands  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  two  provinces.  The  facility  of  debarkation  has  doubtless 
induced  them  to  give  a  preference  to  this  spot,  bordering,  as  it  does, 
on  a  high  and  woody  mountain,  the  passes  through  which  can  secure 
them  access  to  those  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  forest,  ex- 
tremely thick,  and  .with  a  swampy  soil,  is  a  mysterious  labyrinth,  of 
which  none  but  the  brigands  can  discover  the  clue.  So  complex  and 
intricate  are  its  numberless  avenues,  and  so  obstructed  with  under- 
wood, which  is  absdutely  impenetrable  when  defended  by  an  armed 
force,  that  our  troops  have  never  been  able  to  open  a  way  through. 
An  old  villain  named  Benincasa,  the  most  noted  of  all  the  Calabrian 
brigands,  is  the  great  leader  of  the  several  hordes  that  infest  this  dan- 
gerous quarter.  Covered  with  murders  and  atrocities  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  he  could  only  escape  justice  by  flying  to  the 
woods,  and  rallying  around  him  a  numerous  band  of  assassins.  Last 
autumn  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  this  frightful  haunt ;  and  to 
ensure  success,  it  was  determined  to  treat  with  Benincdsa,  and  oflfer 
him  and  his  associates  very  advantageous  terms ;  but  the  business  has 

Proceeded  so  slowly,  and  with  so  little  address,  that  nothing  effectual 
as  yet  been  accomplished ;  while  these  brigands,  fearing  to  be  routed 
from  their  den,  have  again  taken  to  the  open  country,  after  having 
committed  all  sorts  of  horrible  atrocities. 

'  The  habits  of  a  lawless  mode  of  life,  and  of  an  independence 
equally  savage  and  ferocious,  in  which  the  Calabrian  peasants  tre  bred 
up  from  their  infancy,  have  constantly  rendered  useless  all  thosi  am- 
nesties which  have  so  often  been  tried.  They  regard  as  a  stratagem 
all  means  of  lenity  and  persuasion  to  which  we  seek  to  have  recourse, 
or  as  a  proof  of  our  weakness ;  hence  nothing  but  the  utmost  rigour 
can  be  employed  against  them  with  effect*'    pp.  75 — 73. 
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Near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Locri,  our  Officer  fell  in  with  a 
band  of  that  ubiquitous  race  called  gipsies,  who  are  found  even  in 
this  remote  peninsula  of  Europe,  speaking  the  language  of  the 
country,  with  a  foreign  accent,  but  preserving  here,  as  every 
where  else,  their  own  dialect.  Their  ostensible  pursuit  in  Cala- 
bria, is  to  work  at  old  iron ;  but  they  more  frequently  support 
themselves  by  fortune-telling,  horse-dealing,  and  other  'juggling^ 
expedients.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Volume  is  entertaining  enough ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  that  the  high  price  put 
upon  it,  is  not  justified  even  by  the  showy  lithograph  print  which 
forms  the  frontispiece. 


Art.  VII.     Art  in   Nature,  and  Science  anHcipated.     By   Charles 
Williams.    18ino.    London^  1832. 

T^HE  first  of  these  conversations,  *  The  Paper-makers,**  appeared 
in  the  Juvenile  Forget-me-not  for  1832 ;  and  a  very  pleasing 
and  well  designed  paper,  we  imagine,  every  reader  must  have 
thought  it.  The  subjects  of  the  remainder  of  the  series  are  not 
less  attractive ;  and  to  young  students  of  nature,  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  present  so  many  curious  enigmas.  We  have  an  account 
of  the  Confectioners,  the  Silk-manuiacturers,  the  Musicians,  the 
Carpenters,  the  Masons,  the  Constitutionalists,  the  Aeronauts, 
the  Boat-builders,  the  Illuminators,  the  Miners,  the  Soldiers, 
the  Upholsterers,  the  Tailors,  the  Architects,  and  the  Geome- 
tricians  of  the  Insect  or  feathered  world.  The  volume  is  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  interest  young  persons  in  the  phenomena  of 
natural  history,  and  to  make  them  ^  Nature'^s  playmates  i*  while 
the  religious  sentiment  blended  with  this  entertaining  knowledge, 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  the  impression  on  their  minds,  that 

'  — Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect 
Whose  cause  is  God.' 

The  volume  is  altogether  *  a  very  pretty  book,'^  and  one  which 
we  can  cordially  recommend.  We  will  make  room  for  a  single 
specimen. 

'  E.  And  so^  papa^  these  are  some  of  the  little  carpenters.  But, 
though  I  did  not  know  till  now  there  were  any,  yet>  I  should  think, 
they  are  not  all. 

'  Mr.  E.  No,  my  dear ;  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  mention  all ;  there 
are  several  kinds ;  and  I  and  mamma  will  tell  you  of  a  few  of  each. 
Perhaps,  my  dear,  you  will  give  them  an  account  of  the  carpenter- 
ants. 

Mrs,  E.  With  pleasure.  The  emmet,  or  jet-ant,  so  called  from  its 
shining  black  colour,  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  hedges,  and  in 
the   trunks  of  decayed  oak,  or  willow-trees.    The  labourers  always 
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work  in  the  inside  of  trees,  and  are  desirous  of  doing  so  in  secret.  On 
one  side  of  their  buildings,  Huber  found  horizontal  galleries,  hidden 
in  great  part  by  their  walls ;  and  on  another  parallel  galleries,  sepa- 
rated by  very  thin  partitions ;  having  no  communication,  except  by  a 
few  oval  openings.  In  other  fragments  of  their  edifices,  (for  he  could 
never  get  them  to  work  under  his  inspection,)  he  found  avenues,  which 
opened  sideways,  including  parts  of  walls  and  partitions,  erected  here 
and  there  within  the  galleries,  so  as  to  form  separate  chambers.  When 
the  work  is  further  advanced,  pillars  are  cut  out  in  the  same  wall,  and 
are  worked  into  regular  columns.  In  some  cases,  these  same  partitions, 
pierced  in  every  part  and  hewn  skilfully,  are  made  into  colonnades^ 
which  support  the  upper  stairs,  and  leave  a  free  communication  throuffh- 
out  the  whole.  To  the  building  they  give  an  extreme  degree  of  light- 
ness. "  I  have  seen,"  Says  Huber,  "  fragments  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  of  equal  height,  formed  of  wood  as  thin  as  paper, 
containing  a  number  of  apartments,  and  presenting  the  most  singular 
appearance.  At  the  entrance  of  them,  worked  out  with  so  much  care, 
are  very  considerable  openings  ;  but  in  place  of  chambers  and  exten- 
sive galleries,  the  layers  of  the  wood  are  hewn  in  arcades,  allowing  the 
ants  a  free  passage  in  every  direction.  These  may  be  considered  the 
gates,  or  vestibules,  conducting  to  the  several  lodges." 

'  F,  How  clever  that  is !  Are  there  any  other  ants  that  are  so 
skilful.? 

*  Mrs,  E,  Yes ;  and  some  have  the  ingenuity  to  mix  up  the  chips, 
which  they  chisel  out,  with  spider's  web,  and  thus  to  make  a  material 
of  which  to  form  entire  chambers. 

'  E*  Mamma,  what  tools  can  they  have  for  all  this  ?  A  man  can- 
not work  without  them.  When  Sam  Turner  was  here  the  other  day, 
and  I  told  him  Edward's  barrow  was  broke,  he  said  he  could  not  mend 
it,  for  hp  hadni  his  tools. 

*  Mrs,  E.  Their  only  tools,  like  those  of  bees  and  wasps,  are  their 
mandibles ;  and  thus  they  have  two  advantages  over  Sam  Turner : 
they  are  never  troubled  by  their  weight ;  and  they  cannot  regret,  when 
out,  that  they  have  left  them  at  home.  Besides,  what  would  he  say, 
could  you  give  him  one  tool  which  could  do  every  thing  ?  And  yet 
this  is  their  case. 

'  F,  Papa,  are  any  bees  famous  in  this  \^*ay  ? 

'  Mr,  E,  There  is  one,  almost  as  large  as  the  humble  bee,  not  so 
downy,  but  more  deeply  coloured,  which,  when  spring  comes,  shuns 
the  sappy  and  green  wood,  which  is  probably  too  tough  for  its  purpose, 
and  seeks  for  some  old  post  or  withered  part  of  a  tree,  to  b^n  its 
house.  It  will  not,  however,  select  any  wood  placed  in  a  spot  where 
the  sun  rarely  shines.  As  soon  as  a  piece  of  that  which  is  dry  and 
rotten  is  found,  it  begins  to  bore  it ;  and,  having  gone  to  a  certain 
depth,  changes  the  direction  of  the  cavity  ; — a  work  which  occupies  it 
for  some  weeks.     For  days  together,  the  carpenter-bee  may  be  seen 

foing  in  and  out  of  its  hole,  and  shovelling  out  the  saw-dust  which  it 
as  produced.  The  cavity  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
often  broad  enough  to  admit  a  man's  forefinger.  A  single  bee  wiVL 
make  two  or  three  of  these  holes  in  a  season. 

*  E,  And  what  is  all  this  labour  for,  papa  ? 

3n2 
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*  Mr,  E.  The  cavity  is  divided  into  about  twelve  parts^  each  in- 
tended to  receive  an  egg.  The  lowest  part  forms  the  basis  of  the  first 
recess,  where  the  insect  piles  up  bee-bread  about  an  inch  in  height ; 
on  the  top  of  this  one  egg  is  laid,  and  over  the  whole  a  roof  is  formed, 
which  serves  as  a  cover  to  the  bottom  chamber,  and  a  floor  for  the  se* 
eond  which  is  above.     Each  partition  is  about  as  thick  as  a  cnnm- 

!neoe  ;  and  the  making  of  it  is  very  curious.     The  bee  begins  by  glne- 
ng  the  particles  of  saw-dust  round  the  ouUnde  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to 
make  a  ring ;  inside  this,  she  glues  more ;  and  thus  she  gradually 
works  from  the  outside  to  the  centre ;  and  at  last,  a  covering  of  circles 
of  saw-dust,  one  within  the  other,  is  formed. 
'  F.  Does  she  make  more  cells  than  one  ? 

'  Mrs,  E,  Yes ;  she  proceeds  as  she  did  at  first,  until  the  whole 
space  is  filled  up  with  cells.  The  shape  and  size  of  each  she  knows 
well,  and  even  the  exact  quantity  of  food  which  the  grub  will  eat,  from 
the  moment  of  its  birth  to  its  maturity ;  and  hence  she  places  this  in 
its  abode.'    pp.  116— 119. 


Art.  VIII.  Narrative  of  certain  Events  connected  mtk  ike  late  Dis- 
turbances in  Jamaica,  and  the  Charges  preferred  against  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  in  that  Island :  being  the  Substance  of  a 
Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  dated 
March  13,  1832.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the 
Society.    8vo,  pp.  40.    London^  1832. 

TN  our  March  Number,  before  we  had  received  any  other  ac- 
count  of  the  disturbances  in  Jamaica,  than  the  official  state- 
ments printed  in  the  Newspapers,  we  expressed  the  conviction, 
derived  from  a  perusal  of  those  documents,  that  the  insurrection 
would  prove  to  have  been  wholly  unconnected  with  religion,  but 
that  attempts  would  be  made  by  the  Whites  of  Jamaica  to  raise 
a  persecution  against  the  Missionaries.  The  information  since 
received,  has  fiuly  borne  out  our  former  inference,  and  more  than 
justified  our  worst  suspicions.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
rebellion,  Mr.  Abbott  writes : — 

'  The  true  cause  will  appear  to  be  this.  The  slaves  have  become 
enlightened ;  they  have  learned  to  read ;  they  have  read  the  daily 
papers,  and  have,  in  consequence,  read  the  reports  of  speeches  made 
at  the  "  meetings  of  Delegates  "  held  in  this  island  last  year,  in  which 
their  masters  declare^  that  they  fvill  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  Mother 
Government,  and  that  they  would  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
before  the  slaves  should  be  free.  Such  sentiments  as  these  (we  have 
reason  to  believe  from  the  confessions  of  many  slaves)  induced  them  to 
think  that  fi'eedom  was  sent  out  to  them  by  the  King,  but  their 
masters  kept  it  from,  them ;  and  though  we  must  all  deplore  the  means 
adopted  by  them  for  obtaining  it,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  a  desire  to 
be  tree,  and  that  desire  alone,  was  the  cause  of  their  adopting  it.' 

And  is  that  a  desire  which  Englishmen  can  regard  as  criminal? 
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Lord  Byron  expressed  a  wish  tliat  the  Irish  had  been  horn  blacky 
for  then  they  would  have  become  objects  of  interest  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  the  philanthropists.  We  may  as  justly  say,  if 
the  slaves  in  the  West  India  Colonies  had  not  been  born  black, 
their  success  in  delivering  themselves  from  bondage,  and  asserting 
their  rights  as  men,  might  have  won  applause  and  congratulation 
from  our  liberals.  And  if  the  West  India  planters  were  but 
Ottomans,  instead  of  Christians,  who  would  not  rejoice  at  hearing. 
of  their  extermination  ? 

With  regard  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Jamaica  Whites  against 
the  Missionaries,  it  may  justly  be  characterized  as  thoroughly 
Turkish ;  for  the  suborning  of  false  witnesses  has  not  hitherto 
been  deemed  consistent  with  even  the  nominal  profession  of  a 
Christian  creed.  That  magistrates,  rectors  of  parishes,  and 
officers  of  militia  should  be  found  aiding  and  abetting  a  savage 
mob  in  pulling  down  chapels  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
and  in  plundering  the  houses  of  unoffending  British  subjects,  is 
not  a  very  usual  occurrence ;  although  such  things  have  occurred 
in  former  times.  But  the  facts  detailed  in  the  following  state- 
ment could  scarcely  have  taken  place  any  where  except  in  the 
West  Indies. 

'  I  may  here  give  you,  my  dear  Sir,  a  few  specimens  of  the  base 
means  resorted  to  by  the  great  men,  in  eliciting  evidence  from  slaves 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  criminating  your  Missionaries ;  we  are 
not  authorized  to  use  the  names  of  those  persons  who  have  furnished 
us  with  the  following  statements,  tliougn,  if  necessary j  we  can  get 
them  substantiated  oti  oath  !  A  free  member  of  Mr.  B.'s  church  wag 
charged  with  having  received  letters  from  Mr.  B.  She  was  taken  up. 
and  examined,  when  the  following  threats  were  made  use  of  to  induce 
her  to  implicate  Mr.  B.  by  a  Magistrate,  "  Now  we  have  good  proof 
that  you  did  receive  them  (letters) ;  now  tell  us  the  truth ;  if  you 
dont  there  is  a  boat  ready  to  ship  you  off."  She  replied,  "  I  cannot 
tell  a  lie  upon  myself  or  I\Ir.  B.  I  never  did  receive  any  letters." 
Magistrate,  "  Now,  my  good  woman,  I  won't  send  for  a  Constable  to 
take  you  to  the  Court-IIouse,  but  I  will  carry  you  myself,  so  you  had 
better  tell  the  truth. "  lie  then  took  her  to  the  Court- House,  and  put 
her  on  handcuffs j  among  100  or  more  Negroes,  where  she  remained 
from  2  P.M.  until  the  next  day,  when  a  Lieut.- Colonel  (iMilitia)  came 
and  said,  "  Have  you  not  letters  from  ]Mr.  B.?'*  Woman,  ''  No." 
Col.  "  Are  you  not'  a  Baptist?"  Woman,  "Yes!"  Col.  "  You  see 
the  gallows  out  there !  (pointing  to  it,)  if  they  were  to  hang  up  Mr.  B. 
and  yourself,  how  you  would  holloa  !  they  must  let  down  Mt.  B.  and 
hang  yourself."  IMuch  more  followed  of  the  same  nature,  when  Mr. 
M.  examined  her,  and  finding  nothing  against  her  she  was  discharged. 

Again,  Mr. was  present  when  one  of  the  Militia  officers  held  his 

srvord  over  a  negro's  head,  and  pointing  to  the  gallows  said,  *  If  you 
do  not  tell  me  something  about  the  Baptist  parsons,  you  shall  be  hnng 
up  there"  Mr.  L.  told  us  that  after  the  committal  of  Mr.  B.  a  gett^ 
t)eman  said  to  him,  that  he  feared  the  evidence  against  Mr.  B.  would 
VOL.  vii. — N.s.  3  o 
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not  be  snflicient  to  condemn  him,  and,  were  they  to  acquit  him,  it 

•would  be  the  worst  thing  they  could  do  for  the  colony ;"  and  Mr.  L. 

added,  that  as  such  was  the  case,  they  would  move  earth  and  hell  to 

procure  more  evidence  against  him.     Other  cases  occurred  at  Lucea; 

a  free  coloured  man  was  present  when  Dr. took  a  Negro  man 

prisoner,  and  interrogated  him  in  this  manner.  Dr.  "  Did  not  Mr. 
Burchell  icU yon  to  rebel?"  Negro,  "  No,  Sir!"  Dr.  "  Tell  me  the 
truth,  tell  me  that  IMr.  B.  did  tell  you  to  do  so,  or  I'll  blow  your 
BRAINS  OUT**  (at  the  same  time  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  hcad)\ 
The  Negro  at  last,  doubtless  fearing  that  Dr. would  put  his  dia- 
bolical threat  into  execution,  said  **  Ah,  for  true  massa^  me  forget,  the 
night  l)efore  Mr.  B.  go  away,  him  tell  me  simting  tan  so."  Tiiis  of 
course  was  suHicient  to  inculpate  Mr.  Burchell.  Miss  R.  was  present 
when  the  supernsor  of  the  workhouse  at  Lucea  was  superintending 
the  flogging  of  a  rebel  Negro.  The  driver  gave  three  lashes,  when 
the  supervisor  cried  out,  ''  fV/ial,  no  blood  yet!  tell  me,  you  rascal,  did 
not  IMr.  Burchell  tell  you  to  rebel?"  Negro,  "  No,  massa;  /  d(mt 
know  Mr.  Burchell,  1  never  see  hinu**  Supervisor,  "  Tell  me,  did  not 
that  bloody  villain  Burchell  tell  you*  to  do  it }"  These^  and  similar 
questions,  were  put  to  the  poor  unfortunate  creature  while  he  was 
being  flogged ;  but  he  persisted  to  the  last  that  he  did  not  know  Mr. 
B.  and  never  saw  him.  This  is  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  we  are 
judged,  and  by  this  we  are  condemned ;  though  it  frequently  happens, 
as  in  the  last  case,  that  all  their  vile  attempts  are  ineffectual,  and  do 
not  even  by  such  means  procure  a  shadow  of  evidence  against  us. 

'  On  the  24th,  the  man  Samuel  Stennett^  who  had  sworn  falsely 
against  Messrs.  Burchell  and  Gardner,  and  on  whose  testimony  tbej 
had  been  committed  to  gaol,  made  the  fc^owing  recantation,  in  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  J.  jNIandcrson  and  T.  Reaburoy  which  he  declared 
he  was  willing  to  confirm  on  oath. 

(Copy.) 

*  Jamaica. — Personally  appeared  before  me,  Samuel  Stennett,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  county  of  Cornwall,  and  island  aforesaid,  being 
duly  sworn,  maketh  oath  and  saith.  That  the  affidavit  made  by  him 
against  the  Baptist  ^Missionaries,  T.  Burchell  and  F.  Grardner,  which 
led  to  their  confinement  in  gaol,  was  false  and  unjust ;  that  he  never 
heard  from  them  such  facts  as  he,  the  deponent,  hath  sworn  against 
them.  That  he  was  instigated  to  do  so  by  Messrs.  George  Deiisscr, 
George  ]Mc.  Farquhar  Lawson,  jun.,  Joseph  Bowen,  and  W.  C.  3Ior- 
ris,  the  former  of  whom  assured  him  that  he  would  be  well  looked 
upon  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  place,  that  the  country  would  give  him 
JtlO  per  annum,  and  that  he,  George  Delisser,  would  make  it  ^50. 
This  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  induced  to  make  this  declara- 
tion to  relieve  his  conscience,  as  he  knew  nothing  against  the  said  Mis- 
sionaries, and  that  he  never  joined  the  Baptist  Society  as  a  member 
until  after  Mr.  Burchell  had  left  the  country.     So  help  me  God. 

*  Joseph  Bowen,  one  of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  is  a  Magis- 
trate,  tlie  very  individual  wlio  issued  a  warrant  for  the  apprehenssoM  of 
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Mr.  Burcbell,  one  of  the  two  who  sat  at  the  time  he  was  brought  into 
the  Justice  Hall,  and  joined  in  committing  him,  one  of  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  white  rebellion  !  and  the  individual  who  said,  the  day 
on  which  the  chapel  here  was  destroyed,  ''  that  any  man  who  afforded 
shelter  to  the  Missionaries  that  night  should  have  his  house  pulled 
sbout  his  ears."  In  consequence  of  the  man  Stennett's  declaration, 
he  was  called  upon  to  appear  before  the  sitting  Magistrates,  and  was 
asked  by  one  of  them  if  he  was  willing  to  swear  to  the  statement 
which  he  had  made,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Yes."  One  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates then  said,  "  Take  care  what  you  are  about ;  you  will  be  sent 
to  the  pillory  if  you  swear  to  that  statement  ",  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect.  He  (S.  Stennett)  then  said,  **  I  do  not  care ;"  and  turn- 
ing to  some  of  those  who  he  declared  liad  bribed  him,  and  who  were 
present,  abruptly  said,  **  You  know  you  did  tell  nie  to  do  so."  He 
was  not  however  allowed  to  swear  to  the  deposition ;  when  Messrs. 
Manderson  and  Ileaburn  sent  in  their  affidavits  on  oath  to  the  Magis- 
trates, that  they  had  heard  him  say  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the 
above  named  gentlemen,  on  which  he  was  committed  to  gaol.  Mr. 
Manderson  proposed  on  the  following  morning  to  the  Magistrates,  that 
Messrs.  B.  and  G.  should  he  liberated  on  bail ;  but  the  proposition  was 
not  acceded  to,  although  the  man  on  whose  sole  testimony  they  were 
committed  had  thus  publicly  contradicted  his  own  statement/ 

pp.  24  -29. 

Our  readers  have  probably  heard,  that  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  convict  the  persecuted  Missionaries;  and  Mr.  Bur- 
chell  is  now  on  his  way  to  this  country,  where  his  personal  testi- 
mony will  have  its  due  weight. 

We  abstain  from  further  comment.  Many  subjects  of  inquiry 
suggest  themselves  :  e.r.  gr,:  Who  is  to  be  at  the  cost  of  rebuild- 
ing the  Baptist  chapels  destroyed  by  the  Jamaica  magistrates 't 
Are  these  magistrates  to  enjoy  impunity,  and  to  retain  their  func- 
tions ?  Are  parties  who  clamour  for  compensation  for  a  hypo- 
thetical loss,  to  render  none  for  wilful  damage  and  injury  ?  Are 
the  lives  of  Christian  ministers  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty'^s  do- 
minions, to  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  miscreants  ?  Is  that  infernal 
system  which  has  now  declared  open  war  against  Christianity,  to 
be  tolerated  much  longer  ?  Can  no  better  use  be  made  of  Ja- 
maica, than  to  grow  sugar  in,  at  a  loss  to  the  planter  himself,  at 
the  cost  to  this  country  of  a  tax,  and  by  means  of  the  heaven-defy- 
ing crime  of  oppression  and  injustice  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  we  are 
rid  of  the  island,  the  better.     We  can  buy  sugar  elsewhere. 


Art.  IX.     Four  Sermons  on  the  Priesthood  of*  Christ,     By  Theophilus 
Lessey.     8vo.     pp.  174.     Price  As, 

^PHE  Author  of  the  present  volume  appears  before  the  public 
with  credit.     The  sermons  arc  distinguished  for  good  taste, 
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judgement,  and  pathos.  A  spring  of  pure  devotion  keeps  welling 
through  everj'  page ;  and  this,  though  we  may  be  theoretically  tt 
issue  with  the  writer  on  a  minor  point  or  two,  preserves  us  not 
only  in  a  state  of  good  feeling,  but  enables  us  to  rejoice  in  the 

!>resence  of  such  a  Christian  labourer  in  the  field.  If  there  be  a 
ault  in  the  preacher,  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  exuberance ; — if  a 
fault  in  his  style,  as  separate  from  the  matter,  it  is  in  the  weight 
of  epithet  which  the  sentences  are  constrained  to  support; — and 
if  a  fault  in  the  book,  it  is  in  its  typography :  but  we  are  borne 
away  from  these  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  together  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled,  as  a  slight  blemish  in  the  can- 
vas is  lost  sight  of  in  a  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the  artist. 
An  extract  or  two  will  shew  the  state  of  mind  which  the  Author 
has  brought  to  the  discussion  of  his  texts,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  he  brings  them  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  his 
readers.  He  remarks,  that  which  *  operated  with  considerable 
^  force  **  upon  his  mind  in  '  the  subjects  discussed  \  was,  ^  their  in- 
^  fluence  on  the  retired  experience  of  genuine  Christians  \ 

'  These,  be  it  remembered  *,  continues  he,  *  are  not  doctrines  of  mere 
speculation,  intended  only  to  furnish  materials  for  controversial  debate 
and  extended  argumentation,  or  simply  to  form  the  articles  of  an  or- 
thodox creed ;  they  are  not  questions  of  critical  erudition,  on  which 
the  learned  only  may  exercise  the  force  and  sagacity  of  their  penetra- 
tion, and  yet  feel  no  more  during  the  exercise  than  if  they  were  per- 
forming an  algebraical  process.  No,  they  are  vital,  penetrating  and 
transforming ;  they  are  not  only  directive  to  the  understanding,  but  in- 
fluential on  the  heart ;  they  are  words  of  life  and  spirit,  and  wheu 
brought  into  the  soul  by  the  power  of  that  divine  Agent,  whose  office 
it  is  to  render  them  etficient,  they  are  sensibly  felt,  moving  through  all 
the  various  faculties,  enlightening  the  understanding,  actuating  the 
will,  and  inspiring  and  elevating  all  the  affections.'     Preface,  5,  6. 

In  further  urging  the  experimental  bearings  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, in  the  body  of  the  discourses,  and  the  propriety  of  which  can 
only  be  fully  seen  by  a  ])erusal  of  the  whole,  he  observes  : — 

'  Conversion  from  iniquity,  was  the  grand  doctrine,  so  constantly 
and  urgently  inculcated  by  the  Apostles,  as  the  substance  of  religion; 
and  so  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  accompanying  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Whenever  the  gospel  is  preached,  faithfully  and  prayerfully, 
it  will  be  attended  by  the  penetrating  and  purifying  fire  of  this  divine 
Agent.  It  is  not  a  mere  revelation  of  general  truths,  and  appropriate 
rites,  which,  as  objects  of  speculation  only,  will  but  lightly  aflfect  us ; 
it  is  a  day  of  gracious  visitation  ;  a  ministry  of  active  and  transform- 
ing energy,  by  which  our  iniquiiy  is  purged  awaify  and  our  transgres- 
sions forgiven  ;  it  is  the  going  forth  of  our  great  high  priest,  clothed 
in  the  garments  of  salvation,  to  bless  the  people ;  wherever  he  comes, 
truth  springs  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness  looks  down  from 
heaven ;  his  words  arc  life  and  spirit ;  his  looks  impart  joy  and  peace, 
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while  from  his  sacred  form^  issue  streams  of  light  and  glory^  which 
give  to  the  vision  of  mortals,  a  manifestation  of  heaven.  In  tin's  dis- 
pensation of  beatitudes,  he  will  pursue  his  radiant  cour^e^  till  the 
whole  human  family  is  blessed  in  him,  and  all  nations  call  him  blessed.* 

p.  86. 

Again:  Religion 

'  is  not  as  some  have  misrepresented  it,  a  mere  notion  of  the  mind,  an 
unproductive  theory.  It  uniformly  displays  itself  in  the  practice  of 
piety,  and  the  exercise  of  real  godliness,  filling  and  enriching  the  cha* 
racter  with  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of'  good  report.  But  it  is 
from  the  abundant  treasure  of  the  regenerated  heart,  that  these  moral 
virtues  proceed ;  it  is  there  that  the  fountain  of  all  these  clear  and 
crystal  streams  subsists,  springing  up  into  eternal  life.  It  is  in  the 
heart,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  conducts  that  new  creation,  by  which  it  is 
formed  into  his  own  consecrated  dwelling-place ;  and  prepared  for  the 
fruition  of  present  and  everlasting  felicity.  There  he  originates  and 
actuates  all  those  spiritual  graces,  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
the  new  creature,  and  comprise  the  very  essence  of  its  character. 
There  he  richly  diffuses  the  love  of  God,  which  circulates,  in  warm  and 
vital  influence,  through  the  whole  frame ;  it  is  there,  in  short,  that 
the  soul  of  religion  dwells,  as  in  the  central  seat  of  its  existence,  sup- 
plying to  every  part  of  the  renewed  man,  life  and  animation.' 

pp.  153,  4. 

Experimental  truth  thus  enforced,  by  a  mind  thus  imbued, 
must  ever  have  associated  with  it  correct,  serious,  and  elevated 
views  of  the  '  Priesthood  of  Christ.'' 

'  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,'  says  the  Preacher,  '  that  it  should 
form  the  leading  subject  of  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  For  though 
men,  darkened  and  oepraved  by  sin,  can  perceive  in  it  nothing  excel- 
lent to  esteem,-— nothing  beautiful  to  admire, — nothing  glorious  to  an- 
ticipate,— yet  is  it  (the  subject  of  redemption)  the  work  of  God :  that 
on  which,  more  than  any  other,  his  heart  is  fixed  ;  and  to  accomplish 
which,  he  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up,  as  the  only 
sacrifice  by  which  an  atonement  could  be  made.  To  angelic  beings,  it 
is  the  subject  of  eager  enquiry  and  intense  interest.  And,  along  the 
whole  tract  of  revelation,  from  the  first  age  of  the  world,  we  perceive 
the  great  Restorer  of  the  human  race,  hastening  forward  through  suc- 
cessive scenes  of  symbolic  instruction,  of  typical  representation,  and 
of  prophetic  discovery,  to  that  eventful  era  in  the  progress  of  time, 
regarded  by  infinite  Wisdom  as  the  maturity  of  preceding  ages,  and 
the  proper  and  appointed  period  for  bringing  the  great  plan  of  human 
redemption  to  its  fuir perfection.* — p.  10. 

Afler  lucidly  stating  and  defending  his  subject,  he  then  bursts 
forth  in  the  following  impassioned  strain,  which  is  cited  only  as  a 
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specimen  of  tlie  iiumy  examples  we  have  of  the  pathetic  scat- 
tered through  the  volume. 

'  Let  us  cleave  to  this  great  doctrine, —  the  actual  atonement  made 
for  sin  by  the  death  of  Christy — with  all  the  firmness  and  detomiiim- 
tion  of  soul>  arising  from  a  conviction  of  its  supreme  worth  and  im- 
portance. It  was  on  the  cross  that  the  attmement  was  made.  Frum 
that  cross^  on  which  the  agonized  sufferer  exclaimed^  //  is  ^finished, 
did  there  ascend  up  to  heaven  the  smoke  of  a  sacrifice^  the  efficacy  of 
which  extends  t)i rough  all  periods  of  time,  and  comprehends  all  the 
successive  generations  of  men,  from  the  first  parent  of  our  race,  down 
to  his  last  descendant.  In  Gethsemanc  he  received  ftovck  the  hand 
of  the  Father  the  cup  of  trembling,  and  on  the  hill  of  Cah-ar)*  he 
drank  it  off,  and  thus  tasted  death  for  every  man.  It  was  there,  aiKJ 
then,  that  he  stretclied  forth  his  bleeding  hand^  and  gathering  toge- 
ther the  sentence  of  death,  which  had  extended  over  the  whole  hunum 
family f  he  took  it  out  of  the  waif,  nailing  it  to  his  cross.  Then,  \vas 
the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.*     p.  46. 

Without  attempting  to  give  an  analysis  of  these  discourses,  or 
further  extracting  from  tliem,  we  cordially  recommend  them  to 
our  readers,  not  only  as  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence,  but  as 
possessing  a  pure  vein  of  evangelical  truth. 


NOTICE. 

Art.  X.    Tales  of  the  Saxons.     By  Emily  Taylor.      Foolscap  8va, 
pp.  234.     London,  1032. 

A  VOLUME  of  pleasing  talcs,  intended  to  *  present  children  with  a 
•  scries  of  lively  pictures  of  England ',  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  £dvi-ard 
the  Confessor,  and  the  Second  William.  The  modesty  with  which 
the  Author  speaks  of  her  own  performance,  would  disarm  criticism, 
even  were  there  less  to  conmiend  in  the  tasteful  execution  of  her  me- 
ritorious, but  difficult  task. 


Art.  XI.     LITKRARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  volume  12mo,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Universal  Headship  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  John  Jefferaon,  Stuke 
Newington. 

The  Translator  of  the  "  Tour  of  a  German  Prince  ",  is  now  traos- 
lating  the  Correspondence  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  which,  in  the 
German,  forms  six  volumes;  but  large  omissions  will  be  made,  to 
adapt  it  to  English  taste. 


Literary  Intelligence.  561 

Early   in   June  will   be  published,   in   32mo,   uniform  with   the 
Morning  Portion  ",  a  new  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  correc- 
ona,  of  Dr.  Hawker's  Evening  Portion. 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume  8vo,  Qanoon-e- Islam  ;  or  the  Customs 
r  the  Moosulmans  of  India  ;  comprising  a  full  and  exact  account  of 
leir  various  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  from  the  moment  of  Birth  till  the 
OUT  of  Death  ;  including  their  Fasts  and  Festivals  (particularly  the 
fohumim)— their  Vows  and  Oblations  for  every  Month  in  the  Year 
-tbeir  different  Tribes  and  Sects,  Saints  and  J)evotees — Religious 
Vnets,  Prayers,  and  Ablutions— the  Calculation  of  Nativities — Ne- 
romancy.  Exorcism,  Casting  out  Devils,  &c. — Magic  Squares,  Amu- 
*t8.  Charms,  Philtres,  &c. — Nuptial  Festivities  and  Funeral  Obse- 
uies  —Costumes,  Ornaments,  Weights,  Measures,  Musical  Instru- 
ments, Games,  &'c.  &c.  &c.  By  Jaffur  Shurreef  (a  native  of  the 
leccun) ;  composed  under  the  direction  of,  and  translated  by  6.  A. 
lerklots,  M.D.,  Surgeon  on  the  Madras  Establishment. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Traditions  of  the  County  of  York  ;  First 
Series.  To  be  published  on  the  same  plan  and  uniform  with  the 
'  Traditions  of  Lancashire."  By  J.  Koby,  M.R.S.L.  It  is  the 
\uthor*8  aim,  in  these  Traditions,  to  illustrate  obscure  portions  of 
Snglish  history,  manners  and  customs  now  obsolete,  and  to  portray 
he  very  actors  and  the  scenes  in  which  they  lived — the  costume  anJi 
Character  of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared.  lie  would  fain  hope 
hey  will  not  be  found  an  unimportant  addition  to  our  existing  stock 
>f  knowledge,  as  a  collection  of  legends  having  truth  for  their  basis, 
lowever  disfigured  in  their  transmission  through  various  modifications 
>f  error,  the  natural  obscurity  arising  from  distance,  and  the  distorted 
nedia  through  which  they  must  necessarily  be  viewed.  Every  tale 
vill  be  em]>ellished  by  an  engraving  or  a  w(;od-cut,  illustrating  the 
(»calities  it  involves,  from  drawings  by  the  best  painters,  and  executed 
n  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  The  publishers  have  only  to  state, 
liat  the  very  great  expense  which  must  unavoidably  be  incurred,  ren- 
lers  it  necessary  that  a  certain  number  of  subscribers'  names  should 
ye  procured  before  commencing  the  work ;  they  solicit  aid  therefore 
Tom  all  who  may  have  the  opportunity  and  wish  to  patronize  the  un- 
lertaking,  pledging  themselves  that  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  completing 
;he  publication. 

In  the  press,  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  British  Birds, 
Tor  young  Persons.     By  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P.     Foolscap  8vo. 

In  the  press.  The  Christian  Warfare  illustrated ;  by  the  Rev.  Ro- 
jert  Vaughan,  Author  of  *'  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wycliffe  ",  &c.:  in 
me  volume  8vo.  This  volume  will  include  preliminary  chapters  on 
Human  Depravity,  Justification,  and  Spiritual  Influence,  and  a  view 
vi  the  Christian  Warfare  as  connected  with  Believing,  Repentance, 
Private  Devotion,  Public  Duty,  Persecution,  Religious  Declension, 
Despondency,  Occupation,  Retirement,  Prosperity,  Adversity,  the 
Pt'ar  of  Death  ;  Conclusion — the  Claims  of  the  Christian  Warfare. 


552  Works  recently  published. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Author  of  "  Chroniclen  of  a  School-room,"  &c.,  is 
preparing  for  publication  a  Tale,  in  three  voliimes,  to  be  entitled  The 
Buccaneer,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  London^  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Protectorate. 

Mr.  Thackrah,  of  Leeds,  is  preparing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  work  on  Employments,  as  affecting  Health  and  Longevity,  extend- 
ing the  subject  of  his  enquiry  to  the  General  Arts,  Trades,  and  Pro- 
fessions of  England.  His  first  Treatise  had  a  particular  reference  to 
the  Employments  of  a  Clothing  District  only. 


Art.  XII.     WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MI8CKLr.ANF.OCS. 


The  Present  State  of  the  Established 
Church,  an  Api>logy  for  Secession  from  its 
Communion.  By  a  Seceding  Clergyman. 
8  vow  1^  6d. 


THEOLOOT. 


H. 


The  Miwionary  Church.     By  W. 
Stowell.     12roo.  3s, 

The  Church  of  God,  in  a  Series  of  Ser- 
mons. By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson  Evans, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge. 
8vo.  10«.  6d, 

An  Amicable  Controversy  with  a  Jew- 
ish Rabbi,  on  the  Me:iS)ah*s  Coming  :  un- 
folding New  Views  of  Prophecjs  and  the 
Nature  of  the  Millennium :  with  an  entirely 


New  Exposition  of  Zechariah  on  the  Mes- 
siah's Kingdom.  By  J.  R.  Pari,  M.D. 
&c.  8vo.  7*. 

Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. By  I.«eonard  Woods,  D.D.  Abbot- 
Profsssor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts. ISmo. 

Lectures  on  Infant  Baptism.  By  Leo- 
nard Woods,  D.D.  &c.  ISmo. 

The  Self-Existence  of  Jehovah  pledged 
for  the  Ultimate  Revelation  of  his  Glory 
to  all  Nations.  A  Sennon  preached  before 
the  London  Mi&sionary  Society,  at  the  Ta- 
bernacle, Mooriields,  on  Wednesdav  K.-en- 
ing,  the  9th  of  May,  \S32,  By  John 
Morison,  D.D.  Minister  of  Trevor  CbapeV 
BromptoQ.  Is,  tk/. 


MAY  6      1916 


ERRATA  in  our  last  Number. 

At  page  445,  line  I.  /or  "  new  system,"  read  **  new  Tyriseua.'* 
line  4,/ur  »*  failed,"  rvad  *♦  foiled." 
447,  Ust  line,/iw  "  patricide,'*  read  "fratricide.- 

•»•  Our   readers   are    requested   to  make  the    above  correcUoaa.      The 
which  they  occur,  did  not  pass  under  the  Editor's  eye. 
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